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FOREWORD 

This  bulletin  presents  the  Catalogue  of  the  College  for  the  sessions  of  1941-42 
and  announcements  concerning  courses,  admission,  etc.,  for  the  sessions  of  1942-43. 

The  College  reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments,  the  right  to  withdraw  or 
change  the  announcements  made  in  its  catalogue. 


The  College  Catalogue  for  the  sessions  1941-42  is  part  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College  and  as  such  is  part  II  of  Public  Docu- 
ment 31.    (Sec.  8.  Chapter  75,  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts.) 
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CALENDAR 


1942 

January  19,  Monday  to  January  28,  Wednes- 
day        Final  Examinations 

January  28,  Wednesday First  Semester  ends 

February  2,  Monday Second  Semester  begins 

February  23,  Monday       .....     Observance    of    Washington's    Birth- 
day 

April  1,  Wednesday,  12  m.  to  April  9,  Thurs- 
day, 8:00  A.M 

April  20,  Monday 

May  25,  Monday  to  June  5,  Friday 

May  30,  Saturday      .... 

May  30,  Saturday  to  June  1,  Monday 

June  5,  Friday  to  June  8,  Monday 

June  11,  Thursday  to  June  13,  Saturday 

September  9,  Wednesday  to  September  11, 
Friday 

September  14,  Monday     . 

September  16,  Wednesday 

September  17,  Thursday  . 

September  28,  Monday    . 


September  29,  Tuesday    . 

October   12,  Monday 
November  11,  Wednesday 
November  25,  Wednesday,  12 

ber  30,  Monday,  8:00  a.m 
December  18,  Friday,  5:00  p.m 

Monday,  8:00  a.m.   . 


M.  to  Novem- 
to  January  4, 


Easter  Recess 

Observance   of  Patriots'   Day 

Final  Examinations 

Memorial  Day 

Stockbridge    Commencement 

Commencement 

Entrance    Examinations 

Entrance  Examinations 

First  Semester  begins  for  Freshmen 

Opening  Convocation 

All  class  schedules  start 

1st  Semester  begins  for  Stockbridge 

School  Freshmen 
1st  Semester  begins  for  Stockbridge 

School  Seniors 
Columbus   Day 
Armistice  Day 

Thanksgiving   Recess 

Christmas  Recess 


1943 

January  18,  Monday  to  January  27,  Wednes- 
day         Final  Examinations 

January  27,  Wednesday  .        .        .        .        ,  First  Semester  ends 

February  1,  Mondaj''         .        .        ,        .        .  Second  Semester  begins 

February  22,   Monday Washington's  Birthday 

April  17,  Saturday,  12  m.  to  April  26,  Mon- 
day, 8:00  A.M. Easter  Recess 

April  19,  Monday ,  Patriots'  Day 

May  24,  Monday  to  June  4,  Friday      .        .  Final  Examinations 

May  31,  Monday Observance  of  Memorial  Day 

May  29,  Saturday  to  May  31,  Monday  .        .  Stockbridge  Commencement 

June  4,  Friday  to  June  7,  Monday       .        .  Commencement 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

ORGANIZATION  OF  1941 

Members  of  the  Board 

John  Chandler  of  Sterling  Junction  . 

Frederick  D.  Griggs  of  Springfield    . 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham 

William  C.  Monahan  of  Framingham 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara  of  Cambridge 

James  T.  Cassidy  of  Dorchester 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan  of  Amherst 

Joseph  B.  Ely  of  Westfield  . 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  of  Norton  . 

David  J.  Malcolm  of  Charlemont 

Harry  Dunlap  Brown  of  Billerica 

John  W.  Haigis  of  Greenfield     . 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett  of  Boston     . 

Philip  F.  Whitmore  of  Sunderland 


1942 
1942 
1943 
1943 
1944 
1944 
1945 
1945 
1946 
1946 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1948 


Members  Ex  Officio 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Governor  of  the  C otnmonwealth 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  President  oj  the  College 

Walter  F.  Downey,  Commissioner  oj  Education 

William  Casey,  Commissioner  oj  Agriculture 

Officers  of  the  Board 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  President 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham,  Vice-President 

James  W .  Burke   of  Amherst,  Secretary 

Robert  D.  Hawley  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 


Roland  H.  Verbeck,  B.S.,  . 
Willard  a.   Munson,  B.S., 
James  W.  Burke,  B.S., 
Basil  B.  Wood,  A.B.,  . 
Emory  E.  Grayson,  B.S.     . 
John   K.  Broadfoot 
Gunnar  E.  Erickson,  B.S.,  C.P 
George  E.  Emery,  B.S., 
Francls  C.  Pray,  M.S. 


.A. 


OFFICERS  OF  COLLEGE  ADMINISTRATION 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  D.Oec,  LL.D., 
WiLLUM  L.  Machmer,  a.m.,  D.Ed. 
M.-^rshall  O.  Lanphear,  M.S.,  . 
Robert  D.  Hawley,  B.S.,  M.B.A., 

Fred  J.  Sievers,  M.S.,  Director  oj  the 


President 

Dean 

Register 

Treasurer 

Experiment  Station 

and  Director  oj  the  Graduate  School 
.    Director  oj  Short  Courses 
Director  oj  Extension  Service 
Secretary 
Librarian 
Director  oj  Placement 
Assistant  Treasurer 
Business  Officer 
.    Field  Agent 
Assistant  College  Editor 


The  Professional  Staff  of  the  College 


Hugh   P.   Baker,  D.Oec,  LL.D President 

PROFESSORS  EMERITUS 

Joseph  S.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D Professor  oj  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

Walter  W.  Chenoweth,  M.S.      Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures,  Emeritus 

Henry  T.  Fbrnald,  Ph.D Professor  of  Entomology,  Emeritus 

Henri  D.  Haskins,  B.S Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

John  C.  Graham,  B.S.Agr Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Emeritus 

Fred    C.    Kenny    Treasurer,    Emeritus 

Fred  W.  Morse,  M.S Research  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

Fred  C.  Se.^rs,  Sc.D Professor  of  Pomology,  Emeritus 

Frank  A.  Waugh,  D.Sc,  L.H.D Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Emeritus 


Elbert  L.  Agnew,  M.S Middlesex  County  Associate  Agricultural  Agent 

George  W.  Alderman,  B.A Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Charles  P.  Alexander,  Ph.D Professor  of  Entomology  and  Head  of  Departinent 

Martha  W.  Allison,  B.S Middlesex  County  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Doric  Alviani,  Ed.M Instructor  in  Music 

Allen  E.  Andersen,  Ph.D  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Jessie  L.  Anderson  Technical  Assistant,  Seed  Control 

Francis  D.  Andrews,  B.S Franklin  County  Assistant  Club  Agent 

John  G.  Archibald,  M.S.    .: Research  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 

William  H.  Armstrong,  M.L.A.C.P Superintendent   of  Grounds 

Mrs.  Gladys  G.  Atkins,  B.S. 

Worcester  County  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

John  S.  Bailey,  M.S Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Poynology 

LoRiN  E.  Ball,  B.S Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Luther  Banta,  B.S.   Assistant  Professor  of  Poidtry  Husbandry 

Rollin  H.  Barrett,  M.S. Professor  of  Farm  Management 

J.  Richard  Beattie,  M.S Plymouth  County  Assistant  Agricultural  Agent 

Arthur   B.  Beaumont,   Ph.D Extension  Soil   Conservationist 

Willl\m  B.  Becker,  M.S.  Research  Assistant  in  Entomology 

Ellsworth  W.  Bell,  M.S Extension  Economist 

*Peter  M.  Bemben    Laboratory  Assistant  in  Vegetable  Gardening   (Waltham) 

Emmett  Bennett,  M.S Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Beatrice  E.  Billings,  M.A Home  Demonstration  Agent  at  Large 

Tena  Bishop,  B.S Assistant  State  Club  Leader 

John  H.  Blair,  M.A Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Lyle  L.  Blundell,  B.S Professor  of  Horticulture 

Arthur  I.  Bourne,  B.A Research  Professor  of  Entomology 

Harold  D.  Boutellb,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Oran   C.  Boyd,   Ph.D Extension   Plant   Pathologist 

C.  Hilton  Boynton,  M.S. Berkshire  County  Club  Agent 

I^eon  A.  Bradley,  Ph.D Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Head  of  Department 

Fayette  H.  Br.'Vnch,  B.S Extension  Economist,  Farm  Management 

L.AWRENCE  E.  Briggs,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Mildred  Briggs,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

John  K.  Bro.-vdfoot Assistant  Treasurer 

Alfred  A.  Brown,  M.S Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Herbert  A.  Brown,  B.S Middlesex  County  Agricidtural  Agent 

Joseph  T.  Brown,  B.S Manager  and  Agricidtural  Agent,  Plymouth  County 

Robert  E.  Buck,  Ph.D Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

*  Temporary. 
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Kenneth  L.  Bullis,   M.S..  D.V.M Assistant    Velerinory   Pathologist 

James  W.  Burke,  B.S Secretary  of  the  College 

Stanley  L.  Burt,  B.S Franklin  County  Assistant  Agricultural  Agent 

Theodore  C.  Caldwell,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology 

Kathleen  Callahan,  A.B Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Frank  T.  Canavan   Superintendent  of  Dairy  Manufactures 

Alexander  E.  Cance,  Ph.D Professor  of  Economics  and  Head  of  Department 

Earle  S.  Carpenter,  M.S Secretary  of  Extensipn  Service 

Calton  O.  Cartwright,  M.S Essex  County  Assistant  Agricultural  Agent 

H.\ROLD  W.  Gary,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  History 

James  R.  Chambliss,  M.A. 

Captain,  Cavalry,  Reserve,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Mrs.  Lucia  G.  Church Secretary  to  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station 

Orton  L.  Clark,  B.S Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

Miriam  K.  Clarke,  M.S ...Research  Assistant  in  Poidtry  Disease 

Mrs.  Gladys  E.  Cla^'e,  M.A Home  Demonstration  Agent  at  Large 

Byron  E.  Colby,  B.S Essex  County  Club  Agent 

TFilliam  G.  Colby,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Agronomy 

William  R.  Cole  Extension  Specialist,  Horticidtural  Manufactures 

Richard  M.  Colwell,  M.S Instructor  in  Economics 

Affie  M.  Cook Secretary  to  the  President 

Catherine  Cook,  B.S Norfolk  County  Assistant  ClubAgent 

Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Cook,  M.S Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Mrs.  Sara  M.  Coolidge,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Mrs.  Vesta  P.  Coombs,  B.S Franklin  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

G.  Chester  Crampton,  Ph.D Professor  of  Insect  M orphology 

Dorothy  A.  Crandall,  B.S Worcester  County  Associate  Club  Agent 

Charles  R.  Creek,  MBA...  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Stella  I.  Crowell,  B.S Plymouth  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Leo  V.  Crowley,  B.S Junior  Chemist,  Control  Service 

Benton  P.  Cummings,  B.S Hampshire   County   Club   Agent 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Wilson  Cummings,  B.S Hampshire  County  Assistant  Club  Agent 

Frederick  Morse  Cutler,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology 

Arnold  M.  Davis,  B.S.  Assistant  Extension  Horticulturist 

William   H.  Davis,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Frances  A.  Davison,  B.A.,  B.L.S Library  Assistant 

James   W.   Dayton,   B.S Agricidtural  Agent   at   Large 

Paul  W.  Dempsey,  B.S Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Horticulture  (Waltham.) 

Llewellyn  L.  Derby,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

H.  Robert  DeRose,  Ph.D Assistant  Chemist,  Control  Service 

Lawrence  S.  Dickinson,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Agrostology 

Parry  Dodds,   M.S Instructor  in  Agricidtural   Economics 

Ralph  W.  Donaldson,  A.B Extension  Agronomist 

Donald  T.  Donnelly,  B.S Hampden  County  Extension  Editor 

Edward  B.  Donnelly ....Technical  Assistant  in  Floriculture 

William  L.  Doran,  M.S • Research  Professor  of  Botany 

Clyde  W.  Dow,  M.S Instructor  in  English 

^Bernard  J.  Doyle,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Hygiene  and- Head  of  Department  of  Student   Health 

Charles  N.  DuBois,  M.A Instructor  in  English 

Blanche  W.  Eames,  B.S Bristol  County  Homo  Demonstration  Agent 

W.  Burnet  Easton,  Jr.,  S.T.M Director  of  Religious  Activities 

James  P.  Edney,  B.S Franklin  County  Club  Agent 

Walter  S.  Eisenmenger,  Ph.D. 

Research  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Head  of  Department 

Feed  C.  Ellert,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  German 

Evelyn  B.  Ellms,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene 

GifcORGE  E.  Emery,  B.S Field  Secretary 

*  Temporary. 
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George  E.  EeicksoNj  B.S Middlesex  County  Club  Agent 

GuNNAR   E.   Erickson,   B.S.,    C.P.A Business    Ojficer 

William  B.  Esselen,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Research  Professor  o{  Horticultural  Manujactures 

John  N.  EversoNj  M.S Assistant  Professor  oj  Agronomy 

Robert  B.  Ewing Plymouth  County  Club  Agent 

Clifford  J.  Fawcett,  B.S Extension  Animal  Husbandman 

Carl  R.  Fellers,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures  and  Head  of  Department 

F.  Ethel  Felton,  B.A. Experiment  Station  Editor 

Gladys  E.  Felton,  B.S Barnstable  County  Assistant  Club  Agent 

Rich.'\rd  W.  Fessenden,  Ph.D. Assistant  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 

William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  B.S Instructor  in  Horticultufal  Manufactures 

Aldis  E.  Flint  Technical  Assistant  in  Bacteriology 

Mary  G.  Flint,  B.S Barnstable  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Oliver  S.  Flint,  B.S Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Poultry  Disease 

May  E.  Foley,   M.A Extension  Nutritionist 

Richard  C.  Foley,  M.S Assistant  Professor  .of  Animal  Husbandry 

Marion  E.  Forbes,  B.S Assistant  State  Club  Leader 

Charles  F.  Fraker,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Ralph  L.  France,  M.S. Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Julius  H.  Frandsen,  M.S.A Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  and  Head  of  Department 

Henry  J.  Franklin,  Ph.D. 

Research  Professor;  Head  of  Cranberry  Station  (East  Wareham) 

Carl  A.  Eraser,  M.S.  Barnstable   County   Club   Agent 

Monroe  E.  Freeman,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Arthur  P.  French,  M.S Professor  of  Pomology  and  Plant  Breeding 

James  E.  Fuller,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

George  E.  Gage,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiology  and  Head  of  Department  of  Physiology 

Grace    E.    Gallond    Assistant    to    the    Dean 

Philip  L.  Gamble,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

William  Garland  Technical  Assistant  hi  Nursery  Cidture  (Wcdtham) 

Mary  E.  M.  Garvey,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Edwin  F.  Gaskill,  B.S Head  of  Experiment  Station  Service 

Constantine  J.  GiLGUT,  M.S Research  Assistant  in  Botany  (Waltham.) 

Guy  V.  Glatfelter,  M.S Placement  Officer  for  Men 

Harry  N.  Glick,  Ph.D Professor  of  Psychology 

Mrs.  Marie  L.  Gloss,  B.S Hampden  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

SStowell  C.  Coding,  A.M Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Music 

Maxwell  H.  Goldberg,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Hermon  U.  Goodell,  B.S ■ Library  Assistant 

Clarence  E.  Gordon,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy;  Head  of  Division  of  Physical  and  Bio- 
logical Sciences 
Harold  M.  Gore,  B.S. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Education 
for  Men 

Ejiory  E.  Grayson,  B.S Director  of  Placement 

Emil  F.  Guba,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Botany  (Waltham) 

Clare  A.  Gunn,  B.S Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture 

Christian  I.  Gunness,  B.S •.  .Professor  of  Engineering  and  Head  of  Departm,ent 

*Marie  S.  Gutowska,  Ph.D Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Nutrition 

Marjorie  J.  Hall,  B.S Middlesex  County  Associate  Club  Agent 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hall  Hampden  County  Assistant  Club  Agent 

Margaret  P.  Hamlin,  B.A Placement  Officer  for  Women 

fCALViN  S.  Hannum,  M.S Instructor  in  Mathematics 

*  Temporary.  #  On  leave  of  absence.  t  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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Walter  G.  Hargesheimer,  M.Ed Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Wbllesley  C.  Harrington,   M.E Extension  Agricultural  Engineer 

Ch.\rlbs  W.  Harris,  Jr.,  B.S Bristol  County  Agricultural  Agent 

Arthur  K.  Harrison ^ Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

Donald    P.   Hawley    Manager    of   College    Store 

Robert  D.  Hawley,  B.S.,  M.B.A Treasurer  of  the  College 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes,  B.S Extension  Economist  in  Home  Management 

Frank  A.  Hays,  Ph.D.  Research  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

Marshall  C.  Heck,  M.S.A Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 

Vernon  P.  Helming,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Hbrr,  M.A State  Home  Demonstration  Leader 

Curry  S.  Hicks,  B.Pd.,  M.Ed. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Division 
fWALTER  J.  HoDDER,  B.S.  ...  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Vegetable  Gardening  (Waltham) 

Walter    H.    Hodge,   Ph.D Instructor   in   Botany 

Mildred  A.  Hogan,  B.S Bristol  County  Associate  Club  Agent 

Robert  P.  Holdsworth,  M.F Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Departm,ent 

Edward  B.  Holland,  Ph.D. Research  Professor  of  Chemistry 

E]lizabeth  F.  Hopkins,  M.S Middlesex  County  Associate  Club  Agent 

Leonta  G.  Horrigan,  B.S.  Instructor  in  English 

James  T.  FIoward Inspector,   Control   Service 

S.  Church  Hubbard  Assistant.  Professor  of  Floriculture 

Clarence   A.   Jewett    Superintendent   of   Buildings 

Mrs.  Felicia  Jewett  Laboratory  Assista?it  in  Poultry  Disease 

Floyd  A.  Johnson,  M.S Laboratory  Assistant  in  Agricidtural  Economics 

Walter  O.  Johnson,   B.S Manager  of  Boarding   Hall 

Carleton  p.  Jones,  M.S Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Linus  H.  Jones,  Ph.D Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Botany 

Arthur  N.  Julian,  A.B Professor   of   German 

Sidney  W.  Kaupfman,  M.Ed Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Joseph  L.  Kelley  ....Technical  Assistant,  Cranberry  Station  (East  Wareham) 

Gay  T.  Klein,  M.S Extension  Poultry  Husbandm,an 

Ray  M.  Koon,  M.S. 

Research  Professor  of  Horticulture;  Head  of  Waliham  Field  Station  (Waltham) 

Karol  J.  KuciNSKi,  M.S , Technical  Assistant  in  Agronomy 

John  W.  Kuzmeski,  B.S Senior  Chemist,  Control  Service 

William  H.  Lachman,  M.S Instructor  in  Olericulture 

Marshall  0.  Lanphear,  M.S. 

Registrar  and  Professor  in  charge  of  Freshman  Orientation  Course 

Katherine  M.  Lawler,  B.S Essex  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Evelyn  C.  LeFort,  B.S Plymouth  County  Assistant  Club  Agent 

Allen  S.  Leland,  B.S Plampshire  County  Agricultural  Agent 

Harley  a.  Leland,  B.S.Agr Assistant  State  Club  Leader 

John  B.  Lentz,  A.B..  V.M.D. 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Head  of  Department 
Arthur  S.  Levine,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Research   Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Harry   G.   Lindquist,   M.S Assistant  Professor   of  Dairying 

Adrian  H.  Lindsey,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural 

Economics    and    Farm    Management 

John  W.  Locke  Poultry   Plant   Foreman 

Wilbur  T.  Locke,  B.S Hampden  County  Agricultural  Agent 

Mrs.  Doris  M.  Loomer,  B.S Plgniouth  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

L.^WKENCE  V.   LOY,   M.S. 

Extension  Specialist  in  Community  Organization  and  Recreation 
Nancy  E.  Luce,  B.S Worcester  Cou?ity  Assistant  Club  Agent 

t  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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C.  CoLLis  Lyle,  Jr.,  M.A Instructor  in  German 

Clinton  V.  MacCoy,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  voology 

Allister  F.  MacDougall,  B.S Director  and  Agricultural  Agent,  Middlesex  County 

William  L.  Machmer,  D.Ed Dean  oj  the  College  and,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

H.  RuTK  McIntire,  B.S Extension  Specialist  in  Recreation 

Merrill  J.  Mack,  M.S Professor  of  Dairying 

Malcolm  A.  McKenzie,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Botany 

A.  Anderson  Mackimmie,  A.M Professor  of  History  and  Sociology;  Head  of 

Departmerit;  Head  of  Division  of  Liberal  Arts 

Frederick  A.  McLaughlin,  B.S Assistant  Research  Professor,  Seed  Control 

Walter  A.  Maclinn,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Miner  J.  Markuson,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

Leon  0.  Marshall,  B.S Worcester  County  Club  Agent 

George  A.  Marston,  M.S.,  C.E. Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

Joseph  A.  Martell Laboratory  Assistarit,   Control  Service 

Evelyn  A;  Martin,  B.S Berkshire  County  Assistant  Club  Agent 

Oreana  a.  Merriam,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Walter  M.  Miller,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Gladys  I.  Miner Herbarium   Curator 

SHelen  S.  Mitchell,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Frank  C.  Moore,  A.B Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Head  of  Department 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Mory Library  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Circiddtion 

Roy  E.  Moser,  M.S Extension  Economist 

William  S.  Mueller,  Ph.D Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Dairying 

WiLLARD  A.  MuNSON,  B.S Director  of  Extension  Service 

Claude  C.  Neet,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

John  B.  Newlon Instructor  in  Engineering 

Earle  H.  Nodine,  M.Ed Assistant  State  Club  Leader 

Anthony   J.   Nogelo,   M.B.A. .,  Lieutenant,   Cavalry,   Reserve,   Assistant   Professor 

of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Gardner  C.  Norcross,  B.S Worcester  County  Associate  Agricidtural  Agent 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  O'Connell,  B.S. 

Hampden  County  Assistant  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Margaret  H.  O'Donnell 

Technical  Assistant  in  Experiment  Station  Administration 

Grunow  0.  Oleson,  M.S Extension  Editor 

Carl  Olson,  Jr.,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science 

Elizabeth  L.  Osborn Plymouth  County  Assistant  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

A.  Vincent  Osmun,  M.S Professor  of  Botany  and  Head  of  Department 

Raymond  H.  Otto,  M.L.A. 

Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Head  of  Department 

Ransom  C.  Packard,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Mrs.  Esther  C.  Page,  B.S Extension  Specialist,  Clothing 

Sumner   R.  Parker,  B.S State   County  Agent   Leader 

Raymond  T.  Parkhurst,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of  Department 

Leonard  R.  Parkinson Technical  Assistant  in  Station  Service 

Robert  B.  Parmenter,  B.S Extension  Forester 

Ernest   M.  Parrott,   Ph.D Instructor   in   Chemistry 

Clarence  H.  Parsons,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anhnal  Husbandry  and  Superintendent  of  Farm 

Charles  A.  Peters,  Ph.D Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Soil  Chemistry 

Marguerite  L.  Pettee,  M.S Hampshire  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Wallace  F.  Powers,  Ph.D Professor  of  Physics  and  Head  of  Department 

Francis  C.  Pray,  M.S : Assistant  College   Editor 

Walter  E.  Prince,  A.M Professor  of  English 

Albert  W.  Purvis,  Ed.D Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

George  F.  Pushee Instructor  in  Engineering 

#  On  leave  of  absence. 
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JosKPH  H.  Putnam,  B.S. Franklin  County  Agricultural  Agent 

jEknest  J.  Radcliffe,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student  Health 
Frank  Prentice  Rand^  A.M. 

Professor  of  English;  Head  of  Department  of  Languages  and  Literature 

Arnold  D.  Rhodes,  M.F Instructor  in  Forestry 

Allen  F.  Rice,  B.S Captain,  Cavalry,  Reserve,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 

Science  and  Tactics 

Victor  A.  Rice,  M.Agr Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry ;  Head  of  Department; 

Head  of  Division  of  Agriculture 

#J.  Harry  Rich,  M.F Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

Earl  M.  Ricker,  B.S.A Norfolk  County  Agricidtural  Agent 

Francis  J.  Riel,  A.B Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Walter  S.  Ritchie,  Ph.D. 

Goessmann  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of  Department 

Oliver  C.  Roberts,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology 

James  Robertson,  Jr.,  B.Arch '...Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

Joseph  R.  Rogers,  Jr Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Charles  J.  Rohr,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy 

Donald  E.  Ross,  B.S. Instructor  in  Floricidture  and  Greenhouse  Foreman 

William  H.  Ross,  Ph.D :.... Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

David  Rozman,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Economics 

Sargent  Russell,  M.S Research  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Economics 

Ruby  Sanborn,  A.B Research  Assistant  in  Poultry  Husbandry 

Willl\m  C.  Sanctuary,  M.S Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

Albert  H.  Saitjr,  B.S Instructor  in  Horticulture 

Francis  J.  Schadegg,  M.S..  Assistant  Leader  in  Program  Planning,  Worcester  County 

Norman  J.  Schoonmaker,  B.S... Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Paul  Serex,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Frank  R.  Shaw,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Entomology  and  Beekeeping 

Jacob  K.  Shaw,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Pomology 

Walter  B.  Shaw  Worcester  County  Associate  Agricultural  Agent 

Maurice  C.  Shepard,  M.S Technical  Assistant  in  Bacteriology 

Wilfred  B.  Shepardson,  B.S Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Ruth  E.  Sherburne,  B.S. Research  Assistant  in  Economics 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Shufelt,  B.S Home  Demonstration  Agent   at   Large 

Dale  H.  Sibling,  Ph.D. Research  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Fred  J.  Sievers.  M.S. 

Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  Director  of  the  Graduate  School 

Frederick  J.  Sievers,  Jr.,  M.S Research  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Economics 

Edna  L.  Skinner,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Home  Economics;  Head  of  Division;  Adviser  of  Women 

Frank  A.  Skogsberg,  B.V.A Berkshire  County  Agricultural  Agent 

Kenneth  D.  Slocum,  B.S. Middlesex  County  Associate  Club  Agent 

H.arold  W.  Smart,  A.B.,  LL.B Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Emily  G.  Smith,  B.S ' Dukes  County  Club  Agent 

Francis  C.  Smitpi,  B.S Essex  County  Agricultural  Agent 

Huron  M.  Smith,  B.S Norfolk  County  Club  Agent 

Marion  E.  Smith,  Ph.D Technical  Assistant  in  Entom,olooy 

Philip  H.  Smith,  M.S Chief  of  Laboratory,  Feed  Control 

Grant  B.  Snyder,  M.S Professor  of  Olericulture  and  Head  of  Department 

Lawrence  Southwick,  M.S Research  Assistant  in  Pomology 

John  W.  Spaven,  B.S Extension  Editor 

Arthur  J.  Spear Laboratory  Assistant  in  Station  Service 

Albert  F.  Spelman,  B.S Assistant  Chemist,  Feed  and  Fertilizer  Control 

Jane  H.  Seoczynski,  B.S Worcester  County  Assistant  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Ruth   Stevenson,   M.S Physical   Director  for   Women 

George  F.  E.  Story,  B.S Manager  and.  Agricvltnrnl  Agent,  Worcester  County 

#  On  leave  of  absence.  t  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  Hfii-vicc 
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Evelyn  M.  Streeter,  B.S Berkshire  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Harvey  L.  Sweetman,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  oj  Entomology 

#JoHN  D.  SwENSON,  M.A Instructor  in  Mathematics 

William  H.  Tague,  B.S Assistant  Professor  Engineering 

Charles  H.  Thayer Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Clark  L.  Thayer,  B.S Professor  of  Floriculture  and  Head  of  Department 

Wilbur    H.    Thies,    M.S Extension    Horticulturist 

Mildred  C,  Thomas Worcester  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Harold  S.  Tiffany,  A.B.  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Nursery  Culture  (Waltham) 

Bertram  Tomlinson Barnstable  County  Agricultural' Agent 

William  E.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  M.S....  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Entomology  (Waltham) 

Ray  E.   Torrey,  Ph.D Professor   of   Botany 

Jay  R  Traver,  Ph.D ? Instructor  in  Zoology 

Reuben  E.  Trippensee,  Ph.D Professor  of  Wildlife  Management 

Frederick  S.  Troy,   M.A Assistant   Professor  of  English 

Alden  p.  Tuttle,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening 

Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Pomology ;  Head  of  Department;  Head  of  Division  of  Horticidture 

Henry  Van  Roekel,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D Chief  of  Laboratory,  Poidtry  Disease  Control 

Marie  J.  van   Wieren,   B.S Library   Assistant 

H.  Leland  Varley,  M.A Instructor  in  English 

B'.  Sidney  Vaughan,  B.S Worcester  County  Assistant  Agricultural  Agent 

Roland  H.  Verbeck,  B.S Director  of  Short  Courses 

William  G.  Vinal,  Ph.D Professor  of  Nature  Education 

John  H.  Vondell Instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Foreman  Poidtry  Plant 

Michael    J.    Waldron,    Jr Engineer 

William  R.  Walker,  B.S Club  Agent  at  Large 

Arthur  L.  Wannlund,  Jr Laboratory  Assistant  in  Physics 

Ellen  Wareham,  B.S Middlesex  County  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Elizabeth  R.  Warner,  B.A Library   Assistant 

Richard  Warren,  M.S Middlesex  County  Assistant  Agricultural  Agent 

Winthrop  S.  Welles,  M.Ed Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  Department 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Wertz,  A.B Research  Assistant  in  Home  Economics 

Edith  Louise  West,  B.S Middlesex  County  Associate  Club  Agent 

George  W.  Westcott,  M.S Extension  Economist 

Bessie    M.    Weymouth Cataloguer 

Warren  D.  Whitcomb,  B.S Research  Professor  of  Entomology  (Waltham) 

Harold  E.  White,  M.S., Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Floriculture  (Waltham) 

W.  Henry  White , Laboratory  Assistant,  Botany 

Harold  A.  Wilson Foreman,  Waltham  Field  Station 

Eleanor  B.  Winters,  B.S Middlesex  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Basil  B.  Wood,  A.B ". Librarian 

Gilbert  L.  Woodside,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Harold  0.  Woodward,  B.S Bristol  County  Associate  Agricultural  Agent 

Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  B.A.S Bristol  County  Club  Agent 

Hrant  M.  Yegian,  B.S Research  Assistant  in  Agronomy 

Donald  A.  Young,  M.S.  Lieutenant-C olonel,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military 

Science  and  Tactics  and  Head  of  Department 
Robert  E.  Young,  M.S. 

Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening  (Waltham) 
John  M.  Zak,  M.S Instructor  in  Agronomy 

TEACHING,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  RESEARCH  FELLOWS  AND 
DEPARTMENT  ASSISTANTS 

Edward  E.  Anderson,  B.S Research  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Edavard  W.  Ashley,  B.S Department  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Lawrence  M.  Bartlett,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Entomology 

Harry  L.  Belgrade,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Languages  and  Literature 

#  On  leave  of  absence. 
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Marilyn  R.  Cooney,  A.B Fellow  in  Home  Economics  Nutrition 

David  O.  DePree,  A.B Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Paul  Doigan,  B.S Teaching   Fellow   in   Chemistry 

Frederick  W.  Dow,  B.S Teaching   Fellow  in   Chemistry 

William  D.  Durell,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Landscape  Architecture 

Mary  P.  Farrell,  B.A Teaching  Fellow  in  History  and  Sociology 

John  W.  Hall,  B.S Department  Assistant  in  Botany 

Evelyn  Hamilton,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Home  Economics 

John  F.  H.-vnson,  M.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Entomology 

Wilfred  B.  Hathaway,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  History  and  Sociology 

John  W.  Hurdis,  M.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Agronomy 

M.ARJORiE  B.  Iravin,  B.A Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 

Rich.ard  H.  Jaquith,  B.S .'. Department  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Newell  A.  Johnson,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology 

Marian  E.  Kuhn,  B.S Department  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

William  Leong  Bing  Sing,  B.S.  ...Department  Assistant  in  Landscape  Architecture 

Irving  Litant,  B.S Departm,ent  Assistant  in  Chem,istry 

Robert  S.  Lubitz,  M.S. Industrial  Fellow  in  H ortictdtural  Manufactures 

Zo'E  Lyon,  M.A. Department  Assistant  in  Languages  and  Literature 

John  E.  W.  McConnell,  B.S. Industrial  Fellow  in  H ortictdtural  Manufactures 

Helen  A.  Marshall,  B.S Department  Assistant  in  Geology 

Edwin  L.  Moore,  M.S Research  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Richard  W.  Morton,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 

John  H.  Nair,  III,  A.B Industricd  Fellow  in  Dairying 

John  D.  Neville Industrial  Fellow  in  Anim,al  Husbandry 

A.  Bo"iT)  Pack,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Agronom,y 

John  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  B.S Industricd  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Mrs.  Katherine  K.  Riel,  M.S Department  Assistant  in  Languages  and  Literature 

Daniel  E.  Shepardson,  B.S Department  Assistant  in  Chem.istry 

Angus  M.  Shipley,  B.S Alvord  Fellow  in  Dairying 

Donald  A.  Simpson,  B.A Department  Assistant  in  Placement  Service 

Thomas  Sparkes,  B.S Teaching  Fellow _in  Bacteriology 

Frederic  R.  Theriault,  M.S Industricd  Fellow  in  Horticidturcd  Manufactures 

Henry  S.  Thornton,  B.A Department  Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Robert  G.  Tischer,  M.S Research  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Mary  M.  Tormey,  B.A Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 

Moody  F.  Trevett,  M.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Agronomy 

Ruth  E.  Trull,  B.S Department  Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Robert  M.  Verburg,  A.B Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Lowell  E.  Walters,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Animal  Husbandry 

Clara  E.  Weir,  B.H.S Industrial  Fellow  in  Home  Ecomomics  Research 

Frederick  W.  Wenzel,  Jr.,  B.S Industrial  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Donald  G.  Whittredge,  B.S. Department  Assistant  in  Education 

John   M.  Woodward,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology 

Jean    G.  Yereance,  A.B Teaching   Fellow   in   Education 

EMPLOYEES  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT 
MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 

Herbert  F.  Bergeman,  Ph.D Adjunct  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

Frederick  E.  Cole,  B.S Adjunct  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Arthur  Dewey,  M.S Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricidtural  Economics 

H-'alter  W.  Dykstra,  B.S Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Clifford  V.  Kk;htlinoer,  Ph.D Adjunct  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

Raymond  F.  Pelissier,  M.S Adjunct  Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics 

Franklin  E.  Heald,  M.A Adjunct  Professor  of  Education 

(Member  of  Siyfl"  of  St;itf  Df'i)iirt.iiionl,  of  Education) 
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Information  Concerning  the  College 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH     " 

One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  the  remarkable  development  in  the  field  of  science.  This,  in  turn,  brought  about 
great  changes  in  industry,  transportation,  and  agriculture  and  stimulated  the  de- 
sire for  new  information  and  further  training.  People  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  scientific  courses 
gradually  found  their  way  into  the  academies  and  colleges,  though  not  without 
opposition  from  the  friends  of  the  old  classical  training.  In  many  instances,  insti- 
tutions founded  along  literary  and  philosophical  lines  did  not  favor  the  introduction 
of  courses  based  on  the  needs  of  students  desiring  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  tech- 
nical principles  and  practices  of  the  arts  and  industry.  Nevertheless  the  demand 
for  such  courses  increased.  It  was  evident  that  the  old  order  of  education  was 
changing  but  at  the  time  the  new  was  not  apparent.  It  was  under  such  conditions 
that  Massachusetts  State  College  had  its  birth. 

The   Morrill  Act. 

This  demand  for  technical  education  finally  crystallized  into  a  bill  before  Congress 
known  as  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  endowing  colleges  for  this  purpose  in  every  state 
of  the  Union.  The  bill  provided  in  each  state  for  "the  endowment  for  and  mainte- 
nance of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively  prescribe  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  of  life." 

Massachusetts  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1863  by  founding  a 
new  college  at  Amherst  to  be  known  as  "Massachusetts  Agricultural  College"  and 
Chapter  75  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  states  that  "the  leading  ob- 
ject of  the  College  shall  be  to  teach  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  so  as  to  promote  liberal  and  practical  education.  Its  curriculum  may 
include  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  shall  include  military  tactics." 

Founding  and  Early  Growth  of  the  College. 

The  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  were  incorporated  in  1863  and 
oflacers  were  appointed  in  that  year.  It  was  not  until  October  2,  1867,  however, 
that  the  institution  at  Amherst  was  formally  opened  to  students.  At  that  time 
there  were  four  teachers  on  the  faculty  and  four  wooden  buildings  on  the  campus. 
The  number  of  students  steadily  increased  during  the  first  term  and  by  December, 
1867,  forty-seven  had  been  admitted.  From  this  modest  beginning  the  College 
has  grown  steadily  and  its  influence  has  been  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
On  April  15,  1931,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  by  legislative  enactment 
to  Massachusetts  State  College., 

Scope  op  the  Institution. 

In  a  sense,  experimental  work  is  as  old  as  the  institution,  for  even  during  its 
earliest  years  some  very  important  investigations  were  carried  on  by  the  in- 
structors. Research  was  established  as  a  separate  unit,  however,  in  1882,  when  the 
State  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  here. 
In  1887  another  experimental  unit,  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station,  was  provided 
by  Federal  appropriation.  These  two  stations  were  combined  in  1895  and  have 
since  been  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

State  law  also  provides  for  the  maintenance  at  this  College  of  a  Control  Service 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  certain  agricultural  products  for  the  protection  of  purchasers 
and  also  to  eliminate  certain  diseases  of  poultry. 
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The  Extension  Service  of  the  College  was  established  in  1909  and  was  first  sup- 
ported by  grants  of  Federal  funds  in  1914.  This  division  of  the  College  undertakes 
the  large  responsibility  of  teaching  better  methods  in  agriculture  and  home-making 
to  adults  and  boys  and  girls  throughout  the  State,  who  cannot  come  to  the  College 
for  instruction. 

Resident  Instruction. 

Opportunities  for  resident  instruction  have  expanded  greatly  since  the  founding 
of  the  College  in  1863.  In  addition  to  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees,  the  College  now  offers  such  short  courses 
as  the  Winter  School,  Summer  School,  and  the  two-year  course  in  practical  agri-, 
culture  known  as  the  Stockbridge  School.  The  Graduate  School  offers  opportunity 
for  study  for  advanced  degrees.  The  curriculum  of  the  four-year  course  includes 
comprehensive  studies  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Horticulture,  Humanities, 
Landscape  Architecture,  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  Physical  Education,  and 
Social  Sciences.  The  aim  is  to  give  to  each  student  as  high  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  some  particular  branch  of  learning  as  is  possible  without  sacrificing  the 
breadth,  knowledge  and  training  which  should  characterize  the  well-rounded  college 
course. 

THE    COLLEGE    CAMPUS. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  steady  growth  of  the  College,  there  has  come  a 
marked  expansion  in  physical  equipment.  The  original  farm  of  1867,  with  its  run- 
down fields  and  degenerated  apple  orchards  cut  up  here  and  there  by  old  Virginia  rail 
fences  and  hedge  rows,  has  metamorphosed  into  one  of  the  most  attractive  college 
campuses  in  New  England.  A  brief  statement  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  will 
show  to  what  extent  the  original  four  wooden  buildings  have  been  out-grown. 

Location  and  Lands. 

Massachusetts  State  College  is  located  in  Amherst,  a  town  of  about  six  thousand 
people,  overlooking  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the  Connecticut  Velley. 
From  the  standpoint  of  teaching  material  in  the  field  of  science  and  agriculture,  the 
location  is  ideal.  Amherst  is  eighty-eight  miles  from  Boston  and  may  be  reached 
by  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  or  by  bus  connections  from  Northampton,  Hol- 
yoke,  Greenfield,  and  Springfield.  The  Campus  consists  of  a  tract  of  approximately 
seven  hundred  acres,  lying  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village  center.  In  addition  the 
College  owns  another  area  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres  located  about  six 
miles  north  of  the  campus  on  Mount  Toby.    This  is  used  as  a  demonstration  forest. 

The  CoUege  also  operates  a  horticultural  field  station  at  Waltham  and  a  cran- 
berry field  station  at  Wareham. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. 

The  campus  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  oval  attractively  set  off  by  the  college 
pond  in  the  center.  Around  this  oval  are  grouped  the  main  buildings  of  the  College. 
In  the  following  list  the  principal  buildings  are  presented  in  order  about  this  oval. 

South  College. — Administration  building.    Erected  1885. 

North  College. — Dormitory  and  offices.  Also  houses  College  store  and  Barber 
Shop.     Erected  1868. 

Flint  Laboratory. — Laboratories  and  classrooms  for  Department  of  Dairy  Industry. 
Also  houses  Home  Economics  food  laboratory.    Erected  1911. 

Stockbridge  Hall. — Departments  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Manage- 
ment, Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Engineering,  Poultry  Husbandry,  and  Edu- 
cation.   Classrooms  and  laboratories.    Bowker  Auditorium  in  roar.    Erected  1914. 

Horticultural  Manujactures  Laboratory — Laboratories  and  classrooms.  Erected 
1929. 

Grinnell  Arena  and  Abattoir. — Livestock  judging  arena  and  Animal  Husbandry 
laboratory.    Erected  1910  and  1930. 
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Farley  i-H  Club  Building  and  Bowditch  Lodge. — Headquarters  for  4-H  Club 
activities.    Erected  1933  and  1936. 

Engineering  Laboratory. — Erected  1916. 

Draper  Hall. — College  cafeteria.    Erected  1903.    Addition  in  1912. 

Goessmann  Laboratory. — Classrooms  and  laboratories  for  teaching  and  research  in 
Chemistry.    Erected  1924. 

Experiment  Stations. — Research  and  Control  Service  center. 

Abigail  Adams  House. — ^Women's  dormitory.     Erected  1919. 

The  Homestead. — Practice  House  for  Home  Economics. 

Thatcher  Hall. — Men's  dormitory.     Erected  1935. 

Lewis  Hall. — Men's  dormitory.    Erected  1940. 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  House. — Erected  1941. 

Marshall  Laboratory. — Departments  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiology.  Classrooms 
and  laboratories.     Erected  1915. 

Infirmary. — Three  buildings:  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for  out-patients,  and  one 
for  contagious  cases. 

Physics  Building. — Classrooms  and  laboratories  for  Physics  Department.  Erected 
1867. 

Wilder  Hall. — Departments  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Horticulture.  Class- 
rooms and  laboratories.    Erected  1905. 

Fisher  Laboratory. — Pomology  laboratory.    Erected  1910. 

French  Hall. — Departments  of  Floriculture,  Forestry,  Olericulture,  and  Pomology. 
Classrooms  and  laboratories.    Erected  1908.    Addition  in  1913. 

Clark  Hall. — Department  of  Botany.    Classrooms  and  laboratories.    Erected  1906. 

Fernald  Hall. — Departments  of  Entomology  and  Zoology,  and  Geology  and  Min- 
eralogy.   Classrooms  and  laboratories.    Erected  1909. 

Mathematics  Building. — Mathematics  and  Surveying. 

Paige  Laboratory. — Department  of  Veterinary  Science.  Classrooms  and  labora- 
tories.   Erected  1898. 

Physical  Education  Building  and  Cage. — Offices,  classrooms,  swimming  pool,  exer- 
cise cage,  laboratory  rooms.    Erected  1931. 

Drill  Hall. — Departments  of  Military  Science  and  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Memorial  Hall. — Student  social  center.     Alumni  headquarters.     Erected  1921. 

Old  Chapel. — Division  of  Liberal  Arts.    Erected  1885. 

GooDELL   Library. 

This  fine  new  building,  completed  in  1935,  houses  the  College  Library.  It  contains 
one  of  the  best  collections  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences  in  the  country,  with 
especial  strength  in  entomology,  botany,  chemistry,  horticulture,  landscape  architec- 
ture, soil  science,  and  animal  husbandry,  but  with  considerable  collections,  also,  in 
literature,  history,  economics,  and  sociology.  There  are  more  than  116,000  bound 
books  and  50,000  classified  pamphlets  giving  most  recent  information. 

The  periodical  file  contains  more  than  550  current  magazines,  both  scientific  and 
popular,  and  a  careful  selection  of  newspapers,  together  with  many  periodical  publi- 
cations of  learned  societies.  The  library  is  unusually  rich  in  files  of  journals  and 
proceedings  of  Experiment  Stations  and  learned  societies. 

Farm  Buildings,  Land,  and  Equipment 

College  Farm  and  Barns. — The  College  Farm  consists  of  240  acres  located  west 
of  the  campus.  The  farm  is  used  for  instructional  work  in  field  crops,  planning  of 
crop  rotation,  practical  field  operation  of  farm  machinery  and  tractors,  and  farm 
management.  The  livestock  of  the  farm  include  about  175  head  of  registered  cattle 
representing  the  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Holstein,  Jersey,  Milking  Shorthorns,  and  Heri-. 
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ford  breeds,  a  considerable  number  of  registered  Chester  White  swine,  a  flock  of 
about  100  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Sheep,  25  Percheron  Horses,  and  a  Morgan 
stallion.  These  animals  are  used  chiefly  for  demonstration  and  instruction  in  feeding 
and  herd  management  and  in  livestock  judging. 

Poultry  Plants.— The  College  or  instructional  Poultry  Plant  is  a  modern  poultry 
laboratory  including  classroom  and  laboratory  buildings.  The  College  maintains 
four  breeds  of  birds  for  use  in  judging,  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  courses. 
New  types  of  incubators,  brooders,  and  batteries  are  operated  for  instruction  pur- 
poses. The  Tillson  Experimental  Poultry  Farm  also  accommodates  more  than  1000 
layers  and  is  used  for  studies  in  poultiy  genetics  and  breeding.  Both  farms  permit 
a  three-year  rotation  for  about  5,000  growing  chickens. 

Nutrition  Laboratory. — A  laboratory  for  the  study  of  small  animals  and  chickens 
in  connection  with  investigations  into  human,  animal,  and  poultry  nutrition. 

Cavalry  Stable. — Houses  70  horses  for  R.  O.  T.  C.  cavalry  unit.    Erected  1925. 

Experiment  Station  Barns. — These  buildings  contain  the  equipment  and  animals 
used  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

Orchards  and  Vineyards. — The  college  orchard  contains  about  20  varieties  of 
peaches,  25  of  plums,  20  of  pears,  and  100  of  apples.  Common  varieties  of  grapes 
are  grown  in  the  vineyard  and  with  the  various  approved  trellis  systems.  These 
orchards  are  used  for  teaching  material  in  Pomology. 

Vegetable  Gardens. — Here  are  grown  the  class  materials  used  by  the  Vegetable 
Gardening  Department. 

Mt.  Toby  Demonstration  Forest. — This  is  an  area  of  approximately  750  acres  lo- 
casted  on  Mt.  Toby.  It  contains  the  various  types  of  forest  growth  found  throughout 
the  State.  It  serves  as  a  field  laboratory  in  Forestry  and  Wild  Life  Management. 
Students  have  the  privilege  of  working  out  problems  in  silviculture,  forest  men- 
suration, and  management.  Improvement  cuttings,  cutting  for  utilization,  and  for- 
est planning  are  conducted  here  also. 


COURSES    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Four-Year  Course. — Each  undergraduate  is  required  to  enroll  in  one  of  the  eight 
four-year  Majors  and  may  complete  curricula  leading  to  either  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  (B.S.)  or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  degree. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  those  candidates  who  com- 
plete the  prescribed  courses  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  following  Divisions:  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  Home  Economics,  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  Physical 
Education  (for  men),  as  indicated  on  page  35  and  the  specialization  requirements 
Df  the  junior  and  senior  years  as  outlined  on  page  37;  or  the  General  Engineering 
and  Recreational  Leadership  curriculum.  This  degree  v/ill  also  be  granted  to  students 
who  complete  the  departmental  requirements  for  specialization  in  Economics,  Edu- 
cation, Psychology,  or  Sociology  except  as  the  candidate  prefers  the  A.B.  degree  and 
meets  the  requirements  to  be  found  in  the  following  paragraph. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  those  candidates  who  major  in 
the  Division  of  Liberal  Arts  and  who  complete  the  requirements  of  that  Divi- 
sion for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  as  indicated  on  page  35.  During 
these  junior  and  senior  years  they  may  fulfill  either  the  departmental  require- 
ments for  specialization  in  History  or  Languages  and  Literature;  or  the  de- 
partmental requirements  for  specialization  in  Economics,  Education,  Psychology,  or 
Sociology  and  supjjlement  these  witli  eighteen  credits  from  the  following  group: 
History,  Languages  and  Literature,  Philosophy,  Music,  and  Art. 

Special  arrangement  is  made  for  some  graduates  of  county  agricultural  schools 
and  of  agricultural  departments  of  certain  iiigh  schools  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  for  four  years  of  college  work. 
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Five-Year  Course  in  Landscape  Architecture. — A  five-year  course  is  offered  in 
Landscape  Architecture  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Graduate  School. — The  degrees  of  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  granted  upon  the  completion  of  satisfac- 
tory study,  research  and  a  thesis.    For  further  information  see  page  110. 

Summer  School. — Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  are  offered  in  the  six 
weeks'  summer  school  and  credits  earned  may  apply  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  or 
advanced  degrees. 

Several  short  courses  in  agriculture  are  offered  which  do  not  lead  to  a  degree. 
These  are  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  degree  course  or 
who  desire  only  a  practical  training  in  modern  agriculture  methods.  For  further  in- 
formation see  page  111. 

Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture. — This  is  a  two-year  course  in  practical  agri- 
culture and  related  industries  offering  a  high  type  of  training  to  those  who  wish 
to  enter  some  special  agricultural  enterprise.    See  page  112. 

Winter  School. — A  series  of  practical  short  courses  are  offered  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  These  courses  range  from  one  to  ten  weeks  in  duration  and  are  de- 
scribed on  page  113. 

HEALTH  SERVICE. 

The  College  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all  stiidents  while  on  the  campus 
and  for  this  purpose  maintains  a  Department  of  Student  Health  staffed  by  two 
physicians  and  two  resident  registered  nurses,  and  a  group  of  three  Infirmary  build- 
ings. 

(1)  Physical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  annually  of  all  under- 
graduate students,  or  more  often  if  indicated.  This  examination  is  given  to 
freshmen  during  matriculation  week.  Evidence  of  a  SUCCESSFUL  smallpox 
vaccination  ia  required. 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  offices  in  the  Physical  Education  Building 
and  in  the  out-patient  Infirmary  Building,  where  they  may  be  consulted  during 
college  hours.     , 

(3)  The  Infirmary  consists  of  3  buildings,  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for  contagious 
cases,  and  one  for  out-patient  cases,  where  the  out-patient  clinic  is  conducted 
daily  by  one  of  the  Student  Health  physicians. 

(4)  The  students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  physicians  at  the  first  sign  of 
physical  disorder,  or  even  for  minor  accidents.  Many  severe  illnesses  and  much 
lost  time  can  be  avoided  by  early  or  preventive  treatment. 

(5)  No  charge  is  made  to  Infirmary  bed  patients  for  the  first  seven  days  in  the 
school  year;  time  in  excess  of  seven  days  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
day.  A  nominal  charge  may  be  made  to  out-patients  for  miscellaneous  treat- 
ments. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  fee  charged  as  specified  in  paragraph  5,  the  following  addi- 
tional expenses  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(a)  Nurses. — If  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the  proper  care  of  an  individual 
the  services  and  board  of  this  nurse  will  be  paid  by  the  patient.  Such  a 
nurse  will  be  vmder  the  general  supervision  of  the  resident  nurse. 

(b)  Projessional  Service. — If  a  student  requires  continuous  medical  attention  by 
a  physician,  he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town  physician  and  become  re- 
sponsible for  fees  charged  by  that  physician. 

(c)  Supplies. — Special  medical  supplies  prescribed  by  a  physician  will  be  charged 
to  the  patient. 

(d)  Laundry. — Expenses  for  personal  laundry  incurred  by  students  while  in  the 
^,           Infirmary  will  be  charged  to  the  individual  student. 
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STUDENT  EXPENSES 

Student  college  expenses  vary  from  approximately  $500  per  year  to  $600  for  the 
normally  economical  student.  First  year  expenses  are  usually  greater  that  those  of 
the  other  three  years  and  there  is  less  opportunity  in  this  year  to  earn.  It  is,  there- 
fore, recommended  to  the  entering  student  that  he  have  available  at  least  $500  with 
which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  year.  Women  students  are  recommended  to 
plan  on  a  minimum  expense  of  $550. 

The  following  summary  of  a  year's  expenses  includes  only  those  items  which  are 
strictly  college  costs  and  does  not  include  amounts  for  clothing,  laundry,  travel,  etc., 
which  vary  with  the  individual.  Tuition  for  residents  of  Massachusetts  is  $100  and 
others  $220. 

Tuition  (citizens  of  Massachusetts)   . 
Room  in  college  dormitory  or  in  private  house 
Board,  $6.00  per  week  (College  Dining  Hall)  . 
Books,  stationery  and  miscellaneous  items 
Student  Taxes 


Low 

Normal 

$100.00 

$100.00 

80.00 

140.00 

200.00 

200.00 

60.00 

90.00 

26.50 

26.50 

,60      $556.50 


Initial  Payment  for  Freshmen. 


The  initial  payment  required  of  freshmen  at  the  time  of  fall  registration  is  ap- 
proximately $230  and  is  made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Tuition  (citizens  of  Massachusetts) $50 .(X) 

Room  rent   (dormitory) ,        .  60.00 

Board  (College  Dining  Hall  to  Dec.  1)  (Approx.) 60.00 

Military   Uniform 20.00 

*Student  Tax 13.50 

Books,  stationery  and  miscellaneous  items 30.00 


$233.50 

Advance  Payment. 

New  students  will  be  expected  to  make  an  advance  payment  of  $15  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  College  as  soon  as  they  are  notified  by  the  Dean  that  they  are  accepted 
for  admission.  This  will  be  considered  as  first  payment  on  registration  fees  which  will 
be  due  at  time  of  matricidation  in  September  and  will  be  returned  to  the  student  if 
he  advises  the  College  before  August  20  that  he  will  not  present  himself  for  ad- 
mission. If  the  student  fails  to  notify  the  College  of  withdrawal  before  that  date 
this  preliminary  payment  will  be  forfeited. 

Refunds. 

A  student  who  leaves  the  College  for  any  reason  before  a  semester  is  half  com- 
pleted will  have  refunded  to  him  one-half  the  fees  paid  for  that  semester,  but  one 
who  leaves  after  a  semester  is  half  over  will  be  allowed  no  rebate  of  fees  and  a  re- 
fund only  of  unused  board  charges.    There  will  be  no  refund  of  prepaid  rent. 

College  Fees. 

In  accordance  with  policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  all  charges  for  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  room  rent  in  College  dormitories  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  and  must  be  paid  within  seven  days  of  opening  day. 

Charges  for  board  in  the  College  Dining  Hall  are  due  at  the  beginning  and  ap- 
proximately the  midde  of  each  semester  on  dates  as  specified  below.  These  charges 
mu.st  be  paid  within  seven  days  of  the  due  date. 

As  a  public  institution  operating  upon  appropriation  of  public  funds,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  College  to  extend  credit  beyond  the  limits  indicated  above. 

*  ThiB  tax  in  for  the  support  of  Ktiidi'iit  activitioH  and  entitles  each  Btudent  to  participate  in 
the  various  enterprises  represented. 
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Failure  to  meet  College  charges  when  due  must  result  m  the  suspension  of  the 
student.    Fee  for  late  registration,  $1.00. 

Tuition. — Residents  of  Massachusetts  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $100  per  year, 
payable  in  advance  in  two  instalments  of  $50  each  on  the  first  day  of  each  semester. 
For  those  who  are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts,  the  tuition  fee  is  $220  per  year. 
Students  entering  from  Massachusetts  are  required  to  file  with  the  Treasurer  a  state- 
ment signed  by  town  or  city  clerk,  stating  that  the  applicant's  father  or  legal 
guardian  is  a  legal  resident  of  Massachusetts,  unless  applicant  himself  is  of  legal 
age,  in  which  case  a  similar  statement  must  be  filed  indicating  his  own  legal  resi- 
dence. Where  the  guardian  is  certifying  to  this  statement,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  appointment  by  the  court. 

If  the  student  is  not  in  the  care  of  nor  responsible  to  either  a  parent  or  legal 
guardan,  a  statement  should  be  furnished  by  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  his  ex- 
-penses  and  training,  stating  blood  relationship,  if  any,  and  how  long  the  student  has 
lived  under  the  care  of  this  person.  Certificate  of  residence,  as  described  above,  should 
be  presented  for  this  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  student. 

Military  Uniform. — All  students  taking  military  drill  are  required  to  make  a  de- 
posit of  $20  for  the  uniform.  A  rebate  of  this  amount  is  made  when  the  uniform  is 
returned.    Boots  are  also  furnished  at  approximately  $4.50  per  pair. 

Board. — All  freshman  students  and  all  residents  of  college  dormitories  are  required 
to  board  at  the  College  Dining  Hall.  However,  upper-class  men,  residents  of  dormi- 
tories, may  board  off-campus  in  approved  dining  halls  which  are  under  faculty  super- 
vision. Service  is  on  a  cafeteria  basis  and  students  pay  in  advance  approximately  as 
follows : 

At  the  opening  of  college $60.50 

At  December  2   . 36.45 

At  the  beginning  of  second  semester 40.75 

Upon  return  from  spring  recess 56.55 

For  absences  of  one  week  or  more  rebates  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per  week  may  be 
granted  provided  the  absence  is  authorized  by  the  Dean  and  the  rebate  approved  by 
the  Treasurer.    No  rebates  will  be  allowed  for  absences  of  less  than  one  week. 

If  a  student's  home  is  nearby  and  for  this  or  any  similar  reason  he  is  regularly 
absent  from  the  campus  over  week  ends,  upon  request  from  his  parent  or  guardian, 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College,  he  may  board  in  the  College  Dining  Hall  for 
a  five-day  week  (fifteen  consecutive  meals  beginning  with  Monday  breakfast)  at  the 
rate  of  80  percent  of  that  paid  for  a  seven  day  week. 

Excuses  from  compliance  with  these  regulations  concerning  board  shall  be  made 
only  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  College,  who  may  require  a  recommendation  in  in- 
dividual cases  from  the  Student  Health  Officer,  if  the  excuse  is  requested  for  health 
reasons,  or  from  the  Dean,  if  the  reason  has  to  do  with  the  student's  academic  op- 
portunities. 

Rooms. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  freshman  men  and  women  students, 
unless  given  permission  to  commute  shall  be  housed  in  campus  dormitories.  Dormi- 
tory rooms  are  also  available  for  upper-class  students.  Those  who  cannot  be  so 
housed  live  in  fraternity  or  sorority  houses,  or  in  private  homes. 

Dormitories  will  be  open  for  occupancy  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of 
College. 

Rooms  are  furnished  except  for  necessary  bedding  and  linen  and  are  cared  for  by 
the  students  occupying  them.    Each  occupant  is  held  for  any  damage  done. 

All  student  property  must  be  removed  from  the  rooms  immediately  after  the  final 
examinations  in  June  and  not  later  than  noon  of  the  Friday  of  Commencement 
week.  Such  property  not  removed  by  the  owner  will  be  removed  by  the  College  and 
stored  at  the  owner's  expense. 

The  general  supervision  of  housing  of  all  students  is  in  charge  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Housing. 
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Women  Students. 

a.  All  freshman  girls  will  be  assigned  rooms  in  campus  dormitories.  The  Adviser 
of  Women  may  excuse  any  at  her  discretion  for  the  reasons  that  they  wish 
to  live  at  home  or  that  they  have  opportunity  to  earn  board  and  room  in  a 
private  residence. 

b.  All  sophomore  girls  will  live  in  campus  dormitories  in  so  far  as  accommoda- 
tions are  available  unless  excused  by  the  Adviser  of  Women. 

c.  Upper-class  girls  may  live  in  campus  dormitories  if  accommodations  are  avail- 
able and  their  wishes  will  take  precedence  over  the  sophomore  requirement. 
Their  selection  of  rooms  will  be  by  lot  under  the  supervision  of  the  Adviser  of 
Women. 

d.  At  the  close  of  each  college  year  all  sophomore  girls  will  draw  lots  for  dormi- 
tory rooms  for  the  next  year.  Assignments  to  rooms  will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  sequence  fixed  by  this  draw.  As  vacancies  occur  during  the  year  ,the 
Adviser  of  Women  will  assign  these  vacated  rooms  to  sophomore  girls  in  accord- 
ance with  this  sequence  and  any  student  thus  assigned  to  a  dormitory  room 
must  take  up  residence  there  within  two  weeks  after  receipt  of  notice. 

e.  It  is  expected  that  not  more  than  one  sophomore  girl  from  any  one  sorority  will 
be  assigned  dormitory  room  in  any  single  year  under  the  provisions  of  "d." 

Men  Students. 

a.  Assignment  of  rooms  for  men  is  in  charge  of  the  Registrar. 

b.  Upper-class  men  wishing  dormitory  rooms  should  apply  at  the  Registrar's  office 
before  May  1.  Those  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories  will  be 
given  permission  to  live  in  private  homes. 

Financial  Requirements  for  Graduation  or  Honorable  Dismissal. 

Diplomas  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  withheld  from  all  students  who 
have  not  paid  all  bills  and  all  loans  due  the  College  or  all  legitimate  bills  for  room 
rent  and  board  due  fraternities  or  private  individuals.  All  such  bills  due  the  College 
must  be  paid  ten  days  preceding  Commencement.  If  paid  after  that  date  and  the 
student  is  othei-wise  eligible,  he  may  graduate  the  following  year 

Student  Aid. 

Students  desiring  any  form  of  financial  aid  from  the  college — scholarship,  employ- 
ment, or  loan — are  required  to  file  application  with  the  Student  Aid  Committee  not 
later  than  June  10  of  each  year  on  a  standard  application  form  indicating  the  form 
of  aid  desired.    Incoming  freshmen  are  allowed  an  extension  of  time. 

These  application  forms  are  used  to  determine  the  comparative  need  of  the  appli- 
cants and  are  passed  on  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee.  No  student  is  eligible  for 
any  kind  of  financial  assistance  from  the  College  unless  he  or  she  has  filed  the  re- 
quired forms  and  has  been  certified  as  deserving  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee. 
Application  forms  may  be  secured  at  the  Placement  Service  Office,  South  College. 

For  loans  a  special  form  is  required  in  addition  to  the  above  forms.  This  blank 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Placement  Office. 

In  order  to  give  assistance  to  as  many  needy  students  as  possible,  ilie  Student  Aid 
Committee  has  adopted  the  general  policy  to  limit  financial  aid  per  student  to  the 
equivalent  of  board  at  the  college  Dining  Hall,  or  approximately  $200.00. 

Student  Employment. 

The  College  affords  opportimity  for  part-time  employment  for  a  limited  number 
of  needy  students.  The  number  of  applicants  usually  far  exceeds  the  number  of 
positions  open  so  that  no  guarantee  can  be  made  that  a  student  will  find  employ- 
ment through  the  College.  The  C'olloge  Placement  Service  renders  every  possible 
aasistance  to   deserving  students  in   search   of  emi)loyrnent.     Besides   such   oppor- 
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tunities  on  the  campus  as  waiters  and  kitchen  helpers  at  the  dining  hall,  janitors  for 
buildings,  assistants  on  the  farm  and  in  college  laboratories,  there  are  some  oppor- 
tunities in  private  homes  and  businesses  in  the  town. 

Prospective  students  are  cautioned  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  their  earning 
capacity  the  first  year.  Students  who  are  planning  to  enter  college  for  the  first  time, 
therefore,  are  advised  that  they  should  have  at  least  $500.00  available  with  which  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  year.  Some  students  stay  out  of  school  for  a  year  after 
graduating  from  high  school  in  order  to  work  and  save  this  amount. 

N.  Y.  A.  Work  Program. 

The  College  has  been  granted  student  employment  funds  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  the  adoption  of  the  program.  The  policy  of  the  Federal  Administration 
cannot  be  predicted,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  as  long  as  student  relief  projects 
are  in  effect  this  College  will  be  a  participant.  The  tyfje  of  work  to  which  students 
are  assigned  under  N.  Y.  A.  projects  consists  of  the  following:  Clerical  and  office, 
library  and  museum,  laboratory  and  research  assistance,  reading  and  grading  papers 
and  miscellaneous  types. 

In  addition  to  the  college  projects,  community  projects  are  organized  consisting  of 
the  following  types  of  work:  Education,  recreation,  health  and  welfare  and  other 
miscellaneous  types. 

The  rate  of  pay  is  30  cents  per  hour.  Advances  are  made  for  meritorious  service. 
The  positions  are  based  on  the  average  earning  capacity  of  $15.00  per  month.  The 
number  of  positions  assigned  to  our  college  the  past  year  was  ten  per  cent  of  our 
total  student  enrollment. 

Due  consideration  is  given  to  new  students  in  making  job  assignments  to  this 
work  program. 

Scholarships. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  only  to  needy  students  of  high  character  whose  habits 
of  life  are  economical  and  whose  scholastic  records  are  satisfactory.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  these  scholarships  are  available  for  entering  freshmen.  Any  candidate  wish- 
ing to  apply  for  a  freshman  scholarship  should  secure  a  scholarship  application 
blank  at  the  Dean's  Office.  This  application  must  be  filed  by  May  1  of  the  year 
the  student  is  to  enter.  Upperclassmen  applying  for  scholarship  assistance  should 
file  their  application  in  the  Placement  Ofiice  before  they  leave  College  in 
June.  Scholarships  are  paid  in  installments  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
in  the  form  of  a  credit  on  the  student's  bill.  A  scholarship  may  be  dis- 
continued at  the  close  of  any  semester  if  the  scholastic  record  of  the  recipient  is 
unsatisfactory. 

Scholarship  -funds  this  year  include  the  following: 

Alvord  Dairy  Scholarship  Fund.  A  fund  of  $4,000  received  in  1906  by  a  bequest  of 
Henry  E.  Alvord.  Income  used  to  support  a  student  making  a  specialty  of  the  study 
of  Dairy  Husbandry  with  the  intention  of  being  an  investigator,  teacher  or  special 
practitioner  in  connection  with  the  dairy  industry. 

Frederick  G.  Crane  Fund.  Gift  of  Rose  P.  Crane,  Frederick  G.  Crane,  Jr.,  and 
Rosemary  Crane  of  Dalton,  in  1924,  to  establish  a  fund  of  $25,000  in  memory  of 
Frederick  G.  Crane  of  Dalton,  Mass.  Income  to  be  used  to  aid  worthy  under-grad- 
uate  students,  preference  being  given  to  residents  of  Berkshire  County. 

Gassett  Scholarship  Fund.  Fund  of  $1,500  from  Henry  Gassett  of  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1886.    Income  used  for  general  scholarships. 

Charles  A.  Gleason  Fund.  Bequest  of  $5,000  from  Charles  A.  Gleason  of  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  in  1926.     Income  used  for  general  scholarships. 

Sears  Scholarships.  Through  the  generosity  of  Sears  Roebuck  and  Company 
seven  scholarships  of  $125  each  are  awarded  annually  to  deserving  students  in  the 
freshman  class  who  desire  to  major  in  Agriculture. 
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Porter  L.  Newton  Fund.  Fund  of  $23,411.33  being  a  gift  of  Porter  L.  Newton  of 
Waltham,  Mass.,  in  1926.  Income  used  for  scholarships  for  worthy  and  deserving 
students  in  the  field  of  Agriculture. 

Betsey  C.  Pinkerton  Fund.  Bequest  of  $4,500  from  Betsey  C.  Pinkerton,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  in  1935  to  create  two  general  scholarships  for  two  graduates  of  the  schools  of 
Worcester,  either  boys  or  girls. 

Lotta  Scholarships.  The  Trustees  of  the  Lotta  Crabtree  Agricultural  Fund  have 
made  available  a  substantial  sum  for  scholarships.  One-fourth  of  the  amount  granted 
will  be  awarded  to  incoming  freshmen. 

Whiting  Street  Scholarship  Fund.  Fund  of  $2,000  by  will  of  Whiting  Street  of 
Northampton,  Mass.,  in  1879,  income  used  for  scholarships  for  needy  students  as  the 
faculty  may  direct. 

Helen  A.  Whittier  Scholarship  Fund,.  Fund  of  $3,193.45  established  by  Massa- 
chusetts State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  1929,  income  used  for  a  scholarship 
in  Art  as  applied  to  living,  as  a  memorial  to  Miss  Helen  A.  Whittier.  This  is  for 
women  students  only. 

J.  D.  W.  French  Fund.  Gift  of  the  Bay  State  Agricultural  Society  in  1923,  $10,000. 
Income  used  to  defray  expenses  of  judging  teams  to  national  dairy  and  livestock 
shows,  and  also  for  scholarships,  loans  and  prizes  in  Dairying  and  Forestry. 

Garden  Club  Federation  of  Massachusetts  Founder  Scholarship  in  Honor  of  Mar- 
garet F.  Motley.  One  scholarship  of  $100  for  an  upperclass  student  studying  Horti- 
culture, Landscape  Architecture,  or  Floriculture. 

Hood  Dairy  Scholarship  Fund.  Established  by  the  Charles  H.  Hood  Educational 
Trust  of  Boston  to  aid  boys  whose  ultimate  objective  is  the  operation  of  their  own 
dairy  farm.  The  $800  available  yearly  is  divided  equally  among  the  four  classes. 
Each  class  award  may  go  to  one  student  or  be  divided  among  several. 

There  are  -also  the  following  special  scholarships: 

Cotting  Memorial  Scholarship — all  college  expenses  of  freshman  year — for  a  woman 
student.  Recipient  of  this  scholarship  is  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  New 
England  Branch  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  from  among  candidates 
proposed  by  State  Leaders  of  4-H  Club  work  in  the  New  England  states. 

Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships, — 

Twenty-five  scholarships  of  approximately  $100  known  as  the  Wilbur  H.  H. 
Ward  Scholarships.  The  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Fund  is  administered  by  a 
Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the  College.  Applicants  for  these  scholar- 
ships should  write  to  Sumner  R.  Parker,  who  may  be  addressed  at  the  College. 
They  are  available  only  to  Hampshire  County  boys. 

Women's  Student  Government  Association  Scholarship  of  $50.  An  award  by  the 
Women's  Student  Government  Association  to  a  young  woman  student  at  the  end  of 
her  junior  year.  The  basis  of  award  considers  character  and  personality,  scholastic 
achievement,  campus  influence  and  service. 

Loans. 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  College,  funds  have  been  donated  to 
j/rovide  loans  for  a  limited  number  of  students  of  the  three  upper  classes  to  assist 
in  paying  tuition  or  other  college  expenses.  These  loans  are  granted,  after  proper 
consideration,  to  needy  students  of  good  scholarship  whose  habits  are  economical. 
All  loans  are  secured  by  a  note  endoi'sed  by  a  responsible  party  as  collateral.  All 
such  loans  must  be  paid  before  graduation.  Upon  withdrawal  from  College,  loans 
automatically  become  due.  Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  3%  to  maturity, 
5%  thereafter  on  loans  from  all  funds  except  the  Lotta  Agricultural  Fund,  from 
which  loans  are  made  without  interest.  Application  for  loans  should  be  made  to  the 
Student  Aid  Committee,  Placement  Service  Oflice,  South  College.  No  loan  will  be 
granted  in  excess  of  $150  in  any  one  year. 
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If  Umda  are  available  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  second  semester,  loans  may  be 
made  in  exceptional  cases  to  members  of  the  Freshman  class  whose  scholastic  record 
is  satisfactory  and  whose  budget  calculations  have  been  upset  through  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control. 

Danforth  Ketjes  Bangs  Fund. — This  is  a  gift  of  $6,000  from  Louisa  A.  Baker  of 
Amherst,  the  income  of  which  is  used  in  aiding  poor,  industrious  and  deserving  stu- 
dents to  obtain  an  education  in  the  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Lotta  Agricultural  Fund.  A  limited  number  of  loans  are  made  to  students  from 
the  income  of  this  fund.  Such  loans  are  made  without  interest  but  only  to  deserv- 
ing students  of  high  scholastic  rank.  This  fund  is  administered  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  independent  of  the  College  although  loans  are  made  only  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  of  the  College. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club  Fund. — The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Club  has 
given  $500  to  be  used  as  a  loan  fund  at  the  Massachusetts  State  College  to  help 
deserving  students  there  who  intend  to  go  into  agricultural  work. 

4-H  Club  Loan  Fund  for  Boys.— A  loan  fund  of  $1,000. 

4-H  Club  Loan  Fund  jor  Girls. — A  loan  fund  of  $100. 

Vincent  Goldthwait  Memorial  Loan  Fund. — A  gift  of  $5,000  from  Dr.  Joel  E. 
Goldthwait  in  memory  of  his  son.  This  fund  is  used  almost  entirely  for  students  in 
the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture. 

Frank  A.  Waugh  Foundation. — Graduates  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  friends  of  Professor  Emeritus  Waugh  have  established  this  fund,  to  be 
used  in  part  for  loans  to  deserving  seniors  and  fifth  year  students  of  that  department. 
Requests  for  loans  shall  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Landscape  Architecture  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Foundation, 
who  shall  make  final  decision  as  to  granting  of  the  loans  and  the  amounts  thereof. 


SCHOLARSHIP  HONORS  AND  AWARDS. 

Dean's  Scholarship  Groups. — At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  a  list  is  posted  of 
those  students  who  during  the  previous  semester  made  a  general  average  of  80  per- 
cent or  better.  Three  groups  are  recognized ;  those  between  90  and  100 ;  those  be- 
tween 85  and  90;  and  those  between  80  and  85.  Sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  in 
the  first  two  groups  are  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  the  matter  of  class  at- 
tendance. 

Departmental  Honors. — A  student  who  has  shown  outstanding  promise  within  some 
department  and  has  maintained  a  general  scholastic  average  of  80  percent  or  better 
is  permitted  to  apply  for  the  privilege  of  registering  for  departmental  honors.  If  his 
application  is  accepted  by  his  department  and  the  Honors  Committee,  he  is  allowed 
to  pursue  a  course  of  independent  study  within  the  department  of  his  choice 
throughout  his  senior  year.  This  may  include  intensive  reading,  investigation  or 
laboratory  work  in  connection  with  some  problem  that  he  chooses  for  his  considera- 
tion. The  objective  is  to  create  on  the  part  of  the  student  initiative,  the  power  of 
independent  investigation  and  to  develop  in  him  the  spirit  of  research.  Although 
the  student  is  responsible  for  his  undertaking  he  is  encouraged  to  consult  with  his 
department  in  regard  to  his  work  should  the  need  arise.  At  the  close  of  his  study 
the  student  presents  a  thesis  covering  his  investigation.  In  addition  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  appear  for  an  oral  or  written  examination.  If  by  the  excellence  of  his 
work  he  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  his  department  and  the  Honors  Committee, 
his  name  will  appear  on  the  commencement  program  as  receiving  honors  in  the  field 
of  his  specialization. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Elections. — Those  members  of  the  senior  class  whose  scholarship 
average  has  been  85  or  above  are  eligible  for  election  to  the  Honorary  Scholarship 
Society  of  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  class  can  be  elected,  how- 
ever. 
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Scholastic  Prizes. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Aivard  for  Scholarship. — Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
Phi,  honorary  scholarship  society,  offers  an  award  of  $50  for  outstanding  work  in 
scholarship.  This  is  given  to  some  member  of  the  senior  class  at  the  opening  of  col- 
lege in  the  fall.    The  award  is  based  on  the  record  of  the  first  three  years. 

The  Grinnell  Prizes. — Given  by  the  Hon.  William  Claflin  of  Boston,  in  honor 
of  George  B.  Grinnell,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  for  excellence  in  theoretical  and  practical 
agriculture.  The  contest  is  open  to  those  senior  students  whose  records  show  an 
average  standing  of  80  or  above  for  the  technical  work  taken  in  the  Divisions  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  during  the  junior  and  senior  years.  There  are  three 
prizes,  $25,  $15,  and  $10. 

The  Burnham  Prizes. — These  were  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham  of  Boston.  Prizes  of  $15  and  $10  are  awarded  to  those 
students  delivering  the  best  and  second  best  declamations  in  the  Burnham  contest. 
The  preliminaiy  contests  are  open  under  certain  restrictions  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. 

The  Flint  Prizes. — The  Flint  Oratorical  Contest  was  established  in  1881  by  a  gift 
of  the  late  Charles  L.  Flint,  a  former  president  of  the  College.  After  his  death  the 
prizes  were  continued  by  college  appropriation.  Prizes  of  $30  and  $15  are  awarded 
as  first  and  second  prizes  to  those  two  students  delivering  the  best  orations  in  this 
contest. 

The  Hills  Botanical  Prize.— This  is  given  through  the  generosity  of  Henry  F. 
and  Leonard  M.  Hills  of  Amherst,  for  the  first  and  second  best  herbaria.  Competi- 
tion is  open  to  members  of  the  senior,  junior  and  sophomore  classes.  First  prize  $20, 
second  prize  $15.. 

The  Betty  Steinbugler  Prize  in  English. — This  prize  was  endowed  by  John  L. 
Steinbugler,  New  York  City,  in  honor  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  Steinbugler  Robert- 
son, a  graduate  of  this  College  in  1929.  It  is  awarded  to  a  woman  in  the  junior  or 
senior  class  who  has  written  the  best  long  paper  on  a  subject  of  literary  in\'estigation 
in  a  course  in  English  during  the  year. 

ATHLETIC  AND  ACADEMIC  PRIZES. 

The  Allan  Leon  Pond  Memorial  Medal. — This  medal  is  awarded  for  general  excel- 
lence in  football  in  memory  of  Allan  Leon  Pond  of  the  class  of  1920,  who  died  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1920.  He  was  a  congenial  companion,  a  devoted  lover  of  Alma  Mater,  a 
veteran  of  the  Great  War,  a  fine  all-round  athlete  and  a  true  amateur.  He  would 
rather  win  than  lose,  but  he  would  rather  play  fair  than  win.  He  has  been  char- 
acterized as  a  typical  student  of  this  College. 

The  Southern  Alumni  Baseball  Cup. — This  cup  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
baseball  team  who  contributes  most  to  the  success  and  reputation  of  the  team,  both 
in  respect  to  skill  and  spirit. 

The  Thomas  E.  Minkstein  Memorial  Award. — This  award  is  made  by  the  Class 
of  1931  in  memory  of  their  classmate  who  died  July  16,  1930,  while  he  was  captain- 
olect  of  football.  The  award  is  given  to  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  Junior 
C!lass  who  has  as  nearly  as  possible  attained  those  standards  of  athletics,  scholarship 
and  leadership  set  by  him  whose  memory  this  award  honors. 

Thr  George  Henry  Richards  Memorial  Cup. — This  cup  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
Dienihrr  of  the  basketball  team  who  shows  the  greatest  improvement  in  leadership, 
sportsmanship,  and  individual  and  team  play  during  the  year.  It  is  in  memory  of 
George  Henry  Richards  of  the  Class  of  1921  who  died  suddenly  while  a  student  at 
the  College. 

The  .loseph  Lojko  Memorial  Placiue. — This  plaque  is  presented  to  a  senior  who 
must  be  a  letter  man,  have  a  satisfactory  scholastic  record  and  show  those  qualities 
of  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  which  make  for  leadership.  An  award  in  honor  of 
Joseph  Lojko  of  the  class  of  1934,  outstanding  athlete  who  died  while  a  senior  in  the 
College. 
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Academics  Conspicuous  Service  Trophy. — This  trophy  is  awarded  annually  to  that 
student  who  has  made  the  most  important,  single  contribution  to  the  Academic  Ac- 
tivities during  the  year. 

Academics  Managers'  Prize. — Fifty  dollars  in  gold  awarded  annually  to  that 
Academics  manager  who  fulfills  his  duties  most  efficiently. 

Poetry  Prizes. — Fifteen  and  ten  dollar  prizes  are  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the 
best  poems  published  in  the  Collegian  during  the  year. 

MILITARY  AWARDS. 

Society  of  the  Sojis  of  the  American  Revolution  Medals. — These  medals  are 
awarded  to  the  two  R.O.T.C.  students  outstanding  in  leadership  ability  and  military 
proficiency.  Donated  by  the  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 

315th  Cavalry  Trophy  (Sabre) — This  trophy  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the 
Senior  Class  selected  by  the  Regular  Army  Officers  on  duty  with  the  Institution  as 
the  outstanding  horseman  of  his  class.    Donated  by  the  315th  Cavalry. 

Rifle  M arksm,anship  Medal. — This  medal  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Junior 
Class  making  the  highest  average  score  in  rifle  marksmanship.  Donated  by  the 
P.M.S.  &  T. 

Rifle  Markmanship  Medal. — This  medal  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class  making  the  highest  average  score  in  rifle  marksmanship.  Donated  by  the 
P.M.S.  &  T. 

Stowell  Trophy  (Cup). — This  trophy  is  awarded  to  the  member  of  the  Junior 
Class  selected  for  proficiency  in  horsemanship  during  the  class  year.  Donated  by 
Mr.  William  Stowell  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

STUDENT    ACTIVITIES   AND    ORGANIZATIONS. 

No  small  part  of  the  value  received  from  four  years  of  college  is  the  training  that 
one  acquires  through  participation  in  student  activities.  Student  organizations 
offer  excellent  opportunities  for  leadership  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

Student  Government. 

The  Senate. — This  is  a  student  governing  council.  It  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives elected  from  the  jimior  and  senior  classes.  Besides  acting  as  general  director 
of  undergraduate  conduct  it  represents  the  interests  of  the  students  and  the  student 
body  before  the  Faculty. 

Adelphia. — This  is  a  senior  honorary  society.  The  members  are  usually  chosen 
from  those  who  have  been  prominent  in  college  activities.  The  society  attempts  in 
a  quiet,  unassuming  way  to  mold  student  life  on  the  campus. 

The  Women's  Student  Council. — All  appropriate  matters  pertaining  to  the  con- 
duct of  women  students  are  under  the  control  of  this  council.  It  is  composed  of 
members  selected  by  all  the  women  students  from  the  senior,  junior,  and  sophomore 
classes. 

Academic  Activities. 

The  College  Musical  Clubs  include  an  orchestra,  a  band,  and  men's  and  women's 
glee  clubs.     These  make  various  public  appearances  during  the  year. 

The  Dramatic  Club,  the  Roister  Doisters,  presents  annually  a  revue  and  two 
plays,  one  in  the  winter,  and  the  other  at  Commencement.  There  is  a  Debating 
Society  which  conducts  both  intramural  and  intercollegiate  debates.  All  academic 
activities  are  supervised  by  the  Academic  Activities  Board  composed  of  alumni, 
faculty,  and  students,  and  find  recognition  in  semi-annual  award  of  gold  and  silver 
medals. 
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"The  Massachusetts  Collegian"  is  a  weekly  newspaper,  published  by  the  under- 
graduates of  the  college  and  featuring  a  quarterly  literary  supplement. 
"The  Index"  is  the  college  yearbook. 

College  Fraternities  and  Sororities. 

There  are  several  national  and  local  fracternities  represented  on  the  campus. 
Rushing  rules  and  general  matters  dealing  with  fraternity  life  are  in  charge  of  the 
Inter-fraternity  Council.  This  council  awards  scholarships,  a  baseball  cup,  and  a 
relay  plaque  to  the  winners  of  the  Inter-fraternity  Contests. 

There  are  also  several  local  sororities  and  an  Inter-sorority  Council  which  deals 
with  affairs  of  interest  to  all  of  the  societies. 

Inter-Collegiate  Athletics. 

The  College  is  represented  in  inter-collegiate  athletics  by  teams  in  all  the  leading 
sports,  including  football,  baseball,  track,  hockey,  soccer,  swimming  and  basketball. 
General  policies,  governing  athletics  are  directed  by  the  Athletic  Board,  composed 
of  Alumni,  Faculty,  and  students.  : 

Professional  Clubs. 

There  are  several  professional  clubs  established  in  connection  with  the  various 
major  coures  of  study.  These  clubs  stimulate  the  students'  professional  interest 
in  their  chosen  subject-matter  fields  and  afford  opportimity  for  discussion  of 
technical  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 

Religious  Organ  izatlons. 

Four  religious  organizations  are  active  on  the  Campus:  The  Christian  Federa- 
tion, the  Menorah  Club  (for  Jewish  students),  the  Newman  Club  (for  Catholic 
students),  and  the  Stockbridge  Y  (for  two-year  students).  These  four  organizations 
unite  in  forming  a  Student  Religious  Council  which  strives  both  to  further  amity 
among  the  religious  faiths  and  to  promote  religious  activities  and  thinking  in  the 
student  body.  These  various  religious  organizations  are  sponsored  by  a  Faculty 
Committee  on  Religious  Work  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
Religious  Activities.  The  College  conducts  a  vesper  service  each  Sunday  at  five 
o'clock  during  the  school  year  at  which  some  of  the  great  religious  leaders  of  our 
country  speak. 

The  Social  Union. 

The  Social  Union  was  established  in  1907.  All  students  become  members  of  the 
Union  in  consideration  of  a  small  part  of  the  Student  Activities  Fee.  In  the  fall 
and  winter  months  the  Union  gives  a  series  of  entertainments. 


STANDARDS  OF  DEPORTMENT. 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  and  women  in  honor,  self-respect 
and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  constitutes  the  standards  of  student 
deportment. 

The  privileges  of  the  College  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at  any  time, 
if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  College,  acting  through  its  President  or  any 
administrative  officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the  right,  not  only  to 
suspend  or  dismiss  students,  •  but  also  to  name  conditions  under  which  students 
may  remain  in  the  institution.  For  example,  if  a  student  is  not  doing  creditable 
work  be  may  not  only  be  disciplined  but  he  may  also  be  required  to  meet  certain 
prescribed  conditions  in  respect  to  his  studies,  even  though  under  the  foregoing 
rules  his  status  as  a  student  be  not  affected.  The  same  provision  applies  equally 
to  the  matter  of  absences  ("cuts").    According  to  the  rules,  juniors  and  seniors  are 
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allowed  a  certain  percentage  of  absences  from  class  and  other  exercises.  This 
permission,  which  implies  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time 
for  any  cause. 

Similarly,  also,  it  applies  to  participation  in  student  activities.  Though  this  will 
ordinarily  be  governed  by  the  rules  as  already  laid  down,  yet  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  college  authorities,  a  student  is  neglecting  his  work  on  account  of  these  ac- 
tivities, the  privilege  of  participating  in  them  may  be  withdrawn  for  such  time  as 
is  considered  necessary.  Moreover,  it  may  be  withdrawn  as  a  punishment  for 
misconduct. 

FRESHMAN    REGISTRATION. 

All  members  of  the  incoming  freshman  class  are  required  to  be  in  residence  on 
the  campus  for  the  period  of  September  14  to  September  19,  inclusive.  This  period 
is  known  as  Freshman  Week.  During  this  week  will  be  given  the  several  psy- 
chological examinations  and  tests  required  of  freshmen.  In  addition,  physical 
examinations  will  be  given  to  the  men  students.  Such  matters  as  pertain  to  schedule 
and  section  assignments  will  be  taken  care  of  at  the  same  time.  Lectures  on 
student  activities,  college  customs,  and  college  curriculum  will  be  given  also.  The 
object  of  this  week  is  to  introduce  the  new  student  into  the  College,  so  that  only 
the  minimum  amoimt  of  time  will  be  lost  when  the  actual  studies  begin. 
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Admission  to  Collegiate  Courses. 

A.    APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Correspondence  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar's 

office. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  tlie  College  should  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old, 
and  must  present  proper  testimonials  of  character,  which,  whenever  possible,  should 
come  from  the  principal  of  the  school  at  which  the  applicant  has  prepared  for 
college.  Enrolment  of  students  is  limited.  Candidates  for  admission  are  advised 
to  file  their  applications  by  March  1  of  the  year  in  which  they  plan  to  enrol.  The 
application  must  be  received  at  the  Registrar's  office  by  June  1  if  the  candidate 
i:^  to  be  considered  on  the  first  list  of  selections.  Application  blanks  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  the   Registrar  of  the  College. 


B.    MODES   OF   ADMISSION. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  either  upon  certificate  or  upon 
examination.    No  diploma  from  a  secondary  school  will  be  accepted. 

1.  Admission  by  Certificate. — Massachusetts  State  College  is  affiliated  with  the 
New  England  College  Entrance  Certificate  Board.  Certification  from  high  and 
preparatoiy  schools  on  this  Board  will  be  acceptable  as  well  as  that  from  schools 
listed  as  Class  "A"  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  but  not  included  on  the 
member  list  of  the  Certificate  Board.  Principals  of  schools  in  New  England  who 
desire  to  apply  for  the  certificate  privilege  should  write  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
Dean  W.  L.  Machmer,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 
Certificates  from  schools  outside  of  New  England  may  be  received  if  those  schools 
are  on  the  approved  list  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  section  in  which  the  school  in 
question  is  located. 

The  credentials  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  accepted 
&a  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  when  offered  subject  for  subject,  provided 
the  grades  are  satisfactory. 

Certificates  in  order  to  be  accepted  must  present  in  the  prescribed  and  restrictive 
elective  groups  at  least  three  of  the  necessary  fourteen  and  one-half  units.  It  is  to 
be  understood,  however,  that  responsibility  for  certification  in  either  elementary 
French,  elementary  German,  English  1  or  English  2,  Latin  A,  Greek  A  or  Algebra, 
must  be  assumed  by  one  school,  if  the  candidate  has  received  his  preparation  in 
any  one  subject  named  above  in  more  than  one  school.  Subjects  lacking  on  cer- 
tificate must  be  made  up  at  the  time  of  the  examination  for  admission.  Conditions 
to  the  amount  of  two  imits  will  be  allowed. 

Blank  forms  for  certification — sent  to  principals  or  school  superintendents  only — 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 

2.  Admission  by  Four  Comprehensive  Examinations. — By  this  plan  a  candi- 
date's qualifications  for  admission  will  be  based  upon  the  following  considerations: 

(a)  School  Record:  A  candidate  must  yjresent  to  the  Committee  on  Entrance  a 
complete  transcript  of  his  secondary  school  course  giving  the  subjects  and  the  grades 
for  the  four  years  previous  to  college  entrance,  and  a  confidential  estimate  of 
character,  personality  and  promise  of  ability  to  do  college  work  from  the  school 
principal.  This  should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  not  later  than  May  L  The  Committee 
must  give  its  permission  before  the  applicant  may  take  the  examinations. 
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(b)  The  following  comprehensi\'e  examinations  must  be  taken  unless  for  sat- 
isfactory reasons  the  Committee  allows  a  substitution: — 

1.  English three  units. 

2.  Mathematics,  either  Mathematics  Beta  or  Mathematics  A. 

3.  A  foreign  language,  selected  by  the  applicant        .        two  units. 

4.  A  fourth  subject  designated  by  the  applicant  and  approved  by 

the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

These  must  be  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Plan  B  examinations 
given  in  June.  A  candidate  under  this  plan  will  be  admitted  without  condition  or 
refused  admission.  In  the  event  that  a  substitution  is  allowed  for  foreign  language 
the  student  must  take  at  least  one  j^ear  of  modern  language  in  college  without 
receiving  college  credit  therefor. 

3.  Special  Certificate  Arrangement  for  Students  from  Agricultural  Schools. — 
Superior  graduates  of  Vocational  Schools  of  Agriculture  in  Massachusetts  and  Voca- 
tional Agricultural  Departments  in  Massachusetts  High  Schools  may  be  accepted 
for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  provided: — 

(a)  They  are  unqualifiedly  recomniended  by  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  as  bona  fide  Vocational  Graduates  with  superior  rank;  and 

(b)  that  they  can  present  at  least  14^/^  units  of  certified  entrance,  approved  as  to 
quality  and  quantity  by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education. 

C.    EXAMINATIONS. 

Entrance  examinations  for  admission  to  Massachusetts  State  College  will  be  held 
at  the  following  centers: — 

In   June      ....         Amherst,   Stockbridge  Hall,  room   114. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Institute   of  Tech- 
nology,  Massachusetts  Ave.  entrance. 
In  September      .         .         .         Amherst,  Stockbridge  Hall,   room   114. 

Please  note  that  September  examinations  are  held  in  Amherst  only. 

Schedule  for  Entrance  Examinations  June  11-13,  194^ 

First  Day. 
8:30  A.M.    Algebra. 
10:30  A.M.    Chemistry. 
2:00  P.M.    History  (ancient,  European,  English,  United  States  and  Civics). 

Second  Day. 
8:30  A.M.    English  1  and  2. 
11 :30  A.M.     Biology. 
2:00  P.M.    Plane  Geometry. 
3:30  P.M.     Physics. 

Third  Day. 
8:30  A.M.    French,  German,  Spanish,  required  and  elective. 
1:00  P.M.    Latin,  elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced.    Solid  geometry  and 
Trigonometry. 
Schedule  for  Entrance  Examinations  September  9-11,  1942 

First  Day. 
8:30  A.M.    Algebra. 
10:30  A.M.    Chemistry. 
2:00  P.M.    History  (ancient,  European,  United  States  and  Civics). 

Second  Day. 
8:30  A.M.    English  1  and  2. 
11:30  A.M.    Biology. 
2:00  P.M.    Plane  Geometry. 
3:30  P.M.    Physics. 
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Third  Day. 
8:30  A.M.    French,  German,  Spanish,  required  and  elective. 
1:00  PSM.    Latin,  elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced.    Solid  geometry  and 
Trigonometry. 

D.    REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  based  on  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  and  are  stated  in  terms  of  units.  A  unit  is  the 
equivalent  for  at  least  four  recitations  a  week  for  a  school  year. 

Fourteen  and  one-half  units  must  be  offered  for  admission  in  accordance  with  the 
entrance  requirements  outlined  below.  In  some  instances  students  are  allowed  to 
enter  with  conditions  in  not  more  than  two  units. 

,  Entrance  Requirements. 

1.  Prescribed. — The  following  units  are  required: — ■ 

Algebra VAi 

Plane    Geometry 1 

English  1  (Grammar  and  Composition) 2 

English  2   (Literature) 1 

History 1 

A  foreign  language 2 

81/2 

2.  Restricted  electives. — From  two  to  six  units  selected  from  the  following  sub- 
jects:— 

Mathematics  and  Science. 

Solid    Geometry % 

Trigonometry V2 

Biology 1 

*Botany     .        .        . V2  or  1 

Chemistry 1 

*Geology  V2 

*Physical    Geography % 

Physics .1 

*Physiology % 

*Zoology V2 

History. 

Ancient 1 

English 1 

European 1 

United  States  and  Civics 1 

Foreign  Languages. 

Elementary   French 2 

Elementary  German 2 

Elementary   Spanish 2 

Elementary   Latin 2 

*Elementary   Greek 2 

Intermediate    French 

Intermediate    German 

Intermediate   Spanish 

Intermediate   Latin 

*Intermediate  Greek 

Advanced   French 

Advanced   German 

Advanced  Spanish 

Advanced  Latin 

*  No   examination   given.      To   be   offered    for   cntmnce    credit   on    certificate    only 
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3.  Free  margin  electives — not  over  four  units.  In  case  fourteen  and  one-half 
units  cannot  be  presented  in  the  prescribed  and  restricted  elective  groups,  units  not 
to  exceed  four  may  be  offered  as  free  margin  electives.  Ci-edit  in  the  free  margin 
will  be  allowed  for  any  substantial  courses  (agriculture,  general  science  and  fourth 
year  English  included)  not  listed  under  the  prescribed  and  restricted  elective 
groups  for  which  credit  of  not  less  than  one-half  unit  earned  in  one  year  is  given 
toward  a  secondary  school  diploma.  Since  no  entrance  examinations  are  given  in 
these  subjects  they  may  be  offered  only  on  certificate. 


E.    OTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ENTRANCE. 

1.  If  elementary  algebra  and  plane  geometry  are  counted  as  three  units  the  total 
requirement  for  admission  will  be  fifteen. 

2.  Both  the  credits  under  the  prescribed  and  restricted  elective  groups  must  be 
presented  either  by  certificate  from  an  approved  school  or  by  examination  or  by  a 
combination  of  both.  Credit  by  certificate  will  not  be  accepted  unless  at  least 
three  units  are  offered. 

3.  Candidates  are  allowed  to  spread  their  entrance  examinations  over  the  three 
consecutive  periods  just  previous  to  their  entrance  into  college.  A  period  means 
June  to  September  of  the  same  year. 

4.  Examinations  for  the  removal  of  entrance  conditions  will  be  held  during  the 
second  week  of  January. 

5.  All  entrance  conditions  must  be  satisfied  before  a  student  is  permitted  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the  sophomore  year. 

6.  The  privileges  of  the  College  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at  any  time 
if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable,  regardless  of  whether  entrance  was  gained  by 
certificate  or  by  examination. 

7.  The  passing  grade  for  an  entrance  examination  is  60  per  cent. 


F.    ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

A  student  desiring  to  transfer  to  this  College  from  another  of  recognized  standing 
must  present  the  following  credentials: — 

1.  A  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  with  which  he  has  been 
connected. 

2.  A  statement  or  certificate  of  his  entrance  record. 

3.  A  statement  from  the  proper  office  showing  a  complete  record  of  his  work 
while  in  attendance. 

4.  A  marked  catalogue  showing  the  courses  pursued. 

5.  A  statement  from  the  proper  officer,  giving  the  total  number  of  credits  re- 
quired for  graduation  by  the  institution  from  which  the  applicant  is  transferring, 
and,  of  this  total,  the  number  that  the  applicant  has  satisfactorily  completed  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer. 

The  above  credentials  must  be  sent  directly  from  the  Registrar's  ofiice  of  the 
college  from  which  the  student  is  transferring.  They  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Registrar  of  Massachusetts  State  College.  Applications  will  be  judged  wholly  on 
their  merits.  The  College  may  prescribe  additional  tests  before  accepting  applicants 
or  determining  the  standing  to  be  granted  them. 

At  least  one  year's  work  in  residence  is  required  of  any  student  desiring  to  be 
recommended  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
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G.    STATEMENT  OF  PREPARATION  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Agriculture. 
Entrance  credit  in  agriculture  is  granted  on  the  following  basis: — 

I.  Massachusetts  State  College  accepts  a  maximum  of  four  units  in  agriculture 
(except  as  described  on  page  28)  from  any  secondary  or  county  agricultural  high 
school  offering  work  in  that  subject,  provided  evidence  of  such  work  having  been 
done  is  submitted  on  a  principal's  statement,  as  is  indicated  in  the  "free  margin" 
group. 

II.  In  high  schools  organizing  agricultural  club  work  under  the  supervision  and 
rules  of  the  junior  extension  service  of  the  College,  one  credit  is  granted  for  each 
full  year  of  work  performed  under  the  following  plan:  — 

Work  of  the  Winter  Term. — (a)  The  study  of  textbooks  such  as  are  suitable  for 
secondary  school  instruction  in  agriculture. 
,    (6)  Course  of  study:    A  general  outline  of  suggested  topics  for  study. 

(c)  Visits  by  a  representative  of  Massachusetts  State  College  for  observation, 
counsel  and  advice  in  regard  to  kind  and  amount  of  work  being  done  in  agriculture. 

{d)  Formation  of  an  agricultural  club  with  officers  from  among  its  own  members, 
meeting  once  a  month  under  local  supervision  of  someone  authorized  to  act  for  the 
school  authorities. 

Work  oj  the  Spring  Term. — Same  in  general  form  as  winter  term. 

Work  oj  Summer  Term,. — -An  approved  project  conforming  to  the  rules  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  agricultural  clubs  of  the  Junior  Extension  Service  of  Massa- 
chusetts State  College. 

Work  oj  the  Fall  Term. — (a)  An  exliibit  of  work. 

(6)  Reports  and  story  of  achievement  submitted  to  the  Junior  Extension  Service 
of  the  college. 

Biology. 

The  entrance  examination  in  biology  will  cover  the  work  outlined  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  This  work  should  extend  through  one  full  year  and 
include  both  laboratory  and  textbook  study.  The  requirements  are  met  by  Hunter's 
Civic  Biology,  Peabody  &  Hunt's  Biology  and  Human   Weljare  and  similar  texts. 

Botany. 

For  one  unit  of  credit  in  botany,  the  work  outlined  in  the  statement  of  reciuire- 
ments  issued  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  its  equivalent,  will 
be  accepted.  This  work  should  occupy  one  school  year  and  include  laboratory  and 
supplementary  textbook  study.  For  one-half  unit  of  credit,  work  that  covers  the 
same  ground  but  occupies  half  the  time  required  for  a  full  imit  of  credit  will  be 
accepted.  These  requirements  are  met  by  such  texts  as  Stevens'  Introduction  to 
Botany  and  Bergen  &  Davis'  Principles  oj  Botany.  A  notebook,  containing  neat, 
accurate  drawings  and  descriptive  records  forms  part  of  the  requirement  for  either 
the  half-unit  or  the  one-unit  credit.  The  careful  preparation  of  an  herbarium  is 
recommended  to  all  prospective  students  of  this  College,  although  the  herbarium 
is  not  required. 

Chemistry. 

The  entrance  examination  in  chemistry  will  cover  the  work  outlined  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  as  preparatory  for  college  entrance.  In 
general,  this  consists  of  a  year  of  high  school  chemistry  from  any  standard  text- 
book, with  laboratory  work  on  the  properties  of  the  common  elements  and  their 
.simpler  compounds.  No  particular  work  is  prescribed.  The  keeping  of  a  notebook 
i.s  required. 

Mathematics. 

{a)  Required. — Algebra:  The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic 
expressions;  factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common 
multiple  by  factoring;  fractions,  including  complex  fractions;  ratio  and  proportion; 
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linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  Or  more  unknown 
quantities;  problems  depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  including  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and  numbers;  exponents,  including  the 
fractional  and  negative;  quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal;  simple 
cases  of  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be  solved  by 
the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations;  problems  depending  upon  quadratic 
equations;  the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents,  the  formulas  for 
the  nth  term  and  the  sum  of  the  terms  of  arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions, 
with  applications. 

Plane  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  textbooks,  in- 
cluding the  general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the 
measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas,  regular  polygons  and  the  measure- 
ment of  the  circle;  the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci 
problems,  applications  to  the  mensuration  of  lines  and  plane  surfaces. 

(£»)  Electives. — Solid  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks,  including  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and 
measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders  and  cones;  the  sphere  and  spherical 
triangle;  the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems; 
applications  to  the  mensuration  of  surface  and  solids. 

Plane  Trigonometry:  A  knowledge  of  the  definitions  and  regulations  of 
trigonometric  functions  and  of  circular  measurements  and  angles;  proofs  of  the 
principal  formulas  and  the  application  of  these  formulas  to  the  transformation  of 
the  trigonometric  functions;  solution  of  trigonometric  equations,  the  theory  and 
use  of  logarithms  and  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles.  Students  should 
bring  logarithm  tables  to  the  examination. 

Physics. 

To  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  in  physics,  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  unit 
of  work  is  required.  This  work  must  consist  of  both  classroom  work  and  laboratory 
practice.  The  work  covered  in  the  classroom  should  be  equal  to  that  outlined  in 
Hall  &  Bergen's  Textbook  of  Physics  or  Millikan  &  Gale;  the  laboratory  work 
should  represent  at  least  thirty-five  experiments  involving  careful  measurements, 
with  accurate  recording  of  each  in  laboratory  notebook. 

Physiology. 

Hough  &  Sedgwick's  The  Human  Mechanism;  Martin's  The  Human  Body; 
Briejer  Course. 

Zoology,  Physical  Geography,  Geology. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  concerning  preparation  for  admission  in  the 
subjects  named  above: — ■ 

For  physiography,  Davis'  Elementary  Physical  Geography ;  Gilbert  &  Brigham's 
Introduction  to  Physical  Geography.  For  zoology,  textbooks  entitled  Animals  or 
Animal  Studies,  by  Jordan,  Kellogg  and  Heath;  Linville  &  Kelley's  A  Textbook  in 
General  Zoology.  For  geology,  A.  P.  Brigham's  A  Textbook  of  Geology  or  Tar's 
Elementary  Geology. 

History. 

The  required  unit  must  be  offered  in  either  ancient  history,  medieval  and  modern 
history,  English  history,  or  United  States  history  and  civics.  Either  one,  two  or 
three  elective  units  in  any  of  the  historical  subjects  here  named  may  be  offered, 
provided  that  no  unit  be  offered  in  the  same  subject  in  which  the  required  unit  has 
been  offered. 

Preparation  in  history  will  be  satisfactory  if  made  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  of  seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
as  outlined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  examinations  will 
require  comparisons  and  the  use  of  judgment  by  the  candidate  rather  than  the  mere 
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use  of  memory,  and  it  will  presuppose  the  use  of  good  textbooks,  collateral  reading 
and  practice  in  written  work.  Geographical  knowledge  may  be  tested  by  requiring 
the  location  of  places  and  movements  on  outline  maps. 

To  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  character  of  the  textbook  work  expected,  the 
texts  of  the  following  authors  are  suggested:  Botsford,  Morey  or  Myers,  in  ancient 
history  (to  814  A.D.) ;  Montgomery,  Larned  or  Cheyney,  in  English  history;  Fiske, 
together  with  Muzzey  and  West,  in  United  States  history  and  civics. 

English. 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  objectives:  first,  the  ability  to  use  the 
English  language,  in  both  speech  and  writing,  clearly,  correctly  and  effectively;  and, 
second,  the  ability  to  read  English  literature  with  understanding  and  appreciation. 

(1)  Speech  and  Writing  (Two  Units). — The  first  objective  makes  necessary  a 
rigorous  and  reiterated  instruction  in  grammar  and  composition,  with  special  em- 
phasis upon  spelling,  sentence  structure,  punctuation  and  paragraph  development. 

(2)  Reading  (One  Unit). — The  second  objective  is  that  of  the  progressive,  four- 
year  course  in  literature.  The  student  should  be  trained  to  read  aloud,  to  memorize 
significant  passages,  to  associate  the  books  with  their  historic  background  and  to 
have  well  in  hand  both  content  and  structure.  He  should  be  prepared  to  answer 
general  questions  upon  poetry,  the  essay,  prose  fiction,  the  drama  and  biography  by 
the  representation  of  varied  and  definite  detail  from  such  standard  books  as  those 
recommended  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  its  current  bulletin. 
However,  accurate  in  subject  matter,  no  paper  will  be  considered  satisfactory  if 
seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling  or  other  essentials  of  good  usage. 

The  candidate  may  effect  admission  in  English:  by  passing  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board's  comprehensive  examination  (3  units),  by  certification,  from 
an  accredited  school,  in  English  1  (2  units)  and  English  2  (1  unit);  or  by  passing 
this  College's  examinations  in  these  subjects  in  June  or  in  September.  Regardless 
of  his  method  of  admission,  however,  he  will  be  gravely  handicapped  in  his  freshman 
English  courses  if  inadequately  prepared  in  any  one  of  the  three  phases  of  study 
indicated  in  this  statement. 

Foreign   Languages. 
(French,  Spanish,  German,  Latin,  Greek.) 

Two,  three,  or  four*  units  of  entrance  credit  in  each  of  the  above  foreign  languages 
may  be  presented  by  certificate  or  by  written  examination.  Not  less  than  two 
units  (first  two  years)  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  language. 

No  examination  for  a  third  or  fourth  unit  of  credit  in  any  language  will  be  given 
unless  the  candidate  has  previously  presented  by  certificate  or  by  written  examina- 
tion the  two  or  three  preceding  units  respectively  in  that  language. 

The  preparation  expected  for  each  of  the  above  units  is  that  stated  in  the  Defini- 
tion of  Requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 


*  A    inaxiniiiin    of   iJirfi;   unitH   may   be   offer(-(l    in    Gri-.ck.      Tho   College   does   not   offer   an   en- 
trance   (•-XHTiiination    in    Greek. 
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Collegiate  Course  of  Instruction. 

The  course  of  study  consists  of  four  .years  of  work  leading  either  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  (B.S.)  or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  degree.  The  following  eight  major 
lines  of  specialization  are  provided:  Agriculture*;  Engineering;  Home  Economics; 
Horticulture;  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences;  Physical  Education  (for  men); 
Liberal  Arts;  and  Recreational  Leadership.  An  additional  field  of  specialization  is 
provided  in  Wild  Life  Management  under  the  direction  of  a  special  advisory  com- 
mittee operating  vmder  the  Division  of  Horticulture. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  consists  of  definitely  required  subjects  selected  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Divisional  Major  groups. 

English  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  students;  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  3  and  4 
are  required  of  all  except  those  majoring  in  Home  Economics;  Military  1  and  2, 
Physical  Education  3  and  4  are  required  of  all  men;  Physical  Education  1,  7, 
and  8  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  college  adjustments  and  vocational  opportunities 
are  required  of  all  women. 

In  addition,  each  student  must  select  one  of  the  following  Divisional  Major 
groups  and  complete  the  courses  indicated  in  that  group: 


I.     AGRICULTURE 

Chemistry  1  and  2 
Agriculture   1    and   Agronomy  2 

History    5    and    6    or    Biology    (Botany    1    and    Zoology    1)     or    Orientation    1    and 
History   4. 

II.      ENGINEERING 

Engineering  1   and   2. 
Chemistry  1  and  2 

One  of  the  following : 
History   5   and   6 
Orientation   1   and   History  4 
German    1    and    2    or    5    and    6 
French    1    and   2    or    5   and   6   or    7    and    8 

III.     HOME   ECONOMICS 

Home  Economics  1   and  2 
Chemistry  1  and  2 
Orientation   1   and   History  4 
Math.   1  and  2  or  3   and  4  or 
German   1   and  2   or   5  and  6   or 
French  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or  7  and  8 

IV.      HORTICULTURE 

Horticulture   1   and  Agronomy  2 
Biology    (Botany    1    and   Zoology   1) 
Chemistry   1   and  2 

Those  majoring  in   Landscape   Architecture  may   substitute   Orientation   1   for 
Zoology   1  first  semester. 

V.      PHYSICAL  and  BIOLOGICAL   SCIENCES 
Chemistry  1  and  2 
Biology   (Botany  1   and  Zoology  1) 

History  5   and  6  may  be  substituted  for  either 

Chemistry  or   Biology  by  permission  of  the   Dean. 
German    1    and   2   or   5   and   6   or 
French  1   and  2   or  5  and   6  or   7   and  8. 

VI.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

German   1  and  2  or  5   and  6  or 

French  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or  7  and  8 

Two  of  the  following,   one   of  which  must  be  either 
Biology  or  Chemistry : 
Biology   (Botany  1   and  Zoology  1) 
Chemistry  1  and  2 
History  5   and  6 
Orientation  1  and  History  4 

*  Students  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  must  successfully  complete  one  summer  of  placement 
training,  immediately  following  the  sophomore  year  if  possible,  and  must  pass  a  comprehensive 
examination  during  the  spring  semester  of  their  senior  year. 
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VII.     LIBERAL   ARTS 

Biology  (Botany  1  and  Zoology  1)    or 

Chemistry   1    and   2 

German  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or 

French  1  and  2   or  5  and  6  or  7  and  8 

History  5  and  6  or 

Orientation  1   and  History  4 

Those  planning  to  qualify  for  the  A.B.   degree  are  required   to  take  History 
5  and   6 

VIII.      RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

Follow  the   course   of   study   outlined   above  under  V.      Physical  and   Biological 
Sciences  or  VII.  Liberal  Arts. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  is  also  largely  prescribed  in  order  to  insure  as 
broad  a  cultural  background  as  possible  in  preparation  for  the  more  specialized 
training  of  the  last  two  years.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  major  group  advisory 
committee  the  student  begins  in  this  year  certain  optional  choices  of  electives  lead- 
ing to  the  special  courses  of  major  work  which  he  will  later  pursue.  This  course 
is  presented  below  in  tabular  form. 

Table  of  Sophomore  Subjects. 
(Groups  A  and  C  are  required  of  all  sophomore  men;   Groups  A  and  D  of  all 
sophomore   women;    and  two    of   the    electives   from    one    of   the   divisions  under 
Group  B  must  be  selected  by  each  sophomore,  with  the   approval   of  his  major 
group  advisory  committee. 

Group  First    Semester  Cr.  Second   Semester  Cr. 

A                         English  25  and  29  3  English  26   and  30  3 

Economics   25    or  .3  Economics   25   or  3 

Psychology   26  3  Psychology  26  3 

Sophomore  Science  3  Sophomore   Science  3 


;  I.      AGRICULTURE   divisional   electives 

*Dairy   25                                                  3               *Agricultural  Economics  26  3 

Bacteriology    31                                       3                *Animal   Husbandry   26  3 

Mathematics  29                                      3                 Mathematics  30  3 

Chemistry    25    or    31                              3                  Chemistry'  26   or  32  3 

*Poultry   25                                                 3                  Physiology   32  3 

II.     ENGINEERING   electives 

Mathematics  29                                      3                 Mathematics  30  3 

Physics    25                                                 4                   Physics    26  4 

Engineering   21                                      3                  Engineering    22  3 

Engineering     26  3 

III.      HOME    ECONOMICS   divisional   electives 

Home    Economics    31                           3                  Home   Economics  26  3 

Drawing    31                                            3                 Home    Economics  30  3 

IV.     HORTICULTURE   divisional  electives 

Olericulture  25                                       3                  Pomology  26  3 

Dravsdng   25                                               3                   Drawing  26  3 

Botany  25                                                3                 Entomology  26  3 

Chemistry   25                                             3                  Floriculture   26  3 

Bacteriology  31                                      3                  Horticulture  26  3 

Chemistry  26  3 

Economics   26  3 

V.      PHYSICAL  and  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  divisional  electives 

Bacteriology    31                                     3                 Physiology  32  3 

Botai>y   25                                                  3                   Botany   26  3 

Chemistry   25                                             3                  Chemistry  26  S 

Chemistry   31                                             3                   Chemistry   32  3 

Geology  27                                              3                  Geology  28  3 

Mathematics  29                                      3                  Mathematics  30  3 

Physics   25                                                 4                  Physics   26  4 

Zoology  25                                               3                 Entomology  20  3 

VI.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  divisional  electives 

For  those  men  specializing  in  physical  education,  electives  from  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  division  should  be  selected;  for  those  specializing  in  teacher-coach- 
ing, electives  should  be  taken  from  their  subject-matter  ma,ior  division;  and  for  those 
specializing  in  recreation,  electives  from  tbo  recreational  leadership  list  should  be 
selected. 

*  Must  take  one  each  semester;  may  take  both, 
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Group 
VII. 


VIII. 


First    Semester  Cr. 

LIBERAL   ARTS   divisional   electives 
French  7,   29,   or   31  3 


German  25  or  27 
History  25 
History   31 
Spanish   25 


Second    Semester 


French   30,    32 
German   26   or  28 
Economics  26 
Economics   28 
History    32 
Sociology   28 
Spanish  26 


Cr. 


RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

Follow    the    course    of    study    outlined    above    under    V.    Physical    and    Biological 
Sciences  or  VII.  Liberal  Arts. 

Military  25  2  Military   26  2 

Physical   Education   27  2  Physical   Education   28  2 


JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS. 

The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  is,  with  certain  restrictions,  elective  under 
the  guidance  of  a  special  adviser,  who  is  a  member  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  major  group  which  the  student  selects  during  his  freshman  year  as  his  field 
for  professional  training.  The  aim  of  the  last  two  years  is  to  give  to  each  student 
as  high  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  some  one  branch  of  learning  as  is  possible  without 
sacrificing  the  breadth  of  knowledge  and  training  which  should  characterize  a  well- 
rounded  college  course.  In  order  to  insure  this  result,  each  student  is  required  to 
complete,  during  his  last  two  years  of  study,  certain  requirements  for  specialization 
within  his  major  group  and  is  advised  to  take  at  least  three  courses  in  other  groups. 
The  following  fields  of  specialization  are  available: 

I.  Division  of  Agriculture:  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management; 
Agronomy;    Animal  Husbandry;   Dairy   Industr^^;    Poultry  Husbandry. 

II.    Engineering. 

III.  Division  of  Home  Economics:  Home  Economics. 

IV.  Division   of   Horticulture:    Floricultiu'e;    Forestry   and    Wildlife    Manage- 

ment;  Landscape  Architecture;   Horticultural   Manufactures;    Olericul- 
ture; Pomology. 

V.  Division  of  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences:  Bacteriology;  Botany; 
Chemistry;  Entomology  and  Zoology;  Geology  and  Mineralogy; 
Mathematics;  Physics. 

VI.    Division  of  Physical  Education:  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

VII.    Division  of  Liberal  Arts:  Economics;  Education  and  Psychology;  History 
and  Sociology;  Languages  and  Literature. 

VIII.    Recreational  Leadership. 

Specific  Requirements. 

Rule  1.  Credits  for  Graduation. — The  minimum  number  of  credits  for  gradua- 
tion shall  be  60  junior-senior  credit  hours,  in  addition  to  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  required  course  of  the  freshman  year  and  of  the  required  and  elective  groups 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

Rule  2.  Credits  Each  Semester. — Except  upon  special  permission  from  the 
Scholarship  Committee,  no  student  shall  enroll  for  more  than  17  nor  less  than  14 
credits  each  semester  of  his  junior  and  senior  years. 

Rule  3.  Specialization. — At  the  close  of  his  sophornore  year  each  student  shall 
designate  some  department  within  his  major  group  in  which  he  desires  to  specialize, 
and  shall  complete,  during  his  junior  and  senior  years,  not  less  than  15  and  not 
more  than  30  credits  in  junior-senior  courses  offered  in  that  department. 

Rule  4.  Credit  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics. — Not  to  exceed  10  jimior-senior 
credits  in  Military  Science  may  be  included  in  the  minimum  requirements  for 
graduation, 
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Rule  5.  Advisers. — The  work  of  each  student  will  be  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  his  major  group  advisory  committee  from  the  beginning  of  his  sophomore 
year,  and  during  his  junior  and  senior  years  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
special  adviser  who  shall  be  some  member  of  that  committee  and  shall  represent 
the  department  in  which  the  student  is  to  specialize  under  the  terms  of  Rule  3. 
The  adviser  has  full  authority  to  prescribe  the  student's  work  required  by  Rule  3, 
and  may  advise  the  student  with  reference  to  his  election  under  Rule  6. 

Rule  6.  Free  Electives. — Subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  Rules  2,  3,  and 
4,  each  student  may  elect  dvu'ing  his  junior  and  senior  years  any  course  offered  in 
the  catalogue  for  which  he  has  the  necessary  pre-requisite  training.  Students  are 
advised  to  elect  at  least  three  courses  in  divisions  other  than  the  one  in  which  they 
are  registered  for  their  major  work. 
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Description  of  Courses 


[Heavy-faced  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is  given.  Number- 
ing of  courses:  1  to  24,  inclusive,  freshmen;  25  to  49,  inclusive,  sophomores;  50  to  74,  inclusive, 
juniors;    75   to  99,   inclusive,   seniors.] 

Note:  Where  possible,  the  class  hours  are  included  in  the  course  description.  A  complete 
schedule  of  class  hours  -wiW  be  published  later. 

Special  Courses. 

1.  (I)  Orientation  Courses. — For  freshmen.  A  survey  course  for  those  desiring 
further  training  in  methods  of  study  and  thinking  and  at  the  same  time  a  broad  view 
of  the  physical  universe.  The  course  aims  to  organize  as  a  unity  materials  from 
astronomy,  geology,  chemistry,  and  physics  and  to  build  these  into  a  picture  of  the 
known  universe.  The  scientific  method  by  which  principles  are  developed  is  stressed 
as  well  as  facts.  The  subject  matter  is  used  as  a  basis  for  showing  proper  procedure 
in  developing  sound  study  and  thought  habits. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  L.'^nphear. 

1.  (I)  and  (II)  Civilian  Pilot  Training. — For  upperclassmen.  In  cooperation 
with  a  nearby  airport  the  college  offers  a  course  in  pilot  training  which  ieads  to  a 
private  pilot's  license.  This  coiu-se  is  given  under  the  supervision  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  of  the  United  States  Government.  72  hours  ground  school, 
35  hours  flight  training. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Andersen. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Gunness,  Assistant  Professor  Markuson,  Assistant  Professor  Tague 
Assistant  Professor  Marston,  Mr.  Pushee,  Mr.  Newlon. 

Agricultur.\l  Engineering. 

The  courses  in  agricultural  engineering  are  planned  to  give  a  working  knowledge 
of  those  phases  of  engineering  which  apply  directly  to  the  farm.  It  is  expected  that 
the  student  will  acquire  a  clear  understanding  of  modern  farm  practice  as  it  re- 
lates to  permanent  improvements  of  the  farm  and  the  farmstead,  and  the  selection 
and  use  of  farm  equipment. 

Elective  Courses. 

60.  (II)  Household  Equipment  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.     A  study  of 
the  election,  operation,  care,  and  efficient  arrangement  of  equipment,  with  an  analysis 
of  the  time  and  energy  required  in  various  processes.     Given  in  alternative  years. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague. 

72.  (II)  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Engineering. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect. 
The  course  covers  the  engineering  phase  of  drainage  and  irrigation.  The  various 
systems  are  studied  and  practice  is  given  in  the  design  of  drainage  and  irrigation 
systems.  Field  work  gives  practice  in  surveying  for  drains,  platting,  locating  drains, 
erecting  batter-boards,  and  laying  tile.  Practice  is  given  assembling  equipment  for 
spray  irrigation,  and  the  flow  of  water  through  nozzles  is  studied  by  means  of 
laboratory  tests. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

74.  (II)  Farm  Structures. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
strength  and  durability  of  concrete,  wood,  stone,  and  clay  products,  and  of  the  me- 
chanical principles  underlying  their  use  in  form  construction.    The  design  of  various 
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farm  buildings,  such  as  the  general  purpose  barn,  dairy  stable,  hog  house,  sheep  bam, 
milk  house,  fruit  storage,  etc.  is  studied.  In  the  drafting  room,  details  of  construction 
will  be  worked  out,  a  study  of  the  mechanics  of  simple  roof  trusses  will  be  made,  and 
a  complete  design  of  some  major  farm  building  will  be  finished  in  all  essential  de- 
tails.   Blue  prints  of  the  finished  design  will  be  made. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hovu-  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;   1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

80.  (II)  Dairy  Mechanics  (1941-42). — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study 
of  dairy  machinery,  including  steam  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  traps,  refrigeration  ma- 
chinery, and  heat-controlling  devices.  Practice  is  given  in  pipe  fitting,  packing 
valves,  lacing  belts,  and  similar  repair  jobs  on  the  equipment  used  in  dairy  plants. 
Given  in  alternative  years. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague  and  Mr.  Newlon. 

83.  (1)  84.  (II)  Agricultural  Engineering  Problems. — Open  only  to  seniors 
specializing  in  agricultural  engineering.  This  course  consists  of  individual  problems 
chosen  by  the  students  under  guidance  of  the  department.  The  work  is  of  an  ad- 
vanced nature,  supplementing  that  of  the  regular  agricultural  engineering  curriculum. 
Copy  of  project  outline,  indicating  the  number  of  credits,  must  be  filed  with  the  de- 
partment and  with  the  Dean  at  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

85.  (I)  Rural  Electrification  (1942-43). — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This 
course  is  planned  primarily  for  students  who  are  interested  in  the  application  of 
electricity  to  agriculture.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  generation  and  distribution  of 
electricity  for  light  and  power.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  utilization  of 
electricity  on  the  farm  and  in  rural  communities.    Given  in  alternative  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratoiy  period.  Credit,  3 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                           The  Department. 

General  Engineering. 

The  courses  in  general  engineering  are  designed  to  provide  fundamental  training 
for  the  several  fields  of  technology  with  the  expectation  that  proficiency  in  a  specific 
field  is  to  be  acquired  in  graduate  work  in  some  recognized  engineering  school  or  in 
industry.  The  Department  of  Engineering  at  t^he  College  is  not  yet  a  recognized 
engineering  school.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  completion  of  these  courses 
by  a  student  does  not  prepare  him  to  take  Federal  civil  service  examinations  of  a 
professional  grade  where  such  examinations  require  graduation  from  an  accredited 
engineering  curriculum.  Students  specializing  in  other  departments  of  the  College 
should  find  some  of  these  courses  useful  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  ob- 
jectives. 

Elective   Courses. 

1.  (I)  Engineering  Drawing. — For  freshmen;  others  may  elect.  Elements  of 
engineering  drawing,  lettering,  projections,  interpreting  of  working  drawings,  trac- 
ings, pictorial  representation  of  machine  parts,  and  engineering  problems. 

3  2-hour  laboratory   periods  Credit   3. 
2:50-4:30  M.  W.  F.                                                     Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

2.  (II)  Descriptive  Geometry. — For  freshmen;  others  may  elect.  Orthographic 
projection;  profile  plane;  location  of  points;  lines  and  planes,  revokition  of  points; 
points  on  lines;  planes  and  angles;  plane,  cylindrical,  conical,  and  warped  surfaces; 
surfaces  of  revolution;  intersection  of  surfaces;  tangent  lines  and  planes.  Textbook, 
lectures,  and  drafting. 

2  clas.s  hours;  1  2-lionr  laboratoiy  pfriod.  Credit,  3. 

2:50-3:35  M.  F.;  2:50-4:30  W.  '  Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 
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21.  (1)  Shop  Practice. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  Unit 
bench  operations  for  wood  and  metal  work;  care  and  use  of  tools  and  machines. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  PusHEE  and  Mr.  Newlon. 

22.  (II)  Shop  Practice. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  con- 
tinuation of  Shop  Practice  21. 

1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  PusHEE  and  Mr.  Newlon. 

26.  (II)  Plane  Surveying. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  maj^  elect.  The 
course  considers  the  elements  of  plane  survejung,  including  the  adjustment  and  use 
of  the  engineer's  transit  and  le\'el. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

32.  S.  Surveying  Practice. — This  is  a  three  weeks  summer  practice  course  offered 
for  those  who  have  had  previous  training  in  surveying.  It  consists  of  transit  and 
plane  table  surveys  of  two  areas  containing  about  twenty  acres.  Simple  field  de- 
terminations of  latitude  and  meridian  are  also  a  part  of  the  program.  This  course 
should  be  taken  by  all  engineering  major  students  who  plan  to  enter  Civil  Engi- 
neering or  allied  fields  of  work. 

3  44-hour  weeks.    June  8-27,  1942.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  26  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

51.  (I)  House  Planning  and  Construction. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
Plan  designs  of  the  small  house  will  be  made.  The  arrangement  of  interior  equip- 
ment, especially  in.  the  kitchen,  lighting,  heating,  water  supply,  and  sewage  disposal 
will  be  studied,  together  with  a  brief  history  of  the  house,  materials,  construction 
methods,  equipment,  and  architectural  styles.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
ecnomies  of  house  building,  including  financing-,  and  to  maintenance  and  over- 
head expense. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Th.;   1:00-2:40  W.;  8:00-9:50  S.  Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

53.  (I)  Applied  Mechanics  (Statics). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  following 
topics  are  considered  in  the  study  of  statics;  colinear,  concurrent,  non-concur- 
rent and  parallel  force  sytems  in  a  plane  and  in  space;  static  friction  prob- 
lems; first  and  second  moments.  The  free-body  method  of  analysis  is  empha- 
sized.    Algebraic  and  graphical  solutions  are  determinerd. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  30. 

54.  (II)  Applied  Mechanics  (Kinetics). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Engineering  53  into  the  field  of  kinetics.  It  is  concerned  with  the  en- 
gineering applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  M.\rston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  53. 

56.  (II)  Strength  of  Materials. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  following  topics 
are  considered:  elementary  stresses  and  strains;  combined  stresses;  riveted  joints: 
torsion;  shear  and  bending  moments;  stresses  and  deflections  in  beams;  statically 
indeterminate  beams;   columns. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  53. 
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57.  (I)  Route  Surveying. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  considers  the 
field  work  and  calculations  required  in  the  location,  construction,  and  maintenance 
of  routes  of  transportation  and  communication  such  as  highway's,  railroads,  canals, 
pipe  lines  and  transmission  lines. 

2  class  hours;   1   3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-3:35  W.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  26,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

58.  (II)  Highway  Construction.— For  jvmiors  and  seniors.  Types  of  roads  and 
'pavements,  methods  of  construction  and  maintenance,  road  materials,  special  ma- 
chinery, costs  and  economic  comparisons. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

61.  (I)  Properties  and  Testing  of  Materials. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
A  study  of  the  engineering  properties  of  materials  of  construction  and  their  behavior 
under  stress. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

63.  (I)  Heat  Power  I. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  introduction  to  heat  engi- 
neering with  application  of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  to  the  solution  of  engi- 
neering problems,  including  the  use  of  steam  tables  and  charts.  A  brief  description 
of  the  machines  and  apparatus  involved  will  be  given. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Swenson. 

64.  (11)  Heat  Power  II  (Steam  Power  Plants). — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
A  study  of  the  steam  power  plant,  including  boilers,  stokers,  fuels,  combustion,  steam 
generation,  prime  movers  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Swenson. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  63  or  permission  of  the  instructoi'. 

66.  (II)  Heat  Power  III  (Internal  Combustion  Engines). — For  juniors  and 
seniors.  The  course  deals  with  the  theory  of  the  gasoline  and  diesel  engines  and 
their  accessories  and  gives  practice  in  their  repair  and  maintenance. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit.  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague  and  Mr.  Pushee. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  63  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

75.  (I)  Hydraulics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Hydrostatics,  which  deals  with 
pressure  gages,  pressures  on  surfaces  and  immersed  and  floating  bodies,  is  first  con- 
sidered. Hydrokinectics,  which  includes  flow  through  orifices  and  tubes,  over  weirs 
and  dams,  through  pipes  and  open  channels,  is  dealt  with  next.  Hydro-dynamics, 
which  considers  turbines  and  pumps,  may  be  taken  up  briefly.  Where  possible,  cur- 
rent practical  problems  in  hydraulics,  such  as  flood  control,  hydro-electric  power  de- 
\'elopment,  and  erosion  control  are  discussed  during  the  class  period. 
3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  30. 

77.  (I)  Water  Supply. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Tiiis  coiu'so  considers  the  en- 
gineering aspects  of  public  water  supply  sj'stems  and  includes  the  following  topics: 
quantity  of  water  required;  hydrology;  collection  systems;  distribution  systems; 
pumping  machinery;  purification  work. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  75  concurrently  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

78.  (11)  Sanitary  Engineekin*;  (SiowioitAfiE). — For  seniors.  Tiiis  (-ourse  (-onsiders 
the  engineering  a.spects  of  the  design,  cousLniclion,  and  maintenance   of  sewerage 
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systems  and  includes  the  following  topics;  hydraulics  of  sewers,  sanitary  and  storm 
sewers,  sewage  treatment,  plant  design  and  operation.     Engineers  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Public  Health  will  assist  with  this  course. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  77  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

81.  (I)  Elements  of  Structures. — For  seniors.  The  following  topics  are  con- 
sidered: foundations,  beams  and  girders,  columns,  reinforced  concrete,  and  framed 
structures. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  56. 

83.  (I)  Machine  Design. — For  seniors.    Principles  involved  in  the  design  of  va- 
rious machine  parts:  fastenings,  shafts,  belts,  bearings,  gears,  and  pressure  vessels. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr. : 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  56. 


92.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors  specializing  in  engineering. 


Credit  1. 
The  Department. 


RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP. 

(Since  this  curriculum  cuts  across  departmental  and  divisional  lines,  the  Department  func- 
tions within  tljie   Executive   Division   and  under  the  direction   of   a   committee.) 

Committee:  Associate  Professor  Fraker,  Chairman;  Professors  Gore  and  Vinal. 

A  curriculum  open  to  a  limited  number  of  recommended  students  who  seek  train- 
ing as  leaders  in  the  various  recreational  activities  (physical,  park,  community, 
nature,  camping,  and  the  like),  and  who  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Recreational  Leadership. 

The  course  of  each  student  is  planned  to  fit  his  personal  aims  and  aptitudes.  The 
freshman  and  sopohomore  requirements  are  those  of  either  the  Division  of  Physical 
and  Biological  Sciences  or  the  Division  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  required  upper-class 
courses  are  Bacteriology  61,  Landscape  Architecture  75;  Biological  Field  Studies  51 
and  52,  61  and  62  or  Physical  Education  73.  A  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  in 
some  one  field  related  to  that  branch  of  Recreational  Leadership  chosen  by  the  stu- 
dent is  expected. 

Because  programs  of  study  vary  with  the  individual  student,  three  types  of  cur- 
ricula taken  by  former  students  are  given  below : 


Parli    Recreation 


Junior  Year 


Senior  Year 


German   25 
Physics  25 
Forestry   55 
Biol.  Field   Stu.   51 
Physical  Educ.  55 
Physical   Educ.    53 


German   26 

Land  Arch   56 

Forestry   56 

Biol.  Field   Stud.   52 

Physical    Ed.    72 

Music   2 


Bacteriology   61 
Land   Arch  51 
Land   Arch  79 
Land  Arch  75 
Biol.   Field   Stu.   61 
Physical    Educ.    71 


Entomology   26 
English   64 
Land  Arch  52 
Bacteriology   62 
Biol.   Field   Stu. 
Physical  Educ. 


62 
52 


Park   Naturalist 


Military  Science  51 
Sociology  51 
Land  Arch  51 
Bacteriology  61 
l''orestry   55 
Biol.  Field   Stu.^  51 


Military    Sci.    52 
Land    Arch    52 
Economics   25 
Astronomy   58 
Forestry   56 
Biol.   Field   Stu.   52 


Military  Sci.  75 

Botany   81 

Land   Arch   75 

Botany  25 

English   90 

Biol.    Field    Stu.    61 


Military  Sci.  76 
Botany  84 
Land   Arch  56 
Geology   62 
Physical    Ed.    72 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  62 


Community   Recreation 


Sociology  51 
Education   65 
French  29 
Bacteriology   61 
Physical   Ed.    61 
Biol.  Field   Stu.   51 
Music   61 


Entomology   90 
English    89 
French   30 
English   66 
Physical  Ed.  62 
Biol.   Field   Stu. 


English   65 
English   90 
French   71 
Land  Arch   75 
Phy.sical   Ed.    81 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  61 


English   52 
English   68 
Sociology   84 
Land   Arch  56 
Physical   Ed.    82 
Biol.  Field   Stu.   62 
Pliysics   58 
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Division  of  Agricuiture."^' 

Professor  Rice. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  FARM  MANAGEMENT 

Professor  Lindsey/  Professor  Barrett,  Mr.  Dodds 

The  agricultural  economics  and  farm  management  curriculum  is  planned  to  pro- 
vide a  training  not  only  for  those  proposing  to  enter  actual  farm  production  but  also 
for  those  fields  of  business  closely  related  to  agriculture.  With  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  business  allied  to  agriculture  there  has  arisen  a  demand  for  agriculturally 
trained  men  in  many  sections  of  the  commercial  world.  Such  lines  as  marketing  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products,  fruit  and  vegetable  distribution,  feed  and  fertilizer 
manufacturing  and  marketing,  canning  and  food  preservation,  agricultural  machin- 
ery development  and  utilization,  and  meat  packing  and  distribution  are  offering 
opportunities  for  graduates  trained  in  agricultural  business.  The  agricultural  divi- 
sion of  banks,  insurance  companies,  railroads,  and  similar  organizations  have  open- 
ings for  agricultural  students  with  statistical  and  business  training.  The  fields  of 
research,  extension  and  teaching  in  state  and  federal  institutions  and  secondary 
schools,  provide  further  openings  for  graduates  of  agricultural  economics  and  farm 
management. 

Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  Economics  of  Agricultural  Production. — For  sophomores.  This  course 
considers  the  principles  of  production  economics.  An  analysis  of  specialization, 
comparative  advantage,  diminishing,  constant,  and  increasing  costs  and  returns  ap- 
plied to  the  individual  establishment  as  well  as  to  the  nation.  A  careful  study  of 
the  combination  of  the  factors  of  production  is  made  considering  the  individual's 
adjustment  when  operating  under  monopolistic  competition,  laissez-faire,  and 
monopoly.  Finally,  dynamic  and  static  factors  are  considered  in  relation  to  their 
effect  on  the  individual's  production,  on  the  economy  of  cities  and  nations,  and  on 
the  international  economy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Dodds. 

Prerequisite  Economics  25. 

55.  (I)  Marketing  Farm  Products. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Economics  53.  An  analysis  of  present  and  past 
systems  of  assembling,  transporting,  distributing,  and  grading  agricultural  products. 
Such  aspects  as  the  adjustment  of  production  and  consumption,  price  formation, 
channels  of  distribution,  price  differentials  and  margins,  public  policy,  market  re- 
porting and  forecasting,  and  a  study  of  the  marketing  of  major  agriculture  products 
are  considered.  Geographic,  future,  and  quality  differentials  are  studied  from  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  standpoint. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  2  hours  by  arrangement.                                           Mr.  Dodds. 

56.  (II)  The  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study 
of  the  philosophy  and  principles  of  cooperation  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  history  of  cooperation,  legal  consideration,  management,  financing,  membership 
relations,  methods  of  formation,  sales  methods  and  policies  are  given  full  attention. 
Progress  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  different  agricultural  products  is  studied. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                                         Mr.  Dodds. 

57.  (I)  Agricultural  Credit  and  Land  Appraisal  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and 
.seniors.    A  study  of  the  development,  use,  functions,  and  operations  of  public  and 

*  students  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  inu.st  successfully  complete  one  summer  of 
placement  training  and  must  yjas.s  a  comprehensive  examination  during  the  spring  semes- 
ter of  their  senior  year.  Students  are  advised  to  arrange  for  their  placement  work 
immediately    following    the    sophomore    year    if    possible. 
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private  credit  institutions  which  are  available  to  agriculture.     Special  emphasis  is 

given  to  the  practical  aspects  of  credit  policy  and  land  appraisal.    Given  in  alternate 

years. 

3  class  hours.  ,  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

71.  (I)  Agricultural  Economic  Theory  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
course  is  a  comparative  and  critical  study  of  the  significant  contributions  of  the  lead- 
ing economists  to  the  theory  of  agricultural  economics  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith 
to  the  present.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

76.  (II)  Farm  Organization  and  Management. — For  seniors.  This  course  ana- 
lyzes the  functions  of  the  farmer  as  a  business  proprietor.  Both  the  external  and 
internal  economic  forces  affecting  the  farm  business  are  considered,  such  as  selection 
and  combination  of  factors  of  farm  production,  choice  and  combination  of  farm  en- 
terprises, the  economical  use  of  funds,  nature  of  farming  costs  and  adjustments  to 
price  changes.  The  use  of  farm  records  and  accounts  as  a  basis  for  planning  and 
budgeting  is  emphasized.  "Scientific  management"  as  applied  to  efficient  farm  tech- 
nique is  taken  up.  The  last  part  of  the  semester  the  course  will  be  given  over  to 
the  specific  study  of  selected  farms  and  the  practical  application  of  the  principles 
and  practices  already  discussed.  Field  trips  are  required.  The  approximate  expense 
for  travel  is  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
Prerequisite,  Agricultural  Economics  26.                                           Professor  Barrett. 

78.  (II)  Principles  and  Problems  of  Land  Economics. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  study  of  the  major  contributions  by  outstanding  economic  writers  to  theoretical 
land  economics;  a  review  of  American  land  policies;  a  presentation  of  the  principles, 
techniques,  and  objectives  involved  in  modern  land  use  planning;  and  a  discussion 
of  contemporary  land  problems  in  the  United  States. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                          Professor  Lindsey. 

79.  (I)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Methods 
of  collecting,  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  presenting  statistical  data.  Sampling  prin- 
ciples, averages,  dispersion  measures,  index  numbers,  time  series  and  simple  correla- 
tion are  specific  fields  covered.  Practical  problems  in  agriculture  and  business  are 
given  in  the  laboratory. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1 :00-l  :45  W.;  1 : 00-2: 40  M.  F.  Professor  Lindsey  and  Mr.  Dodds. 

80.  (II)  Advanced  Statistics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  primarily 
devoted  to  linear  and  curvilinear  multiple  correlation  analysis.  Machine  and  short- 
cut graphic  methods  are  used.  Some  time  will  also  be  devoted  to  probability  and 
analysis  of  variance. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1 :00-l  :45  W.;  1 : 00-2 : 40  M.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

82.  (II)  Advanced  Farm  Operation. — For  seniors  majoring  in  agriculture;  others 
by  permission  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  efficiency  of  operations  on  a  specific 
farm. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Barrett. 

89.  (I)  90.  (II)  Problems  in  Agricultural  Economics. — For  seniors.  This  course 
may  be  conducted  as  a  seminar  or  individuals  may  be  assigned  specific  problems  in 
price,  credit  or  market  analysis.  It  may  also  cover  problems  in  land  use  and  farm 
management. 

Credit,  1-3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.    -  The  Department. 
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AGRONOMY. 

Professor  Eisenmenger,  Assistant  Professor  Dickinson,  Assistant  Professor  Thayer, 
Assistant  Professor  Everson,   Mr.  Zak. 

The  courses  in  agronomy  are  designed  to  give  instruction  concerning  the  basic 
knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its  management,  fertilizers  and  their  use,  and  the  principal 
products  of  the  field.  An  important  objective  of  our  undergraduate  teaching  is  to 
give  supporting  training  to  groups  specializing  in  other  departments.  For  under- 
graduates desiring  to  specialize  in  agronomy  adequate  courses  are  offered,  but  for 
those  expecting  to  go  into  advanced  educational  or  research  work  our  graduate 
training  is  recommended  as  preferable. 

Elective   Courses. 

2.  (II)  Soils. — For  freshmen;  others  desiring  a  single  soils  course  or  wishing  to 
take  advanced  soils  should  elect.  This  is  an  elementary  course  relating  soils  and 
their  management  to  crop  growth.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
broad  background  in  soil  science  and  its  direct  application  to  practical  field  problems. 
The  course  itself  is  presented  with  the  object  of  introducing  to  the  student  the  prop- 
erties of  soils  and  their  influence  upon  the  production  of  crops.  The  laboratory 
work  is  planned  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  direct  evidence  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  lecture  material.  Principles  are  stressed  relating  fertilizer  and  lim- 
ing practices  to  soil  fertility. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:50-4:30  M.  or  F.        Assistant  Professor  Everson  and  Mr.  Zak. 

51.  (I)  Field  Crops. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  field  crops  of  the 
United  States  which  will  include  their  uses  and  improvement,  with  their  soil  and 
climatic  requirements.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  best  farm  practices  of  the 
northeastern  states  as  to  rotation,  liming,  fertilizing,  seeding  methods,  tillage,  disease 
and  insect  control,  and  to  methods  of  harvesting  and  storage.  As  an  individual 
problem,  each  student  must  make  a  detailed  plan  of  crop  production  for  the  actual 
conditions  of  some  New  England  farm. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:55-3:35  Th.                                      Assistant  Professor  Thayer. 

52.  (II)  Soil  Utilization. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  deals  with  the  re- 
lationships of  higher  plants  to  their  environment.  Natural  conditions  existing  in 
commercial  crop  production  areas  are  studied  and  the  adaptation  of  soil  to  specific 
crops  through  the  use  of  soil  amendments.  Land  use  in  the  great  soil  groups  is  con- 
sidered and  agronomic  practices  which  are  related  to  these  groups  are  studied.  Cer- 
tain economic  factors  are  considered  in  their  relationship  to  re-adjustment  of 
cropping  areas. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                           Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

57.  (I)  The  Bio-Physico-Chemical  Interrelations  of  the  Soil  and  Plant. — For 
juniors  and  seniors.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  inform  the  student  of  rela- 
tionships existing  between  biological,  physical,  chemical,  and  climatological  forces 
interacting  in  soil  formation.  Studies  are  made  of  soil  regions,  great  soil  groups,  and 
series.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  character  of  natural  plant  cover.  This  course 
i.s  equally  valuable  for  those  students  interested  in  soil  use  or  those  desirous  of  enter- 
ing civil  service  in  agronomy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

77.  (I)  (AiOP  Improvement. — For  seniors.  Theory  and  practice  of  the  improve- 
ment of  field  crops  by  breeding  and  selection. 

2  clas.s  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Houns  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

Prerequisite,  Agronomy  51. 
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78.  (II)  Fkrtilizers.^ — For  seniors;  jnniors  may  elect.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  relate  soils  and  fertilizers  to  plant  growth.  Studies  are  made  of  fertilizer 
practices  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  the  early  part  of  the  course  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  history  of  agronomic  development,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
early  discoveries  and  causes  of  failure  in  early  research.  Later  in  the  course,  studies 
are  made  of  factors  which  relate  fertilizers  and  soils  to  plant  growth.  The  laboratory 
work  illustrates  certain  phenomena  which   have   received  class  attention. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credits,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:55-3:35  Th."                                   Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

79.  (I)  Soil  Physics. — For  seniors  specializing  in  agronomy.  The  mechanical 
testing  of  soils. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Agronomy. — For  seniors  taking  major  work 
in  agronomy. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Eisenmenger. 

Agrostology. 

53.  (I)  Agrostology. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Designed  to  give  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  fine  turf  areas.  Grass 
seed  and  plant  identification,  ecology,  and  fundamental  principles  and  cultural  prac- 
tices. 

2  cl.iss  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickinson. 

56.  (II)  Agrostology. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Particularly  designed  for  those 
desiring  to  become  park,  cemetery,  or  golf  course  superintendents.  Diagnosis  and 
treatment,  equipment,  and  managerial  problems  will  be  thoroughly  studied.  One 
problem  in  the  laboratory  and  scientific  articles  will  be  reviewed.  A  two-day  tour 
visiting  important  turf  areas  will  be  a  required  part  of  the  course. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickinson. 
Pi'erequisite,  Agrostology  53  or  accepted  practical  experience. 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

Professor  Rice,  Assistant  Professor  Parsons,   Assistant  Professor  Foley, 
Assistant  Professor  Heck. 

The  courses  in  animal  husbandry  are  designed  to  give  a  student  a  thorough  ground- 
ing in  the  scientific,  practical,  and  commercial  phases  of  horse,  sheep,  swine,  beef, 
and  dairy  cattle  production.  The  choice  of  supporting  courses  is  governed  by  the 
student's  ultimate  objective.  Upon  completion  of  the  four  year  course,  three  gen- 
eral fields  are  open  to  the  graduate.  First,  the  practical  field  comprising  the  actual 
production  of  livestock  and  its  product  or  the  management  of  livestock  farms; 
second,  the  professional  field  which  embraces  college,  secondary  school,  or  extension 
teaching,  or  federal,  state,  or  commercial  research;  and  third,  the  commercial  field 
comprising  all  phases  of  the  meat-packing,  milk-production,  wool  or  feed  industries, 
including  connections  with  the  large  companies,  farmers'  cooperative  associations,  or 
the  operation  of  local  plants. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  Agriculture. — For  freshmen.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  stu- 
dent with  a  perspective  of  the  whole  field  of  agriculture  both  in  the  old  and  the  new 
world.  The  social  inter-relationships  of  agriculture,  population  trends,  standards 
of  living,  rural  liealth,  recre.atipjj,  ejfi.,  are  considered  as  well  as  the  functions  of 
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farmers'  organizations.  Finally,  the  manifold  influences  of  political  trends,  tariffs, 
systems  of  taxation  and  the  functions  of  rural  institutions,  such  as  the  church,  the 
school,  the  library,  on  the  development  of  cultural  intellectual  patterns  in  rural 
living  are  discussed. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Professor  Rice. 

26.  (II)  Breeds  of  Livestock  and  Dairy  Cattle  Judging. — For  sophomores.  This 
course  considers  the  economic  desirability  of  thirty  breeds  of  domestic  livestock. 
The  origin,  history,  characteristics  and  distribution  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  horses  commercially  important  in  the  United  States  will  be  discussed. 
During  April  and  May  trips  will  be  made  on  Saturdays  to  outstanding  herds  of 
dairy  cattle  in  New  England.  The  three  highest  ranking  students  in  advanced 
judging  will  represent  the  College  in  the  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Con- 
test at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Springfield,  in  September. 
2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-ll  :50  M.  W.;  8:00-12:00  S.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

51.  (I)  Nutrition  op  Farm  Animals.— For  juniors.  This  course  will  present 
the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutrition  together  with  the  identification, 
composition,  properties  and  uses  of  the  common  feed  stuffs.  The  application  of 
these  basic  principles  in  calculating  balanced  rations  for  all  classes  of  livestock 
wiU  be  stressed,  followed  by  practical  feeding  problems  assigned  outside  the  class- 
room. Feeding  practices  in  use  with  the  College  livestock  will  be  analyzed  and 
demonstrated. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  '  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:55-3:35  W.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

53.  (I)  Elements  of  Meat  Packing. — For  juniors.  The  lectures  will  discuss  the 
development  of  the  modern  packing  industry,  the  history  of  meat  inspection,  the 
principles  of  meat  preservation  and  the  opportunities  in  this  field.  Laboratories 
include  the  classification  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  swine  into  proper  market 
classes  and  grades  and  slaughtering  and  dressing  operations  with  animals  provided 
by  the  college  farm.  Wholesale  and  retail  cuts  are  prepared  and  various  by- 
products are  manufactured  and  sold.  A  one-day  trip  through  the  packing  houses  of 
Boston  is  a  requirement  of  this  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:45  W.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.                                             Assistant  Professor  Heck. 

56.  (II)  Horse  and  Fat  Stock  Production. — For  juniors.  Studies  in  the  historical 
and  economic  development,  present  status  and  probable  future  trends  of  general 
livestock  production  in  the  United  States  and  especially  New  England.  Considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  types  of  production,  systems  of  management,  methods  of 
marketing,  as  well  as  practice  in  judging  and  selection  and  in  fitting  and  showing. 
The  five  highest  ranking  students  in  judging  will  represent  the  College  in  the  Inter- 
collegiate Judging  Contests  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Springfield  and  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago  the  succeeding  fall. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  F.,  8:00-12:00  S.                 Assistant  Professor  Heck. 

73.  (I)  Advanced  Meat  Studies  and  Judging. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students 
specializing  in  animal  husbandry  and  horticultural  manufactures.  This  course  deals 
with  the  basic  techniques  in  preparing,  preserving,  utilizing  meat  products.  The 
three  highest  ranking  students  in  judging  meat  will  represent  the  College  in  the 
Intercollegiate  Meat  Judging  Contest  at  the  International  Livestock  Show  in  Chi- 
cago in  November.    Not  offered  1941-42. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

2:50-4:30  Tu.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

75.  (I)  Animal  Breeding. — For  seniors.  This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  facts  of  reproductive  physiology,  with  the  facts  and  theories  of 
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modern  genetics,  and  to  show  how  such  knowledge  may  be  utilized  through  genetic 
analyses,  selection,  and  systems  of  breeding  for  the  creation  of  more  beautiful  and 
more  efficient  animal  types. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
1:00-2:40  Tu.;  1.00-2:40  F.,  8:00-12:00  S.                                              Professor  Rice. 

78.  (II)  Dairy  Cattle  Production. — For  seniors.  This  is  an  intensive  course 
covering  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  and  milk  production.  It  affords  an  opportunity 
to  seek  the  solution  to  the  economic,  nutritional,  genetic,  and  managerial  problems 
concerned  in  successful  dairying. 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  W.  F.  Assistant  Professors  Foley  and  Parsons. 

81.  (I)  Animal  Husbandry  Seminar. — For  seniors. 

1   2-hour  laboratory   period.  Credit,   1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

82.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors.  Students  will  prepare  and  deliver  short  talks  on 
suitable  animal  husbandry  or  general  agricultural  topics  at  each  class  meeting. 
In  addition  each  student  will  prepare  and  deliver  a  paper  in  the  Grinnell  Prize 
Speaking  Contest. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                              Professor  Rice. 

91.  (I)  Genetics  and  Eugenics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course,  open  to 
students  other  than  those  specializing  in  animal  husbandry,  deals  with  the  general 
problems  concerned  in  human  reproduction  and  inheritance.  The  main  topics 
studied  will  consist  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction,  the  physical  basis  of  inheri- 
tance, and  the  mode  of  transmission  of  human  characteristics.  Consideration  will 
also  be  given  to  such  questions  as  the  causes  of  variation,  the  relative  importance  of 
genetic  and  environmental  influences,  the  mechanism  of  sex  determination  as  well 
as  population  trends,  differential  birth-rates,  sterilization,  and  kindred  eugenic 
problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                                  Professor  Rice. 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 

Professor  Frandsen,  Professor  Mack,  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 

The  courses  in  dairy  industry  are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  interested 
in  the  scientific  study  of  handling  market  milk,  and  the  making  of  ice  cream,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  dairy  products;  agricultural  college  teaching,  and  experiment 
station  work;  high  and  secondary  school  teaching;  extension  work;  research  and 
investigational  work. 

Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  General  Dairying. — For  sophomores.  A  general  course,  introductory  to 
all  other  courses  in  dairy  industry,  for  those  who  wish  to  take  only  one  course  in 
dairying  to  get  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work  covers  briefly:  a  study 
of  milk,  its  secretion,  composition,  and  various  tests  applied  thereto ;  methods  of  pas- 
teurizing and  handling  milk  and  cream;  the  use  of  separators;  elements  of  ice  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese  making. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  9:00-10:50  W.  or  1:00-2:40  W. 

Professor  Mack  and  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 

50.  (II)  Judging  Dairy  Products.— For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of 
market  standards  and  grades  of  dairy  products,  with  practice  in  judging  milk,  ice 
cream,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  student  learns  to  recognize  quality  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts, to  detect  specjfio  defects,  and  to  know  their  causes  and  means  of  prevention. 
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A  team  is  chosen  from  this  class  to  represent  the  College  in  dairy  products  judging 
contests  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and  the  National  Dairy  Industries  Ex- 
position. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 
1:00-2:40  F.                               Professor  Mack  and  Assistant  Professor  Lindqxjist. 

52.  (II)  Market  Milk. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  studj^  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  market  milk  industry;  sanitary  production,  transportation,  pasteuriza- 
tion and  handling  in  the  city  plant;  marketing,  delivery  systems,  milk  and  its 
relation  to  public  health,  inspection,  milk  laws,  food  value,  and  advertising.  Cul- 
tured milk  and  other  milk  drinks  also  are  included.  Some  milk  plants  are  visited, 
the  cost  of  the  trip  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.,  Th.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.                             Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 

75.  (I)  Dairy  Chemistry. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  various  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  milk,  milk  products,  and  their  components  are  studied.  Test- 
ing and  control  methods  commonly  used  commercially  for  milk  and  dairy  products 
are  included;  moisture  and  fat  determination,  casein,  salt,  and  acid  tests,  work 
with  the  Mojonnier  apparatus,  and  other  applied  chemical  tests  are  taken  up 
in  the  laboratory. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:0040:50  Tu.;  8:00-9:50  Th.                                                                  Professor  Mack. 

77.  (I)  Butter  and  Cheese  Making. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  fii'st  half 
of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  butter  making;  the  remainder  to  cheese  making,  con- 
densed and  powdered  milk.  The  various  phases  of  the  butter  industry  studied  are: 
separators  and  cream  separation;  pasteurization,  neutralization,  and  ripening  of 
cream;  preparation  of  starter  cultures;  churning;  marketing,  and  scoring  of  butter; 
creamery  management.  The  work  in  cheese  making  includes  Cheddar,  cream  Neuf- 
chatel,  cottage,  processed  cheeses,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  condensed  and  powdered 
milk,  and  commercial  casein  is  also  covered. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
11:00-11:50  W.  F.;  1:00-3:35  M.  F. 

Prerequisite,  Dairy  25.  Professor  Mack  and  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 

78.  (II)  Ice-Cream  Making. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  ice-cream  making.  The  effects  of  such 
factors  as  composition,  qualitj'',  pasteurization,  homogenization,  aging,  and  freezing 
on  the  finished  product  are  considered.  Sherbets,  ices,  fancy  and  individual  forms, 
and  all  flavors  of  ice  cream  are  studied.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  refrigeration 
machinery,  delivery  equipment,  and  merchandising  methods  as  thej^  are  related  to 
the  industry. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

11:00-11:50  W.  F.;   1:00-3:35  Tu.;  1:55-4:30  Th.  Professor  Mack. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Seminar. — For  students  specializing  in  dairy  industry. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

11:00-11:50  M.  The  Department. 

POULTRY   HUSBANDRY. 

Professor  Paukhukst,   Professor  Sanctuary,   Assistant   Professor  Banta, 

Mr.  Vondell. 

The  department  aims  to  give  instruction  in  the  science,  ai't,  and  pi-actices  of 
poultry  keeping  not  only  to  the  men  specializing  in  this  de])artment,  but  also  to 
students  specializing  in  other  departments  and  desiring  supporting  courses  in  poultry 
husbandry.  Our  major  courses  prepare  men  for  the  successful  operation  of  com- 
mercial poultry  farms  and  hatcheries  either  as  owners  or  managers;  for  high  school, 
college,  and  federal  work  in  teacliing,  extension,  Mnd  in\estigation,  and  for  work  in. 
the  industrial  field  allied  to  the  poultry  industry. 
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Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  General  Poultry. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A 
general  course  giving  an  introduction  to  the  breeds  of  poultry,  the  principles  and 
practice  of  breeding,  incubation,  and  poultry  nutrition,  brooding  and  rearing,  houses 
and  equipment,  management  practices,  marketing  poultry  products,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  poultry  keeping. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  or  2:50-4:30  Tu. 

Professor  Parkhurst  and  The  Department. 

51.  (I)  Poultry  Nutrition. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  nutrition  will  be  made.  The  mechanics  of  digestion  and  the 
functions  and  the  metabolism  of  nutrients  will  be  considered.  Feeds  will  be  classified, 
identified,  and  evaluated  and  rations  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a 
balanced  diet.  Methods  of  feeding  will  be  studied  and  the  management  of  a 
group  of  birds  on  the  floor  and  in  cages  will  be  required  for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.            Professor  Parkhurst. 

52.  (II)  Incubation  and  Brooding. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course 
is  based  upon  the  actual  operation  of  incubators  and  brooders.  Each  year  a  research 
project  is  planned  and  data  obtained  concerning  the  effects  of  various  incubator 
adjustments  upon  malpositions  and  mal development  of  embryos  and  the  percentage 
of  hatch.  Studies  of  temperature  gradients,  chick  behavior  and  development  are 
made  in  brooding  with  various  types  of  equipment.  Analysis  is  made  of  common 
and  unusual  field  problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-3:35  Th.;  other  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Sanctuary. 

53.  (I)  Poultry  Judging. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  In  this  course  the 
fowl  is  considered  as  the  real  basis  of  the  industry.  A  study  is  made  of  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  our  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  domestic  fowl  and  their  pres- 
ent commercial  importance.  An  evaluation  is  made  of  certain  anatomical  and 
physiological  characters  used  in  production  judging.  Exhibition  judging  by  score 
card  and  comparison  receive  consideration.  One  or  more  commercial  plants,  an 
egg  laying  test,  and  a  poultry  show  may  be  visited.  Poultry  judging  teams  compet- 
ing in  the  Annual  Eastern  Inter-collegiate  Contest  are  trained  in  this  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Banta. 

54.  (II)  Poultry  Housing  and  S.anitation. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  In 
this  course  are  considered  the  biological  factors  related  to  the  proper  physical 
environment  necessaiy  for  growth,  health,  and  reproduction.  Various  systems  of 
ventilation  and  methods  of  insulation  are  studied  and  demonstrated  by  models. 
Humidity,  temperature,  and  condensation  studies  are  made  at  the  poultry  plant 
with  varying  adjustments  of  ventilation  devices.  A  study  is  made  of  modern 
equipment.  Sanitation  from  the  standpoint  of  disease  prevention  practices  is  also 
considered. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-2:40  Tu.;  class  hour  by  arrangement.  Professor  Sanctuary. 

75.  (I)  Marketing  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products. — For  seniors;  juniors  may 
elect.  A  study  of  the  marketing  requirements  for  eggs  and  poultry,  with  special 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  grading  laws  and  demands  in  the  Northeastern  area. 
The  course  covers  the  preparation  of  eggs  and  poultiy  to  meet  these  demands 
through  an  understanding  of  the  nutritional,  genetic,  and  environmental  factors 
affecting  the  production  of  eggs  and  market  poultry.  The  course  also  covers  the 
specialized  field  of  egg  and  poultry  markets,  price  factors,  reports,  and  current 
trends.     A  class  trip  is  made  to  the  Springfield  markets. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  2:50-4:30  W.  Mr.  Vondell. 
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77.  (I)  Poultry  Breeding. — For  seniors.  The  improvement  of  poultry  by  selec- 
tion is  developed  through  a  study  of  the  principles  of  heredity.  Flock  improve- 
ment, R.O.P.,  male  progeny  and  pedigree  systems  of  breeding  are  studied  critically. 
Students  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  breeders  of  the  college  flock,  which  in- 
cludes among  other  factors  a  study  of  the  pedigrees  of  each  family,  determination 
of  body  and  egg  characters,  and  the  pedigreeing  of  the  chicks. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

2:50-3:35  Th.;  other  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Sanctuary. 

78.  (II)  Poultry  Farm  Organization. — For  seniors.  This  course  presupposes  a 
completion  of  previous  major  poultry  courses.  It  is  designed  to  focus  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  preceding  poultry  and  supporting  courses  to  the  most  effective  possible 
organization  of  an  actual  production  project.  This  is  achieved  by  a  sequence  of 
problems,  each  necessitating  a  thorough  factual  knowledge  of  a  particular  industrial 
phase;  while  the  integration  of  all,  operating  in  conjunction,  must  fulfill  the  mini- 
mum standards  established  by  analyses  of  large  numbers  of  actual  cases.  One 
hour  per  week  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  production  and  preparation  for 
market  of  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese.  A  required  trip,  covering  three  or  more  days, 
will  be  made  to  representative  commercial  areas  at  a  cost  of  about  fifteen  dollars 
per  student. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Th. 

Professor  Parkhurst  and  Assistant  Professor  Banta. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Poultry  Problems. — For  seniors  only.  This  course  consists  of 
individual  problems  chosen  by  the  student  under  guidance  of  the  department.  The 
work  is  of  an  advanced  nature,  supplementing  that  of  the  regular  poultry  cur- 
riculum. Such  projects  as  the  vitamin  requirements  of  laying  hens,  determination 
of  kind  and  amount  of  ventilation  to  maintain  dry  litter,  study  of  egg  quality  by 
means  of  albumen  tests,  etc.,  may  be  chosen  by  the  student.  Copy  of  project  out- 
line, indicating  the  number  of  credits,  must  be  filed  with  the  department  and  with 
the  Dean  at  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Two  hours  are  required  in  the  second 
semester.  Two  additional  hours  may  be  elected  in  either  the  first  or  second 
semester.    Honor  students  may  elect  three  hours  each  semester. 

Credit,  2,  3,  or  4. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

VETERINARY   SCIENCE. 

Professor  Lentz. 

The  courses  in  veterinary  science  are  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
expect  to  follow  practical  agriculture;  of  prospective  students  of  veterinary  and 
human  medicine,  and  of  teachers  and  workers  in  the  biological  sciences. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Veterinary  Hygiene. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The  essentials  of 
the  health  of  animals  and  specific  diseases  of  animals  are  considered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                             Professor  Lentz. 

75.  (I)  Comparative  Veterinary  Anatomy. — For  .seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  The 
structure  of  the  horse  is  studied  and  the  .structures  of  other  farm  animals  are  com- 
parod  with  it. 

?,  clasH  h«urs.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 
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76.  (II)  General  Veterinary  Pathology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A 
study  of  fundamenta],  general  pathological  conditions;  inflammation,  fever,  etc.,  and 
application  of  principles  of  etiology,  pathogenesis,  and  prophylaxis  of  communicable 
and  non-communicable  diseases  of  domesticated  animals. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-ll  :50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 

88.  (II)  Avian  Pathology. — For  seniors.  Consists  of  lectures  devoted  to  prin- 
ciples of  pathology,  with  specific  application  to  avian  diseases.  Etiology,  patho- 
genesis, and  prophylaxis  will  be  emphasized. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Lentz. 

Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  31  and  52;  Physiology  75  and  76. 


Division  of  Home  Economics. 

Professor  Skinner. 

HOME    ECONOMICS. 

Professor  Skinner,  Professor  Mitchell,*   Assistant  Professor   Briggs, 
Assistant  Professor  Coolidge,  Assistant  Professor  Merriam,  Mrs.   Cook. 

The  home  economics  courses  offered  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  those 
students  who  are  interested  in  education  for  homemaking  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  education  of  women;  (2)  those  who  are  interested  in  professional  or  voca- 
tional work  in  which  an  understanding  of  home  economics  is  fundamental;  (3)  those 
who  are  interested  in  preparing  for  home  economics  extension  service,  both  junior 
and  adult;  (4)  those  who  wish  to  enter  a  graduate  school  leading  to  professional 
work.  Other  departments  offer  courses  planned  especially  for  students  in  home 
economics,  as  follows:  Household  Equipment,  House  Planning  and  Construction  in 
the  Department  of  Engineering;  General  Design  in  the  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture;  Food  Preservation  in  the  Department  of  Horticultural  Manufactures; 
and  Amateur  Floriculture  in  the  Department  of  Floriculture. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  Introduction  to  Home  Economics. — For  freshmen.  A  study  of  women  in 
the  modern  world  and  the  share  which  women  have  had  in  social  progress,  in  order 
that  each  student  may  recognize  the  importance  of  her  relationships  to  her  family 
and  community  group. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Skinner. 

2.  (II)  Clothing  Selection. — For  freshmen.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  cloth- 
ing selection  in  order  to  assist  each  student  to  choose  satisfactorily  line,  color,  and 
texture.    Fundamentals  of  construction  for  cotton  and  linen. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

26.  (II)  Textiles. — For  sophomores.  A  study  of  fibres,  yarns,  and  fabrics  with 
the  aim  of  developing  good  judgment  in  the  buying  and  using  of  clothing  and  house 
furnishing  materials. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  W.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

*  On  leave. 
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30.  (II)  Food. — For  sophomores.  Required  of  major  students.  A  study  of  fun- 
damental principles  and  comparative  methods  of  food  preparation  with  emphasis 
on  the  nutritional  and  economic  aspects  of  foods. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam. 

31.  (I)  Applied  Design. — For  sophomores.  Required  of  major  students.  Applica- 
tions of  the  principle  of  design  are  worked  out  in  specific  problems,  using  various 
media.    Much  opportunity  is  allowed  for  individual  expression. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:45  W.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  10:00-11:50  M.  F.      Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

51.  (I)  Foods. — For  juniors.  Meal-planning  and  serving  with  emphasis  on  well- 
balanced  meals  as  to  nutritive  value,  and  economy  in  expenditure  of  money,  time, 
and  labor.    Further  study  of  food  principles. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant   Professor   Merriam. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30. 

52.  (II)  Nutrition  and  Dietetics. — For  juniors.  Required  of  major  students.  A 
study  of  food  needs  of  the  body  under  varying  conditions  of  size,  activity,  age,  and 
health,  and  the  value  of  different  foods  in  contributing  to  these  needs.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relationship  of  the  nutritive  value  of  food  to  its  cost. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Cook. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30. 

54.  (II)  Nutrition. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Recognizing  the  importance  of 
nutrition  in  relation  to  health  in  the  present  world  crisis,  this  course  is  offered  to 
students  not  specializing  in  home  economics.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  the  essentials  of  an  adequate  diet,  and  food 
selection  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  health  and  physical  well-being. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam. 

61.  (I)  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction. — For  juniors.  A  study  of  art 
principles  as  they  apply  to  clothing  design.  Principles  of  construction  are  given 
through  the  use  of  commercial  patterns  and  fiat  pattern  work  in  the  making  of 
garments. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  or  2:50-4:30  M.  F.    Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

62.  (II)  Home  Furnishing. — For  juniors.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
which  underlie  the  successful  planning  and  furnishing  of  a  satisfying  home.  Many 
applications  of  these  principles  are  worked  out  in  practical  problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  W.;   1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

75.  (I)  Economics  of  the  Household. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of 
major  students.  A  study  of  personal  and  family  standards  of  living  in  the  modern 
home,  the  economic  relations  of  the  household,  and  the  use  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  as  a  means  to  influence  the  home  situation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                            Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

77.  (I)  (II)  Home  Man.wjement  Practice. — For  seniors.  Required  of  major 
.students.  Thi.s  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  student  to  assume  responsibili- 
ties involved  in  managing  a  home. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 
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81.  (I)  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics.— For  seniors,  by  arrangement 
with  the  head  of  the  division.  A  study  of  educational  problems  as  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  home  economics  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  This  course  gives 
credit  toward  state  certification.  A  few  required  trips,  estimated  cost  three  dollars. 
2  class  hours;    1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department, 

83.  (1)  84.  (II)  Problems  in  Home  Economics. — For  seniors  by  arrangement 
with  the  head  of  the  division.  An  intensive  application  of  home  economics  to 
special  problems.  For  students  particularly  interested  in  the  teaching  of  home 
economics,  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  teaching 
under  supervision;  under  these  circumstances,  Home  Economics  81  is  prerequisite. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

86.  (II)  Child  Developmpnt. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  child,  the  care  of  children  at  various  ages,  treatment  in 
behavior  problems,  and  the  influence  of  environment  in  shaping  personality. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                             Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

87.  (I)  Advanced  Clothing  Problems. — ^For  seniors.  Costume  designing  and 
modeling  give  opportunity  for  experimentation  in  designing.  Tailoring  is  em- 
phasized. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;   1:00-4:30  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

89.  (I)  Diet  Theraphy. — For  seniors.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  some 
understanding  of  the  metabolic  problems  involved  in  disease  and  the  nutrition  prin- 
ciples which  may  need  modifying  to  meet  these  emergencies.  Pathologic  conditions 
vvhich  may  interfere  with  normal  digestion,  absorption  and  metabolism  of  food- 
stuffs are  discussed.  Various  theories  of  dietary  treatment  of  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
orders, obesity,  anemia,  fevers,  diabetes,  cardiovascular  diseases  and  food  allergy  are 
reviewed  critically.  Students  are  required  to  use  and  be  familiar  with  current 
medical  literature  as  it  applies  to  nutritional  problems  in  disease,  and  to  develop  a 
■vocabulary  of  medical  terminology.  The  importance  of  openmindedness  regarding 
new  developments  in  this  field  is  emphasized. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mrs.  Cook. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  52;   Chemistry  79. 

90.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Further  study  of  current 
scientific  literature  related  to  advanced  nutrition. 

I  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Institutional  Foods  and  Management. — For  qualified  seniors 
interested  in  institutional  work.  This  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  organiza- 
tion, personnel  management,  the  administration  of  the  food  department,  food  costs, 
operating  expenses,  and  the  special  function  and  duties  of  the  dietitian.  Laboratory 
work  will  be  at  the  College  Dining  Hall  and  in  various  other  institutions  in  the 
vicinity.  It  is  expected  that  students  will  enroll  for  the  work  of  both  semesters. 
Enrollment  is  limited.  Students  wishing  to  qualify  for  administrative  institutional 
v.ork  should  take  Economics  81. 

First  semester,  1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratoiy  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Second  semester,  2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Mrs.  Cook. 
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Division  of  Horticulture 

Professor  Van  Meter. 

FLORICULTURE. 

Professor  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard,  Mr.  Ross. 

The  courses  are  intended  to  give  students  a  general  knowledge  of  the  various 
fields  of  floriculture,  and  to  train  them  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  (1)  various 
phases  of  commercial  floriculture,  (2)  positions  in  nursery  establishments,  (3)  the 
management  of  conservatories,  (4)  private  estate  work,  (5)  positions  in  professional 
work. 

Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  Garden  Materials. — For  sophomores;  jvmiors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A 
study  of  the  annuals,  biennials,  barbaceous  perennials,  bulbs,  bedding  plants,  and  roses 
that  are  valuable  for  use  in  fioricultural  or  landscape  gardening  work.  Methods 
of  propagation,  culture,  and  uses  of  the  various  plants  are  considered  as  well  as 
identification  of  materials. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  2:50-4:30  M.  Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Ross. 

51.  (I)  Greenhouse  Management.— For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course 
is  intended  to  familiarize  students  with  the  methods  and  principles  involved  in  the 
management  of  greenhouses  and  greenhouse  crops;  histor3'  and  development  of  the 
fioricultural  industry,  preparation  of  soils,  fertilizers,  potting,  watering,  ventilation, 
control  of  insects  and  diseases,  methods  of  plant  propagation,  forcing  of  plants, 
soilless  methods  of  plant  culture.  As  some  time  during  the  semester  the  members 
of  the  class  will  be  required  to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  visit  large  commercial 
establishments  at  an  approximate  cost  of  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.,  2:50-4:30  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

52.  (II)  Floral  Arrangement.— For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
principles  involving  the  arrangement  and  use  of  cut  flowers  and  plants;  funeral 
designs,  basket  and  vase  arrangements,  corsages,  wedding  bouquets,  table  decora- 
tions, home,  church,  and  other  interior  decorations.  A  study  of  color  and  color 
harmony  as  applied  to  such  work.  This  course  is  limited  to  ten  students,  preference 
being  given  to  students  specializing  in  floriculture  and  landscape  architecture. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Th.;  1.00-2.40  M.  F.                                                            Professor  Thayer. 

54.  (II)  Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.. 
The  location,  types,  arrangement,  construction,  cost,  equipment,  heating,  and  ven- 
tilation of  greenhouse  structures;  the  drawing  of  plans  and  study  of  specifications. 
Special  emphasis  laid  on  heating  problems. 

2-cIasg  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  2:50-4:30  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

58.  (II)  Amateur  Floriculture. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  major 
students  in  the  division  of  home  economics  and  for  other  women  students.  Three 
phases  of  floriculture  will  be  considered:  (1)  the  arrangement  and  use  of  cut  flowers 
for  decorative  purposes  in  the  home  and  elsewhere,  (2)  house  plants,  methods  of 
l)ropagation,  (3)  garden  flowers  and  their  uses  on  the  home  grounds. 

2  cla.ss  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  Tu.;  1:00-1:45  Th.;  Sect.  1,  1:00-2:40  W.,  Serf.  11.  1:55-3:35  Th. 

Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Ross. 
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75.  (I)  76.  (II)  CoMMEKCiAL  FLORICULTURE. — For  seniors.  A  detailed  study  of 
the  cultural  methods  for  the  important  commercial  cut-flower  crops  and  potted 
plants.  The  marketing  of  flowers  and  plants,  including  the  management  of  whole- 
sale markets  and  retail  stores,  a  study  of  systems  of  record  keeping,  cost  analysis, 
inventory  methods,  and  other  phases  of  this  important  part  of  the  floricultural 
industry.  Trips  may  be  taken  to  nearby  commercial  establishments. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture  51. 

79.  (I)  Conservatory  Plants.  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  81  for  stu- 
dents specializing  in  floriculture.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  used  in  conservatory  work;  methods  of  propagation;  identifica- 
tion of  materials. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-1:45  W.;  1:00-2:40  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

81.  (I)  Herbaceous  Gardens  and  Borders. — Alternates  with  Course  79  for  stu- 
dents specializing  in  floriculture;  given  annually  for  students  specializing  in  land- 
scape architecture.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course 
26  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  herbaceous  materials  in  various  types  of  plantings 
and  the  planning  of  borders  and  gardens. 

1  class  hour;   1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;   1:00-4:30  M.  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture  26. 

I 

82.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors  specializing  in  floriculture.  Presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  research  work  in  floricidture  and  other  related  fields. 

1  class  hour;  4  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Thayer. 


FORESTRY  AND   WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT. 

Professor  Holdsworth,  Professor  Trippensee,  Assistant  Professor  Rich,  Mr.  Rhodes. 

The  courses  in  forestry  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the 
management,  regulation  and  improvement  of  woodlands  of  moderate  area.  They 
are  fui'ther  intended  to  develop  the  place  of  forest  cultivation  in  land  utilization  and 
to  be  explanatory  of  the  general  field  of  forestry  for  those  who  plan  to  become 
students  in  graduate  schools  of  forestry. 

The  courses  in  wildlife  management  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  a 
knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  wildlife  conservation.  Wildlife  is  a  natural 
resource  that  is  economically  conservable  and  is  subject  to  increase  and  regulation 
through  scientific  management  and  proper  land  use.  These  courses  are  open  to 
students  who  have  acquired  a  suitable  background  of  the  sciences  basic  to  wildlife 
management. 

26.  (II)  Dendrology. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  The 
taxonomic  features,  silvical  characteristics,  and  geographical  distribution  of  the 
trees  of  temperate  North  America,  especially  those  of  economic  importance; 
identification  of  the  native  and  naturalized  woody  plants  occurring  in  the  forests 
of  the  northeastern  United  States,  in  summer  and  winter  condition,  by  means  of 
artificial  keys  and  first-hand  examination. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  and  field  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

55.  (I)  The  Management  of  Woodlands. — For  jvmiors  and  seniors.  Methods  of 
determining  the  volume  and  value  of  the  forest  growing  stock;  volume  growth 
studies;    regulation   and  the  principles  of  sustained  yield;    the  elements  of  forest 
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working  plans.    This  course  is  presented  with  special  emphasis  on  the  application 
of  forest  practice  under  New  England  conditions.    Field  problems  in  forest  measure- 
ment and  management   are  carried  out  on   Mt.  Toby  demonstration  forest. 
1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Holdsworth. 

66.  (II)  The  Principles  of  Silviculture. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  nature 
of  a  forest  and  factors  influencing  its  growth  and  development;  forest  reproduction 
through  silvicultural  practices;  forest  cultivation  through  intermediate  cuttings; 
supplementary  seeding  and  planting;  silvical  characteristics  of  important  native 
trees;  forest  sanitation  and  protection.  Field  work  in  applied  forestry,  including 
the  marketing  of  stands  for  silvicultural  treatment,  is  given  on  Mt.  Toby  demon- 
stration forest. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Holdsworth. 

58.  (II)  Forest  Economics  and  Policy. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  growth 
and  development  of  forestry  from  an  historic  viewpoint;  the  forest  as  a  natural 
resource  and  its  place  in  our  economic  life;  our  past  and  present  forest  resources; 
federal  and  state  forest  organization;  private  forestry;  the  development  of  a 
national  forest  policy. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Holdsworth. 

65.  (I)  Principle  op  Wildlife  Conservation. — For  juniors  by  permission  of  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  Designed  as  an  orientation  course  for  any  stu- 
dent in  the  College  who  wishes  to  get  a  broad  view  of  the  subject.  It  will  cover  a 
general  review  of  the  history  of  the  administration  of  wildlife  resources  as  well  as 
an  introduction  to  the  various  biological,  economic,  and  legal  problems  involved  in 
the  handling  of  wildlife. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Trippensee. 

66.  (II)  Introduction  to  Wildlife  Management. — For  juniors,  by  permission  of 
the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  This  course  is  designed  for  students  inter- 
ested in  the  profession  of  forestry  and  wildlife  management.  It  will  deal  with  the 
vertebrate  fauna  of  the  forest  in  relation  to  its  life  requirements,  and  ecological 
relationships.  The  course  will  also  deal  with  problems  involved  in  the  production] 
and  utilization  of  forest  animal  resources  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  forest. 

1  class  hour;   1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:45  W.;  1:00-4:30  M.  Professor  Trippensee. 

67.  (I)  68.  (II)  Special  Problems  to  Wildlife  Manacement. — For  seniors  who 
are  specializing  in  wildlife  management  and  who  have  the  necessary  background  and 
desire  to  work  on  a  special  problem  relating  to  wildlife.  Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Trippensee. 

75.  (I)  Forest  Products. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Considei'ation  of  the  wood- 
using  industries;  forest  products  and  their  manufactvn-e ;  sources  of  i-aw  forest 
materials. 

3  c-lass  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

Prerequi.site   Forestry  55  or  56  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

76.  (II)  Wood  Technology. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  structural  properties 
of  the  principal  species  of  commercial  woods;  the  seasoning  and  preservative 
treatment  of  wood;  survey  of  technological  advances  in  the  usage  of  wood. 

3  c]a.s.s  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 
Prerefjuisite,  I'^ore.stry  75  or  77, 
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77.  (I)  Wood  Identification  and  Properties. — For  juniors  and  scnioi.s.  The 
identification,  largely  by  macroscopic  features,  of  domestic  woods  principally  used  in 
building  and  construction.  Discussion  of  properties  and  suitability  of  these  woods 
for  various  uses.    Keys  for  wood  identification  are  developed. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Holds  worth. 

HORTICULTURAL   MANUFACTURES. 

Professor  Fellers,  Assistant  Professor  Maclinn,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

The  courses  in  horticultural  manufactures  (food  technology)  have  been  planned 
to  give  the  student  (1)  training  in  food  preservation  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  general  education,  and  (2)  training  for  technical  work  in  the  food  industries 
including  production,  research  and  teaching. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Fruits  and  Vegetable  Products. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This 
course,  together  with  Course  52,  gives  the  student  a  general  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  science  and  practice  of  food  preservation.  Principles  and  theories  of  the 
various  methods  of  food  manufacture  are  the  basis ,  for  classroom  exercises.  The 
laboratory  work  deals  largely  with  the  preservation  of  the  autumn  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, small  fruit  products,  freezing,  and  dehydration.     Enrollment  limited  to  25. 

1  class  hovu-;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.;  Sect.  I,  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-2:40  W., 
8:00-9:50  S.                                                                                             Professor  Fellers. 

52.  (II)  Miscellaneous  Products. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  is  a 
continuation  of  Course  51.  The  laboratory  work  includes  pickles  and  pickle  prod- 
ucts, maple  products,  citrus  products,  fruit  syrups,  soups,  condiments,  and  the 
canning  of  meats,  poultry,  and  the  spring  vegetables.    Enrollment  limited  to  25. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  or  W. 

Professor  Fellers  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 
Prerequisite,  Horticultural  Manufactures  51. 

61.  (I)  Commercial  Practices. — For  seniors  who  specialize  in  horticultural  manu- 
facturers. A  survey  of  commercial  practices  in  the  manufacture  and  preservation  of 
food  products.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  equipment,  factory  arrangement, 
sanitation,  government  regulations,  and  the  operation  of  types  of  commercial 
equipment  in  quantity  production. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Maclinn. 

Prerequisites,  Horticultural  Manufactures  51  and  52. 

62.  (II)  Technological  Problems. — For  seniors  who  specialize  in  horticul- 
tural manufactures.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  61.  The  class  exercises 
will  deal  largely  with  a  survey  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  material,  commercial 
methods  of  manufacture,  packing  and  distribution  of  the  more  common  foods, 
also  a  study  of  the  more  important  contributions  of  research.  Laboratory  work 
will  include  the  formation  of  research  projects,  interpretation  of  research  data, 
the  use  of  preservatives,  the  simple  analysis  of  foods  and  the  commercial  practices 
as  applied  to  preservation  of  such  materials  as  are  available:  fish,  meats,  poultry, 
and  spring  vegetables. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Maclinn. 

Prerequisite,  Horticultural  Manufactures  61. 
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71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors  who  specialize  in  horticultural  manufac- 
tures. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Hours  by  arrrangement.  Professor  Fellers  and  Assistant  Professor  Maclinn. 

75.  (I)  Food   Preservation.— For  seniors   and   graduate  students.  Not   open   to 

students  who  have  credit  for  Horticultural  Manufactures  51,  52,  or  81.     This  is  a 

general  course  in  food  preservation  and  intended  only  for  those  who  desire  a  broad 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject.     Enrollment  limited  to  12. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.       ■  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                            Mr.  Fitzp.\trick. 

81.  (I)  Home  Food  Preservation. — For  junior  women;  seniors  and  graduate 
students  may  elect.  This  course  covers  the  general  field  of  food  preservation  as 
applied  to  the  home,  with  emphasis  on  scientific  and  economical  practices.  Lab- 
oratory work  deals  with  the  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats  and  poultry;  the 
manufacture  of  food  products  including  jams,  jellies,  conserves,  marmalades, 
pickles,  fruit  butters,   etc. 

1  class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.              Professor  Fellers  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

82.  (II)  Special  Products. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The  materials 
offered  in  this  course  are  as  follows:  the  home  manufacture  of  fruit  preserves, 
candied  and  glaceed  fruits,  fruit  pastes,  confections,  candies,  and  other  specialties. 
Approximately  one-half  the  semester  is  devoted  to  elementary  work  in  candy 
making. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
Sect.  I,  1:00-2:40  M.  F.,  Sect.  II,  2:50-4:30  M.  F.                          Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

91.  (I)  Examination  of  Food  Products. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students. 
Laboratory  studies  on  the  grading  of  foods,  examination  of  foods  for  adulteration, 
testing  accessory  products  for  quality,  and  determining  the  causes  of  spoilage  or 
deterioration  in  processed  food  products.  Physical,  chemical,  microbiological,  and 
microscopical  methods  will  be  employed.    Enrollment  limited  to  18. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Maclinn. 

Prerequisties,  Horticultural  Manufactures  51  and  52  or  75. 

92.  (II)  Examination  of  Food  Products. — For  students  specializing  in  Public 
Health.    A  repetition  of  Course  91  with  the  addition  of  one  lecture  weekly. 

1   class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Maclinn. 

Prerequisites,  Horticultural  Manufactures  51  and  52  or  75. 


LANDSCAPE    ARCHITECTURE. 

Professor  Otto,  Professor  Harbison,  Professor  Bi>undell, 
Assistant  Professor  Robertson,  Mr.  Sayer,  Mr.  Gunn. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  has  two  objectives:  first,  the  contribution  to 
general  education;  second,  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  professional  practice  of 
landscape  architecture.  The  former  objective  seems  important  from  the  fact  that 
landscape  architecture  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  practical  discussion 
of  the  principles  underlying  all  the  fine  arts.  In  the  professional  courses  students 
are  prepared,  as  well  as  time  permits,  to  begin  work  in  landscape  architecture  which 
lead.s  through  field  experience  or  post-graduate  study  to  permanent  establishment 
in  that  profe.ssion. 
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Drawing. 

Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  Free-hand  Drawing  and  Elementary  Design. — For  students  specializing 
in  landscape  architecture ;  others  by  special  arrangement.  Cast  drawing  in  charcoal ; 
lettering;  study  of  color  theoiy;   elementary  design. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:35  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Gunn. 

26.  (II)  Landscape  and  Architectural  Drafting. — For  students  specializing  in 
landscape  architecture;  others  by  special  arrangement.  Architectural  projections, 
plans,  elevations,  casting  shades  and  shadows,  perspective;  elements  of  drawing  for 
landscape  drafting;  water  color  rendering  for  landscape  architectural  plans. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  '  Credit,  3. 
1:00-3:35  Tu.  Th.                                                                                           Mr.  Gunn. 

31.  (I)  Elementary  Design. — For  sophomore  women.  Elementary  principles  of 
design  as  applied  to  textiles,  fabrics,  interior  decorations,  etc. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Gunn. 

Landscape  Architecture. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Topography  and  Mapping. — For  juniors.  Reconnaissance,  location, 
topography,  and  mapping,  covering  the  special  data  needed  and  the  methods  used 
in  landscape  architecture.  Those  specializing  in  landscape  architecture  must  follow 
this  course  with  course  52. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-2:40  M.  F.,  10:00-11:50  S.  Professor  Harrison. 

Prerequisites,  Drawing  25  and  26. 

52.  (II)  Elements  of  Landscape  Architecture. — For  juniors.  Engineering 
details;  drive  design,  grade  design,  drainage,  play  areas,  etc.  Study  of  selected 
designs,  examination  of  completed  works,  and,  when  possible,  those  under  con- 
struction. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-2:40  M.  W.  F.                                                                        Professor  Harrison. 
Prerequisites,    Landscape    Architure    51    and    either    Horticulture    51    or    advanced 

Mathematics. 

53.  (I)  Garden  Design. — For  juniors.  Historical  styles  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  composition  with  application  to  simple  problems  in  the  design  of  gardens 
and  small  home  grounds. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:50-3:35  W.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Professor  Otto. 

Prerequisites,  Drawing  25  and  26  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

54.  (II)  General  Design. — For  juniors.  A  series  of  problems  in  the  design  of 
small  properties,  estates  and  parks.  At  some  time  during  the  semester  the  members 
of  this  class  will  be  required  to  take  a  two-day  field  trip  to  visit  typical  examples 
of  design;  approximate  cost,  five  dollars. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.,   10:00-11:50  S.                                      Professor  Otto. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51,  53,  and  concurrently  52. 

75.  (I)  Art  Appreciation. — For  seniors  and  graduates.  The  general  theory  and 

application  of  landscape  art,  including  an  examination  of  the  principles  underlying 
all  the  fine  arts. 

3  class  hours.  Credit   3 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F,  Professor  Otto. 
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76.  (II)  Civic  Art. — For  seniors.  A  survey  of  the  principles  and  applications  of 
modern  civic  art,  including  city  planning,  regional  planning  and  the  design  of  various 
types  of  land  areas  within  metropolitan  districts. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:50-4:30  M.  F.;   1:00-2:40  W.  Professor  Otto. 

Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51,  52. 

77.  (I)  Early  and  Medieval  Art. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  appreciative  his- 
torical survey  of  art  from  its  earliest  manifestations  through  the  medieval  period. 
Artists  and  examples  of  their  work  in  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture  are  ex- 
amined. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

78.  (II)  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course 
is  a  continuation  of  Landscape  Architecture  77,  carrying  the  historical  survey  of 
art  up  to  modern  times.  While  it  is  advisable  to  take  both  courses,  either  may  be 
elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  ,  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

79.  (I)  Construction  and  Maintenance  (1941-42). — Alternates  with  Course  83. 
For  juniors  and  seniors.  Detailed  instruction  in  staking  out  work;  methods  of  con- 
struction and  planting;  organization,  reporting,  accounting,  estimating,  etc. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Harrison. 

80.  (II)  Literature  of  Landscape  Architecture. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  re- 
view of  the  significant  literature  of  landscape  architecture  and  the  allied  fields  of  city 
planning,  regional  planning,  and  highway  improvement.  Compilation  of  biblio- 
graphies on  various  phases  of  these  fields. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.                                                                                             Mr.  Gunn. 

81.  (I)  (82).  (II)  Advanced  Design. — For  seniors.  Class  B  Exchange  Problems 
plus  specialized  study  on  landscape  details  and  a  summary  of  general  design.  At 
some  time  during  the  year  the  members  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  take  a  two- 
day  field  trip  to  visit  typical  examples  of  design;  approximate  cost,  five  dollars. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  53,  54. 

Professors  Otto  and  Harrison. 

83.  (I)  Architecture  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  79.  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  The  history  of  architectural  development,  the  different  historic  types,  with 
special  reference  to  the  underlying  principles  of  construction  and  their  relation  to 
landscape  design.    Field  trips,  the  study  of  details,  preparation  of  plates. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Harrison. 

84.  (II)  Sketching. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Drawing  and  sketching  in  vari- 
ous mediums  from  outdoor  and  indoor  subjects. 

2  2-hovu'  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Mr.  Gunn. 

Horticulture. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  Plant  Propagation. — For  freshmen.  This  course  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  the  field  of  horticulture,  emphasizing  the  methods  and  principles  involved  in  the 
propagation  of  liorticultural  plants. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Thayer  and  Mr,  Sayer, 
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26.  (II)  Plant  Materials. — For  sophomores.  Detailed  study  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees,  with  special  reference  to  the  form  and  character  of  mature  trees, 
means  of  identification,  natural  associations,  and  uses  of  the  various  types  of  trees 
in  landscape  work. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 

51.  (I)  Plant   Materials. — For   juniors;    seniors   may  elect.     Detailed   study   of 
shrubs  and  woody  vines,  and  their  identification,  with  especial  emphasis  being  given 
to  their  adaptibility  to  the  various  landscape  uses,  methods  of  handling,  and  care. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 

-  52.  (II)  Planting  Design. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the  utili- 
zation of  plant  materials  in  combination  as  applied  to  the  many  conditions  and 
demands  of  landscape  work. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour    laboratory  periods.  Credit,  .3. 

Professor  Blundell. 
Prerequisites,  Horticulture  25,  51. 

OLERICULTURE. 

Professor  Snyder,  Assistant  Professor  Tuttle,  Mr.  Lachman. 

The  courses  in  olericulture  offer  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  scientific  and  com- 
mercial principles  related  to  the  culture  and  marketing  of  vegetables.  The  spe- 
cific objects  of  the  courses  are  to  train  students  for  (1)  the  various  commercial  _ 
branches  of  production  and  marketing,  and  (2)  the  professional  fields  of  research, 
extension,  and  teaching . 

Elective   Courses. 

25.  (I)  General  Olericulture. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
A  study  of  the  factors  affecting  the  growth  of  plants  which  are  essential  to  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  cultural  requirements  of  vegetable  crops. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Snyder  and  Mr.  Lachman. 

51.  (I)  Olericulture. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  critical  study  of  the 
water  and  nutrient  requirement  of  vegetable  plants  as  applied  to  irrigation,  soils 
and  their  preparation,  manures,  fei'tilizers,  lime,  green  manures  and  crop  residues. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                         Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 

52.  (II)  Olericulture. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  certain 
environmental  factors  which  influence  the  culture  of  vegetables  as  applied  to  actual 
commercial  practices. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 

74.  (II)  Marketing  Practices  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of 
the  various  factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of  vegetable  pro- 
duce, including  grades,  packs,  package,  brands,  and  federal  and  state  inspection  re- 
quirements. The  department  of  agricultural  economics  will  present  material  cover- 
ing transportation,  markets  and  marketing  principles.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professors  Snyder  and  Lindsey. 

75.  (I)  Systematic  Olericulture.— For  seniors.  A  detailed  study  of  variety 
identification;  nomenclature  and  classification;  history,  variety  improvement  and 
seed  sources;  judging  and  exhibiting. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 
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76.  (II)  GREEisTHOusE  Crops  and  Plant  Growing  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors.   A  study  of  the  culture  of  greenhouse  crops  including  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  let- 
tuce, rhubarb,  and  mushrooms ;  the  growing  of  seedling  plants  both  under'  glass  and 
in  the  open  for  local  retail  or  wholesale  business.     Given  in  alternate  years. 
2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  labortory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 

78.  (II)  Commercial  Olericulture. — For  seniors.  A  study  of  the  problems  in 
the  commercial  production  of  vegetables:  general  culture,  fertilizers  and  manures, 
machinery,  labor,  harvesting,  and  marketing.  One  or  two  trips  to  important  mar- 
kets and  truck  growing  sections  are  required.  Twenty-five  dollars  will  cover  the 
cost  of  these  trips. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Houra  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors.  Advanced  study  of  problems  relating 
to  vegetable  production. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

POMOLOGY. 

Professor  Van  Meter,  Professor  French,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

The  pomology  courses  offer  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  scientific  and  commer- 
cial principles  concerned  in  the  growing  and  marketing  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  and  small  fruits.  Major  fields  open  to  graduates  include:  (1)  prac- 
tical work  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a  fruit  farm;  (2)  teaching  in  coUege, 
high  school  or  secondary  schools  of  agriculture;  (3)  extension  work  in  county,  state, 
or  nation;  (4)  research  work  with  state  or  federal  connections;  and  (5)  commer- 
cial work  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  supplies  as  machinery, 
packages,  and  spraying  and  dusting  materials. 

Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  Small  Fruits. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  study 
of  the  growing  of  raspberries  blackberries,  strawberries,  currants,  blueberries,  and 
grapes,  dealing  with  such  questions  as  varieties,  selecting  a  site  for  the  plantation, 
soils,  fertilizers,  pruning,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 

2  class  hours;    1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  French. 

53.  (I)  General  Pomology. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the  most 
improved  practices  in  fruit  production  and  marketing,  including  such  questions  as 
the  selection  of  orchard  sites  and  soils,  laying  out  and  setting  the  orchard,  the  struc- 
ture and  growth  of  fruit  plants;  the  bearing  habits,  pruning  and  training  of  fruits; 
fertilizers,  pollination,  and  winter  injury. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratoiy  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:50-4:30  F.  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

56.  (II)  Spraying. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course  is  especially 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  details  of  pest  control  in  the  orchard.  It  in- 
volves a  study  of  (a)  spraying  and  dusting  machiner}',  including  the  structure  and 
care  of  the  principal  types  of  pumps,  nozzles,  hose,  and  vehicles,  (b)  methods  in  the 
application  of  materials  used  in  orchards,  with  the  important  considerations  for 
spraying  each  fruit  and  for  combating  each  orchard  pest;  (c)  preparation  for  use  of 
the  common  fungicides  and  insecticides. 

1  clas.s  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratoiy  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.;  1:55-3:35  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

57.  (I)  Fruit  Judging. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  Practice  in  the  selection 
and   judging  of   fruit  for  exhibition   purposes.     The   student   has   opportunity   to 
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compare  fruit  of  the  principal  varieties  as  grown  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
and   learns    to    identify   fruit   blemishes   caused   by   various    insects,    diseases,    and 
physiological  disturbances.    From  this  class  a  team  is  selected  to  represent  the  Col- 
lege in  the  New  England  and,  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Fruit  Judging  Contests. 
1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  French. 

•  75.  (I)  Systematic  Pomology  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of 
the  more  important  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  grown  in  the  United  States,  their 
relationships  and  nomenclature.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  identifi- 
cation, classification,  and  value  of  varieties  including  a  study  of  the  characters 
of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  fruit.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:40  M.  W.  F.                                                   Professor  French. 

77.  (I)  Commercial  Pomology  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  critical 
consideration  of  the  picking,  handling,  storing,  and  marketing  of  fruits,  including  a 
discussion  of  storage  houses,  fruit  packages,  methods  of  refrigeration,  grading,  and 
packing.  This  course  also  considers  the  leading  American  and  foreign  centers  of 
fruit  production  as  they  affect  our  own  fruit  industry  through  competition  here  or 
abroad.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1 : 00-2: 40  W.                                         Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Advanced  Pomology. — For  seniors.  A  consideration  of  the  sci- 
entific principles  governing  the  growth  and  behavior  of  fruit-bearing  plants.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  a  critical  survey  of  the  more  important  research  work  in  the  field 
of  pomology. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                   Professor  Van  Meter. 
Prerequisite,  Pomology  53. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors.  Advanced  study  of  problems  relating  to 
fruit  production. 

i  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Shaw. 

Plant  Breeding. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Plant  Genetics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  principles 
of  inheritance  as  applied  to  plants,  together  with  a  consideration  of  the  methods  used 
and  problems  involved  in  the  improvement  of  horticulture  crops. 

3  class  hours.  '  Credit,  3. 
11 :00-ll  :50  M.  W.  F.                                                                             Professor  French. 

52.  (II)  Advanced  Plant  Breeding. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  advanced 
study  of  experimental  methods,  Mendelian  analysis,  fluctuating  variations,  muta- 
tions, sterility,  disease  resistance,  etc.  Laboratory  work  in  the  experimental  breed- 
ing of  plants. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;  1:00-1:45  Th.;  10:00-11:50  S.  Professor  French. 

Prerequisite,  Plant  Breeding  51. 

81.  (1)  82.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Plant  Breeding. — For  seniors.  Qualified 
seniors  may  carry  on  advanced  study  on  special  topics  or  undertake  such  original 
investigations  as  time  and  available  material  will  permit.  Credit,  2. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  French. 

Prerequisite,  Plant  Breeding  52. 
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Division  of  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. 

Professor   Gordon. 
BACTERIOLOGY. 

(Bacteriology  and  Public  Health)  , 

Professor  Bradley,  Assistant  Professor  Garvey,  Assistant  Professor 
France,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Charles  E.  Gill,  State  District  Health 
Officer;  Mr.  E.  B.  Boyce  of  the  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs;  Mr.  Clarence 
I.  Sterling,  Jr.,  Mr.  Aaron  Levine,  and  Mr.  Richard  F.  Greeley  of  the 
Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Health. 

The  courses  in  this  department  have  been  planned  to  furnish  (1)  a  general  train- 
ing in  bacteriology  for  college  students;  (2)  specialization  for  students  con- 
templating a  professional  career  as  a  teacher  or  researcher  in  bacteriological  science. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  several  other  departments  of  the  College  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health  we  can  provide  (3)  specialization  for 
a  limited  number  of  students  interested  in  the  many  phases  of  public  health  service 
for  which  graduate  instruction  in  medical  or  engineering  schools  is  not  essential. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  training  of  district  sanitary  officers,  food 
and  milk  inspectors,  water  and  sewage  treatment  plant  operators,  technicians  for  the 
non-medical  services  of  the  public  health  laboratory,  and  agents  for  municipal  boards 
of  health.  Completion  of  the  professional  training  program  requires  an  additional  year 
of  postgraduate  study.  Public  health  service  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  students 
holding  a  bachelor's  degree  who  satisfactorily  complete  this  field  of  specialization. 
The  following  curriculum  is  recommended  for  prospective  students: 


1st  semester 
Public  Health  61    (Sanitation) 
Chem  63    (Water  and  sewage  chem) 
Ch.em  51    (Organic) 
Electives 


Bacteriology  89  (Sanitary) 
Agric   Econ   79    (Vital   statistics) 
Vet  Science  51   (Animal  health  & 

disease,  its  effect  on  Public  Health) 
Electives 


Junior  Year 

Crd.  2d   semester 

3  Public  Health   62    (Sanitation) 

3  Bacteriology    52    (Pathogenic) 

4  Chem  52    (Organic) 
6  Electives 

Senior  Tear 


Crd. 
3 
3 

4 
6 


3  Public  Health  64   (Microscopy  of  water) 

3  Student  Health  80    (Communicable  disease 

control) 
3  Public   Health    82    (Administration) 

6  Public  Health  84   (Field  studies  in  sanita- 

tion) 
Electives 


Hort  Man  75    (Food  preservation) 
General  Engin  77    (Water  supply) 
Forestry  51    (Mgt  of  water  sheds) 
Dairy  75    (Dairy  chem) 
Electives 


Postgraduate  Year 

3  Hort  Man  92    (Food  analysis,  inspection)  3 

3  General  Engin  78    (Sewage)  2 

3  Dairy  52    (Market  milk)  4 

3  Entomology  74    (Medical)  2 

3  Electives  3 


Elective  Courses. 

31.  (1)  Introductory  Bacteriology.  Lectures  and  Demonstrations. — For  all 
sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  Designed  to  present  to  students  interested 
in  general  science,  agricultural,  horticulture,  and  home  economics  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  bacteriological  science,  make  microorganisms  real  and  significant,  and 
demonstrate  their  importance  in  the  problems  of  agriculture,  general  science,  indus- 
try, public  health,  and  medicine.  This  course  is  designed  to  accompany  Bacteriology 
31A,  t)ut  may  be  elected  without  it.  When  elected  separately  this  course  will  not 
satisfy  the  sophomore  science  requirement  and  cannot  be  offered  as  a  prerequisite  for 
other  advanced  courses  in  bacteriology. 

2  cla.ss  hours;  1  laboratoiy  demonstration  hour.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
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31A.  (I)  Introductory  Bacteriology.  Laboratory. — For  all  sophomores;  juniors 
and  seniors  may  elect.  The  work  covers  the  use  and  care  of  the  compound  micro- 
scope, the  preparation  of  culture  media,  methods  of  sterilizing  equipment,  the  isolation 
and  asceptic  handling  of  pure  cultures,  simple  and  differential  staining,  bacterial  classi- 
fication and  differential  studies  on  type  species  of  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic 
bacteria.  Designed  to  accompany  Bacteriology  31. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31,  previously  or  concurrently. 

52.  (II)  Advanced  Bacteriology. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  continua- 
tion of  Course  31A.  The  identification  and  differentiation  of  bacterial  species  by 
morphological,  cultural,  physiological,  and  serological  studies.  The  combined  courses 
give  to  the  student  not  only  a  comprehensive  picture  of  various  forms  of  existing 
bacteria  but  develop  a  specialized  technique  for  their  cultivation,  isolation,  and  identi- 
fication. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  .  Credit,  3. 

1 :00-3 :35  Tu.,  1 : 55-4 : 30  Th.  Professor  Bradley  and  Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31A. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Applied  Bacteriology. — For  seniors.  These  two  courses  cover- 
ing a  full  year's  work  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  present- 
day  applied  bacteriology.  The  subjects  receiving  special  consideration  include  studies 
on  disinfectants  and  methods  of  determining  phenol  coefficients;  sanitary  examination 
of  water  supplies  and  of  shellfish;  study  of  bacteriological  principles  which  apply  to 
preservation,  fermentation,  spoilage,  and  methods  of  sanitary  examination  of  foods; 
methods  for  examining  the  sanitary  quality  of  milk  and  milk  products ;  the  groups  of 
bacteria  normally  present  in  milk  and  the  factors  which  influence  their  development, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  role  of  milk  in  the  transmission  of  disease. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

For  81,  1:55-4:30  W.;  9:00-11:50  S.     For  82,  1:55-4:30  W.  F. 

Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31A.    Bacteriology  52  is  prerequisite  for  those  specializing 
in  bacteriology. 

85.  (1)  Bacteriology  (Immunology). — For  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
This  course  includes  consideration  of  host  reactions  which  favor  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease ;  qualitative  and  quantitative  estimations  of  toxins  and  antitoxins ;  the 
use  of  biological  products  such  as  antigens  and  immune  sera  in  differential  bacteri- 
ology and  in  disease  diagnosis;  and  a  consideration  of  isohemagglutinins  as  de- 
terminants of  blood  groups.    Class  limited  to  ten  students. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credits,  3. 
1:55-4:30  M.  F.                                                                     Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  52. 

89.  (I)  Sanitary  Baceriology. — For  seniors.  Admission  by  approval  of  the  in- 
structor. A  detailed  study  of  public  health  laboratory  methods.  Practical  application 
of  methods  will  be  made  through  field  studies. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  Tu.;  2:40-4:30  Tu.  F.  Assistant  Professor  France. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  52. 

Public  Health. 
Elective  Courses. 
61.  (I)  62.  (II)  General  and  Community  Sanitation. — For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. A  study  of  the  problems  of  general  and  community  sanitation.  Subjects  dis- 
cussed will  include  insect  and  rodent  control,  housing  and  slum  clearance,  ventila- 
tion, lighting,  bathing  places,  sanitation  of  eating  utensils,  nuisances,  camp  sanitation, 
industrial  hygiene,  water  supplies,  sewerage  and  sewage,  refuse  and  garbage,  food 
and  milk  sanitation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.,  11:00-11:50  M.                 Professor  Bradley  and  Mr.  Sterling. 
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64.  (II)  Microscopy  of  Water. — For", juniors   and   seniors  by  permission   of  the 
instructor.'    A  study  of  plankton  encountered  in  potable  waters.    Standard  methods 
for  their  determination.     Discussions  on  the  distribution,  significance,  and  numbers 
of  species;  the  control  of  plankton  populations. 
1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  France  and  Mr.  Greeley. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31A. 

84.  (II)  Public  Health  Administration. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  Ad- 
mission by  approval  of  the  instructor.  The  organization,  function,  and  administra- 
tion of  governmental  health  agencies;  the  relationship  of  official  and  volunteer 
health  agencies;  preparation  and  presentation  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and 
exhibits.  Public  health  laws,  regulations,  and  sanitary  codes,  their  origin  and 
enforcement. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Dr.  Gill. 

86.  (II)  Field  Studies  in  Sanitation. — For  seniors.  On  six  prearranged  Sat- 
urdays during  the  semester,  trips  will  be  taken  into  the  field  for  the  observation  of 
public  health  practices  in  sewerage;  sewage  treatment  and  disposal;  the  production 
and  purification  of  public  water  supplies;  housing  and  slum  clearance;  insect  and 
rodent  nuisances;  milk  production,  handling,  and  distribution;  garbage  and  refuse 
collection  and  disposal;  slaughter  houses  and  rendering  plants;  cold  storage  ware- 
houses; and  bakery  and  restaurant  sanitation.  A  comparative  study  of  urban  and 
rural  services  will  be  made.  Although  transportation  will  be  furnished,  students 
are  expected  to  finance  their  own  meals. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Mr.  Sterling. 
Prerequisites,  Public  Health  61  and  62. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Professor  Gage,  Mr.  Blair. 

The  courses  in  physiology  have  been  planned  to  furnish:  (1)  fundamental  knowl- 
edge concerning  function  and  activities  of  cells  and  organic  structures,  in  relation 
to  man  and  animals;  (2)  training  for  students  in  psychology,  zoology,  bacteriology, 
and  other -biological  sciences;  (3)  training  for  students  interested  in  nutrition  and 
for  those  interested  in  the  life  of  domestic  animals;  (4)  training  for  prospective 
students  of  human  or  veterinary  medicine  and  public  health;  (5)  training  for 
teachers  and  laboratory  workers  in  the  biological  sciences. 

Elective  Courses. 

32.  (II)  Physiology. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  Exer- 
cises on  basic  biological  laws  are  considered,  so  essential  to  the  comprehension  of 
modem  physiology.  The  study  and  use  of  instruments  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
various  phases  presented.  Aspects  of  muscle  and  nerve  physiology,  circulation, 
and  hemo-dynamics  will  be  considered. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Blair  and  Professor  Gage. 

75.  (I)  Physioix)gy. — For  seniors;  jimiors  may  elect.  A  continuation  of  Course 
32.  Alimentation;  physiology  of  nutrition,  including  diet,  calorimetry,  energy  ex- 
change, and  basal  metabolism,  followed  by  work  on  the  physiology  of  elimination. 
Studies  on  lymphatics  and  ductless  glands  will  be  included.  This  course  is  especially 
planned  to  further  physiological  applications  for  students  in  nutrition,  bacteriology, 
zoology,  and  the  biological  sciences. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-3:35  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32. 
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76.  (II)  Physiology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  75  and  is  planned  to  make  demonstrations  in  advanced  neuro-muscular 
physiology,  respiration,  circulation  and  in  endocrinology.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses,  such  as  taste,  touch,  sight,  and  hearing. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
1:55-3:35  Tu.  Th.  '  Professor  Gage. 
Prerequisite,  Physiology  75. 

77.  (I)  General  Physiology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This  course  is 
planned  for  those  students  who  have  studied  organic  chemistry  and  physics.  It 
will  be  of  service  to  all  students  in  the  biological  sciences.  The  discussions  and 
laboratory  demonstrations  will  concern  the  nature  of  the  processes  underlying  vital 
phenomena  which  are  common  to  most  living  matter.  It  will  deal  exclusively  with 
the  fundamental  principles  which  govern  activities  and  life  of  animals  and  human 
beings. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1 :00-l  :45  M.  W.;  1 :55-3:35  W.  Mr.  Blair. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32. 

79.  (I)  Physiology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This  is  an  advanced  course 
arranged  only  for  students  who  are  familiar  with  physiological  technique.  The 
course  will  deal  with  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses  such  as  taste,  smell,  touch, 
sight,  and  hearing. 

2  class  hours;    1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-3:35M.  F.  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisites,  Physiology  32,  and  75  or  77. 

BOTANY. 

Professor  Osmun,  Professor  Torrey,  Associate  Professor  Clark, 
Assistant  Professor  Davis,  Dr.  Hodge. 

The  courses  in  botany  are  of  three  types:  (1)  those  which  present  the  principles  of 
plant  life  both  for  their  fundamental  importance  in  this  and  other  branches  and 
for  their  general  educational  value;  (2)  those  which  have  for  their  chief  aim  direct 
support  of  technical  courses  in  agricultm-e  and  horticulture;  (3)  those  providing 
broad,  intensive  training  leading  to  specialization  in  the  science.  Courses  in  the 
last  group  also  offer  helpful  training  for  students  specializing  in  other  sciences  and 
in  scientific  agriculture. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  and  (II).  Introductory  Botany. — For  freshmen.  The  course  sets  forth  a 
body  of  facts  dealing  with  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  plants  which  is  not 
only  a  foundation  for  future  professional  work  in  biological  science,  but  of  intrinsic 
value  to  the  educated  layman.  The  topics  of  seed  germination,  ecological  adapta- 
tions, floral  structures,  taxonomy,  botanical  histoiy,  cytology,  wood-anatomy,  plant 
physiology  and  plant  reproduction  receive  appropriate  elementary  treatment. 
The  lectures  attempt  to  interpret  the  facts  of  plant  structure  and  function  in  the 
light  of  the  major  biological  principles. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Torrey  and  Dr.  Hodge. 

25.  (I)  Cryptogamic  Botany. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
Selected  forms  typifying  the  slime-molds,  bacteria,  algae,  fungi,  lichens,  liverworts, 
mosses  and  fernworts.  The  course  has  a  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  it  is  intended  for 
students  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  to  the  principal  branches  of  the  plant 
kingdom,  thus  rounding  out  a  general  course  of  which  Course  1  constitutes  the  first 
part;  (2)  it  is  also  planned  as  an  introduction  to  certain  advanced  courses  for  which 
it  is  prerequisite. 
1   class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Osmun. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 
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26.  (II)  Economic  and  Taxonomic  Botany. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and 
seniors  may  elect.  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  local  flora  and  with 
the  source  of  such  plant  products  as  woods,  resins,  tanning  materials,  rubber,  textiles, 
cereals,  sugar  plants,  oils,  fruits,  spices,  beverages  and  medicinal  plants.  Laboratory- 
work  will  include  the  study  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  winter  condition;  the 
collection  and  identification  of  local  plants;  and  the  preparation  of  an  herbarium  of 
about  100  species.  Competition  for  the  Hill's  Herbarium  Prizes  will  be  open  to 
members  of  this  course.  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany,  a  twig  key,  herbarium  paper, 
covers,  and  labels  required.  Total  cost:  approximately  $8. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Dr.  Hodge. 
Prerequisties,  Botany  1  and  25. 

51.  (I)  Diseases  of  Vegetables. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Study  of  the  principal 
diseases  of  vegetables  occurring  in  field  and  greenhovise,  with  especial  attention  to 
those  important  in  Massachusetts,  and  consideration  of  combative  measures.  This 
course  is  planned  and  conducted  primarily  for  students  interested  in  vegetable 
gardening,  but  those  intending  to  enter  any  branch  of  plant  industry  should  find 
it  of  interest.  Students  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  plant  diseases 
over  a  wider  range  of  crops  may  do  so  by  taking,  in  addition  to  this,  any  or  all 
of  Courses  52,  53,  and  54. 

1  class  hour;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;   10:00-11:50  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1 ;  Botany  25  recommended. 

52.  (II)  Diseases  of  Fruits. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Similar  to  Course  51,  but 
intended  primarily  for  students  interested  in  pomology. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  10:00-11:50  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1;  Botany  25  recommended. 

53.  (I)  Diseases  of  Field  Crops. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Similar  to  Course  51, 
but  intended  primarly  for  students  interested  in  field  crops. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit  2. 

1:00-1:45  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1;   Botany  25  recommended. 

54.  (II)  Diseases  op  Floricultural  Crops,  Ornamentals,  Shrubs,  and  Trees. — 
For  juniors  and  seniors.  Similar  to  Course  51,  but  intended  primarily  for  students 
interested  in  floriculture,  nursery  practice,  and  forestry. 

1  class  hour;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.;  8:00-9:50  S.  Assistant  Professor  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1;  Botany  25  recommended. 

56.  (II)  Diseases  of  Crops. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  is  a  general  course  in 
which  representative  diseases  of  the  principal  crops  grown  in  Massachusetts  are 
studied.  The  plan  of  the  course  is  othei-wise  similar  to  that  of  Course  51.  It  is 
intended  for  students  specializing  in  entomology  and  others  who  desire  a  brief, 
general  course  of  this  nature, 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Davis. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1;  Botany  25  recommended. 

58.  (II)  Microtechnique. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  course  in  the  preparation 
of  microscopic  mounts  including  the  colloidin  and  paraffin  methods  and  involving 
the  use  of  microtomes  and  of  differential  stains. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
1 :00-2 :40  Tu.;  1 : 55-3 : 35  Th.                                                               Professor  Torrby. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 
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59.  (I)  60.  (II)  Systematic  Bot.^ny  of  the  Higher  Plants  (1942-43). — Alternate 
with  Courses  61  and  62.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  intensive  study  of  the  angio- 
sperms.  Lectures  deal  with  the  interrelations  of  the  flowering  plants  and  with  their 
ecology,  geography,  and  economic  importance.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study 
of  types  from  the  most  important  natural  plant  families.  Particular  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  flora  of  Massachusetts.  The  department  herbarium  and  greenhouses 
supply  material  of  important  tropical  forms  for  study. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  VV.  Professor  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany   1. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Green  Plants  (1941-42). — 
Alternate  with  Courses  59  and  60.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  lectures  deal  with 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  green  plants  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  woody  forms  both  living  and  extinct.  Of  the  latter, 
the  department  possesses  excellent  sets  of  micro-preparations  and  lantern  slides. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W.  Professor  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

63.  (I)  64.  (II)  Systematic  Mycology. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  Mor- 
pholog}^  and  development  of  typical  species  representing  the  orders  and  families 
of  fungi;  practice  in  identification,  collection,  and  preservation  of  fungi;  systems 
of  classification;    collateral  reading. 

1    class    hour;    2    2-hour   laboratory    periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Davis. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Plant  Pathology. — For  seniors.  Comprehensive  study  of  diseases 
of  plants;  training  in  laboratory  methods  and  technique,  including  culture  work  and 
artificial  inoculation  of  hosts;  miscellaneous  diagnosis;  study  of  literature  and  rep- 
resentative life  histories  of  pathogens. 

1  class   hour;    3   2-hour  laboratory    periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Th.;  6  hours  by  arrangement.                    Professors  Osmun  and  Davis. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  25;  Botany  63  and  64  recommended. 

77.  (I)  78.  (II)  Plant  Physiology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  Study  of 
the  factors  and  conditions  of  (a)  plant  nutrition,  including  the  taking  up  of  water 
and  mineral  substances,  the  assimilation  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  the  release  of 
energy  due  to  the  processes  of  dissimilation;  (b)  plant  growth,  including  the  in- 
fluence of  internal  and  external  factors  on  growth,  the  development  of  reproductive 
and  vegetative  organs;  (c)  plant  movements,  including  those  due  to  the  taking  up 
of  water,  and  those  of  both  motile  and  fixed  forms  in  response  to  external  stimuli. 
Weekly  conferences  are  held,  at  which  students  report  on  assignments  to  original 
sources  in  the  literature. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.                                  Associate  Professor  Clark. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  25;    Chemistry  31   or  51. 

80.  (II)  Plant  Physiology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  briefer  course 
than  Courses  77  and  78,  designed  especially  for  students  in  horticulture,  agronomy, 
and  floriculture,  and  aiming  to  give  the  underlying  principles  of  plant  physiology 
which  will  supply  the  scientific  basis  for  the  manifold  practices  in  the  various  fields 
of  plant  culture. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  2  hours  to  be  announced.  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

81.  (I)  Plant  Ecology. — ^For  seniors.  Study  of  plants  in  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment, with  special  emphasis  on  the  newer  field  studies,  which  have  given  increasing 
insight  into  the  physical  and  chemical  factors  as  they  influence  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  the  field  and  the  adaptability  of  plants  to  changes  in  their  normal  environ- 
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ment.    The  various  types  of  plant  formations  and  successions  are  studied,  as  well  as 
the  mutual  and  antagonistic  relations  of  certain  plants. 

1    class  hour;    2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.;   1:00-2:40  W.,  8:00-9:50  S.  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

84.  (II)  The  Ferns  (1941-42). — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.     Intensive  study 
of   the   morphology,   life-history,  and   taxonomy   of   the   fern   plants,   with    especial 
attention  to  the  fern  flora  of  New  England.     Given  in  alternate  years. 
1    class    hour;    1    2-hour   laboratory    period.  Credit,  2. 

1 :00-l  :45  Th.;  1 :00-2 :40  Tu.  Professor  Osmun. 

Prerequisite   Botany  25. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Professor  Ritchie,  Professor  Peters,  Associate  Professor  Serex, 

Assistant  Professor  Fessenden,  Dr.  P.\rrott,  Dr.  Buck, 

Mr.  Sullivan. 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  chemistry  is  to  give  the  student  such  an  understanding 
of  the  subject  as  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  other 
sciences  and  to  agriculture  and  industry,  and  to  provide  training  for  those  who 
intend  to  become  teachers  and  workers  in  the  allied  sciences  or  who  desire  to 
follow  chemistry  as  a  foundation  for  graduate  study  or  as  a  vocation.  Those 
completing  the  undergraduate  courses  are  fitted  for  positions  in  the  agricultural 
industries — fertilizer,  feed,  and  insecticide  manufacture — as  well  as  in  other  lines 
of  industry,  and  in  the  state  experiment  stations,  federal  departments,  commercial 
laboratories,  and  in  high  school  teaching. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  General  Chemistry. — For  freshmen.  A  studj^  of  the  fundamental 
chemical  laws  and  theories.  A  considerable  amount  of  descriptive  material  will  be 
included  in  connection  with  discussions  of  the  periodic  system,  atomic  structure, 
and  in  various  applications  of  the  principles.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  sound  scientific  training  through  a  course  in  chemistry.  Students  who 
have  had  no  previous  work  in  chemistry  will  be  grouped  together  in  laboratory 
and  recitation  sections  so  that  they  may  have  special  attention. 
1   class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory   periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  W.  or  F.;  11 :00-ll  :50"m.  or  1:55-2:40  M.  or  W.  or  1:00-1:45  F.;   ;10:00- 
11:50  M.  F.  or  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  or  2:50-3:35  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  Tu.,  1:00-2:40  W. 
Assistant  Professor  Fessenden,  Dr.  Parrott^  Dr.  Buck,  and  Mr.  Sullivan. 

25.  (I)  Qualitative  Analysis. — For  sophomores.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  laws  concerning  the  behavior  of  solutions  of  electrolytes.  The  laboratory 
work  deals  with  the  characteristic  properties,  reactions,  and  the  systematic  separa- 
tion and  identification  of  the  common  cations.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  not  only  of  those  students  specializing  in  chemistry,  but  also  of  those 
students  .specializing  in  other  subjects  where  inorganic  chemistrj'  is  of  importance. 

1    class   hour;    2   2-hour   laboratory   periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  or  1:00-2:40  Tu.  1:55-3:35  Th. 

Associate  Professor  Serex  and  Mr.  Sullivan. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2. 

26.  (II)  Qualitive  Analysis — For  sophomores.  A  continuation  of  Chemistry 
25,  but  with  the  emphasis  on  the  properties,  reactions,  and  the  identification  of  the 
anions.  A  con.siderable  portion  of  the  laboratory  work  is  devoted  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  substances  unknown  to  the  students. 

1   class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tli.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  or  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th. 

Associate  Professor  Sekkx  and  Mr.  Sullivan. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  25. 
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28.  (II)  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis. — For  sophomores  who  are  not 
specializing  in  chemistry.  Volumetric  analysis  with  acids  and  bases;  the  use  of 
dichromate  and  permanganate.  Gravimetric  methods  for  chlorides  and  sulfates; 
determination  of  hydrogen  ion.  This  course  contains  some  of  the  subjects  covered 
in  Courses  61  and  62,  and  is  intended  to  give  acquaintance  with  analytical  methods, 
but  not  to  produce  competent  analysts. 

2  3-hour  laboratory'  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:35  W.;  8:00-10:50  S.  Professor  Peters. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.  This  is  a  short  course  in  organic  chemistry  primarily  for  general  sciences, 
agricultural,  and  home  economics  majors.  The  course  covers  the  first  part  of  the 
subject-matter  given  in  Chemistry  51  and  52,  but  in  a  less  comprehensive  manner, 
and  deals  primarily  with  that  part  of  organic  chemistry  having  to  do  with  food 
and  nutrition  and  agricultural  products.  Students  taking  this  course  may  elect 
subsequently  only  Chemistry  79  and  88. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:55-3:35  Th."  ■ . 

Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  syste- 
matic study  of  the  more  important  compounds  in  the  entire  field  of  organic  chemis- 
try. Especial  attention  is  given  to  those  compounds  which  are  found  in  agricultural 
products  or  are  manufactured  from  them.  These  include  alcohols,  acids,  esters,  fats, 
carbohydrates,  and  proteins.  In  the  second  semester  compounds  in  the  benzene 
series  are  considered.  The  work  forms  a  foundation  for  courses  in  physiological 
chemistrj'  and  agricultural  analysis,  and  is  especially  planned  for  those  specializing 
in  chemistry  or  the  other  sciences. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.;  Sect.  I,  l:0()-3:35  M.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-3:35  W. 


Prerequisite  Chemistry  25.     Chemi.stry  26  is  prerequisite  for  those  specializing  in 
chemistiy. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Quantitative  Analysis. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The 
gravimetric  determination  of  chlorine,  sulfur  and  iron;  volumetric  analysis  with 
acids  and  bases;  indicators,  hydrogen-ion  concentration  and  pH;  analysis  of  lime- 
stone; the  use  of  potassium  dichromate,  permanganate  and  iodide  as  reagents; 
chemical  calculations  and  problems;  water  analysis. 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

Sect.  I,  1:00-4:30  M.  F.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-4:30  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Peters. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  25.    Chemistry  26  is  prerequisite  for  those  specializing  in 
chemistry. 

63.  (I)  Chemistry  of  Water,  Sewage  and  Sewage  SLtiDOE. — For  juniors  and 
seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor.     The  preparation  of  reagents  and  standard 

methods  for  the  analysis  of  water,  sewage  and  sewage  sludge.     Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  sanitary  significance  of  analytical  data. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit.  3. 
10:00-10:50  W.;   1:00-4:30  W.  "                            Professor  Peters  and  Mr.  Levine. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  28  or  61. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Physical  Chemistry. — For  seniors.  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
theories  and  laws  of  physical  chemistrjr,  together  with  laboratory  work  which  in- 
cludes the  important  methods  of  ph.ysicochemical  measurements. 

2  class  hours;   1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  Sect.  I,  1:00-3:35  M.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-3:35  W. 

Associate  Professor  Serex. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  61 ;  Mathematics  30. 

79.  (I)  Physiological  Chemistry. — For  seniors.  Supplementary  to  Courses  51 
and  52.  For  those  who  expect  to  take  up  scientific  work  in  microbiology,  botnny, 
agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  etc.,  and  who  have  had  Courses  51  and  52,  it  gives 
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acquaintance  with  the  chemistry  of  the  physiological  processes  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, by  means  of  which  some  of  the  important  organic  compounds  studied  in 
Courses  51  and  52  are  built  up  in  the  living  organism  or  are  used  as  food  by  it. 
In  the  lectures,  the  study  of  food  and  nutrition  as  related  to  both  human  and 
domestic  animals  is  the  principal  subject.  In  the  laboratory,  experimental  studies 
are  made  of  both  animal  and  plant  materials  and  processes. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.;  9:00-11:50  Tu.  Dr.  Paerott. 

Prerequisite,  Organic  Chemistry. 

86.  (II)  Review  of  General  Chemistry. — For  seniors.  Primarilj^  for  students 
specializing  in  chemistry;  others  may  elect  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  A 
knowledge  of  physical  chemistry  is  desirable.  The  review  of  general  chemistry  is 
largely  theoretical  and  is  given  by  student  lectures  on  such  topics*  as  valence, 
Werner's  coordination  theory,  crystal  structure,  and  atomic  structure. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Peters. 

88.  (II)  History  of  Chemistry. — For  seniors.  An  historical  and  biographical 
study  of  chemistry  and  chemists.  The  aim  of  the  course  is:  (1)  to  give  the  student 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  through  a  study  of  the  development 
of  new  ideas  and  the  establishment  of  new  theories  and  laws;  and  (2)  to  arouse  an 
enthusiastic  iiiterest  in  the  subject  and  an  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit  of  scientific 
research,  through  a  sympathetic  presentation  of  the  work  and  lives  of  the  great 
chemists  who  have  been  the  creators  of  the  chemistry  of  today. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.  Professor  Ritchie. 

92.  (II)  Introduction  Research. — For  seniors  specializing  in  chemistry,  who  are 
are  not  candidates  for  Honors.  Admission  only  by  permission  of  the  department. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  purpose 
and  methods  of  research.  To  each  student  is  assigned  some  special  subject  or 
problem  in  one  of  the  following  fields  of  chemistry,  viz.,  analytical,  biochemical,  in- 
organic, organic,  physical. 

10  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  5 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

ENTOMOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  Alexander,  Professor  Crampton,  Professor  Vinal, 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman,  Assistant  Professor  Woodside, 

Assistant  Professor  MacCoy,  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Traver. 

Entomology. 

Courses  in  entomology  serve  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  students  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  insects,  particularly  in  their  relations  to  man,  his  crops,  his  domestic  animals, 
and  his  health;  (2)  to  train  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  entomology  to  become 
United  States,  State,  or  experiment  station  entomologists,  teachers,  foresters,  tree 
wardens,  entomologists,  or  to  occupy  other  positions  where  an  expert  knowledge  of 
insects  is  called  for. 

The  beekeeping  courses  are  offered  with  the  following  aims:  (1)  to  meet  the  in- 
crease in  vocational  opportunities  for  the  production  of  bees  or  honey  as  a  business; 
(2)  to  study  the  beekeeping  needs  of  fruit  and  truck-crop  industries  and  the  part 
that  bees  play  in  the  pollination  of  flowers;  (3)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  a 
recreational  field  which  can  be  made  profitable. 

Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  General  and  Field  Entomology. — Primarily  for  sophomores  intending 
to  major  in.  one  of  the  biological  sciences;  other  sophomores,  jimiors  and  seniors 
may  elect.  The  lectures  arc  devoted  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  rn- 
tomology;  structure  and  metamorphosis;  the  more  important  methods  and  materials 
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for  control  of  injurious  species;  a  survey  of  the  more  conspicuous  and  important 
insects  with  particular  attention  to  the  fauna  of  New  England.  A  laboratory 
period  will  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  formation  of  a  collection  of  insects. 
Until  about  April  10th,  this  work  will  be  done  indoors  and  will  consist  of  lectures 
and  practical  work  preparatory  to  the  field  work  after  that  date.  Collections  made 
by  the  students  are  studied  in  later  courses. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  or  W.                                         Professor  Alexander. 

51.  (I)  Pests  of  Special  Crops. — For  juniors  and  seniors  not  specializing  in  en- 
tomology. The  laboratory  work  in  this  course  is  chiefly  individual.  Students 
specializing  in  subjects  other  than  entomology,  who  desire  a  more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  insects  connected  with  their  major  lines  of  work,  can  obtain  it  through 
this  course.  Work  in  the  laboratory  consists  of  identification,  life-history  studies 
and  control  measures  of  important  insect  pests.  Work  of  this  nature  is  available  on 
pests  of  field  crops,  market-garden  crops,  fruits,  flowers,  shade  trees  and  shrubs, 
forest  trees,  household  articles,  domestic  animals,  and  man. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.  Dr.  Shaw. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

53.  (I)  Applied  Entomology. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The  laboratory 
work  is  chiefly  individual.  Studies  on  the  more  important  insect  pests,  their  life- 
histories,  damage,  identification,  and  methods  of  control.  Special  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  use  of  entomological  literature,  methods  of  preparing  scientific 
papers,  and  the  general  principles  of  insect  control. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Dr.  Shaw. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Classification  op  Insects. — Primarily  for  juniors  specializing  in 
entomology.  Laboratory  work  on  the  identification  of  the  major  orders  of  insects. 
In  Course  56,  the  immature  stages  of  insects,  with  particular  stress  on  their  structure 
and  recognition. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                       Professors  Alexander  and  Crampton. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26,  Entomology  57,  previously  or  concurrently. 

57.  (I)  Insect  Morphology. — Primarily  for  juniors  specializing  in  entomology, 
and  for  a  limited  number  of  others  having  the  prerequisite.  The  lectures  treat  of 
the  internal  and  external  anatomy  of  insects,  particular  stress  being  placed  on  those 
structures  needed  in  classification,  for  use  in  the  parallel  Course  55.  In  the 
laboratory,  the  internal  and  external  anatomy  of  the  more  important  groups  is 
studied,  with  emphasis  on  those  characters  most  used  in  the  determination  of 
insects. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

10:00-10:50  F.;  1:00-2:40  M.  Tu.  F.  Professor  Crampton. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

72.  (II)  Forest  and  Shade-Tree  Insects. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The 
lecture  work  deals  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  controlling  insects  which 
attack  shade  trees,  forests  and  forest  products.  The  laboratory  periods  are  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  more  important  species,  their  identification,  biology,  and  specific 
control  measures.  One  afternoon  for  a  field  excursion  is  required. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  W.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Professor  Alexander. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  55,  56,  and  57  desirable. 

74.  (II)  Medical  Entomology. — For  juniors.  Diseases  of  man  and  animals  that 
are  transmitted  by  insects  and  other  arthropods. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  F.;  1:00-2:40  W.  Professor  Crampton. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 
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79.  (I)  Animal  Ecology.— For  juniors  and  seniors.  Designed  for  students  special- 
izing in  entomology,  zoology,  and  related  fields.  The  course  deals  with  the  relation 
of  animals  to  their  environment,  covering  the  physical  factors  as  temperature, 
moisture,  light,  etc.,  and  the  biotic  factors  as  neighbors,  competitors,  predators,  etc. 
Both  teiTestrial  and  aquatic  commvmities  are  studied.  The  student  is  shown  not 
only  that  animals  do  things,  but  why  they  make  definite  responses  to  the  environ- 
mental factors.  Actual  measurement  of  the  environmental  factors  and  responses  of 
the  animals  in  the  field  and  laboratoiy  are  included. 

2  class  hours;   1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  '  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  2:50-4:30  M.  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26  or  Zoology  1. 

SO.  (II)  Insect  Control. — For  seniors;  qualified  juniors  may  elect.  The  scientific 
basis  of  insect  control  is  considered  from  the  chemical,  biological,  ecological,  me- 
chanical, and  legislative  approaches.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  composition, 
manufacture,  preparation,  and  reactions  of  insecticides,  and  the  use  of  resistant 
hosts,  micro-organisms  and  the  larger  parasites  and  predators  that  might  be  used  in 
the  control  of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

Prerequisites,  Entomology  53,  55,  and  57;  79  and  81  desirable. 

81.  (I)  Physiological  Entomology. — For  seniors;  qualified  juniors  may  elect.  A 
detailed  consideration  is  given  to  the  organ  systems,  showing  the  functions  such  as 
nutrition,  respiration,  and  growth,  and  the  relationship  of  physiology  to  behavior. 
A  portion  of  the.  laboratory  time  will  be  devoted  to  assigned  individual  problems 
dealing  with  any  phase  of  insect  biology  or  control  and  conducted  on  a  research 
basis. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  W.;  2:50-4:30  W.  F.                                  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  55,  56,  and  57  desirable. 

87.  (I)  88.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Entomology. — For  seniors  and  graduate 
students.  Problem  work  in  many  fields,  as  apiculture,  biological  control  and  in- 
sectary  practice,  insecticides,  morphology,  and  classification.  Intended  primarily 
to  introduce  qualified  students  to  research  methods  in  some  branch  of  entomology. 
Excess  departmental  credits  are  necessary  for  election. 

Credit,  1,  2  or  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

Prerequisites,  Entomology  26,  53,  55,  57,  and  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
any  other  courses  in  the  restricted  field  of  the  problem. 

90.  (II)  Evolution.— For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
the  universal  scope  and  operation  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  the  course  includes  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  probable  origin  and  evolution  of  matter  as  viewed  in  the  light 
of  modern  physical  and  chemical  research;  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  the  earth;  the  changes  in  the  earth,  preparatory  to  the 
production  of  life;  the  physical  and  chemical  basis  of  life;  the  pr-obable  steps  in 
the  formation  of  living  matter,  and  the  theories  concerning  it;  the  evolution  of 
living  things;  the  developmental  history  of  man,  and  of  the  races  of  mankind;  the 
evolution  of  human  intelligence,  languages,  culture,  institutions,  etc.,  and  man's 
probable  future  in  the  light  of  his  past  development.  Especial  consideration  is 
given  to  the  factors  of  evolution,  the  basic  principles  of  heredity,  variation,  and 
similar  topics,  with  particular  reference  to  their  application  to  hrunan  welfare. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F.                                                                               Professor  Crampton. 

Apiculture. 

Elective  Courses. 

66.  (II)  Introductory  Beekeeping. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  laboratory 
work  consists  of  a  study  of  beekeeping  equipment  and  the  methods  of  assembling 
this  material;  a  study  of  pollen  and  honey  plants;   spring  management.     The  lee- 
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tures  are  intended  to  give  the  student  a  broad  grasp  of  the  entire  field  of  beekeep- 
ing, considering  such  subjects  as  history;   statistics  of  beekeeping  in  America;  the 
races  of  bees;  methods  of  management;  bee-diseases;  pollination;  queen-rearing. 
2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  M.  Dr.  Shaw. 

85.  (I)  Advanced  Beekeeping. — For  seniors.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of 
fall  management,  care  of  the  honey  crop,  preparation  of  colonies  for  wintering, 
bee-diseases,  and  some  simple  types  of  biometrical  problems.  The  lectures  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  physical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  honey  and  wax; 
chemical  tests  to  detect  adulteration  of  honey;  bee-diseases;  and  biometry. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Dr.  Shaw. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  66. 

Zoology. 

The  courses  in  zoology  have  two  major  aims:  (1)  to  offer  students  an  opportunity 
to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  scientific  method  as  a  part 
of  a  liberal  education;  and  (2)  to  provide  training  of  a  more  vocational  nature  for 
prospective  graduate  students  in  biology,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  related  fields,  as 
well  as  future  teachers  and  laboratory  technicians  in  the  biological  sciences. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Zoology. — (Constitutes  one  semester  of  the  fresh- 
man course  in  biology).  For  freshmen;  sophomores  may  elect.  This  course  pi'o- 
vides  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of  biology,  with  special  reference  to  the 
zoological  aspects.  The  structure  and  activities  of  a  representative  vertebrate 
animal,  the  frog,  are  considered  in  detail  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  utilized 
in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Brief  introductions 
are  given  to  the  principles  of  classification,  nutrition,  structure  and  functions  of 
protoplasm,  genetics,  heredity,  development,  and  evolution. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.;   1:00-2:40  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  or 
10:00-11:50  F.,  2:50-4:30  W.  or  2:50-4:30  Tu.,  1.00-2:40  W. 

Assistant  Professor  Woodside. 

25.  (I)  General  Zoology. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A 
consideration  of  the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  their  phylogeny,  dis- 
tribution, abundance,  ecology,  life  histories,  and  morphology  of  typical  species. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  those  animals  of  importance  to  man,  in- 
cluding the  parasites  of  man  and  his  domestic  animals,  food  animals,  and  those 
otherwise  of  commercial  importance  (exclusive  of  insects  which  are  considered  in  a 
separate  course.  Entomology  26).  The  course  is  designed  to  afford  students  an 
opportunity  to  appty  biological  principles  learned  in  earlier  courses  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  zoology  of  one's  surroundings. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1.00-2:40  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

50.  (II)  Elements  of  Histology  and  Microscopic  Technique. — For  juniors; 
seniors  and  graduate  students  may  elect.  The  course  comprises  (1)  a  study  of 
animal  tissues,  (2)  a  consideration  of  the  principles  and  methods  involved  in 
microtechnique,  (3)  a  series  of  practical  exercises  in  preparing  animal  tissues  for 
microscopic  examination.  Registration  limited  to  15  students  per  section;  consult 
instructor  for  section  assignment. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  F.;  Sect.  I,  10:00-11:50  M.  W.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-2:40  Tu.;  1:55-3:35  Th. 

Dr.  Traver. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 
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65.  (I)  66.  (II)  Comparative  Vertebrate  Zqclogy. — For  juniors,  seniors,  and 
graduate  students.  A  course  dealing  with  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  prin- 
cipal organ  systems  of  representatives  of  the  various  classes  of  chordate  anim.als. 
The  course  is  arranged  to  run  throughout  the  year  and  is  required  of  students 
specializing  in  zoology,  and  recommended  for  premedical  students,  students  of 
historical  geology,  and  wildlife  management. 

1   class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  .        Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  1:00-4:30  M.  or  1:00-4:30  Th.  Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1.    Zoology  65  is  prerequisite  for  Zoology  66. 

69.  (I)  70.  (II)  Comparative  Invertebrate  ZooLOGY.^For  juniors,  seniors,  and 
graduate  students.  These  courses  provide  a  broad  survey  of  the  field  of  in- 
vertebrate zoology.  Marine,  fresh  water,  terrestrial  and  parasitic  forms  are  included. 
The  work  is  planned  to  run  through  the  year,  but  students  who  have  had  Zoology 
25  may  elect  either  Course  69  or  70  and  the  work  will  be  adapted  to  their  needs. 
For  students  who  have  not  had  Zoology  25  and  who  are  specializing  in  zoology  both 
Courses  69  and  70  are  required. 

1   class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

For  69,  10:00-10:50  F.;  10:00-11:50  M.  W.    For  70,  9:00-9:50  S.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F. 

Dr.  Traver. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Vebtebeate  Embryology. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students; 
juniors  may  elect  with  permission  of  instructor.  The  study  of  vertebrate  em- 
bryology generally  assumes  a  knowledge  of  comparative  vertebrate  anatomy.  A 
thorough  study  is  made  of  the  development  of  representative  animals,  special 
emphasis  being  placed  on  the  amphibian,  the  bird,  and  the  mammal.  General 
embryological  principles  are  stressed  throughout,  and  appropriate  introductions  are 
given  to  the  endocrines  of  reproduction  and  to  experimental  embryology.  The 
work  is  arranged  to  run  through  the  year.  Students  may  elect  Course  75  without 
continuing  Course  76,  but  may  not  elect  Course  76  without  having  had  Course  75 
or  its  equivalent. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Woodside. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

80.  (II)  Ornithology  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  82.  For  juniors  and 
seniors;  others  may  elect.  The  birds  of  the  northeastern  United  States,  including 
a  study  of  the  morphology,  taxonomy,  ecology,  and  zoogeography  of  the  more  com- 
mon forms.  Field  trips  and  museum-laboratory  work  are  required.  The  course  is 
required  of  students  in  wildlife  management  and  recreational  leadership.  A  knowl- 
edge of  comparative  anatomy  is  advised, 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratoiy  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.;  10:00-11:50  Tu.;  2:50-4:30  F.  Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

82.  (II)  Vertebrate  Zoology  (1941-42). — Alternates  with  Course  80.  For  juniors 
and  seniors;  others  may  elect.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
vertebrate  fauna  of  New  England,  including  studies  on  identification,  ecology,  life 
history  and  distribution.  The  course  is  required  of  students  in  wildlife  management 
and  is  recommended  for  students  specializing  in  zoology  and  recreational  leadership. 
A  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  is  advised. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.;  10:00-11:50  Tu.,  2:50-4:30  F.  Assistant  Professor  MacCoy, 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

85.  (I)  Classes  of  Arthropods  Other  Than  Insects. — For  seniors;  juniors  may 
elect.     Arthropods  are  studied  from  the  phylogenetic  standpoint,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  their  relationship  to  the  origin  and  evolution  of  insects. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.  Professor  Crampton. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 
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86.  (II)  Fisheries  Management  (1942-43).— For  seniors.  A  course  for  those 
students  intending  to  pursue  wildlife  conservation  as  a  profession,  and  of  primary 
importance  to  those  specializing  in  wildlife  management.  The  life  histories  of  game 
and  forage  species,  and  the  ecology  of  ponds  and  streams  will  be  reviewed.  Prin- 
ciples of  fish  culture  and  the  management  of  public  waters  for  fishing  purposes  will 
be  emphasized.  Students  should  have  a  background  of  zoology,  vertebrate  zoology, 
ecology  (Entomology  79),  and  wildlife  conservation.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3 

10:00-10:50    M.    F.;    1:00-4:30    Tu.  Assistant    Professor    MacCoy. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Zoology. — For  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Qualified  graduate  students  and  seniors  who  have  met  departmental  require- 
ments for  specialization  in  the  field  of  zoology  may  arrange  for  work  on  a  special 
problem  in  zoology. 

Credit,  3. 
The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

Biological  Field  Studies. 

The  offerings  in  biological  field  studies  are  (1)  for  students  specializing  in 
recreational  leadership  and  (2)  for  students  desiring  knowledge  and  ability  in 
leadership  in  the  field.  Each  course  emphasizes  the  identification  of  natural  historj'- 
materials  in  the  outdoors,  conservation  ideals,  scientific  concepts,  and  visual 
processes  in  education,  as  well  as  the  techniques  of  leadership. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Biological  Field  Studies. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Course  51 
is  devoted  to  field  studies  with  fall  flowers,  trees  in  winter,  wood  specimens,  ever- 
greens and  the  making  of  terraria.  Course  52  deals  with  topography,  glaciers, 
minerals,  birds,  and  spring  flowers  with  special  emphasis  on  -methods,  skills,  and 
techniques  of  leadership  in  nature  education.  These  courses  are  required  of  stu- 
dents specializing  in  recreational  leadership. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  field  periods!  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Vinal. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Public  Relations  in  Nature  Recre.^tion. — For  juniors  and 
seniors  specializing  in  recreational  leadership;  others  may  elect  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  instructor.  A  course  in  public  contacts  designed  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  student  the  natural  history  background  with  which  one  must  be 
familiar  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  public  work.  Topography,  water  ways,  natural  areas 
in  relation  to  community  planning,  and  nature  recreation  are  some  of  the  factors 
to  be  considered.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  survey  of  his  home 
town. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Vinal. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Advanced  Biological  Field  Studies. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
Course  71  is  devoted  to  field  studies  with  bog  plants,  salt  water  aquaria,  shell  fish, 
nature  photography,  lantern  slides.  Course  72  deals  with  weather,  mammals, 
amphibia,  reptiles,  ornamental  plants. 

1    class   hour;    2   2-hour   field   periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Vinal. 

73.  (I)  74.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Natural  Science.— For  juniors  and  seniors 
specializing  in  recreational  leadership. 

3  class  hours.  '   J^  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                            "                                            Professor  Vinal. 
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GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

Professor  Gordon,  Assistant  Professor  • . 

The  departmental  offerings  provide:  (1)  opportunity  for  tlie  general  student  to 
gain  some  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  phases  of  earth  science;  (2)  a  program 
of  moderate  specialization  in  the  field  of  geology  by  those  who  are  especially  in- 
terested. In  the  junior  and  senior  courses  in  geology  an  extra  period  per  week, 
without  credit,  may  be  required  of  those  who  are  specializing  in  this  field. 

Elective  Courses.  '   ' 

27.  (I)  Elements  of  Physical  Geology. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors 
may  elect.    An  introductorj^  course.     Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Gordon. 

28.  (II)  Physiography. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  brief 
treatment  of  the  major  physiographic  divisions  of  North  America.  An  elementary 
study  in  the  recognition  of  various  types  of  land  forms  and  of  the  geologic  agents 
which  are  active  in  producing  them.    Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 

51.  (I)  Mineralogy. — For  jimiors;  seniors  and  graduate  studetns  may  elect.  An 
introductory  course  in  descriptive  mineralogy  with  practice  in  mineral  determina- 
tion, including  use  of  blowpipe  methods. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 

52.  (II)  Petrology. — For  juniors;  senioi's  and  graduate  students  may  elect.  A 
study  of  different  types  of  igneous,  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks  with  con- 
sideration of  their  modes  of  occurrence,  structural  features  and  petrographic  dis- 
tinctions.   Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  51. 

61.  (I)  Historical  Geology. — For  seniors;  juniors  and  graduate  students  may 
elect.  A  summary  of  the  principal  events  in  the  physical  history  of  North  America 
and  a  consideration  of  the  criteria  used  for  the  determination  of  geologic  history. 
Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                          Professor  Gordon. 

62.  (II)  Historical  Geology. — For  seniors;  juniors  and  graduate  students  may 
elect.  A  summary  of  the  record  of  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  past.  Geology  61 
is  a  desirable  preparatory  course  for  Geology  62. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Gordon. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students,  primarily 
those  specializing  in  geology.  The  nature  of  the  work  depends  on  the  student's 
interest  and  preparation. 

Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gordon. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Moore,  Professor  Machmer,  Assistant  Professor  Miller, 

Assistant  Professor  Boutelle,  Assistant  Professor  Andersen, 

Mr.  SwENSON*,  Mr.  Hannum*,  Mr.  Schoonmaker. 

The  work  of  this  department  has  two  principle  objectives:  (1)  to  develop  habits 
of  logical  and  precise  thinking;  (2)  to  develop  the  technical  skill  necessary  for  the 
successful  application  of  mathematical  principles  in  the  study  of  other  sciences. 

Required  Courses. 
Courses  3  and  4  are  recommended  for  all  students  who  have  adequate  preparation. 

1.  (I)  Algebra. — For  freshmen  who  are  not  taking  Mathematics  3  and  who  do  not 
intend  to  continue  the  study  of  mathematics  (except  as  they  may  elect  Mathe- 
matics 55)  beyond  the  freshman  year.  A  thorough  study  of  the  quadratic  equation, 
simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  systems  of  linear  equations,  determinants,  ele- 
ments of  the  theory  of  equations,  logarithms,  binomial  theorem. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

2.  (II)  Trigonometry. — For  freshmen  who  are  not  taking  Mathematics  3  and 
who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  study  of  mathematics  beyond  the  freshman  year. 
The  development  of  trigonometric  formulas,  transformations,  trigonometric  equa- 
tions, practical  applications  involving  oblique  triangles,  representation  of  loci  by 
graphs. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

3.  (I)  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. — For  freshmen.  This  course  is  designed  to 
furnish  the  necessary  drill  and  groundwork  for  many  of  the  advanced  scientific  and 
practical  courses.  Determinants,  elements  of  theory  of  equations,  logarithms,  ex- 
ponential equations,  binomial  theorem,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability, 
complex  numbers.  The  development  of  trigonometric  formulas,  trigonometric 
equations,  DeMoivre's  Theorem.  Applications  in  solving  oblique  triangles,  repre- 
sentation of  loci  by  graphs  and  equations  in  Cartesian  and  polar  coordinates. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

4.  (II)  Analytic  Geometry. — For  freshmen.  A  study  of  the  line,  circle,  and 
conic  sections  as  well  as  certain  higher  plane  curves. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  Mathematics  2  or  3. 

Elective  Courses. 

29.  (I)  Differential  Calculus. — For  sophomores  and  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
The  basic  ideas  and  methods  of  the  differential  calculus.  The  course  aims  to  give 
the  student  a  realization  of  the  power  of  the  calculus  as  an  instrument  of  analysis. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Dep.^rtment. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4. 

30.  (II)  Integral  Calculus. — For  sophomores  and  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
A  continuation  of  Mathematics  29  into  the  field  of  the  integral  calculus,  with  special 
emphasis  on  applications  to  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The    Department. 
Prerequisite.  Mathematics  29. 

*  On  leave. 
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55.  (I)  Mathematics  of  I'inance. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The  mathe- 
matical principles  of  simple  and  compound  interest,  annuities,  depreciation,  valua- 
tion of  bonds,  insui'ance.  The  development  and  application  of  aids  to  computation 
in  problems  arising  from  financial  transactions. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1  or  3. 

60.  (II)  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (1941-42) — For 
juniors  and  seniors.  The  trigonometry  of  the  sphere  with  applications  to  terrestrial 
and  celestial  problems.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  higher  plane  curves  and 
the  analytic  representation  of  points,  lines,  and  surfaces  in  space.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

62.  (II)  Statistics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  fundamental  mathematical 
principles  of  statistical  analysis.  The  derivation  of  the  basic  formulas  used,  and 
the  study  and  discussion  of  such  topics  as  averages,  dispersion,  skewness,  curve 
fitting,  least  squares,  linear  and  curvilinear  correlation,  probability  curve,  probable 
error,  sampling,  reliability. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4. 

65.  (I)  Theory  of  Equations  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  introduc- 
tion to  advanced  algebra.  A  discussion  of  the  conditions  for  and  methods  of  solving 
algebraic  and  transcendental  equations;  ruler  and  compass  constructions;  systems 
of  equations;  determinants  and  matrices;  symmetric  functions;  resultants;  dis- 
criminants; invariants;  the  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

0:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Boutelle. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4. 

66.  (II)  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  study  of  various  methods  employed  in  the  modern  treatment  of  the  geometry  of 
points,  lines,  and  conies.  Such  topics  as  homogeneous  point  and  line  coordinates; 
infinite  elements;  harmonic  division;  groups  of  transformations  and  their  invari- 
ants; and  the  elements  of  projective  and  other  geometries,  will  be  considered. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4. 

71.  (I)  Vector  Analysis  (1942-43). — -For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  algebra  and 
calculus  of  vectors.  Applications  to  physics  and  other  fields  will  be  considered. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  "  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 
Prerequisites,  Mathematics  30;  Physics  26. 

72.  (II)  History  of  Matiiicmatics  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study 
of  the  groat  agencies  which  have  developed  progress  in  mathematics.  Desirable  for 
students  planning  to  teach  mathematics.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 
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91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations. — For  seniors;  juniors 
may  elect.  A  course  devoted  to  the  topics  of  the  calculus  more  advanced  than  those 
encountered  in  Mathematics  29  and  30,  such  as  series,  expansion  of  functions,  en- 
velopes, partial  differentiation  and  multiple  integrals.  This  work  is  followed  by  a 
study  of  differential  equations,  a  subject  which  dominates  the  field  of  applied 
mathematics. 

3  class  hours.  '  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Moore  and  Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

Astronomy  and  Meteorology. 

58.  (II)  Descriptive  Astronomy  and  Meteorology. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
brief  non-mathematical  descriptive  course  which  presents  a  general  survey  of  the 
elementary  facts  and  principles  of  astronomy  and  meteorology.  The  chief  objective 
is  to  make  the  student  alive  to  the  beauty  and  the  order  that  is  revealed  in  the  sky. 
The  course  deals  with  a  consideration  of  the  atmosphere  through  which  astronomical 
phenomena  are  observed;  fundamental  conceptions  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the  solar 
system,  stars,  constellations  and  nebulse.  Two  hours  of  observation  and  discussion 
may  be  substituted  for  any  lecture  period. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.                                                                              Professor  Lanphear. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  Powers,  Associate  Professor  Alderman,  Dr.  Ross,  Mr.  Minzneb. 

The  courses  in  this  department  present  a  basic  study  of  the  physical  laws  and 
phenomena  of  nature  with  special  emphasis  on  the  applications  of  the  principles 
studied.  These  courses  furnish  satisfactory  training  for  pre-medical  students  and 
for  prospective  teachers  in  secondaiy  schools. 

Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.  This  course  is  largely  a  study  of  the  following  and  related  topics;  equilibrium 
of  bodies;  forms  of  energy  and  work;  motion;  fluids;  surface  tension;  molecular 
phenomena;  elasticity;  wave-motion;  sound;  thermometry  expansion;  hygometry; 
transmission  of  heat;  changes  of  state;  radiation. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

.  The  Department. 
Prerequisite    Mathematics  2. 

26.  (II)  Light  and  Electricity. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
Includes  wave-theory  of  light;  optical  instruments;  analysis  of  light;  interference; 
polarization;  magnetism;  electrostatics;  production  and  properties  of  electric  cur- 
rents; electrical  appliances  and  machines;  oscillatory  circuits;  vacuum  tubes,  and 
related  topics. 

3  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  25. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Photo-electricity,  Thermionics,  and 
Applications. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Course  51  deals  largely  with  direct  currents; 
Course  52  with  alternating  currents,  applications  of  thermionics,  and  photo-elec- 
tricity   These  courses  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  good  training  in  theoiy  and 
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methods  of  measurement  in  the  subjects  indicated,  which  are  useful  in  many  fields 
of  mvestigation.  Modern  methods  are  stressed  and  instruments  of  precision  are 
used. 

2   class  hours;    1   2-hour  laboratory   period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.,  Th.;  Sect.  I,  10:00-11:50  Tu.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-2:40  F. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26  and  Mathematics  29  for  Course  51;  Physics  51  for  Course 
52. 

53.  (I)  Thermodynamics. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  heat  ex- 
changes and  energy  changes  due  to  heat  in  systems  of  matter.  The  subject  material 
and  experimental  methods  are  useful  in  other  branches  of  science. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;   1:55-3:35  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Alderman. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

54.  (II)  Optics. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  An  intermediate  course  in  the 
theory  of  light.  Work  in  geometrical  and  physical  optics  is  done.  Precision  instru- 
ments are  used  in  the  laboratory. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit   3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:55-3:35  Th.                             Assistant  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;   Mathematics  29. 

55.  (I)  Mechanics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Development  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  dynamics  with  applications  to  particles  and  rigid  bodies  in  translation 
and  rotation.     One  laboratory  period  may  be  substituted  for  one  class  hour. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  other  hours  by  arrangement.                                             Dr.  Ross. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;   Mathematics  29. 

58.  (II)  Elements  of  Photography. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Discussion  of 
types  of  cameras,  lenses,  films,  exposure  meters,  processing  of  films  and  papers, 
enlarging,  composition,  color  photography,  photomicrography.  A  2-hour  laboratory 
period  may  be  substituted  for  the  class  hour. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

2:50-3:35  W.  Professor  Powers. 

60.  (II)  Sound  and  Acoustics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.     A  study  of  the  vibra- 
tions, vibrating  bodies,  coupled  systems,  sound  structure,  and  acoustic  properties. 
The  work  will  include  many   applications  of  sound  to  technical   and  commercial 
fields. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  55  or  its  equivalent. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Advanced  Experimental  Work  in  Selected  Topics.^ — For  seniors. 
These  courses  are  largely  experimental,  and  the  subject  matter  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student.    The  research  viewpoint  is  emphasized.    The  class 
hour  is  used  for  a  course  in  precision  of  measurements. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit   3. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26;  51  and  52;  or  53  and  54;   Mathematics  29  and  30. 

85.  (I)  86.  (II)   Modern    Physics. — For    seniors.      Typical    subjects    studied    are 
theories  of  the  atom,  radiation,  (|uantum  theory;   spectra,  X-ray  analysis,  etc. 
3  cla.ss  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Powers. 

Prerequisites,  Phy.sics  25,  26,  51,  54;  or  equivalent;  Mathematics  29  and  30. 
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Division  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Professor  Mackimmie. 

ECONOMICS. 

Professor  Cance,  Assistant  Professor  Gamble,  Assistant  Professor  Smart, 
Assistant  Professor  Rohr,  Mr.  Colwell. 

The  aims  of  the  department  are  two:  (1)  to  give  tlie  student  an  understanding  of 
economic  theory  and  of  the  application  of  economics  to  the  organization  of  Society; 
(2)  to  provide  students  with  the  elementary  training  necessary  for  business  voca- 
tions. 

Required  Course. 

25.  (I)  and  (II)  Elements  of  Economics. — For  sophomores.  Definitions  and  intro- 
ductory principles  of  production,  exchange,  and  the  financial  organization  of  society, 
with  a  short  survey  of  the  economics  of  distribution  and  the  use  of  wealth  and  in- 
come. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  Elements  of  Distribution. — For  sophomores.  A  continuation  of  Course 
25  with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  wealth  and  income  distribution. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  25. 

51.  (I)  Economics  of  Business  and  Industry. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
The  application  of  economics  to  business.  A  presentation  of  the  industrial  relation- 
ships and  the  principles  upon  which  the  production  of  economic  goods  is  based. 
Problems  arising  from  the  development  of  mass  production,  competitive  enterprises, 
diversification  of  industry  and  social  control;  working  relations.  Some  study  will 
be  made  of  the  corporation,  its  effectiveness,  and  its  social  influences. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Colwell. 

52.  (II)  Money,  Banking,  and  Credit. — For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents may  elect.  A  critical  survey  of  the  development  and  operation  of  the  mone- 
tary and  banking  systems  of  the  United  States. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

53.  (I)  Marketing  and  Marketing  Problems. — For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate 
students  may  elect.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Agricul- 
tural Economics  55.  A  study  of  the  forces  and  conditions  which  determine  prices 
and  the  mechanism,  methods,  and  problems  concerned  with  transporting,  storing 
and  distributing  economic  goods.  The  characteristics  and  possibilities  of  the  New 
England  market  are  given  special  attention. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Cance. 

54.  (II)  Corporation  Finance  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  78.  For  juniors 
and  seniors.  Types  of  business  organization  and  their  essential  features;  the  nature 
and  growth  of  the  corporation  and  its  economic  and  social  significance;  types  of 
securities  used  for  raising  capital;  promotion;  financial  structure  of  various 
types  of  concerns;  administration  of  income;  control;  holding  company  finance; 
corporate  failure  and  reorganization  are  considered. 

3  class  hours.  '  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Colwell. 
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55.-  (I)  Economics  of  Consumption. — For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate  students 
may  elect.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  a  consideration  of  the  importance  of  con- 
sumption in  modem  industry  and  commerce.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  laws  of 
consumption,  standards  of  living,  sources  of  and  factors  determining  family  incomes, 
and  of  the  administration  of  these  incomes  as  shown  by  the  expenditures  of  the 
nation  and  of  various  groups.  The  relation  of  consumption  to  the  problems  of 
population  and  to  the  development  of  society  is  also  studied. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  -  Professor  Canoe. 

56.  (II)  Business  and  Consumer  Association   (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors.   A  study  of  the  principles,  practices,  and  possible  economic  and  social  signifi- 
cance   of   trade    associations,   consumer    cooperatives,    voluntary   chains    and   other 
mutual  groupings  for  economic  purposes.     Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

58.  (II)  Business  Law. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course  consists  of 
a  particular  study,  drawing,  reading,  and  interpretation  of  contracts  and  sales;  with 
specific  problem  work.  Fundamentally,  it  is  a  course  in  logical  reasoning  using  legal 
principles  as  its  basic  material.  Wills,  commercial  paper,  carriers,  real  estate  agency, 
public  and  personal  rights  presented  by  lecture  during  the  course. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

75.  (I)  Current  Economic  Problems. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students;  juniors 
may  elect.  An  advanced  course  for  those  desirous  of  studying  more  intensively 
some  current  economic  problems.  Studies  in  economic  philosophy  and  the  economic 
aspects  and  consequences  of  progress  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  and 
current  economic  questions  are  some  of  the  problems  discussed.  Particular  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  economic  problems  relating  to  New  England.  Students  will  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  lines  of  individual  interest. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

76.  (II)  Principles  of  Transportation. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students; 
juniors  may  elect.  The  development  of  highway,  waterway,  and  railway  transpor- 
tation, and  its  relation  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the 
country;  the  principles  governing  the  operation  and  control  of  transportation- 
agencies;  present-day  problems  relating  to  the  shipment  of  farm  and  industrial 
products,  rates,  facilities,  and  services;  methods  of  reducing  wastes  in  transporta- 
tion; the  economics  of  the  good  roads  movement  and  of  motor  transportation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

77.  (I)  Economics  of  International  Trade  (1941-42). — Alternates  with  Course 
79.  For  seniors;  juniors  and  graduate  students  may  elect.  A  study  of  the  policies, 
principles,  and  practices  of  international  trade. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

78.  (II)  Public  Finance  (1941-42). — Alternates  with  Course  54.  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  Principles  of  public  revenues  and  expenditures  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
systems  and  problems  of  taxation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

79.  (I)  Labor  Problems  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  77.  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  An  analysis  of  the  background  and  character  of  the  modern  labor  problem 
with  special  references  to  the  United  States.    Topics  to  be  considered  include  the 
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problems  of  wages,  hours,  working  conditions  and  luiemployment;   the  trade  union 
movement;  and  some  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Gamble. 

80.  (II)  Economic  Theory  and  Social  Procress  (1941-42). — ^For  seniors  and 
graduate  students.  This  course  logically  follows  Economics  75  and  is  designed  to 
point  out  the  principles  and  philosophies  underlying  current  economic  thought  and 
social  practices.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

81.  (I)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting.— For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  accounting  system  in  the  gathering,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting 
data,  and  the  methods  used  in  accounting  and  preparing  the  usual  types  of  business 
statements  for  individual  proprietorship  businesses  and  partnerships.  The  man- 
agerial uses  of  accounting  as  a  means  of  business  control  are  the  keynote  of  the 
course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit^  3. 

1:55-2:40  W.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Mr.  Colwell  and  Assistant  Professor  Smart.. 

82.  (11)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. — For  seniors;  jimiors  may  elect.. 
This  course  covers  the  problems  of  partnership  and  corporation  accounting.  Con- 
siderable time  is  spent  on  problems  in  amortization,  depreciation,  and  the  prepara- 
tion, analysis   and  interpretation  of  financial  statements. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  W.;  1:55-3:35  M.  F.  Mr.  Colwell  and  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  81. 

85.  (I)  Legal  Aspects  op  Economic  Transactions. — For  seniors  and  graduate 
students.    A  continuation  of  Course  58. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  58. 

91.  (I)  92  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Research  in 
economic  theory;  problems  of  labor,  commerce,  and  industry.  If  desirable,  some 
other  economic  study  may  be  substituted. 

1  or  2  2-hour  conference  periods.  Credit,  1  to  3. 

The  Department. 

95.  (1)  96.  (II)  Business  Practices  and  Cost  Accounting. — For  a  limited  num- 
ber of  qualified  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The  application  of  accounting  tech- 
niques to  industrial  costs.  The  second  semester  deals  with  the  application  of  ac- 
counting principles  to  representative  types  of  business  and  the  study  of  Federal 
Income  Tax  and  Social  Security  Accounting  problems. 

i   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Administration. 

Elective  Courses. 

28.  (II)  State  and  Local  Government. — For  sophomores.     A  survey  of  the  gov- 
ernmental structure  and  functions  of  the  American  state  and  its  local  governments^ 
county,  city,  town,  and  village.    This  course  is  designed  to  complete  the  survey  in 
the  American  government  course  offered  by  the  history  department. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  .  Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 
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61.  (1)  62.  (II)  Public  Administration. — For  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  public  administration.  Subjects  treated  in 
the  first  semester  include;  the  relationship  of  the  administration  to  the  other 
branches  of  government;  organization  and  structure;  central  and  local  administra- 
tion; personnel  management;  financial  organization  and  practices;  public  relations; 
planning  and  zoning;  administrative  law.  Second  semester:  the  administration  of 
police  and  fire;  judiciary;  public  health;  welfare;  education;  agriculture;  conserva- 
tion; commerce  and  industry;  public  works.  This  course  must  be  taken  for  the  full 
year. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  Tu.  Th.;  11:00-11:50  S.  Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

Prerequisite,  History  25  or  Economics  28  or  Economics  63. 

63.  (I)  Political  Science  (1942-43).- — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the 
nature  and  methods  of  political  science;  the  origin,  evolution  and  theory  of  the 
State;  forms,  ends,  and  purposes  of  government;  sovereignty;  civil  and  political 
rights;  constitutions;  law;  public  administration;  public  opinion  and  political 
parties.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

64.  (II)  Municipal  Government  AND  Administration  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  survey  of  the  governmental  structure  and  functions  of  American  munic- 
ipalities, and  a  careful  analysis  of  existing  conditions.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
administrative  problems  arising  from  such  functions  as:  police,  education,  charities 
and  corrections,  finance,  public  works,  taxation,  and  city  planning  and  zoning.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

65.  (I)  Constitutional  Law  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors;  graduate  stu- 
dents may  elect.  A  study  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  United  States.  The  case 
system  is  used.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 

93.  (I)  94.  (II)  Seminar  in   Political   Science. — For  seniors  and  graduate   stu- 
dents.   Research  in  the  field  of  political  science  and  public  administration. 
1  or  2  2-hour  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rohr. 


EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor   Welles,   Professor   Glick,   Assistant   Professor   Neet, 
Asssitant  Professor  Purvis,  Adjunct  Professor  HealdI  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Education. 

The  courses  in  education  are  planned  (1)  to  prepare  students  who  desire  to  meet 
the  minimum  professional  standards  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools;  (2)  to  prepare 
student.s  who  desire  the  vocational  teacher-training  certificate  for  teaching  agri- 
culture; (3)  to  provide  training  of  a  cultural  nature  for  the  educated  layman. 

The  student  who  desires  to  meet  the  minimum  professional  requirements  (16 
credits)  for  secondary  .school  teaching  in  Massachusetts  may  choose  either  the  Two- 
Year  Plan  or  the  One-Semester  Phin. 

The  Two-Year  Plan.  Under  this  plan  the  student  is  required  to  take  two  of  the 
following:  Education  74,  83,  88.  Thw remaining  10-12  semester  hours  may  be  elected 
from  Education  65,  66,  79,  80,  and  Psychology  55,  85,  88,  92.  (A  maximum  of  six 
semester  hours  may  be  elected  from  Psychology.)     He  is  urged  to  take  at  least  two 

'  .State  SuperviNor  for  Agricultural  Ti-uclier-Ti-jiiniriB;  representing  the  State  Department  of 
Education  in  the  administration  of  vocational  agriculture  acts. 
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courses  in  his  junior  j'ear,  but  if  electing  Practice  Teaching  should  leave  that  until 
senior  year. 

The  One-Semester  Plan.  Under  this  plan  the  student  must  be  recommended  by 
his  major  department  and  is  required  to  take  Education  67,  68,  69,  70,  and  71 
during  the  first  semester  of  his  senior  year.  Enrolment  vmder  this  plan  is  limited 
to  15  students  a  year. 

The  student  who  desires  the  vocational  teacher-training  certificate  for  teaching 
agriculture  follows  the  plan  outlined  under  Teacher-training  in  Agriculture. 

Teacher-training  in  Agriculture.  To  qualify  for  the  vocational  teacher-training 
certificate  the  student  is  required  to  take  Education  72,  78,  and  82.  Education  65  is 
recommended. 

Elective  Courses. 

65.  (I)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  By 
means  of  case  studies  and  current  educational  literature,  teaching  ideals  and  pro- 
cedures are  set  up.  During  the  final  weeks  of  the  semester  attention  is  given  the 
special  methods  of  teaching  certain  subjects  in  secondary  schools,  and  outstanding 
teachers  are  invited  in  to  present  ideas  in  the  teaching  of  their  special  subjects. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles. 

66.  (II)  History  of  Education. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  opens  a 
long  vista  in  the  development  of  one  very  important  human  endeavor —  the  passing 
on  to  succeeding  generations  of  the  accumulated  social  heritage  of  the  race.  Social, 
cultural,  and  educational  movements  are  traced  from  early  Greece  to  the  present. 
The  knowledge  of  this  history  is  assuming  greater  importance  for  all  teachers  in  the 
minds  of  educational  supervisors. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

67.  (I)  Psychology  in  Teaching. — Only  for  seniors  taking  the  One-Semester 
Plan.  The  psychological  principles  fundamental  to  a  consideration  of  methods  of 
teaching.  These  include  individual  differences  the  nature  of  learning,  growth  and 
maturation,  behavior  patterns,  transfer  of  training,  etc. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:00  M.  Tu.  F.  Professor  Welles  and  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

68.  (I)  Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Evaluation. — Only  for  seniors  taking 
the  One-Semester  Plan.  A  consideration  of  learning  material  and  its  organization  in 
the  subjects  which  these  students  are  teaching  and  the  preparation  of  detailed 
courses  of  study  in  those  fields  in  the  light  of  accepted  educational  practice.  Atten- 
tion will  be  gi\"en  to  the  best  measures  for  evaluating  the  outcome  of  instruction  in 
those  fields. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-12:00  Tu.  Th.;  9:00-11:00  S.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

69.  (I)  Methods  and  Management. — Only  for  seniors  taking  the  One-Semester 
Plan.  The  basic  principles  underlying  all  teaching  and  the  procedure  in  the  most 
approved  methods  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated.  The  aim  of  the  course  is 
to  provide  the  trainee  with  a  solid  pedagogical  basis  for  his  own  experimental  efforts 
at  teaching  so  that  he  may  note  the  things  that  are  important  for  effective  class 
handling  and  instruction. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-10:00  Tu.  Th.;  1 : 00-3: 00  W.  Professor  Welles. 

70.  (I)  The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — Only  for  seniors  taking  the 
One-Semester  Plan.    This  course  covers  the  same  material  as  Course  83. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-10:00  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 
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71  (I)  Practice  Teaching. — Only  for  seniors  taking  the  One-Semester  Plan. 
Five  school  days  of  teaching  in  neighboring  secondary  schools  under  supervision  of 
competent  teachers  and  members  of  the  staff. 

The  second  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  4. 

Professor  Welles. 

72.  (II)  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture. — For  juniors;  seniors  and  grad- 
uate students  may  elect  with  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department.  The  course 
demands  certain  prerequisites  of  experience  and  objective  which  make  permission 
necessary.  It  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  special  courses  (72,  78,  82)  with  a  survey 
of  vocational  education  and  an  introduction  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  Information  and  observation  preparatory  to  the  apprenticeship 
course. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 

of  State  Department  of  Education. 

74.  (II)  Secondary  School  Management. — For  seniors.  This  course  emphasizes 
those  matters  that  make  for  conditions  in  which  secondary  school  work  can  be 
done  effectively.  These  of  necessity  include  right  ideas  about  order  and  discipline, 
routine  organization  of  group  work,  adjustments  for  individual  work,  arranging  and 
preserving  right  cooperative  alliances  outside  and  inside  the  schoolroom  with  super- 
visors, fellow  teachers,  pupils  and  patrons  of  the  school.  One  section  of  the  time 
is  given  definitely  to  the  study  of  school  laws  that  teachers  should  know  in  carrying 
on  this  cooperative  alliance  and  is  based  on  actual  cases  from  court  records. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles. 

76.  (II)  Methods  of  Extension  Teaching. — For  juniors  and  seniors  specializing 
in  the  divisions  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  home  economics.  The  course  con- 
siders duties  and  objectives  of  extension  workers;  development  of  extension  pro- 
grams to  meet  community  and  regional  problems  from  a  national,  state,  and  local 
point  of  view;  the  evaluation  of  results;  use  and  development  of  leaders;  and 
methods  used  in  extension  work. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Carpenter  and  Extension  Staff. 

78.  (I)  and  (II)  Apprentice  Teaching  in  Agriculture. — For  a  limited  number 
of  qualified  candidates  in  vocational  education.  A  full  year  in  absentia  normally 
following  the  junior  year  in  college,  teaching  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  related 
subjects.  Candidates  should  have  completed  the  course  in  Education  72,  and  in 
Education  65  if  possible,  and  must  apply  early  to  the  head  of  the  department.  Oc- 
casionally open  to  graduate  students. 

Maximum  credit,  6. 
Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 
of  State  Department  of  Education. 

79.  (I)  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. — For  junors  and  seniors.  The 
most  ser\''iceable  tests  and  scales  for  measuring  school  achievement  are  considered; 
test  construction,  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  results  are  studied 
and  practiced.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  informal 
teacher-made  tests  for  diagnostic  and  grading  purposes. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;   1:00-2:40  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 
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80.  (I)  and  (II)  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. — For  seniors.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  do  regular  teaching  in  a  cooperating  high  school  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  the  College.  The  student  works  under  the  direction  of  the  local  school  after 
suitable  adjustments  have  been  made  by  the  department,  with  frequent  checks  by 
some  member  of  its  staff.  This  is  an  individual  arrangement  for  each  student- 
teacher  but  all  meet  in  the  weekly  conference  scheduled  by  the  department. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  3. 
1:55-2:40  Tu.                                   Professor  Welles  and  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

82.  (II)  Technique  OF  Teaching  Agriculture. — For  seniors  and  others  qualified, 
by  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the  department.  By  preference  this  course  follows 
Courses  72  and  78.  It  covers  the  material,  methods,  policies,  and  special  require- 
ments of  the  state  for  teaching  agriculture  and  related  subjects  in  vocational  schools. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 

of  State  Department  of  Education. 

83.  (I)  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  course 
has  two  main  objectives:  (1)  to  give  a  perspective  of  the  secondary  school  as  to  its 
aims,  relations,  organizations,  and  functions;  (2)  to  present  in  some  detail  the 
agencies  and  operations  that  carry  these  out  through  the  curricula,  schedules, 
and  extra-curricular  activities. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

88.  (II)  Secondary  School  Curriculum. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Principles  of 
curriculum  and  program  construction  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  will  be 
studied  in  class  and  applied  in  the  laboratory.  Each  student  will  work  on  a  de- 
tailed course  of  study  in  his  preferred  teaching  field,  and  study,  in  that  field,  the 
best  examples  of  material,  arrangement,  and  methods  as  shown  in  sample  courses 
from  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Th.                                      Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

Psychology. 

The  courses  in  psychology  have  three  objectives:  (1)  to  inform  our  students  about 
the  development  of  their  mental  and  physical  behavior  and  how  it  can  be  altered 
and  controlled,  thus  giving  them  a  better  understanding  of  themselves  and  of  other 
people;  (2)  to  afford  intensive  background  training  for  those  who  wish  to  special- 
ize in  some  phase  of  psychology  and  related  subjects,  such  as  teaching  and  research 
in  psychology,  clinical  or  abnormal  psychology,  social  psychiatric  work,  mental 
testing,  child  psychology,  and  personnel  relations;  (3)  to  aid  in  the  training  of 
prospective  secondary  school  teachers,  who  may  elect  any  two  of  the  following 
courses  in  partial  fulfillment  of  their  educational  requirements:  Psychology  55,  85, 
88,  92. 

Required  Course. 

26.  (I)  and  (II)  General  Psychology. — For  sophomores.  This  is  an  introductory 
course  dealing  with  the  theories  and  principles  of  psychology  in  regard  to  the  under- 
standing and  control  of  human  thought,  feeling,  and  action.  Practical  application  of 
psychological  principles  is  stressed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prpfessor  (jlick  and  Assistant  Professor  Neet, 
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Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Experimental  Psychology. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  an  understanding  of  the  problems,  experimental  methods,  and  research 
techniques  in  general  experimental  and  applied  psychology.  One  of  the  aims  of  the 
course  is  the  development  of  an  experimental  attitude  concerning  behavior  as  out- 
lined in  psychology. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

55.  (I)  Educational  Psychology. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The  course 
deals  with  the  native  equipment  of  the  child,  the  naturfe  of  learning,  individual 
differences,  mental  testing,  transfer  of  training,  etc. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                                                                  Professor  Click. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

85.  (I)  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene. — For  seniors;  juniors  may 
elect.  A  study  of  the  causes,  prevention,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  mental 
abnormalities  with  a  view  toward  better  understanding  and  control  of  oneself. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  following:  sensory  and  motor  disorders,  speech 
problems,  memory  losses  and  other  disorders  of  association,  emotional  extremes, 
feeblemindedness,  nervous  disorders  and  the  insanities.  Mental  health  principles 
applicable  in  the  home  and  school  are  stressed. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

86.  (II)  Industrial  Psychology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
human  factor  in  industry  and  business.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  the  psychological  principles  and  methods  in  employment,  inter- 
viewing, training,  management  and  motivation,  promotion,  accident  prevention, 
fatigue,  advertising  propaganda,  and  selling.    Field  trips  and  reports. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

88.  (II)  Psychology  of  Guidance. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  Guidance  is 
conceived  in  a  broad  sense,  and  such  topics  as  religious  and  aesthetic  guidance  are 
considered  as  well  as  vocational  guidance.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study 
of  interests,  aptitudes,  and  personality  traits,  and  the  psychological  devices  for 
measuring  and  evaluating  these  are  considered  and  applied.  Practice  is  given  in 
administering  and  scoring  tests,  and  statistical  devices  are  used  to  interpret  results. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Glick. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

90.  (II)  Contempor.\ry  Psychologies  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
study  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  the  schools  of  psychology  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  various  theories  and  principles  of  each  as  they  are  applied  to  the  fields 
of  psychology  and  to  the  many  problems  of  human  behavior.  The  following  schools 
are  considered:  structuralism,  functionalism,  Gestalt  Psychology,  behaviorism,  pur- 
posivism,  p.sycho-analysis,  and  topological  psychology.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite    Psychology  26. 

92.  (II)  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  course  aims  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  mental  and  physical  activities 
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of  the  child  from  birth  through  adolescence.  Psychological  aspects  of  the  following 
topics  will  be  considered:  original  nature,  maturation  and  mental  development, 
emotions,  play,  social  behavior,  language,  speech  defects,  learning,  problems  of 
adolescence,  juvenile  delinquency,  moral  behavior,  personality  and  mental  hygiene. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

95.  (I)  96.  (II)  Seminar  in  Psychology. — For  seniors  specializing  in  psychology. 
The  student  will  be  allowed  to  do  independent  work  and  study  on  special  problems 
or  in  certain  fields  of  psychological  interest.  By  arrangement  with  the  members  of 
the  department. 

Credit,  1. 
Professor  Glick  and  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Philosophy. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  philosophy  courses  is  to  investigate  the  various 
phases  of  human  knowledge  and  experience  and  to  evaluate  all  with  reference  to  the 
human  enterprise. 

Elective  Courses. 

61.  (I)  Fundamentals  of  Philosophy  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
general  approach  to  the  study  of  philosophy  both  from  the  standpoint  of  method 
and  content.  This  course  attempts  to  provide  a  background  for  the  understanding 
and  evaluation  of  theories  of  education,  religion,  ethics,  metaphysics,  etc.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  '  Credit   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Click. 

62.  (II)  History  of  Philosophy  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  survey 
of  the  development  of  thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  recent  past.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  life  as  a  whole  with  emphasis  upon 
ethical,  political,  religious,  educational,  and  metaphysical  problems.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Glick. 

63.  (I)  Logic  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  primary  function  of  logic 
as  conceived  in  this  course  is  to  study  the  rules  and  techniques  of  thinking  as 
applied  to  interpreting  and  evaluating  the  facts  of  science  and  the  data  of  ex- 
perience in  general.  A  secondary  aim  is  to  study  the  structures  of  thought  from 
the  standpoint  of  clearness  and  ease  of  expression  and  the  effectiveness  of  conviction. 
Logic  is  considered  not  only  as  a  tool  but  as  an  art  as  well.  It  should  possess 
something  of  the  thrill  of  a  game  rather  than  the  mere  grind  of  a  chore.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3   class   hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  or  10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Glick. 

64.  (II)  Ethics  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
ethical  theories  and  practices  both  historical  and  contemporary.  Ethical  theories  are 
studied  in  relation  to  different  types  of  ciA'ilization  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
evaluate .  the  significance  of  each  in  our  present  civilization.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  clasa  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Glick. 
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HISTORY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  Mackimmie,  Assistant  Professor  Cutler,  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell, 
Assistant  Professor  Cary,  Assistant  Professor  Easton. 

The  courses  in  history  and  sociology  are  planned  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
student  that  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  important  factors  and  problems 
in  this  field  of  study  and  life  which  every  active  citizen  and  educated  man  ought 
to  have.  In  addition  they  enable  a  student  to  specialize  in  history  and  sociology 
and  related  science,  or  in  social  work. 

History. 

Elective  Courses. 

4.  (II)  Modern  European  Civilization. — For  freshmen.  The  evolution  of  civil- 
ization in  Europe  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  present  day. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie  and  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

5.  (I)  6.  (II)  The  Development  of  Western  Civilization. — For  freshmen.  The 
evolution  of  civilization  in  Europe  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Attention 
is  paid  to  political,  economic,  intellectual,  and  religious  factors. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie,  Assistant  Professors  Caldwell  and  Cary. 

26.  (I)  American  Government. — For  sophomores.    A  study  of  the  historical  de- 
velopment, structure,  and  operation  of  our  federal  government. 
3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  English  History. — For  sophomores.  Emphasis  on  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  influences,  as  well  as  on  constitutional  development.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie  and  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

52.  (II)  Government. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Forms  and  methods  of  the 
governments  of  Europe;  historic  types  and  theories  of  government;  progress  and 
problems  of  democracy,  and  new  reform  movements  in  organization  and  adminis- 
tration; new  tendencies  towards  social  legislation  and  extension  of  government 
control 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

58.  (II)  An  Introduction  to  Latin-American  History. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  course  dealing  with  the  social,  political,  and  economic  background  of  the  Latin 
American  countries,  beginning  with  pre-columbian  civilizations. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  History  of  the  United  States. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Em- 
phasis on  westward  expansion,  social  and  economic  change  as  factors  influencing 
political  development.     Either  semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

61.  (I)  Ancient  Greek  History  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 
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63.  (I)  Ancient  Roman  History  (1942-43).— For  juniors  and  seniors.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  '                                      Professor  Mackimmie. 

65.  (I)  Nineteenth  Century  England  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Vic- 
torian society  and  ideals;  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  effects;  growth  of  de- 
mocracy. Emphasis  on  social  conditions  and  thought  movements.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

Prerequisite,  History  32. 

67.  (I)  Stuart  England   (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.     The  development 
of  limited  monarchy  is  treated,  but  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  social,  religious, 
and  intellectual  aspects  of  English  life  in  the  period.    Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

Prerequisite,  History  31  or  32. 

69.  (I)  Europe,  1870-1914. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Internal  developments  of 
the  principal  countries,  including  political  and  economic  changes,  social  unrest,  and 
intellectual  currents;  the  development  of  imperialism;  a  detailed  study  of  condi- 
tions and  diplomacy  which  led  to  the  World  War. 

3    class    hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  4,  6,  or  32. 

70.  (II)  Europe  Since  1914. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  continuation  of  History 
69,  but  may  be  elected  independently.  The  World  War  and  post-war  developments 
in  the  various  countries.     Emphasis  on  international  relations. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  4,  6,  or  32. 

75.  (I)  Medieval  Europe. — For  seniors  only.  Europe  from  the  barbarian  in- 
vasions to  the  Renaissance.  Social  and  economic  conditions,  development  of 
national  monarchies,  the  Church  and  religion,  medieval   culture. 

3   class   hours.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:45  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Gary. 

76.  (II)  History  op  the  Renaissance. — For  seniors  only.  The  later  Middle  Ages; 
the  Church  at  the  height  of  power;  the  rise  of  nationalities;  the  Italian  towns; 
the  New  Learning  and  its  relation  to  art,  science,  invention,  geographical  discov- 
eries; spread  and  effects  of  the  Renaissance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

82.  (II)  Problems  in  American  History. — For  seniors  only.    A  course  for  those 
who  wish  advanced  work.     Selected  problems  will  be  investigated. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gary. 

Religion. 

Elective  Courses. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  The  History  of  Religions. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Primitive 
religions,  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  application  of  the  material  of  the  course  to  current  religious 
problems.     Either  semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Easton. 
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57.  (I)  The  Literature  of  the  Bible. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  introduction 
to  the  literature  and  teachings  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Easton. 

58.  (II)  The  Problems  of  Religion. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  field  of  this 
course  is  that  of  the  philosophy  of  religion.  However,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
cover  all  the  problems  of  this  discipline.  Only  those  problems  will  be  considered 
which  the  students  electing  the  course  desire  to  be  considered. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Easton. 

Sociology. 

Elective  Courses. 

28.  (II)  Elements  of  Sociologt. — For  sophomores;  others  admitted  by  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  An  outline  of  the  social  order,  and  of  the  individual  considered 
as   a   member  of  his  various   groups. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.,  or  1:55-2:40  M.  W.  F.                Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Systematic  Sociology. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study 
and  classification  of  the  uniformities  observable  in  human  social  behavior,  with 
practical  application  of  the  findings;  phases  of  social  theory  are  defined;  distinctive 
teachings  of  rural  sociology  are  emphasized.  These  courses  are  sequential,  but  may 
be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-ll  :50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

53.  (I)  An  Introductory  Study  of  Culture  and  Anthropology. — For  juniors; 
seniors  may  elect.  A  non-technical  sociological  study  of  man  in  the  prehistoric 
periods. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

54.  (II)  Civilization. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  sociological  study  of 
man  in  the  successive  historical  periods;  influential  factors  in  American  life  are 
analyzed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

75.  (I)  Problems  of  Social  Reform. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  study  of 
abuses  affecting  the  home,  recreation,  race,  business,  industry,  farming,  family 
welfare,  public  health,  government,  international  relations,  mental  disease,  and 
crime;  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  Massachusetts  as  agencies  of 
reform  receive  special  attention;  social  case  work  is  explained. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  '  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

77.  (I)  Sociological  Research  and  Field  Work. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect. 
A  study  of  the  methods  of  research  employed  b}''  sociologists  and  of  the  logical  and 
mathematical  analysis  to  which  the  latter  subject  their  findings;  students,  under 
direction  of  the  instructor,  analyze  and  organize  such  sociological  knowledge  as 
they  acquire  through  their  own  social  service  experience,  and  include  all  in  a  com- 
prehensive report;  projects  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  instructor. 
6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

Prerequisite,  Sociology  28,  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Seminar. — Enrolment  is  open  to  graduate  students,  and  seniors 
specializing  in  liberal  arts  who  are  qualified.     (Course  79)  Panama  and  Puerto  Rico 
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sociologically.     (Course  80)   A  study  of  Utopias  in  literature  and  in  fact.     These 
courses  are  sequential  but  may  be  elected  independently. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                        Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

84.  (II)  Conservation  op  the  Family. — For  seniors.  A  study  of  some  of  the 
modern  problems  in  family  life ;  ways  in  which  an  individual  and  society  can  help  to 
conserve  the  family;  some  hindrances  to  normal  family  life.  This  course  aims  to 
develop  an  intelligent  social  consciousness  and  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in 
family  relationships. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                           Professor  Skinner. 

LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Rand,  Professor  Julian,  Professor  Prince,  Associate  Professor  Coding*, 
Associate  Professor  Fraker,  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg,  Assistant  Professor 
Troy,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  Assistant  Professor  Helming,  Mr.  Lyle,  Miss 
HoRRiGAN,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dubois,  Mr.  Alviani,  Mr.  Varley,  Mr.  Hannum*, 
Miss  Lyon. 

The  courses  in  English  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  express  themselves  ef- 
fectively and  to  appreciate  the  ideals  of  English-speaking  people  throughout  their 
history;  those  in  French,  Spanish,  and  German  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  these 
languages  for  the  purpose  of  wider  reading  and  reseai'ch,  leading  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  art  and  the  science  and  the  peoples  concerned;  those  in  Latin  to 
provide  some  background  for  students  who  have  missed  it  in  secondary  school  and  a 
review  for  students  who  anticipate  a  further  use  of  the  language  after  graduation; 
those  in  music  to  furnish  in  a  non-technical  way  an  understanding  of  the  history 
of  music  and  its  interpretation. 

English. 

Required  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  English  Composition. — For  freshmen.  Intended  to  teach  straight 
thinking,  sound  structure,  clear  and  correct  expression. 

3  class  hours.  Credit.  3. 

Professors  Prince,  and  Rand,  Assistant  Professors  Goldberg, 

Troy,  and  Helming,  Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dubois,  Mr.  Varley. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  A  Survey  op  English  Literature. — For  sophomores.  A  general 
reading  course,  from  the  beginning  of  English  literature  to  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

2   class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Professors  Prince  and  Rand,  Assistant  Professors  Goldberg, 

Troy,  and  Helming,  Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dubois,  Mr.  Varley. 

29.  (I)  30.  (II)  Oral  English. — For  sophomores.  The  courses  in  oral  English  are 
designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  those  phases  of  speech  that  will  contribute  most 
to  his  general  and  specialized  education.  He  may  take  any  one  or  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: (A)  Fundamentals  of  Oral  English;  (B)  Voice  and  Diction;  (C)  Introduction 
to  Phonetics;  (D)  Speech  for  Teachers;  (E)  Literary  Interpretation;  (F)  Public 
Speaking;  (G)  Choral  Speaking;  (H)  Techniques  of  Discussion,  a  course  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  previous  speech  Training;  (I)  Speech  Re-education,  for  students 
who  have  defective  speech. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Belgrade. 

*  On  leave. 
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Elective  Courses. 

50.  (II)  Chaucer  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Reading  of  the  principal 
woi'ks  of  Chaucer;  a  study  of  Chaucer's  development  as  a  creative  artist;  an  attempt 
to  appreciate  his  humanism.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

51.  (I)  The  Renaissance  in  England. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  Renaissance  as  revealed  in  such  writers  as  Spenser,  Bacon,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Burton,  and  Hobbs.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Troy. 

54.  (II)  The  Renaissance  in  England  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
study  of  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Donne,  Herrick,  Marvell,  and  other  lyrical 
poets  of  the  period  is  followed  by  special  emphasis  upon  Milton  as  the  culminating 
poet  of  the  Renaissance  in  England.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

55.  (1)  Shakespeare. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  based  upon  the 
reading  of  about  thirty  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  attempts  both  to  indicate  the 
evolution  of  the  dramatist  and  to  emphasize  the  various  phases  of  his  art. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 

57.  (I)  Elizabethan  Dramatics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  Elizabethan 
Drama,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare,  with  special  consideration  of  the  plays  of  such  men 
ag  Lyiy,  Peele,  Greene,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Webster,  Mas- 
singer. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

59.  (I)  English  Prose  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  brief  exposition  of  the  thinking  of  the  period,  in  philosophy,  government, 
and  criticism,  is  followed  by  a  study  of  essayists  and  letter  writers  from  Defoe  to 
Paine.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12 :00-12 :50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

60.  (II)  American  Literature  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  course  in 
the  chief  American  writers,  among  those  studied  being  Irving,  Melville,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Fi-eneau,  Bryant,  Poe,  Longfellow,  and  Whitman.  Given  in  al- 
ternate years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

61.  (I)  Romantic  Poetry  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  chiefly 
in  the  beginning  of  Romanticism  in  English  poetry  as  found  in  the  work  of  Collins, 
Gray,  Burns,  and  Blake,  with  considerable  attention  to  the  culmination  of  Roman- 
ticism in  the  poetry  of  Shelley  and  Keats.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

62.  (II)  Romantic  Poetry  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  contrasting 
study  of  Byron  and  the  Lake  Poets,  and  in  some  ways  a  continuation  of  Course  61. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 
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64.  (II)  Victorian  Poetry  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelities,  Tennyson,  and  Browning.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

•3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 

65.  (I)  English  Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  study  of  the  chief  Romantic  and  Victorian  prose  writers,  especially 
Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

66.  (II)  Modern  Poetry  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course 
attempts  to  trace  the  spirit  of  twentieth  century  poetry  from  such  authors  as 
Hardy,  Whitman,  and  Emily  Dickinson  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Given  in  al- 
ternate years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 

68.  (II)  Modern  Drama  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  traces 
the  development  of  English  drama  from  the  time  of  Ibsen  to  the  present  day.  Its 
purpose  is  to  impart  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  theatre  of  the 
twentieth  century.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  '  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 

70.  (II)  English  Prose  Fiction. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  course  designed  to 
illustrate  the  development  of  English  prose  fiction,  with  emphasis  upon  the  great 
novels   of   the   eighteenth   and   nineteenth    centuries. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

(1942-43)  10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.;  (1941-42)  9:00-9:50  M  .W.  F.  Dr.  Helming. 

71.  (I)  Biography  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  history  of  biography 
as  a  literary  type;  discussion  of  leading  biographers  from  Boswell  to  Maurois,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  modern  biographical  method.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11.00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Helming. 

72.  (II)  An  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. A  study  of  major  critical  attitudes  and  principles,  in  relationship  to  philosophic 
background  and  immediate  application.  Designed  for  students  concentrating  in 
languages  and  literature.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

81.   (I)   and   (II)    Creative  Writing. — For  juniors  and  seniors.     Advanced  work 
in  writing  based  upon  specimens  by  authors  of  established  reputation  and  upon 
the  personal  experience  of  the  student.    Not  offered  first  semester  1942-43. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50    M.   W.    F.    First    semester.    Professor   Rand    (1942-43)    Dr.    Helming 
(1941-42);  Second  semester,  Assistant  Professor  Troy. 

83.  (I)  LiBR.ARY  Research  (1941-42). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Each  student 
makes  a  considerable  investigation  of  a  subject  of  his  own  selection.  An  orderly 
accumulation  of  material  is  followed  by  a  formal  interpretation  of  its  significance.' 
Given  in  alternate  years.    Not  offered  1941-42. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 

89.  (I)  Dramatic  Production. — A  workshop  course,  primarily  for  students  specializ- 
ing in  recreational  leadership  who  have  been  recommended  by  their  special  adviser 
and  who  are  also  taking  English  90,  57  or  55,  and  68,  but  available  for  other  juniors 
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and  seniors  to  a  total  enrollment  of  twenty.  This  course  offers  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  casting,  directing,  acting,  make-up,  lighting,  and  scenic  design  and  construction. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  S.;  2:50-4:30  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Rand  and  Assistant. 

Professor  Robebtson. 

90.  (I)  and  (II)  Extempore  Speech.- — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Theory  and  prac- 
tice in  professional  and  business  speeches.  Treatment  is  modern,  practical,  and  psy- 
chological.   Registration  limited  to  fourteen. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-ll  :50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Dow. 

92.  (II)  Argumentation  and  Oratory. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  It  presents  the 
fundamental  principles  of  argumentation  with  the  principles  and  the  practice  of 
formal  oratory,  prescribing  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  one  original  oration,  and 
reading  in  oratory.  It  is  recommended  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  intercollegi- 
ate debate  or  the  Flint  Contest. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

French. 

Elective   Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  French. — For  freshmen;  sophmores,  juniors,  and  sen- 
iors may  elect.  The  essentials  of  grammar  are  rapidly  taught  and  will  be  accom- 
panied by  as  much  reading  as  possible.  No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied 
toward  a  degree  until  the  close  of  the  second  semester,  except  upon  special 
recommendation  from  the  Dean. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Fkaker. 

5.  (I)  6.  (II)  Intermediate  French. — For  freshmen  and  sophomore;  juniors  and 
seniors  may  elect.     Grammar  review  and  composition.     Training  for  rapid  reading. 
The  reading  of  short  stories,  novels,  and  plays,  selected  readings  from  periodicals 
and  scientific  texts  in  the  library. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Fraker  and  Miss  Lyon. 
Prerequisites,  French  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent. 

7.  (I)  8  (II)  French  Survey. — For  freshmen  and  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors 
may  elect.     A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  French  literature  and  the  develop- 
ment of  French  culture,  with  representative  words  of  the  important  periods. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Fraker  and  Miss  Lyon. 
Prerequisite,  French  5  and  6  or  their  equivalent. 

29.  (I)  30.  (II)  French  Classicism  (1941-42).— Alternate  with  Courses  31  and 
32.  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  survey  of  the  Classic 
period,  with  readings  from  representative  works. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

31.  (I)  French  Romanticism  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  29.  For  sopho- 
mores; juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Romantic  period. 
Readings  from  Hugo,  de  Vigny,  Lamartine,  de  Musset,  and  others.  The  influence  of 
English,  German,  and  Italian  literature  is  stressed. 

3  class  hour.-?.  Credit,  3. 

1 :55-2:40  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Coding, 

Prercqui-sites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 
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32.  (II)  French  Realism  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  30.  For  sopho- 
mores; juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Realistic  period  and 
the  modern  writers.  Readings  from  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Stendahl,  Loti,  Daudet,  Ana- 
tole  France,  and  others. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40    M.  W.  F.  Associate   Professor   Coding. 

Prerequisite,  French  31. 

71.  (I)  Voltaire  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  79.  For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  study  of  the  eighteenth  century  through  the  life  and  works  of  Voltaire. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

72.  (II)  French  Lyricism  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  80.  For  juniors 
and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  French  lyric  poets,  including  excerpts  in  modern 
translation  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  from  the  various  modern  movements  through 
the  nineteenth  centurj'.     Collateral  readings  and  reports. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

79.  (I)  Introbuction  to  France. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  those 
elements  which  lie  back  of  the  cultural  contribution  of  France  to  the  world  civiliza- 
tion. Subjects  studied  will  include  arts,  sciences,  school  systems,  the  press,  the 
family,  social  classes,  influences  of  history  and  geography.  The  assigned  readings 
will  be  drawn  from  contemporary  French  literature.    Not  offered  1941-42. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Coding. 

80.  (II)  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition  (1941-42). — Alternates  with  Course 
72.  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  thorough 
review  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  and  the  phonetic  method.  The  course  also 
includes  practice  teaching  and  outside  readings  on  methods  of  teaching  French. 
Not  offered  1941-42. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 

Spanish. 

Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  Elementary  Spanish. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.     Grammar,   exercises   in   composition   and   conversation,   reading    of   selected 
short  stories.    No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree  until  the 
close  of  the  second  semester,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  or  10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Modern  Spanish   Authors. — For  juniors  and   seniors.     Reading 
from  modern  Spanish  novel  and  drama;  composition;  outside  reading. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisite,   Spanish  26. 

German. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  German. — For  freshmen;  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors  may  elect.  Grammar,  reading,  and  prose  composition.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  acquirement  of  a  fundamental  stem  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to 
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understand  simple  German  paragraphs  in  German.  No  credits  in  this  course  may 
be  applied  toward  a  degree  until  the  close  of  the  second  semester,  except  upon 
special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Julian,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  and   Mr.  Ltle. 

5.  (I)  6.  (II)  The  Classical  Period. — For  freshmen;  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  may  elect.  Reading  and  study  of  some  important  literary  productions  of 
the  classical  period;  spoken  German;  passages  of  prose  and  poetry  to  commit  to 
memory. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Ellert. 

Prerequisite,  German  25  and  26,  or  Entrance  German. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  The  Short  Story. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.  The  German  short  story;  the  simpler  German  drama;  grammar  review  and 
advanced  prose  composition.  Simple  passages  of  prose  and  poetry  to  commit  to 
memory. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  or  9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  S. 

Professor  Julian,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  and  Mr.  Lyle. 
Prerequisites,  German  1  and  2. 

27.  (I)  28.  (II)  Nineteenth     Century    Literature. — For    sophomores,    juniors, 
and  seniors.    A  survey  of  German  thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  as  expressed 
in  the  prose,  poetry,  and  drama  of  Heine,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  Hauptmann,  and  Thomas 
Mann. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Lyle. 
Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6.  or  25  and  26. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Advanced  German. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Before  enrolling 
in  this  course  students  should  consult  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  The 
"Storm  and  Stress"  period  of  German  literature,  with  study  of  the  early  plays  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  Romantic  period  from  Novalis  to  Heine,  with  study  of 
poets,  dramatists,  critics,  and  philosophers. 

3  class  hours.  '  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Ellert. 

Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 

57.  (I)  58.  (II)  Goethe's  Faust. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Julun. 

Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Conversational  German. — Open  to  advanced  students  in  Ger- 
man, by  permission  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Practice  in  the  oral  use  of  German, 
based  on  reading  material  prepared  in  advance,  and  dealing  with  present-day 
German. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Julian  and  . 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Scientific  German. — For  seniors,  intensive  and  specialized  read- 
ing of  literature  in  standard  German  scientific  journals  and  reference  books. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                               Prpfeesor  Juwan. 
Prerequisite,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26, 
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Latin. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Latin. — For  juniors  and  seniors.     A  course  in  elementary  Latin. 
No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree  until  the  close  of  the 
second  semester,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Lyle. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Latin. — For  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken  Latin  51  and  52 
or  two  years'  work  in  secondary  school.  An  interpretative  survey  of  classical  Latin 
prose  and  poetry,  providing  a  grammar  review  and  translation  selected  from  the 
prose  of  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Pliny,  and  from  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Catullus. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Lyle. 

Music. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Choral  Singing. — For  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 
Thia  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  students,  through  study  and  performance, 
with  examples  of  the  best  choral  music  of  all  periods.  Admission  is  by  approval 
of  the  instructor.  This  course  is  recommended  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  for  participation  in  choral  services. 

2  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  1. 

.  Mr.  Alviani. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  Through  the  Romantic 
Movement. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  elementary  course  is  nontechnical  in 
nature  and  is  designed  primarily  for  those  students  who  would  like  to  acquire  a 
general  background  of  knowledge  of  this  great  art.  The  course  deals  with  the  most 
important  elements:  "learning  to  listen";  and  the  meaning  and  place  of  melody, 
form,  harmony,  and  rhythm.  Excerpts  from  works  of  all  the  great  masters  will  be 
used  as  illustrations  and  attendance  at  certain  concerts  will  be  recommended.  Not 
offered  1941-42. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                       Associate  Professor  Coding. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  Since  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment.— For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  survey  course,  emphasizing  the  significant 
trends  in  music,  with  attention  to  the  major  development  in  song,  opera,  the  sym- 
pnony,  chamber  music,  and  other  forms,  from  1850  to  the  present  time,  recom- 
mended to  all  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  art  of  music  in  its  many  phases. 
It  aims  to  present  in  untechnical  language  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  musical 
forms.  Selections  are  illustrated  at  the  piano,  and  by  phonograph  records.  No 
knowledge  of  music  is  necessary  for  entrance  to  this  course. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Alviani. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Harmony. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  development 
of  harmonic  principles  up  to  the  present  time.  Part-writing  for  four  voices,  and 
harmonic  analysis.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  eartraining  to  promote  the  student's 
aural  imagination  and  recognition  of  all  material  studied.  Previous  musical  ex- 
perience is  desirable,  but  not  required.  Course  75  is  prerequisite  to  Course  76. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:45  Th.,  1  hour  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Alvlvni. 
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Division  of  Physical  Education 

Professor  Hicks. 
STUDENT  HEALTH. 

Professor  Radcliffe*,  Assistant  Professor  Ellms,  Dr.  Doyle,  Mr.  Blair. 

Required  Course. 

1.  (I)  Hygiene.— For  freshmen.  Lectures  on  personal  hygiene,  including  the 
physiological  basis  for  sound  health  habits. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

(Women)    1:00-1:45  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Ellms. 

(Men)  Scheduled  and  credited  under  Military  1.  Mr.  Blair  and  Dr.  Doyle. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN. 

Professor  Gore,  Professor  Radcliffe*,  Professor  Hargesheimer,  Assistant  Professor 
Derby,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Kauffman,  Mr. 
Riel,  Dr.  Doyle. 

The  work  of  physical  education  for  men  covers  the  required  work  in  physical 
education  the  first  year;  elective  work  in  team  game  participation  the  second  year; 
and  the  opportunity  to  specialize  the  last  two  years  in  physical  education,  to  minor 
in  teacher-coaching,  or  to  specialize  in  physical  recreation  as  a  part  of  recreational 
leadership. 

Required  Courses. ' 

3.  (I)  Physical  Education. — For  freshmen.  One  hour  a  week  of  exposure  to 
carry-over  value  and  life-time  sports  instruction  in:  touchfootball,  archery,  bad- 
minton, skiing,  and  volleyball.  The  development  of  recreational  aptitudes  is 
stressed.  Team  Game  participation  is  required.  Men  will  elect  two  seasonal  athletic 
activities  per  semester  or  their  equivalent.  Special  work  is  required  for  those  fresh- 
men whose  physical  examinations  show  that  postural  corrective  work  is  indicated. 
1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 
1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.;   other  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Kauffman  and  the  Department. 

4.  (II)  Physical  Education. — For  freshmen.  The  one  hour  a  week  requirement 
of  carry-over  value  and  life-time  sports  instruction  in:  swimming,  life-saving,  canoe- 
ing, canoe  safety,  fishing,  softball,  golf,  and  tennis.  Team  Game  participation  re- 
quirement of  two  seasonal  athletic  activities  per  semester  or  their  equivalent  is  also 
continued. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.;  other  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Kauffman  and  the  Department. 

Elective  Courses. 

23.  (I)  Physical  Education. — For  sophomores.  Team  Game  participation:  men 
may  elect  two  seasonal  athletic  activities  per  semester  or  their  equivalent. 

Credit,  1. 
Hour.s  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Kauffman  and  the  Department. 

24.  (II)  Physical  Education. — For  sophomores.  Team  Game  participation:  men 
may  elect  two  seasonal  athletic  actit^ities  per  semester  or  their  equivalent. 

Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Kauffman  and  the  Department. 

Admission  by  permission  only. 

*  On  leave. 
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41.  (I)  Winter  Activities. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Winter  ice  and  snow  ac- 
tivities programs,  including  skiing,  skating,  conduct  of  winter  carnivals,  winter  sports 
safety;  and  the  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  winter  sports  facilities. 
Recommended  for  recreational  leadership  specialists  taking  physical  recreation. 

1  class  hour;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;   laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Gore,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  and  Mr.  Kauffman. 

42.  (II)  Aquatics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Water  activities  programs,  includ- 
ing swimming,  life-saving,  water  safety,  canoeing,  rowing,  fishing;  and  the  design, 
construction,  and  maintenance  of  water  sports  facilities.  Recommended  for  recre- 
ational leadership  specialists  taking  physical  recreation.  Attendance  at  official 
American  Red  Cross  Life-Saving  Course,  or  its  equivalent,  required.  Membership 
on  varsity  swimming  squad  recommended. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

11:00-11:50   Tu.;    laboratory    hours   by   arrangement. 

Professor  Gore,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Kauffman. 

43.  (I)  Officiating. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Technique  and  practice.  Recom- 
mended for  recreational  leadership  specialists  taking  physical  recreation,  as  well  as 
for  those  taking  teacher-coaching  and  physical  education  for  men. 

1  class  hour;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.;  other  hours  by  arrangement.                                         Mr.  Kauffman. 

44.  (II)  Tests  and  Measurements. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  con- 
siders the  status  of  measurement  in  physical  education,  an  historical  sketch,  typical 
contributions  in  anthropometrics,  strength  tests,  ability  and  achievement  tests, 
cardiac  functional  tests,  neuro-muscular  control  tests,  and  sport  technique  tests;  and 
it  includes  the  tools  of  measurement,  indices,  and  the  theory  and  pi'actice  of  test 
administration. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.                                                                   Assistant  Professor  Derby. 

51.  (I)  Introductort  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  course  outlines  the  coaching  of  football,  soccer,  and  basketball. 

2  class  hours;    1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  P.;  1:00-2:40  W. 

Professor  Hargesheimer  and  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

52.  (II)  Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
Continuation  of  Course  51.  This  course  outlines  the  coaching  of  baseball,  track  and 
field  athletics,  and  hockey,  also  athletic  pedagogy. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  P.;  1:00-2:40  W. 

Assistant  Professor  Derby,  Messrs.  Ball  and  Riel. 

53.  (I)  Physical  Education — Elementary  Schools. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  course  includes  the  objectives,  organization,  significance,  and  content  of 
physical  education  in  the  grade  schools.  The  course  is  correlated  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratoiy  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;   1:00-2:40  M.  Assistant  Professor  Derby. 

54.  (II)  Physical  Education — Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. — For  juniors 
and  seniors.  This  course  includes  the  objectives,  significance,  organization  and  con- 
tent of  physical  education  in  junior  and  senior  high  school.  The  course  is  corre- 
lated with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;    1:00-2:40  M.  Assistant  Professor  Derby. 
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55.  (I)  History  and  Purposes  of  Physical  Education. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  brief  study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  various  systems  of  physical 
education  and  a  study  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  present-day  physical  education. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  Professor  Gore. 

56.  (II)  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education. — For  seniors. 
Considers  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion. Design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  service  considerations  of  physical 
recreational  areas  are  studied.  Recommended  to  recreational  leadership  specialists 
taking  physical  recreation. 

2    class   hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Hicks. 

57.  (I)  Organized  Camping  Techniques. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course 
covers  details  of  camping  techniques  from  the  three-fold  angle  of  organized  camp 
councilor,  i.e.,  as  a  child  counselor,  as  a  general  activities  counselor,  and  as  a 
specialty  counselor.  Recommended  to  recreational  ,  leadership  specialists  taking 
physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratoiy  period.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gore. 

58.  (II)  Organized  Camping  Administration. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This 
course  includes  the  history  of  organized  camping,  minimum  standards  of  health  and 
safety,  the  development  of  camping  philosophies,  trends,  and  the  camping  industry. 
Recommended  to  recreational  leadership  specialists  taking  physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.;   laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.                     Professor  Gore. 

59.  (I)  Scouting  Elements  and  Principles. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  course  in 
the  elements  and  principles  of  scoutmastership. 

1  class  hour;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.;  laboratory  hours  bj^  arrangement. 

Professor  Gore  cooperating  with  Scout  Executive,  Hampshire, 

Franklin  Council,  B.S.A. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems  Courses. — For  seniors  specializing  in  physical 
education,  teacher-coaching,  or  recreation.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  research 
work  in  physical  education,  recreation,  health  education,  or  athletics.  Recomrnended 
to  recreational  leadership  seniors  taking  physical  recreation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                       Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 

73.  (I)  Recreation — Administration  and  Organization. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
Administration  and  organization  of  recreational  areas,  including  playground  layouts, 
equipment  supplies,  maintenance,  leadership,  training  activities,  conduct  of  pro- 
grams, and  problems  of  operations.  Recommended  for  recreational  leadership 
specialists  taking  physical  recreation. 

2  clasg  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.                         Professor  Gore. 

74.  (II)  Recreation — Recreation  Land  Use. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Including 
types  of  recreational  areas,  recreational  resources,  recreational  needs  of  the  people, 
geography  of  recreation,  competitors  of  recreational  land  use,  economic  aspects  of 
recreational  federal,  state,  and  local  systems.  Recommended  for  recreational  lead- 
ership specialists  taking  physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gore. 
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75.  (I)  Health  Education. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  gives  teaching 
supervision,  administration  and  correlation  of  school  health  programs.  Athletic 
injuries  and  training  are  considered  and  the  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  course 
ia  given. 

1  clasa  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Kaxjffman. 

77.  (I)  Anatomy  General. — For  juniors.  A  course  in  structural  human  anat- 
omy. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3, 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W.  Dr.  Doyle. 

78.  (II)  Anatomy  Applied. — For  juniors.  A  course  aimed  to  give  the  anatomical 
application  basal  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  mechanical  problems  in 
apparatus,  athletic,  and  corrective  exercises. 

2  clase  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W.                                                                          Dr.  Doyle. 
Prerequisite,  Physical  Education,  77. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

Misa  Stevenson,  Miss  Callahan. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  (1)  to  establish  habits  of  regular  exercises;  (2)  to 
secure  a  uniform  development  and  an  efficient  use  of  the  body ;  (3)  to  encourage 
participation  in  recreative  activities  which  will  be  healthful  and  enjoyable  in  later 
life  as  well  as  in  college. 

Required  Courses. 

7.  (I)  Physical  Education. — For  freshmen.  Outdoor  season:  volleyball,  field 
hockey.    Indoor  season:  gymnastics,  posture  training,  folk  and  tap  dancing,  games. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

8.  (II)  Physical  Education. — For  freshmen.  Indoor  season:  gymnastics,  posture 
training,  folk  and  tap  dancing,  games.  Outdoor  season:  tennis,  archery,  golf,  swim- 
ming. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The   Department. 

27.  (I)  Physical  Education. — For  sophomores.  Outdoor  season:  archery,  golf, 
tennis,  swimming.  Indoor  season:  badminton,  basketball,  dancing,  swimming, 
special  gymnastics. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

28.  (II)  Physical  Education. — For  sophomores.  Indoor  season:  badminton, 
basketball,  dancing,  swimming,  special  gymnastics.  Outdoor  season:  archery,  golf, 
tennis,  swimming. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department.. 

Elective  Courses. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Recreation. — For  juniors.  Outdoor  season:  sports  and  games 
depending  upon  the  physical  condition  and  needs  of  the  students.  Indoor  season: 
modem  dance,  badminton,  swimming,  basketball. 

2  1-hour  periods.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 
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81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Recreation. — For    seniors.      Outdoor   season:    sports    and    games 
for   physical   benefits   and  further   development   of   skill,   and  for   social    contacts. 
Indoor  season:    modern  dance,  badminton,  basketball,  swimming. 
2  1-hour  periods.  -  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS. 

Lt.  Colonel  Donald  A.  Young,  Cav.,  U.S.A.;  Captain  James  R.  Chambliss,  Cav- 
alry Reserve;  Captain  Allen  F.  Rice,  Cavalry  Reserve;  First  Lieutenant  Anthony 
J.  Nogelo,  Cavalry  Reserve;  Master  Sergeant  Roy  Tanner,  U.SA..  Retired;  Tech- 
nical Sergeant  Frank  Cronk,  Cav.,  U.S.A.;  Staff  Sergeant  Patrick  Creary,  Cav., 
U.S.A.;  and  a  detachment  of  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Under  act  of  Congress,  July  2,  1862,  the  College  was  required  to  provide  a  two- 
year  course  in  military  instruction  under  a  regular  army  officer.  All  able-bodied 
four-year  male  students  are  required  to  take  this  course.  Under  act  of  Congress, 
June  3,  1916,  as  amended  by  act  of  Congress,  September  8,  1916,  there  was  estab- 
lished at  this  college  in  April,  1917,  an  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps.  Following  the  World  War  and  an  act  of  Congress,  July  19,  1918,  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  has  been  in  operation  under  the  regulation  of  the 
War  Department,  administered  by  the  president  of  the  college  and  the  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics.  Beginning  with  the  fall  term,  1920-21,  the  infantry 
unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  was  converted  into  a  cavalry  unit. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  to  provide  sys- 
tematic military  training  at  civil  educational  institutions,  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
qualifying  selected  students  of  such  institutions  as  reserve  officers  in  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States.  It  is  intended  to  attain  this  object  during  the  time  the 
students  are  pursuing  their  general  or  professional  studies,  with  the  least  practicable 
interference  with  their  civil  careers,  by  employing  methods  designed  to  fit  men 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally  for  pursuits  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 

The  course  for  cavalry  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  includes 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  all  phases  of  cavalry  work,  so  distributed 
over  the  four-year  college  course  as  to  qualify  students  at  the  end  of  the  freshman 
year  as  privates  of  cavalry,  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  as  non-commissioned 
officers  of  cavalry,  and  upon  graduation  as  reserve  officers.  Forty  per  cent  of  the 
course  is  classroom  work.    All  practical  instruction  is  out  of  doors. 

All  male  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  four-year  course  must  take  at  least  three 
hours  a  week  of  military  training  for  two  years.  Students  who  are  approved  by  the 
president  and  the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  may  take  the  advanced 
course  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  if  they  so  elect.  The  advanced  course  con- 
sists of  at  least  six  hours  per  week  and  a  summer  camp  of  about  six  weeks  during  the 
summer  vacation  between  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Students  taking  the  ad- 
vanced course  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  at  a -rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  not  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  army  ration.  The  rate  now  is 
twenty-five  cents  per  diem  amounting  for  the  two  years  to  $146.25  to  which  should 
be  added  pay  at  camp  of  $42.00  making  a  cash  value  of  $188.25.  Advanced  students 
are  required  to  equip  themselves  with  riding  boots  but  remainder  of  uniform  is  fur- 
nished by  the  government  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  student  upon  graduation. 
Students  graduating  in  the  advanced  course  are  eligible  for  commissions  as  Second 
Lieutenants  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  but  are  not  required  to  accept  such 
commissions  if  offered. 

Uniforms  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  supplied  by  the  government  without 
cost  except  for  boots.  A  deposit  of  $20  is  required  to  insure  return  of  uniform 
articles.  In  addition,  the  student  is  required  to  purchase  one  pair  of  boots  through 
the  Military  Department  at  a  cost  of  about  $5.50.  The  uniforms  for  the  juniors 
and  seniors  (advanced  course)  are  similar  to  U.  S.  army  officers'  uniforms  tailor- 
made  for  the  individual  student.  A  deposit  of  thirty-five  dollars  for  this  uniform 
is  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 
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Required  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  For  freshmen.  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  dismounted 
drill,  rifle  marksmanship,  map  reading,  hygiene,  sanitation  and  first  aid,  organization, 
military  discipline  and  courtesies,  military  history  and  policy,  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship. 

First  semester,  4  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Second   semester,   3   scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.,  1:00-1:45  M.;  or  10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.,  2:50-3:35  Tu.;  or 
11:00-11:50  Tu.  S.,  100-1:45,  3:45-4:30  Th.  Second  semester,  1:00-1:45  M., 
2:50-3:35  Tu.,  and  3:45-4:30  Th.  discontinued.  Army  Instructors. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  For  sophomores.  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in 
mounted  cavalry  drill  and  horsemanship,  cavalry  weapons,  musketry,  scouting  and 
patrolling,  combat  principles  of  rifle  and  light  machine  gun  squad  and  platoon, 
cavalry  marches  and  camps. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  or  10:00-10:50  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.,  or  9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S. 

Army  Instructors. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  For  juniors.  Aerial  photograph  reading,  administration,  care  of 
animals  and  stable  management,  horsemanship,  instructional  methods,  mechaniza- 
tion, cavalry  weapons,  combat  training. 

6  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.,  11:00-11:50  Tu.  S.,  1:00-1:45  Th.  Army  Instructors. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  For  seniors.  Military  history  and  policy,  military  law;  prop- 
erty, emergency  procurement,  and  funds;  0.  R.  C.  regulations,  horsemanship, 
mechanization,  combat  training. 

6  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  S.,  11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:45  Th.  Army  Instructors. 
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The  Graduate  School 

F.  J.  SiEVERS,  Director. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  advanced  degrees  have  been  available  at  the  College 
practically  since  its  establishment.  At  the  beginning  these  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  master  of  science  and  doctor  of  philosophy  were  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  offerings  in  the  field  of  science.  Since  then  the  work  has  expanded  until 
now  a  major  toward  either  degree  may  be  selected  in  any  of  the  following  subjects: 

Agricultural  Economics  and  Economics 

Farm  Management 

Agronomy  Entomology 

Bacteriology  Food  Technology 

Botany  Pomology  ^ 

Chemistry  Poultry  Science 

The  followmg  departments  offer  major  work  toward  a  master  of  science  degree 
only: 

Animal  Husbandry  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Dairy  Industry  Olericulture 

Education  Physical  Education  (Men) 

Floriculture  Psychology 

History  Sociology 

Home  Economics  Zoology 

The  degree  of  master  of  landscape  architecture  is  granted  to  students  completing 
the  two  years'  graduate  work  offered  by  the  department  of  landscape  architecture; 
while  students  taking  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  graduate  work  in  that  major  may 
be  granted  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  landscape  architecture. 

Several  other  departments  in  the  institution,  while  not  regularly  organized  for 
major  work  in  the  Graduate  School,  do,  nevertheless,  offer  courses  which  may  be 
selected  from  minor  credit.    These  are: 

English  Mathematics 

French  Philosophy 

Forestry  Physics 

Geology  Physiology 

German  Veterinary  Science 

The  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  regarding  entrance,  residence 
credits,  tuition,  fees,  etc.,  together  with  specific  information  concerning  details  of 
interest  to  prospective  students  are  set  down  in  a  separate  bulletin  which  may  be 
obtained  upon  request  from  the  Director's  Office. 
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The  Summer  School 


For  thirty  years  the  College  has  conducted  a  summer  session,  starting  at  first  with 
A  four-weeks'  program  consisting  largely  of  teacher  training  and  adult  courses  in  na- 
ture study,  vegetable  gardening,  fruit  growing,  poultry  raising,  and  ornamental  gar- 
dening, all  organized  without  reference  to  credits  or  degree.  Gradually  the  emphasis 
on  such  work  changed  and  the  need  for  more  professional  courses  of  college  grade  has 
resulted  since  1924  in  a  six-weeks'  session  offering  a  well-balanced  program  of  credit 
courses.  These  are  arranged  to  assist  (1)  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers 
connected  with  high  or  elementary'  schools  who  desire  advanced  instruction  either 
with  or  without  relation  to  academic  credits;  (2)  classroom  teachers  who  seek  to 
prepare  themselves  more  effectively  in  their  special  studies;  (3)  college  under- 
graduates who  wish  to  satisfy  deficiencies  or  secure  courses  not  otherwise  available; 
and  (4)  any  adult  person  who  finds  courses  of  special  interest  and  aid  for  leisure 
or  livelihood. 

Fees  and  living  expenses  are  very  moderate.  A  program  of  recreation  including 
such  sports  as  tennis,  badminton,  bowling,  and  archery,  with  hiking  and  picnics, 
swimming  and  golf,  provides  play  for  all. 

Admission. 

There  are  no  formal  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Summer  School.  Under- 
graduate students  are  admitted  to  such  courses  as  their  preparation  justifies.  Ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School  will  be  granted  to  graduates  of  Massachusetts  State 
College  and  to  graduates  of  other  institutions  having  substantially  equivalent 
requirements  for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

The  following  courses  were  offered  in  the  1941  session  and  illustrate  the  type  of 
program  at  present  available. 

*Fundamentals  of  Nutrition  Listening  in  on  Literature 

*Genetics  and  Eugenics  Familiar    Essayists    of    the    Nineteenth 

*Economics  of  War  Century 

*Elements    of    Economics  *Government  of  the  United  States 

^Introduction  to  Political  Science  *Political  and  Social  History  of  Europe, 

■'Public  Administration  1870-1940 

*Principles  and  Methods  of  Teach-  *History  of  the  United  States  Since  1865 

ing  ^International  Relations  Since  The  World 

^Professional  Possessions  War 

*Makers  of  Educational  History  ^Economics  of  the  Household 

*Secondary  School  Curriculum  College  Algebra 

*Problems  in  Vocational  Teaching  Plane  Trigonometry 

*Principles  of  Vocational  Education  *Educational  Psychology 

*Mid-Nineteenth    Century    Ameri-  *Ethics 

can  Novel  *Abnormal  Psychology 

*Mid-Nineteenth     Century     Philo-  *Mental  Hygiene  of  the  School  Child 

Sophie     Thought     in     American 

Literature 

For  further  information,  write  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,   Mass. 

For  information  concerning  graduate  work  in  the  summer  school,  write  Fred  J. 
Sievers,  Director  of  the   Graduate  School,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst, 

Mass. 


*  Indicates  courses  carrying  gradu?i,te  credit. 
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Non-Degree  Courses  of  Instruction 


THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

General  Injormation. 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  was  organized  in  1918,  under  the  name  of 
■The  Two  Year  Course  in  Practical  Agriculture,"  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
demand  for  shorter  courses  in  agriculture  which  might  be  taken  by  students  who 
could  not  satisfy  college  entrance  requirements  or  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
were  unable  to  take  the  college  course.  In  1928  the  School  was  given  its  present 
name  in  honor  of  Levi  Stockbridge,  first  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  College  and 
it;-;  fifth  president. 

This  program  trains  men  and  women  primarily  for  the  practice  of  farming  or 
associated  agricultural  industries.  Graduation  from  the  School  does  not  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  entrance  into  the  degree  course  nor  are  credits  earned  during  the 
course  transferable  regularly  toward  credit  for  a  degree. 

As  the  course  is  now  organized,  students  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  eight  voca- 
sions:  animal  husbandry,  dairy  manufactures,  floricultin-e,  ornamental  horticulture, 
fruit  growing,  poultry  husbandry,  vegetable  gardening,  stewarding  for  hotel  and 
restaurant  training,  and  a  new  course  in  marketing  perishable  foods  (June,  1941) 
for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade,  wholesale  and  retail.  Specialization  in  a  vocation 
does  not  prevent  students  from  securing  a  general  working  knowledge  of  other 
subjects.  The  Stockbridge  School  will  appeal  not  only  to  young  men  and  women, 
but  also  to  men  and  women  of  mature  years  and  practical  experience  who  wish  to 
know  more  about  the  business  of  farming  or  related  industries.  The  School  is 
not  intended  for  students  enrolled  in  a  high  school;  such  students  should  complete 
their  high  school  course  before  seeking  admission. 

Since  its  organization  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  the  school 
has  registered  over  2600  students,  graduated  twenty-two  classes  numbering  more  than 
1700  members,  and  enrolled  for  the  last  school  3^ear  (1940-41)  279  young  men  and 
v*-omen. 

The  largest  number  of  students  come  from  Massachusetts,  but  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States  are  usually  represented  in  the  student  body. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  concentrated,  technical  schooling,  aiming  directly  toward 
preparation  for  a  definite  field  of  work,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  useful  careers 
of  our  graduates. 

Entrance  Requirements. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  17  years  old  and  must  have  completed  at 
least  an  elementary  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  Before  being  enrolled  for  the 
work  of  the  second  year,  students  must  have  completed  six  months'  practical  train- 
ing approved  by  the  Director  of  Placement. 

Students  who  are  already  enrolled  in  high  schools  and  who  wish  to  enter  the 
School  before  the  completion  of  the  high  school  course  should  bring  a  statement, 
either  from  the  principal  of  the  high  school  or  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  re- 
questing enrollment. 

Three  courses  now  have  limited  enrollments  and  some  form  of  selective  admission. 

The.se  are:  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Stewarding  (10  students  only);  Marketing 
Perishable  Foods  (10  students  only);  Animal  Husbandry  (35  students  only);  and 
Dairy  Manufactures  (25  students  only). 
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Instruction. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  the  regular  faculty  by  means  of  classroom  teaching, 
laboratory  exercises,  and  practical  work.  The  work  of  the  classroom  is  supple- 
mented by  demonstration  work  in  the  laboratory,  dairy,  greenhouse,  orchards  and 
stables.  The  course  is  designed  to  offer  plain,  practical,  direct  information,  and  to 
establish  the  underlying  reasons  for,  as  well  as  methods  employed  in,  the  various 
operations. 

Credit  and  Diploma. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  diploma,  the  student  must  complete  satisfactorily  all  the 
work  required  in  the  vocational  course  which  he  has  selected.  This  course  consists 
of  six  months  of  class  and  laboratory  work  from  October  to  April  followed  by  six 
months  of  practical  experience  on  a  job  in  line  with  the  major  course  selected. 
The  second  year  continues  from  October  to  June. 

No  student  failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  six  months'  summer  training 
can  be  enrolled  for  the  second  year  since  the  placement  training  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  prerequisite. 

Graduates  of  county  schools  of  agriculture  or  of  agricultural  departments  of  high 
schools  in  the  state  may  complete  the  course  for  a  diploma  in  one  year  in  certain 
courses,  if  they  are  recommended  by  the  director  of  the  county  school,  or  by  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  department  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school. 

Special  Catalogue. 

For  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  containing 
required  application  blanks  write  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  Short  Courses, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  WINTER  SCHOOL. 

Short  courses  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  motive  which  inspires  study  is  the 
most  significant  factor  in  study  itself,  and  that  this  motive  rises  when  the  student 
himself  realizes  he  faces  a  problem  that  calls  for  a  solution  Therefore,  there  is  no 
age  limit.  Enrolled  in  short  courses  are  found  the  young  and  the  old,  the  ex- 
perienced and  the  inexperienced,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  In  this  grouping 
there  is  a  value,  since  students  learn  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  the  instructors. 
Practically  all  Short  Course  students  intend  to  make  a  direct  application  of  the 
knowledge  gained.  Hence  the  aim  of  Short  Course  work  is  to  offer  the  largest 
amount  of  information  and  training  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  lines  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  During  the  past  thirty  years  Short  Courses  have  served 
hundreds  of  students  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  demand  for  these  courses  in 
recent  years  has  steadily  continued. 

The  Winter  School  has  been  established  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  College,  and 
has  proved  to  be  very  popular. 

Instruction  in  the  following  short  unit  courses  will  be  offered  this  year: 

(1)  Nine  Weeks'  Course  in  Poultry  Raising.     October  27,  1941  to  January  16, 
1942. 

(2)  Ten  Weeks'  Course  for  Greenkeepers.    January  5  to  March  16. 

(3)  Ten  Weeks'  Advanced  Course  for  Greenkeepers.    January  5  to  March  16. 

(4)  Two  Weeks'  Course  in  Dairy  Bacteriology.     January  5  to  January  17. 

(5)  One  Week  Course  in  Milk  and  Cream  Testing;  Analyzing  and  Inspecting 
Milk  Products.    January  19  to  January  24. 

(6)  One  Week  Course  in  Milk  Plant  Operation  and  Manufacture  of  Surplus 
Milk  Products,    January  26  to  31. 
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(7)  One  Week  Course  in  Ice  Cream;  Testing  and  Analyzing  Ingredients  Used 
in  Ice  Cream  Making,  the  Standardizing  of  Mixes,  and  Freezing.  February 
2  to  February  7. 

(8)  One  Week  Course  in  Ice  Cream  Making  for  Experienced  Men.  February  9 
to  February  17. 

(9)  Five-day  Course  for  Tree  Wardens  and  Town  Foresters.  March  30  to  April 
4. 

During  the  one  week  the  student  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the 
special  dairy  course  in  which  he  has  enrolled.  The  instruction  lasts  throughout  the 
day  from  8  to  5. 

These  short  unit  courses  meet  a  definite  need  in  the  State  for  those  who  wish 
instruction,  but  who  cannot  attend  for  a  longer  period  of  time  and  who  do  not  wish 
to  take  other  subjects. 

Tuition  and  Fees. 


Greenkeepers'    Course    .     . 
Advanced  Greenkeepers'  Course 

Poultry   Course 

Dairy  Bacteriology  Course 

Dairy  Courses,  each  .... 

Tree  Wardens'  and  Town  Foresters'  Course 


Tuition 

Registration 

Health 

$10.00 

$5.00 

$1.50 

10.00 

5.00 

1.50 

9.00 

5.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.00 

None 

2.00 

2.00 

None 

2.00 

2.00 

None 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 

1941-1942 


Academic  Activities  Board: 

Chairman  Machmer,  Dickinson*, 
Emery*,   Glick,   Rand,  Stevenson 

Admission  and  Scholarship: 

Chairman    Machmer,    French, 
Glatfelter,  Lanphear,  Neet, 
Parkhurst,  Skinner,  Torrey, 
Varley 

Athletic  Board: 

Carpenter,  Grayson,  Hawley, 
Lanphear,  McLaughlin*, 
T.  L.  Warner* 

Campus  Planning   Council: 

Chairman    Otto,   Armstrong, 
Blundell,  Erickson,  Gxjnness, 
Marston,  Rice,  Sievers,  Waugh 

College  Defense  Council: 

Chairman  Neet,  Andersen,  Burke, 
Cary,  Colby,  Dayton,  Emery, 
Fellers,   Fessenden,    France, 
Kauffman,   Marston,  Rohr, 
W.  H.  Ross,  Young 

Commencement : 

Chairman    Powers,   Burke, 
Caldwell,  Emery,  French,  Garvey, 
Hawley,  Helming,  Horrigan, 
Julian 

Convention  Coinmittee: 

Chairman   Emery,  Broadfoot, 
Carpenter,   Johnson,   Pray 

Course  of  Study: 

Chairman    Machmer,   Coolidge, 
Gamble,  Goldberg,  Hicks, 

HOLDSWORTH,   MaCK,    MaRSTON, 

Purvis,  Ritchie 

Discipline : 

Chairman  Machmer,  Callahan, 
Fellers,    Foley,    Gunness,    Hicks, 
Serex 

Exhibits : 

Chairman  Robertson,  A.  M.  Davis, 
Parsons,  W.  H.  Ross,  F.  R.  Shaw, 
Stevenson,  Vondell 


Farm    and    Home    Week: 

Chairman    Carpenter,    Herr, 
Loy,   Merriam,   Moser, 
Parkhurst,   Rice,  Spaven, 
C.  L.  Thayer,  Van  Meter 

Fellowships   and   Grants: 
Chairman  Van  Meter, 
Caldwell,  Gamble,  Purvis,  Rice, 
Ritchie,  W.  H.  Ross 

Fine  Arts  Council: 

Chairman  Waugh,  Clark,  Fuller, 
Otto,  Rand,  Robertson,  Wood 

Graduate  School  Advisory   Comm,ittee: 
Chairman  Sievers,  Bradley,  Lentz, 
Machmer,   Mackimmie,  Peters, 
Van  Meter,  Welles 

Honors : 

Chairman   Lanphear,   Cance, 
Crampton,  Fraker,  Freeman,  Gage, 
Gamble,  Prince,  Rice,  Serex,  Troy, 
woodside 

Housing  and  Sanitation : 

Chairman  Hicks,  Boutelle,  Blair, 
Bradley,  Broadfoot,  Doyle,  Ellms, 
Frandsen,  Hamlin,  Jewett, 
Rhodes,  Skinner,  Tague,  Waldron 

Judging  Teams  and  Contests: 

Chairman  Foley,  Banta,  Emery, 
French,  Heald,  Hubbard,  Lindquist, 
Mack,  Nodine,  Snyder 

Library: 

Chairman      Rand,      Cary,      Herr, 
Lanphear,    Lindsey,    Powers, 
Ritchie,  Sievers,  Wood 

Lotta  Agricidtural  Fund  for  Graduates: 
Chairman  Munson,  Branch,  Gray- 
son, Hawley,  Machmer,  Parker. 

Lotta  Agricultural  Scholarship  Fund: 
Chairman    Machmer,   E.   J.   Gare, 
Jr.*,    Lanphear,    Lindsey,    Osmun, 
Parker,     Rice,    Starr     M.    King*, 

Van   Meter 


Alumni  Representative. 
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Memorial  Hall  Board: 

Chairman  Lanphear*,  Emery, 
Eeickson,  Fessenden,  Gore*, 
Haynes,  D.  E.  Ross*,  Sanctuary 

Music : 

Chairman  Fraker,  Alviani,  Ellert, 
Helming,  Merriam,  Woodside 

Nature  School: 

Chairman  Vinal,  Alexander, 
Blundell,  L,  E.  Briggs,  Fraker, 
Fuller,  Gore,  Holdsworth,  Loy, 
Sweetman,  C.  L.  Thayer,  Trippen- 
SEE,  Van  Meter 

Publications: 

Chairman  Sievers,  Burke,  Mun- 
SON,   Oleson,   Rand,  Verbeck 

Recreation  Conference  Committee: 

Chairman  Vinal,  Blundell,  L.  E. 
Briggs,  Dickinson,  Erickson,  Gore, 
Grayson,  Johnson,  Leland,  Loy, 
McIntire,  Parsons,  Pray,  Roberts, 
Rogers,  Rohr,  Trippensee,  Van 
Meter,  Vondell 

Religious  Advisory  Council: 

Chairman  Machmer,  Andersen, 
Caldwell,  Callahan,  Colwell, 
Coolidge,   Easton,  Fellers,  Feand- 
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sen,  Garvey,  Goldberg,  Hawley, 
LiNDSEY,  Ritchie,  Verbeck,  Wood- 
side 

Social  Union: 

Chairman  Rand,  Alviani,  Ellert, 
Emery,  Erickson,  Robertson 

Stockbridge  School  Advisory   Council: 
Chairman    Verbeck,    Banta,    Bar- 
rett, Blundell,  Dickinson,  Foley, 
Grayson,     Holdsworth,     Hubbard, 

LiNDQUIST,       MaCLINN,       MaRKUSON, 

Packard,  Roberts,  Snyder,  C.  H. 
Thayer 

Student  Life: 

Chairman  C.  L.  Thayer,  Alderman, 
Barrett,  M.  Briggs,  Garvey,  Hel- 
ming, Lanphear 


Student  Aid: 
Chaibman 
■Lanphear 


Grayson,      Erickson, 


Summer  School: 

Chairman  Verbeck,  Caldwell, 
French,  Machmer,  Rice,  Sievers, 
Welles 

Visual  Education  Committee: 

Chairman  Barrett,  L.  E.  Briggs, 
Grayson,  Lanphear,  Purvis,  Varley 


Students'  Major  Advisory  Committees 


Agriculture : 

Chairman  Rice,  Eisenmenger, 
Lentz,  Lindsey,  Mack  Parkhurst 

Engine  eriyig : 

Chairman  Gunness,  Markuson, 
Marston. 

Game  Management  Study: 

Chairman  Trippensee,  Banta,  Fel- 
lers, MacCoy,  McLauglin,  Muel- 
ler, Van  Roekel 

Home  Economics: 

Chairman  Skinner,  M.  Briggs, 
Cook,  Coolidge,  Merriam 


H  orticidture : 

Chairman  Van  Meter,  Fellers, 
Holdsworth,  Otto,  Snyder,  C.  L. 
Thateb 

Liberal  Arts: 

Chairman  Mackimmie,  Cance, 
Cary,  Cutler,  Glick,  Rand,  Rohr, 
Welles 

Physical  Education: 

Chairman  Gore,  L.  Briggs,  Derby, 
Doyle,  Hargesheimer,  Hicks, 
Kauffman 

Physical  and  Biological  Sciences: 

Chairman  Gordon,  Alexander, 
Bradley,  Gage,  Moore,  Osmun, 
Powers,  Ritchie,  Woodside 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEESi 

Committee  on  Faculty  and  Progratn  of  Study 

Frederick  D.  Griggs,  Chairman  Joseph  B.  Ely 

John  Chandler  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

Harry  D.  Brown  David  J.  Malcolm 

Walter  F.  Downey  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 


Committee  on  Extension  Service 

John  Chandler,  Chairman  Frederick  D.  Griggs 

Harry  D.  Brown  John  W.  Haigis 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

Walter  F.  Downey  William  C.  Monahan 


Committee  on  Experiment  Station 

David  J.  Malcolm,  Chairman  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

William  Casey  William  C.  Monahan 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  Philip  F.  Whitmore 


Comm,ittee  on  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 

William  C.  Monahan,  Chairman  William  Casey 

Harry  D.  Brown  John  Chandler 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan  Frederick  D.  Griggs 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 


Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Philip  F.  "Whitmore,  Chairman  Joseph  B.  Ely 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan  John  W.  Haigis 

James  T.  Cassidy  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

David  J.  Malcolm 


Committee  on  Finance 

Joseph  "W.  Bartlett,  Chairman  Joseph  B.  Ely 

James  T.  Cassidy  John  W.  Haigis 

John  Chandler  Philip  F.  Whitmore 


Committee  on  Legislation 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Chairman  Harry  D.  Brown 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett  James  T.  Cassidy 


Executive   Committee 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Chairman  Philip  F.  Whitmore 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett 


1  The   President   of  the   College   and   tho   Vice-President   of  the    Board   are    ex-offlcio   members 
of  each  committee. 
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Degrees  Conferred  1941 


Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.D.) 

Bernotavicz,  John  William,  B.S.,  Providence  College,  M.S.,  Massa- 
chusetts  State   College 

Gower,   Albert  Hugh,   B.S.,  M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College  . 

Lubitz,  Joseph  Arthur,  B.S.,  Connecticut  College  of  Pharmacy,  M.S. 
Massachusetts    State    College 

Sedky,  Abdalla,  College  of  Agriculture,  Giza,  Egypt,  M.S.,  Univer- 
sity  of    California 

Strachan,  Charles  Campbell,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Oregon  State  College     . 

Weeks,   Walter  Drury,  B.S.,  M.S.,   University  of  New  Hampshire 

Whittemore,  Frederick  Winsor,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State 
College 

Master  of  Science  (M.S.) 

Andrewes,    George   Arthur,    B.S.,    Tale   University   .... 
Avery,  Rexford  Hanson,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 
Avery,   Ruth  Anna,   B.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College   . 
Balavich,  Daniel  Algerd,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 

Bertolio,   Floyd,  B.A.,  Illinois  College 

Beyer,    Emil   Henry,    B.A.,   Amherst   College 

Blackburn,  James  William,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College     . 
Briggs,  James  Alfred,  B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire  . 
Burpo,  Louise,  B.S.,   American  International  College 
Bush,  Louis  Joseph,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 
Oadigan,   Donald  Winslow,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State   College 
Cassidy,  Wellington  Elmer,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College     . 
Couper,   Henry  Vincent,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 
Czelusniak,   Henry  Allen,   A.B.,   Saint  John's  College 
Dickens,  Frederick  Leland,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Eames,   Barbara,    B.S.,    Tufts   College 

Elliott,  Richard  Duncan,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 
Fatzinger,    Henry   Nelson,   A.B.,    Pennsylvania    State    College 
Ferwerda,   Vernon  LeRoy,   B.A.,   Massachusetts  State  College 

Fried,  Irwin,   B.S.,  Long  Island  University 

Giblin,  Mary  Catherine,  B.A.,  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  College 
Gingras,   Gerald  Milton,  B.S.E.,  Fitehburg  State  Teachers  College 
Glazier,   Lynn   Rodney,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College   . 
Glow,  Lewis  Lyman,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Goodvrin,  William  Irving,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Griffiths,   Ciwa,  B.A.,   San  Francisco  State  College  .... 
Hannifin,   Elizabeth  Muriel,  B.A.,    St.  Joseph  College 
Harris,  Raymond  Elbridge,  B.S.E.,  Fitehburg  State  Teachers  College 
Hayes,  James  David,  B.S.E.,  Fitehburg  State  Teachers  College  . 
Hurley,    Harold    Charles,    B.S.,    Villanova   College    .... 
Jakobek,   John  Chester,   B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College   . 
Jenness,  Raymond,  B.S.E.,  Bridgewater  State  Teachers  College  . 
.Julian,  Eleanor  Burton,  B.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College  . 
Kane,  Mary  Catherine,    B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College  . 
Kerivan,  Katherine  Eleanor,  B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College  . 
Kinder,    Faye,   A.B.,    University  of   Michigan,    B.S.,   Michigan    State 

College 

Knight,   William  Frank,   B.S.,   University  of  Missouri    . 
Koster,  Elmer,  B.S.,  N.  T.  State  Teachers  College  .... 
Lang,  Benjamin  Roger,   B.S-.,  University  of   New  Hampshire 
Lichtenstein,   Parker   Earl,    B.S.,   Massachusetts   State    College   . 
McDonough,     Thomas    Joseph,     B.S.E.,     Fitehburg     State    Teachers 

College 

Messier,   Robert  Louis,  B.S.,   Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Morse,   Roy   Earl,    B.S.,    Massachusetts   State   College 

Pekarski,     Virginia     Anne,     B.S.E.,     Bridgewater     State     Teachers 

College 

Perry,    Clark,    B.A.,   University  of  Maine 

Reade,   Irvin  Douglas,    Jr.,    B.A.,  Massachusetts   State  College   . 
Reid,    David    Hector,    B.P.E.,    Springfield    College    .... 
Richardson,    Barbara  Leavitt,    B.S.,    Simmons   College    . 
Richardson,   Jesse   Osman,   B.S.,   American   International   College 
Riel,   Francis  James,   B.A.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Robinson,   Nathaniel  Edwin,  B.S.,   University  of  New  Hampshire 
Ross,    Clara  Ada,   B.A.,  American  International  College 

Rostas,   Edith,   A.B.,    University   of   Vienna 

Ryan,   James  Harry,   A.B.,  Tusculum   College 

Santucci,   Leo  .Joseph,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Steeves,  Frederic  Vosmus,  A.B.,  Clark  University   .... 
Surgenor,   Douglas   MacNevin,   B.A.,   Williams   College   . 
Swanson,    Robert  Warren,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Tatoian,    Harry   Emerson,    B.A.,    Colgate    University 
Tirrell,  Loring  Vinson,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College   . 
Wenzel,    George,    Agricultural    Collf^ge,    Koristariz,    Germany   . 
Wilkinson,   Richard  Arnold,   B.S,,   Fitehburg   State  Teachers   College 


Amherst 
Brighton 

New   Haven,    Ct. 

Cairo,    Egypt 
Summerland,   B.  C. 
Northampton 

Canton 


Springfield 

Shrewsbury 

Pocasset 

Andover 

Benld,    Illinois 

Hartford,   Ct. 

N.   Wilbraham 

W.    Hartford,    Ct. 

E.    Longmeadow 

Amherst 

Greenfield 

Long    Island,    N.    Y. 

Littleton 

Chieopee 

Ashland 

Wilmington 

Winchester 

E.    Longmeadow 

Amherst 

Hoboken,    N.  J. 

Springfield 

Southington,    Ct. 

Leverett 

E.    Pepperell 

Washington,   D.   C. 

Lomita  Park,  Cal. 

Holyoke 

Agawam 

Greenfield 

Holyoke 

Hadley 

Hatfield 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

Newton  Upper  Falls 

Grand   Rapids,   Mich. 
Grant   City,    Mo. 
Rochester,    N.    Y. 
Onset 
Melrose 

Hartford,    Ct. 

Worcester 

Roxbury 

Brockton 

W.   Hartford 

Whitman 

W.    Springfield 

Ayer 

Springfield 

Turners  Falls 

W.   Hartford 

Montague 

Amherst 

Morristown,     Tenn. 

Palmer 

Lr^ominster 

Hartford,    Ct. 

Rockport 

Thorn  psonville,    Ct. 

Durham,    N.  H. 

New    Milford,    Ct. 

Agawam 
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Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture   (B.L.A.) 


Forbush,   Alfred  Merton,  B.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College  . 
Herbert,   Charles  Reitz,   B.S.,    Massachusetts   State   College   . 
Miller,    Campbell   Elbridge,   B.S.,   University  of  Kentucky 
Wihry,   Benjamin  Joseph,   B.S.,    Massachusetts   State   College 


Longmeadow 
Squantum 
Lexington,    Ky. 
Haverhill 


Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 


Ahearn,    Helene   Dorothy   . 
A,iauskas,    John   Casty 
Alperin,     Helen     . 
Anderson,     Edward    Everett 
Andrews,     Thomas    Joseph 
Archibald,     Priscilla     Bales 
Ashley,     Edward     Wilmarth 
Auerbach,     Gabriel     Irving 
August,    George    Sterling    . 
Aykroyd,    A.   Wesley   . 
Babbitt,    Robert    Todd 
Bagge,    Francis    Gerald 
Bailey,    Cynthia    Haven    . 
Ball,     Annetta     H. 
Bardwell,    Allan    RalTjh 
Barrett,     Edward     Richard 
Barrus,     Ruth     Bmeline     . 
Bart,      Joseph 
Bassett,     Cortland    Amidon 
Beaubien,      Rosalie     Agnes 
Beckett,    Norman    James 
Bergstrom,   Evelyn    Sofia 
Bialer,      Isaac 
Birchard,    Eleanor 
Blodgett,    R.    Alden    . 
Bolt,    Ernest    Albert,    Jr. 
Bourne,    John    Bodfish 
Bragdon,    George    William    Bennett 
Breglio,     Robert     Anthony 
Brielman,     Marguerite 
Broderick,     Edward     . 
Burgess,     Shirley    Marie 
Burr,    Clement    Franklin 
Callanan,    Katherine   Tapp 
Clare,     Kathleen    Jean 
'  Coates,     Virginia    Mae 
Cohen,     Arthur    Irving 
Cooney,   Ann  Wilhelmina 
Crafts,    Elizabeth    Mary 
Crerie,    Richard   Graham 
Crimmin,     Ruth    Lillian 
Crimmins,    John    Paul 
Curtis,     Eleanor     Savel 
Davis,    Sherman    Gilbert 
Desmond,    Betty    . 
Dimock,    Walter    Lewis 
Dondero,    Norman    Carl 
Downs,     Currie     Hayes 
Drew,     Franklin     Harmon 
Dukeshire,    Robert    Elsworth 
Erikson,    George    Emil 
Everson,   Margaret   Lucille 
Favorite,     William 
Feiker,   George  Campbell   . 
Finnegan,    Eugene    Joseph 
Flynn,  Margaret  . 
Foley,    Arthur    James    Gleason,    III 
Fotos,    George 

Freedman,    Marion    Gertrude 
Giehler,    Doris    Madeline    . 
Giles,    Winifred    Leslie 
Goodwin,    Clinton  Foster,   Jr. 
Gould,    John     Davidson    . 
Green,     Sumner    N.    . 
Hall,   Robert  Edward   Cleaveland 
Halloran,      Robert     Francis 
Hamel,   George  Felix  . 
Harrington,    Anna    Elizabeth 
Hartley,     Louise     May 
Hathaway,    Wilfred    Bostock 
Hayward,     Richard     Bascom 
Hendrickson.    William    Arlington,    Jr. 
Henschel,    Vivian    Victoria 
Heyman,    John    Taylor 
Hood,   Calvin  Henry,   Jr.   . 
Howe,    William   Wallace,    Jr. 
Howland,    Kenneth    Arthur 
Irvine,   Walter   Graves,    Jr. 


Winthrop 
Brighton 

Holyoke 

Middleton 

Revere 

Watertown 

East  Freetown 

Springfield 

Northampton 

Worcester 

Wellesley   Hills 

Hyde    Park 

Kingston 

Dalton 

Florence 

Springfield 

Lithia 

Northampton 

Athol 

Millers    Falls 

Somerville 

Pittsfield 

Holyoke 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Windsor 

Buzzards   Bay 

Methuen 

Chicopee 

Pittsfield 

Willimansett 

Brockton 

Easthampton 

Braintree 

Easthampton 

New    Bedford 

Springfield 

Northampton 

Whately 

Worcester 

West   Roxbury 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Simsbury,    Conn. 

Oxford 

Medford 

Lynn 

Swampscott 

Concord 

Palmer 

North    Amherst 

Brookline 

Washington,    D.    C. 

Boston 

Willimansett 

Boston 

Amherst 

Brookline 

Holyoke 

Cummington 

Haverhill 

Hadley 

Dorchester 

Upton 

Northampton 

Worcester 

Amherst 

Westfield 

Taunton 

Taunton 

Scituate 

Boston 

Springfield 

Northampton 

Dalton 

South   Duxbury 

Worcester 
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Jacobson,    Woodrow   Richard Ivoryton,    Conn. 

Johnson,    Doris    Marie Springfield 

Johnson,    Thomas    Wells Deerfield 

Jones,    Mary    Jane "Worcester 

Jones,    Robert    Lincoln Princeton 

Josephson,   Elliot  Harold Roxbury 

Kagan,    David    Michael Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Kell,   Kathleen   Margaret Stoughton 

King,    Edwin    Wallace,    Jr Melrose 

King,    Howard   Francis,   Jr.      .  Millville 

King,    Mary    Doris Gardner 

Klanian,     Saul Boston 

Klevens,    Milton Roxbury 

Kline,    James    Joel Dorchester 

Krawiec,    Regina    Genevieve Belchertown 

Kuhn,    Marian   Erna Southampton 

Lalor,   Walter    Russell Franiingham 

Lamden,    Merton    Philip v  .        .  Winthrop 

Lane,    Helen    Elizabeth ■  .        .  Boston 

Lane,     Priscilla     Elizabeth Brockton 

Larkin,    Joseph    Phelps Watertown 

Laudani.     Hamilton Lawrence 

Lavitt,    Edwin   Mitchell Rockville,    Conn. 

Leonard,    Thomas    Richard,    Jr Raynham 

Lester,    Ri'chard   Henry Ware 

Levine,     Daniel Brookline 

Lobacz,     Bertha     Elizabeth Amesbury 

Long,    Dorothy  Jean Maiden 

Lotow,    Jason    Houston Brighton 

Lovell,     Rebecca    West       .  Worcester 

Lucchesi,    Flora    D Holyoke 

Maisner,     Stella     Ruth Leverett 

Manix,     John     Charles South   Deerfield, 

Marsh,   Robert   Kendall Rutland 

McCallum,    Howard    James Northampton 

McGurl,    Frederick    Wilson Worcester 

Meder,    Joseph    Francis Northampton 

Meyer,     Irving Springfield 

Miles,    Walter    Theodore .  Dalton 

Miller,     Joseph    Thomas Barre   Plains 

Millett,     Marion     Burnham Adams 

Mitchell,    Elizabeth    Louise Pittsfield 

Moody,    Lincoln    David Amherst 

Morrison,     Sumner    Martin .        .  Roxbury 

Morytko,    John    Charles Westfield 

Motroni,    Umberto    Pasquale Boston 

Mott,    John    Robert North  Attleboro 

Nye,    John   William Needham 

O'Connor,    J.    Edward    Emmett      .        .        . Holyoke 

O'Neil,    Florence    Mari       .        .  Ludlow 

Guderkirk,    Merton    Howard Brockton 

Pardee,    Robert    Everett Springfield 

Parzych,     Henry    Myron    .        .  Greenfield 

Paul,     Christopher Dorchester 

Pava,     Arthur    Avrum Springfield 

Peters,    Robert    Rice Hamden,     Conn. 

Phillips,     William,     Jr Beverly 

Powers,   Wallace   Frank,   Jr .  Amherst 

Procopio,    Paul   Nicholas Brockton 

Prusick,    Alfred    Adam Greenfield 

Prymak,    John    Joseph Lawrence 

Puffer,      Jean Foxboro 

Pulnik,    Bronislaw    Francis Hopkinton 

Putney,   Chester   Carlos Orleans,    Vt. 

Reder,     Lionel    George Pittsfield 

Reed,  Andrew  John,    III .  Chicago,   111. 

Reed,    Stanley    Copeland Brockton 

Reisman,     Melvin Brighton 

As  of  the  Class  of  1940 

Reynolds,     lona     Mae Thorndike 

Richardson,    Edward    Adams Ayer 

Robinson,   Ada  Margaret Concord 

Rofifinoli,    Rino    Joseph Williamstown 

Rojko,    Anthony    Stanley Hadley 

Rouffa,    Albert    Stanley Brookline 

Schenker,     Hanssen Holyoke 

Schoonmaker,    Rose-Elaine    Agambar Holyoke 

Seaver,    Irving    Willard Shrewsbury 

Shanker,    Benjamin    Harold Wrentham 

Shaw,    Bernice   Mae Belchertown 

Shaw,     Samuel    Pettee       .        .  Middleboro 

Sherman,    Muriel    Edith Palmer 

Siegal,    Sidney    Carl Winthrop 

As  of  the  Class  of  1940 

Siegel,     Robert Dorchester 

Simmons,  Ralph  Eugene,  Jr Pittsfield 

Simons.    Frank   Melville,    Jr Stoneham 

Skolnick,    David Roxbury 

Slack,    Tracy   Bernard,    Jr North  Amherst 
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Slattery,    Francis    Leo        .        ;        :        .        i        i        ■        .        .        .        .  Dorchester 

Smith,    Carlton   Vernon North  Brookfield 

Smith,    Elmer    William Florence 

Smith,    Frederick    Edward Glen   Ridge,    N.   J. 

Smith,    Bichard    Neilson Chicopee    Falls 

Sndyer,     Beverley Springfield 

Sobon,   Matilda   Martha Lawrence 

Soule,    George    Hodges Springfield 

Stewart,    John    Bushnell "Worcester 

Storey,    Harold    Frederick Millis 

Straube,    Harold    Louis Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Sullivan,   Mary  Margaret Brimfield 

Thayer,     Raymond    Winchell Duluth,  Minn. 

Thomas,    Mildred    Arlene Hadley 

Tillson,   Robert   Connor Cochituate 

Tolman,    Marion    Esther Gilbertville 

Tolman.    Phyllis    ... Worcester 

Trees,    Malcolm    Parker Maynard 

Twyble,    Ellsworth    Arnold Gilbertville 

Tyler,    Jean    Gates Amherst 

Vassos,     Eleanore    Mildred .  Springfield 

Vincent,    Richard    W Westfield 

Walker,    James    Dexter Pelham 

Walsh,    William    Thomas North    Agawam 

Waltermire,    Kenneth    Prank Springfield 

Wannlund,    Arthur    Leonard,    Jr. Arlington 

Warner,    Everett    Lee .  Amherst 

Warren,    William    Pitts West    Roxbury 

Washburn,    Arthur   Wendell,    Jr Plainville 

Wentworth,    Eleanor    Elizabeth Amherst 

Wheatley,    Harriet    Elizabeth Chester    Depot,    Vt. 

Wheeler,     Eloise     Christine Worcester 

Wheeler,    Esther    Hammond Dunbarton,     N.    H. 

Wright,      Dorothy     Eleanor Lea 

Wyman,     Wallace    Warren Westfield 

Youland,    Dorothy    Marion       .        .        . West    Somerville 
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Allan,    Donald   Pearson Pitchburg 

Archibald,    Gladys    Glencross North    Amherst 

Arslanian,     Lillian     Arcine Springfield 

Badger,   Ellen   Priscilla Norwood 

Barnard,   Vincent   Jason ■    .        .        .        .  North    Adams 

Barney,    Charles    Henry South    Hadley 

Barreca,    Peter    Joseph Pittsfield 

Bascom,    Elizabeth    Blanche .  Ashfield 

Bernson,    Richard   Jolles Brookline 

Brack,   John   Joseph '  .  Dorchester 

Brown,    Elizabeth   Willard Holyoke 

Campbell,     Sylvia Palmer 

Chaffln,    Mary    Elizabeth    ....  Hyannis 

Coffey,    William    Sebastian Northampton 

Cohn,    Herbert    Morton .  Springfield 

Critchett,    Barbara    Jane Amherst 

Delorey,    Marion    Elaine Pittsfield  * 

DePalma,     Esther Feeding   Hills 

Field,    Frances    Rosalie Holyoke 

Fish,    Gladys    Elizabeth Pittsfield 

Fitch,    Helen    Julia Pittsfield 

Forrest,    Harold    Everett Athol 

Gooch,    Stephen    Francis North    Adams 

Goodwin,    William    Thomas South    Hadley 

Grise,  Marcelle  Joan North  Brookfield 

Grise,   Pauline  Viola Ware 

Hayes,     John    Michael,     Jr Worcester 

Hoxie,    George    Perkins,    Jr.    .  Northampton 

Hoye,    Marion    Barbara Taunton 

Hutchinson,     Phyllis    Dean Rochdale 

Jackimczyk,    Stanley    Arthur Florence 

Johnston,    Irene Easthampton 

Jones,    Carleton    Pai'ker,    Jr Amherst 

Kaplan,    Sumner  Zalman Brookline 

Keller,   Paul   Zelman Springfield 

Little,    Virginia ■.        .  Saugus 

As  of  the  Class  of  1940 

).[alins,     Dana     Harold Brighton 

McCarthy,    Harold   Timothy Salem 

Miller,    Miriam      . Brookfield 

Phillips,    Phyllis    Jeanne    .        .  Pittsfield 

Plichta,     Rose     Helena Amherst 

Prouty,   Leroy  Fletcher,   Jr Springfield 

Reynolds,    Helena    Elisabeth Worcester 

Riseberg,     Robert    Bertram Waltham 

Rodriguez,    Robert    Ames Northampton 

Sanborn,    Lee    Lawrence Holyoke 

Sanderson,     Patience    Monteith West    Roxbury 
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Scollin,   Harold  Vincent,    Jr North   Quincy 

Scully,   Marion  Elizabeth. Pittsfield 

Silverman,    Alan Roxbury 

Simpson,    Donald   Angus Holyoke 

Smith,    Helen   Margaret Athol 

Spencer,   Frank   Henry      .        .        .        .   ^ Northampton 

Stewart,    James    Alexander,    Jr Amesbury 

Streeter,    Ronald   Mather Holyoke 

Taylor,     Jean    Frances Watertown 

Thornton,    Henry    Smith Amherst 

Tolman,      Barbara Worcester 

Tormey,   Mary  Margaret Pittsfield 

TuUy,    Kathleen   Mildred Southbridge 

Washburn,    Gordon    Henry Goshen 

Wozniak,    Nellie    Marie Turners    Falls 

Yanow,    Albert Dorchester 
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Registration  1941-42 


Graduate  Students 


Superior  figures  indicate :  ^  Enrolled  during  academic  year  1940-41 
2  Enrolled  in  Summer  School  1941 
*  Enrolled  during  first  semester  1941-42 

Abrahams,   Sydney  S.,'^  Bacteriology Beverly 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Alviani,    Dorici ■ Amherst 

Bachelor  of  Music,  Boston  University 
Anderson,    Edveard    B.,3   Horticultural   Manufactures      ....        Andover 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Andrewes,    George, i  Education        .  .  .  •  .  .  .  Springfield 

B.S.,  Tale  University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Archibald,    Jean    M.,i   Education North   Amherst 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Arnold,    Philip    E.,i    Education Petersham 

A.B.,  University  of  Maine 
Ashley,    Edward, ^    Chemistry East    Freetown 

B.S.,    Massachusetts    State   College 
Avery,    Rexford   H.,i   Education Shrevfsbury 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Avery,    Ruth   A.,i   Education Pocasset 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Balavich,   Daniel  A.,i  Psychology North    Andover 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
BaranowsM,  Leocadia  T.,^  Education Easthampton 

B.S.E.,    Bridge  water   State  Teachers  College 
Barney,    Charles    H.,i  s   Physical    Education South   Hadley 

B.A.,    Massachusetts   State    College 
Bartlett,  Lawrence  M.,i  ^  Zoology Medford 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College  ■ 
Bauman,   Dr.   Julia   L..3 .         Holyoke 

M.D.,   Women's  Medical   College 
Beaudreault,    Doris^ Pairview 

B.S.E.,  Westfield  State  Teachers   College 

M.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Bernotavicz,   John,i  Pood  Technology  .        .        .        ...        .        .        .        Brockton 

B.S.,   Providence   College 

M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Bertolio,    Floyd, i   Education Benld,   Illinois 

B.A.,   Illinois   College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Beyer,  Emil  H.,i  Education South    Hadley   Falls 

A.B.,    Amherst   College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Bieber,    Mary,i Amherst 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State   College 
Blackburn,    James, ^  Education North   "Wilbraham 

B.S.,    M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Blasko,    John   B.,i-  Education Amherst 

B.A.,   Massachusetts    State   College 
Boehm,   Eric   H.,i   History Toungstown,    Ohio 

B.A.,   The   College  of  Wooster 
Booth,   "William    H.,1    Agronomy Amherst 

B.S.,   Rhode  Island   State  College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Bowler,    Richard    N.,i    Education    .  '     .        .        .        .     _   .        .        .        .         Westfield 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bozoian,    Kacher    M.,i    .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  Belchertown 

B.S.E.,   Bridgewater   State  Teachers  College 
Breglio,    Robert   A.,^ Chicopee 

B.S.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Briggs,    James    A.,i    Education West  Hartford,    Ct. 

B.S.,    University   of   New   Hampshire 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Burpo,    Louise,'^    Botany East    Longineadow 

B.S.,  American  International  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Burr,    Franklin    G.,i    Agronomy Worthington 

B.S.,  Massachiisetts  State  College 
Burrington,   John   C,   Jr.,i  Education   .        .  ' Stockbridge 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bush,   Louis  J.,i  Education Amherst 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Cadigan,    Donald   W.,i    Zoology Greenfield 

B.S..    M.S..    Massachusetts    State    College 
Cassidy,  Wellington  E.,1  Bacteriology Long  Island,  N.  Y, 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Chosek,   Carl  P.,i  Economics ,       ,       .■       ,        Chicopeg 

A,B.,  M3,ssaphusetts  Stajte  College 
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Hartford,   Ct. 

Amherst 

Pittsfield 

Littleton 

Amherst 


Coderre,    Harry  L.,   Jr., 2   Education Holyoke 

A.B.,  Williams   College 
Collins,    Edward   C.,i   Agricultural  Economics 

B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut 
Colwell,    Richard  M.,*  Economics 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Rhode  Island  State  College 
Cooney,  Marilvn  R.,^  ^  Home  Economics  Research  .... 

A.B.,   Smith  College 
Couper,    Henry   V.,i   Entomology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Critchett,    Barbara   J. ,3  Psychology 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Crowley,    Denni^   M.,i   Education Jamaica   Plain 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Crowley,   Mary   E.,i  Education Holyoke 

B.S.E.,  Westfleld  State  Teachers  College  .   .^  , 

Ourrie,    Eugene   K.,i   Education Ashfield 

A.B.,  Colby  College 
Czelusniak,    Henry    A.,i    Education Ohicopee 

A.B.,   St.  John's  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  .. 

Davis,    Sherman    C.,s   Horticultural   Manufactures Worcester 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  _ 

DeCotis.    Michael    C.,s    Bacteriology -Uanvers 

B.S..  Northeastern  University  -ci  i  •         ni.- 

Depree,   David  0.,i  s  Chemistry J^ukien,    China 

A.B.,  Hope  College  .   , ,      , 

Dickens,    Frederick,!    Poultry   Husbandry iS-smana 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  oi,   i    i. 

Dihlmann,   Henry  G.," Shutesbury 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Doherty,    Joseph   A.,i   "Wildlife   Management 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  vr^yt-f^-^^     m. 

Doigan.     Paul.s    Chemistry Jiartiord,    Ot. 

Donott    Mir?on\.:^'  ''?""^.'='"^' Newburyport 


Revere 


B.A.,  Tufts  College 
Dow,  Frederick  W..^-  '  Chemistry  . 

B.S.,  Boston  College 
Draghetti,    Raymond  L.,i  Education 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College 
Driscoll.  Howard  B.,i   Education   . 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Duffin,    Orley  L..2  Education   .... 

B.S.,  Stout  Institute 
Dunleavy,   Ruth  M.,^  Education 

A.B.,   College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms 
Durell,    William   D.,3   Landscape   Architecture 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Dwyer,    Katherine    M.,^    Education 

A.B     College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  Wilmington 

Eames,     Barbara, ^    Botany &    - 

B.S.,  Tufts  College 

M.S..  Massachusetts   State  College 
El  Abd,  Ahmed  Abd  El  Wahah,*  Horticultural  Manufactures 

B.S.,  University  of  California 
Elliott,    Richard   D.,i   Agricultural   Economics Winchester 

B.S..  M.S*  Massachusetts  State  College 
Escott.     Beatrice,^ 

B.S.E.,   Pramingham   State  Teachers  College 
Evans,   Robert  E..^  3  Entomology  .... 

B.S..  M.S.,  Massachiisetts  State  College 
Farrell,    Mary   P. ,3    History      .        .        .        .        . 

B.A.,  Connecticut  College 
Fatzinger,   Henry  N.,i  Education   .... 

A.B..  Pennsylvania  State  College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Favorite,   William.^  8   Botany 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Ferwerda,    Vernon    L.,i    Economics 

B.A.,   M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Fisfhman,    .\rnold   E.,i  ^   Entomology    . 

B.S.,   University  of  Connecticut 
Fitzpntrick.   William,!  »   Food    Tfichnology    . 

B.R.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Forbiish.   Alfred  M..i  Landscape   Architecture   . 

B.S.,  B.L.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Fox,    Bernard    H-.i 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Fram,   Harvey,^  '  Horticultural  Manufactures  . 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Fried.    Irwin,i  * 

B.S.,   Long  Island  University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Galler,    Rijthe,»    Bacteriology 

B.A.,    Brooklyn  College 
Gibbons,    Lr;onard    K.,"    History       .... 

A.B.,    St.   Anselm's   College 


Dorchester 

Middleboro 

Holyoke 

Longmeadow 

Holyoke 

Amherst 

Hadley 


Cairo,   Egypt 


Williamsett 
Northampton 
Jamaica,   N.  T. 
East    Longmeadow 

Brookline 

Amherst 

New   Haven,    Ct. 

Amesbury 

Longmeadow 

Maiden 

Worcester 

Hoboken,    N.    J. 


Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 
Holyoke 
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Giblin,   Mary   C.,i   Education Springfield 

B.A.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  tlie  Elms 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Gingras,    Gerald   M.,i   Education Southington,    Ct. 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Glazier,    Lynn    R.,i    Dairy    Industry Leverett 

B.S.,   M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Gleason,   Mary  A. ,2 Springfield 

B.S.,  Boston  University 
Gleason,   Robert   P.,i   Chemistry Northampton 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Glow,    Lewis    L.,i    Chemistry East     Pepperell 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Goodwin,  William  I.,i  Education Washington,  D.  C. 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Gower,    Albert    H.,i    Chemistry Brighton 

B.S.,  M.S.,   Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Griffiths,    Ciwa,r   Education San    Francisco,   Cal. 

B.A.,   San  Francisco  State  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Gunness,   Marion  E.,i  Home  Economics  Research Amherst 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Hall,    John.i    s    Botany Marshfield 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Hamilton,   Bvelyn,^  Home   Economics   Research Fayetteville,  Tenn. 

B.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 
Hannifin,    Elizabeth    M.,i    Education Holyoke 

B.A.,  St.  Joseph  College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Hansen,    Walter   E.,=   Education Springfield 

B.S.,   Stout  Institute 
Hanson,    John   F.,i  3   Entomology Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Harris,   Raymond  E.,i  Education Agawam 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Hathaway,   Wilfred, ^  Entomology Segreganset 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Hawley,    Helen    M.,^    Psychology Holyoka 

B.S.E.,   Salem  State  Teachers  College 
Hawley,      Frank,^ ...        Greenfield 

B.B.A.,  Northeastern  University 
Hayes,  James  D.,i  Education Greenfield 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Herbert,   Charles  R.,i  Landscape  Architecture Squantum 

B.S.,   B.L.A.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Higgins,    Catherine,^    Home    Economics    Research Peekskill,   N.  Y. 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College 
Holmes,    Mary    E.,i Greenfield 

B.S.,   Middlebury  College 
Hunter,    Robert   P.,i Melrose 

B.S.,   M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Hurdis,    John  W.,i  ^   Agronomy North    Providence,    R.    1 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Hui'ley,    Harold    C.,i    Education Holyoke 

B.S.,  Villanova  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Irwin,    Marjorie    B.,i  ^   Psychology Palmer 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Jakobek,    John    C.,i    Education Hadley 

B.A.,  M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
.Jaquith,     Richard, ^  ^    Chemistry Northampton 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Jefferson,    Emery,    J.,^    Poultry    Science Thomasville,    Ga. 

B.S.,  Tuskegee  Institute 
Jefferson,    Ruth    R.,i    Chemjstry ,       .         Springfield 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Jenness,    Raymond,^    Education Hatfield 

B.S.E.,  Bridgewater  State  Teachers  College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Johnson,    Cleon   B.,i    Education Hinsdale,     N.    H. 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Johnson,   Louis  P.,    Jr.,'^  Zoology Gloucester 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Johnson,    Newell, ^    Bacteriology Winsted,    Ct. 

B.S.,   University  of  Connecticut 
Johnston,   LeRoy  M.,i  Education West  Medford 

B.S.,  Colby  College 
Julian,    Eleanor   B.,^   Histoi'y Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachiisetts  State  College 
Kane,  Mary   C.,i  Education Holyoke 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Kennedy,    Mary    L.,i    Education Springfield 

B.S.E.,  Westfield  State  Teachers  College 
Kerivan,    Katherine   E.,i   Education      ....,,,,        Newton  Upper  Falls 

B.A.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
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Kinder,   Faye,^   Home   Economics  Research Grand  Rapids,    Mich. 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College 

B.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Knight,   William   F.,i   Animal   Husbandry Grant   City,   Mo. 

B.S.,   University  of  Missouri 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Knowlton,    Marshall   E.,i   Education Hartford,    Ct. 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
Korim,     Elliot,*    Agronomy Chelsea 

A.B.,  Harvard  University 
Koster,    Elmer.i    Education Rochester,  N.  Y. 

B.S.,  New  York  State  Teachers  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Kriminetsky,    Sol.i  3   Entomology Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College 
Kucinski,    Karol.i  *    Agronomy Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Kuhn,    Marian    E.,3    Chemistry Southampton 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State   College 
Kulash,     "Walter,!  3    Entomology Haydenville 

B.S.,   M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lang,    Benjamin,!   Education Onset 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Larkin,    Clarence   J.,i   Education Hatfield 

B.A.,  Amherst  College 
Laudani,    Hamilton,"  Entomology Lawrence 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lawley,    Evelyn   G.,^ Florence 

B.A.,  M.A.,   Smith  College 
Leary.  Margaret  M.,i  «  Education Holyoke 

B.S.E.,   Westfield  State  Teachers  College 
Lee,   Dorothy  H..^  Education Hadley 

B.S.E.,   North  Adams   State  Teachers  College 
Leonard,  Thomas  R.,  Jr.,*  Landscape  Architecture Raynham 

B.S.,    Massachusetts   State  College 
Leone:,    Bing-Sing,    William,*  Landscape   Architecture      .  .  .  Hong    Kong,    China 

B.S.,  Lingnan  University 
Lichten stein,    Parker   E.,i   Psychology Melrose 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lindsey,    Roger   H.,i   Agronomy Ware 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Lipman,    Leo    D.,i    Dairy    Industry Springfield 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Litant,    Irving.i  *    Chemistry ■.        .        .        Dorchester 

B.S.,  Boston  College  „     .      o  ., 

Lombard,    William    R.,2    Education "West    Sprmgfield 

A.B.,  Colby  College  -o-     r     a    tj^ 

Lord.    Bertha    W.,i   Landscape    Architecture Pittsford,    vt. 

A.B.,  Cornell  University 

B.L.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lubitz,   Joseph   A.,i  Food  Technology New    Haven,    Ct. 

B.S.,  Connecticut  College  of  Pharmacy 

M.S.,   Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lubitz,    Robert   S.,* New   Haven,   Ct. 

A.B.,   University  of  Kentucky 

M.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Lovett,    Anna    E.,2 Hatfield 

B.S.E.,   Bridgewater   State  Teachers  College 
Lyman,    Louie    M.,^ Easthampton 

B.A.,  Smith  College 
MacKillop,   Kenneth,    Jr. ,2   Education Amherst 

B.S.,   Tufts   College 
Maher,    Mary    A..^  ^   Education Westfield 

B.S.E.,   Westfield   State  Teachers   College 
Mansfield,    Helen   A.,i   Education Bondsville 

B.S.E.,  Massachusetts  School  of  Art 
Marshall,    Helen,!  * Fairview 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Martini,     Eugene     R.,i Amherst 

B.F.A.,   University  of  Illinois 
Mason,    Benjamin,!  '    Education Amherst 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
McConnell.   John   E.  W.,*   Horticultural  Manufactures   ....        St.    John,    Canada 

B.S.,  Queen's  University 
McCormick.    Mrs.    Mary   .T.,"    Education Amherst 

A.B.,  Wheaton  College 
McDermott,    Frederick    T.,! Milton 

B.S.,   Boston  College 
McDonough,    Thomas    .!.,!   Education Hartford,  Ct. 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
McLaughlin,   Charles  L.,!  *  Wildlife   Management Amherst 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Medford,    Booker    T.,! Amherst 

E.A.,  Livingston  College 
Messier,    Robert   L.,!    Horticultural    Manufactures Worcester 

B.S.,  Worcester  Polytechnic 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
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Miller,   Campbell  E.,i  Landscape  Architecture Lexington,    Ky. 

B.S.,   University  of  Kentucky 

B.L.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Miller,    Eleanor   B.,^ Hadley 

A.B.,  Smith  College 
Mitchell,    Anna    E.,i Lenox 

A.B.,   Smith  CoUege 
Moore,    Edwin   L.,3 Amherst 

B.S.,   M.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Moran,    Charles   H.,i   Agronomy East  Boston 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Moriarty,    Edward    J.,^ Holyoke 

A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College 
Morse,   Roy  E.,i  Horticultural  Manufactures Roxbury 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Morton,    Claribel,i   Education .        Springfield 

A.B.,   University  of  Michigan 
Morton,    Richard  W.,^  Education Springfield 

B.S.,  Boston  University 
Moyer,    James    C.,i Oiipinh    Canndi 

B.S.A.,   M.S. A.,  University  of  Toronto  ixuelpb,  Canada 

Myers,    Frederick    C,i    Education Gallon     Ohio 

B.S.M.,  Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music 
Nair,  John  H     III,"  Dairy  Industry Decatur,    Ga. 

A.B.,  Hobart  College  ' 

Nelson,   Carl  F.,   Jr.,i  "  wildlife   Management Gardner 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Neznayko,    Michael,    Jr.i   Agronomy Hadlev 

B.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Norwood,  Lewis  F.,  Jr.,i Walpole 

B.V.A.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Norwood,    Terrance    S.,"    Education Greenfield 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
O'Brien    Allan  J.  i  3  Education Northampton 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Oliver^    Charles,^    Education North    Dartmouth 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Owers,    Robert   H.,3  Psychology New   Haven    Ct 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Pack    A.   Boyd,;  s  Agronomy Kamas,   Utah 

B.S.,   Brigham  Young  University 
Partridge,    Margaret   J.,i   Education Pawtucket     R     I 

B.A.,  Brown  University  ' 

Pekarski,    Virginia    A.,i    Education Brockton 

B.S.E.,   Bridgewater   State  Teachers  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Perkins,    Alton, i    Education Hathorne 

A.B.,  Eastern  Nazarene  College 
Perkins,   Margaret  K.,*  Floriculture Northampton 

B.A.,  Smith  College 
Pero,    Sophia    M.,2 Belchertown 

A.B.,  Pembroke  College 
Perry^     Clark,^     Education West    Hartford,    Ct. 

B.A.,  University  of  Maine 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Peterson,    Carl    J.,    Jr.,i Belchertown 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
Phillips,    Barbara    S.,^ , Greenfield 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Phillips,    "William,    Jr.,^    Agronomy North  Beverly 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Pierce,     Margaret     L,a South   Hadley  Palls 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke  College 
Porter,   Wayland   R.,'   Education Meriden,    N.    H. 

B.S.,   Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Powers,    John,    Jr.,i  3 Pittsfield 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Prendergast,     Lillian,i Wellesley    Hills 

A.B.,  Boston  University 
Raedel,    Marian   N.,^ Winthrop 

B.S.B.,  North  Adams   State  Teachers   College 
Rallis,    Christopher    K.,^    Economics Chicooea    Falls 

B.S.,   Springfield  College 
Reade,   Irvin   D.,    Jr.,i  Education Whitman 

B.A.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Reid,    David    H.,i    Education West   Snrinefield 

B.P.E.,  Springfield  College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Reynolds,    Ruth   E.,i .  Holyoke 

B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
Richardson,  Jesse  0.,i  Education Springfield 

B.S.,  American  International  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Richardson,    Barbara   L.,i   Education Ayer 

B.S.,   Simmons  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Riel,    Francis  J.,i   Education Turners  Falls 

B.A.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
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Robinson,    Nathaniel  E.,i  Education "West    Hartford,    Ct. 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Rogean,     Arnold     H.,2 Melrose 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

Rose,   Elizabeth,   J.,2 Greenfield 

A.B.,  Middlebury  College 

Ross,    Clara    A.,i    Education Montague 

B.A.,  American  International  College 
M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Rostas,     Edith,!    Education Amherst 

A-B.,  University  of  Vienna 
M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Rourke,    Dorothy    J.,i    Bacteriology Springfield 

B.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 

Roy,    Ida    B.,^ .        Springfield 

B.S.E.,  Massachusetts  School  of  Art 

Rura,    Wilhelmina    L.,i    Education North    Agawam 

B.S.E.,  Westfield  State  Teachers  College  „     , 

Ryan,    Cecilia    C.,^ Hatfield 

B.S.,  Cedar  Crest  College 

Ryan,  James   H.,i   Chemistry Morristown,     Tenn. 

A.B.,   Tusculum   College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Santucci,  Leo  J.,i  Education Palmer 

B.S.,    M.S.,   Massachusetts    State   College 

Searcy,    John    C.,^ Amherst 

B.A.,  Berea  College 

Sedky,    Abdalla,i    Food    Technology Cairo,  Egypt 

College  of  Agriculture,  Giza,   Egypt 
M.S.,  University  of  California 
Ph.D.,   Massachusetts  State  CoUege 

Shea,    Kevin,!  Pood   Technology Chicopee 

B.A.,  University  of  Ottawa 

M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Massachusetts  State  College 

Sheehan,    Eleanor    L.,i    Entomology Holyoke 

B.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 

Shepardson,    Daniel    E.,^    Chemistry Athol 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Shepardson,     Wilfred    B.,i  s    Chemistry Athol 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Shipley,    Angus,i  ^    Dairy    Industry Stamford,  ^Ct. 

B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Simon,    Philip   N..i   Food   Technology   .        . Brookline 

B.S.,  Colby  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  CoUege 

Simpson,    Donald   A.,s   Education Holyoke 

B.A.,  Massachusetts   State  College 

Skolnick,     David,^ Roxbury 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 

Sliz,    Edmund    P.,i    Economics       . Easthampton 

B.S.,   University  of  Alabama 

Smith,   Elmer   W.,3   Entomology Florence 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Smith,    Esther   E.,^ Easthampton 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Solomita,   Louise   H.,3   Education Saugua 

B.A.,  Coolidge  College 

Sparkes,    Thomas,^    Bacteriology Tewksbury 

B.S.,    Tufts    College 

Starkey,    Robert   J.,i    Chemistry East    Templeton 

B.S.,  Tulane  University 

Steeves,    Frederic   V.,i   Chemistry Leicester 

A.B.,   Clark  University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Stewart,    Mary    A.,i South  Duxbury 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Strachan^  Charles  C.,i  Food  Technology Summerland,     B.    i 

B.S.A.,   University  of  British  Columbia 

M.S.,  Oregon  State  College 

Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Studer,    Albert    R.,i    Education Reading 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 

Sullivan,   Albert  W.,i  Psychology South    Hadley 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Surgenor,    Douglas    M.,i    Chemistry Hartford 

B.A.,  Williams  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Swanson,    Robert   W.,^   Bacteriology Rockport 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Taggart,   Muriel  J.P-  Psychology Amherst 

A.B.,  Barnard  College 

Tatoian,    Harry    E..^   Education Thompsonville,  Ct. 

B.A.,  Colgate  University 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 

Theriault,    Frederic, ^  ^    Pood    Technology East    Weymouth 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts   State   College 

Thomas,    E.    Gordon, i    Education Brattleboro,  Vt. 

A.B.,  Tufts  College 
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Thomas,    Gordon   F.,i   Agronomy .        .        ,        Brockton 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Thornton,    Henry   S.,^  Education Amherst 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Tilley,    Frederick   G.,^  Education Northampton 

A.B.,  Hardwick  College 
Tirrell,    Loring    V.,i    Animal    Husbandry Durham,  N.  H. 

B.S.,   M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Tischer,    Robert   G.,8 Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Louisiana  State  University 
Tolman,     Barbara,^     Education Worcester 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Tormey,    Mary    M.,8    Education •      Pittsfield 

B.A.,    Massachusetts   State   College 
Trevett,    Moody   P.,i    Agronomy Segreganset 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Trull,    Ruth,3    Education •       .        Lowell 

B.S.,    Sargent   School  of  Physical  Education 
Tufts,    William    H.,i    Education Shelburne  Falls 

B.S.,   Michigan   State   College 
Verburg,    Robert   M.,3   Chemistry Holland,    Mich. 

A.B.,  Hope  College 
Villaume,   Osgood  L.,i  Education Maiden 

B.V.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Walters,    Lowell    E.,i  3    Animal    Husbandry Curtis,   Okla. 

B.S.,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  ,      ^ 

Warner,    Alice    L.,3    Education Sunderland 

B.S.E.,  North  Adams  State  Teachers  College 
Weeks,    Walter    D.,i    Pomology Northampton 

B.S.,   M.S.,   University  of   New  Hampshire 

Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Weir,  Clara  B.,3  Home  Economics  Research      .        .        ...        .        .        Wingham,    Canada 

B.H.S.,   Toronto  University 
Wenzel,   Frederick   W.,    Jr.,i  ^   Food  Technology Richmond,  Va. 

B.S.,  University  of  Richmond 
Wenzel,     George,^  ^    Agronomy .        Milford,    Ct. 

Agricultural   College   (Germany) 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Wenzel,    Helen    O.,^ Richmond,    Va. 

B.A.,  University  of  Richmond 
Wertz,  Anne,3  Home  Economics  Research       .  .  .  .  .  Amherst 

B.A.,  Connecticut  College  for  Women 
Whalen,    Francis    J.,^   Education Springfield 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
Whalen,    May    E.,^ Springfield 

B.S.,  Columbia  University  Teachers  College 
White,    Harold   B.,i   Agricultural   Economics Pelham 

B.D.,  Newton  Theological  Institute 

S.T.M.,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary 
Whittemore,    Frederick   W.,    Jr.,i   Entomology Canton 

B.S.,   M.S.,    Ph.D.,    MassaJchusetts   State  College 
Whittredge,    Donald    G.,^   Psychology Saugus 

B.S.,  Tufts  College 
Wihry,  Benjamin  J.,i  Landscape  -Architecture Haverhill 

B.S.,  B.L.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Willis,    Adrian    J.,i    Education Springfield 

B.S.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Wilkinson,    Richard    A.,i   Education Agawam 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Wishart,    Frederick   J.,i   Bacteriology Turners  Falls 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Woodward,   John    M.,^   Bacteriology Southboro 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Tegian,   Hrant,i  ^  Agronomy Pelham 

B.S.,  Iowa  State  College 
Yereance,    Jean   G.,^   Education Cambridge 

A.B.,   Smith  College 
Zak,    John,i   Agronomy Sunderland 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
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Summary  Graduate  Students 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Enrolled    during    academic   year    1940-41 
Enrolled  in   Summer   School   1941 
Enrolled   during  first  semester   1941-42    . 

Total    excluding    duplications 


143 

42 

185 

11 

24 

35 

67 

18 

85 

268 
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Name 

Abrahamson,  I.  Melvin 
Abrams,  Louis 
Adams,  Paul  Joseph,  Jr.  . 
Adelson,  Dorothy  Eleanor 
Alger,  Nancy  Strowbridge 
Andrew,  Richard  Colwill 
Angell,  Doris  Elva 
Arnold,  Gilbert  Stetson 
Atwood,  Dorothea  Eve 
Atwood,  Milford  Walter 
Avella,  Frances  Pauline 
Avery,  Marion  Rachel 
Avery,  Winthrop  Boynton 
Balafjan.  Dan 
Barney,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Barrows,  Marjorie  Lucille 
Barton,  Everett  Wilbur 
Farton,  Thyrza  Stevens 
Beauregard,  Constance  Jean 
Beck,  Morris  Leo 
Benemelis,  Leslie  Ross 
Bennett,  George  Neil  . 
Bentley,  Barbara  Tucker 
Berry,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Berthiaume,  Marguerite  Doris 
Bianco,  Norman  Vincent 
Binder,  Frederick  Albert 
Bishop,  Charles  Frederick 
Blackburn,  Justine  Bette 
Bloom,  Harold  Jakob 
Bradley,  Roberta  Helen 
Brady,  John  Edward  . 
Brotz,  John  Harper  . 
Brown,  Esther  Mather 
Brunell,  Harvey,  James 
Bullock,  James  Gerard 
Burbank,  David  Farrell 
Butement,  Barbara  Myrle 
Buxbaum,  Alan  .  _  . 
Carlisle,  Jean  Burleigh 
Carter,  Daniel  Robert,  Jr 
Case,  William  Waldo  . 
Chapman,  Marie  Louise 
Clark,  Frances  Emma 
Cobb,  Mary  Louise 
Cochran,  Philip  Arthur 
Coffin,  Elizabeth  Marie 
Cohen,  Jason  Sumner 
Collier,  Alan  ... 
Conley,  John  Francis,  Jr. 
Cook,  Marion  Helen  . 
Coughlin,  Francis  Timothy 
Couture,  Virginia  Agnes 
Cowan,  William  Allen 
Cox,  Richard  Philip  . 
Cramer,  Barbara  Ann 
Cressy,  Richard  William 
Culver,  Mildred  . 
Dakin,  Ralph  Kenyon 
Darrow,  William  Hinds,  Jr. 
Davis,  Jean  Anwyl  . 
DiChiara,  Rosalie  Blaise 
Donahue,  Mary  Joan 
Doubleday,  Elwyn  John 
Doubleday,  Lois  Ella  . 
Drinkwater,  Phyllis  Louise 
Duffy,  Kathryn  Rita  . 
Dunbar,  Ernest  Albert,  Jr 
Durland,  Priscilla  Florence 
Dwyer.  Paul  Joseph  . 
Dwyer,  William  John,  Jr. 
Edminster,  Talcott  White 
Eldridge,  Albert  CooHdge 
Erickson,  Carl  Lambert 
Erikson,    Axel  Vincent 

Eyre,    Mildred    Mary    . 
FilioR,    Frederick    Arthur 
riske,     Wilma 
Fitzgerald,   Ida  Marj'  . 
Fitzgerald,   John   Edward 

FoKgate,    Fred   Courtnev 
Fox,     Edith     . 
Franz,   William   Emil    . 
Freitas,    Edmund   Freeman 


Class  of  1942 

Home 
Greenfield 
Revere    . 
Feeding    HiUs 
Holyoke 
Middleboro 
Florence 
Westfield 
South  wick 
Feeding   Hills 
Holyoke 
Monson  . 
Pocasset 
Shrewsbury 
South    Boston 
West   Roxbury 
Worcester 
North    Adams 
Amherst 
Holyoke  . 
Dorchester     . 
Holyoke  . 
South   Hadley  Falls 
Northampton 
Weymouth 
Amherst 
North    Adams 
Shelburne  Falls 
East    Walpole 
Lanesboro 
Brookline 
Southfleld 
Greenfield 
Chelmsford 
Feeding  Hills 
Worcester 
Arlington 
Worcester 
Greenfield 
Jamaica,   N. 
Saugus    . 
Wilmington 
Springfield 
Westfield 
West    Springfield 
Chicopee  Falls 
Somerville 
Newburyport 
Brookline 
AUston    . 
Brockton 
Worcester 
Taunton 
Becket     . 
Pittsfield 
Bridgewater 
Amherst 
Beverly  . 
Easthampton 
Dalton     . 
Putney,   Vt. 
Waltham 
Holyoke  . 
Newburyport 
Pelham   . 
Pelham   . 
Taunton 
Chicopee  Falls 
Barre 

Swampscott   . 
Winthrop 
Holyoke  . 
East    Freetown 
Somerville 
Attleboro 
Northampton 

Northampton 
Westfield 
Upton 
Pepperell 
-     Springfield     . 

Hudson 

New     Bedford 

Middlobury,   Conn 

Fairhaven 


College     Address 

137   Wells   Street,    Greenfield 

Thatcher   Hall 

Alpha   Sigma  Phi 

Adams   House 

Phi  Zeta 

Alpha   Gamma   Rho 

Adams   House 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Adams   House 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Sigma  Beta  Chi 

North  College 

Theta  Chi 

Tau     Epsilon     Phi 

Chi   Omega 

Adams   House 

Q.  T.  V. 

R.F.D.    #1 

Chi    Omega 

179   Lincoln  Avenue 

382    North  .  Pleasant    Street 

Q.  T.  V. 

Adams   House 

Phi    Zeta 

274    North   Pleasant    Street 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

76   Fearing  Street 

179  Lincoln  Avenue 

Adams   House 

107    East    Pleasant    Street 

406  North  Pleasant  Street 

Sigma   Beta   Chi 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

East   Experiment   Station 

Theta   Chi 

Alpha  Lambda  Mu 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

Sigma  Beta  Chi 

Kappa    Sigma 

Theta  Chi 

Chi   Omega 

Alpha  Lambda  Mu 

Butterfleld   House 

Sigma   Phi  Epsilon 

Adams  House 

Alpha   Epsilon  Pi 

296    North    Pleasant    Street 

Sigma   Phi  Epsilon 

Alpha   Lambda   Mu 

East  Experiment   Station 

Adams    House 

260  Lincoln  Avenue 

30  North  Hadley  Road 

155    Northampton   Road 

30  North  Hadley  Road 

Butterfleld   House 

Sigma   Alpha   Epsilon 

Kappa   Sigma 

Phi   Zeta 

North    College 

Adams   House 

R.F.D.    2 

R.F.D.  2 

Chi    Omega 

Butterfleld   House 

Phi    Sigma  Kappa 

128    East    Pleasant    Street 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

Lewis  Hall 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Theta   Chi 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

94     Massasoit     Street, 

Northampton 

Adams    House 

Sigma   Phi   Epsilon 

Chi    Omega 

Phi    Zeta 

44   Lexington    Avenue, 

Springfield 

Theta    Chi 

Adams    House 

Alpha   Sigma   Phi 

Stockbridge   Hall 
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Prodyma,   Michael  Mitchell 
Gale,   Margaret    Roberts 
Gallagher,   Marion  Luella  . 
Garbowit,    George    Albert    . 
Gardner,    John   Joseph 
Gassett,    Ethel    Kenfield 
Gaumond,   George  Woodrow 
Gewirtz,     Alan     Irwin 
Gilchrest,    Charlotte 
Gilman,    James    Wilbur 
Girard    Theodore     Alsdorf 
Glick,   Saul   Monroe 
Golan,    Harold    Philip 
Goldman,  Gertrude  Helen  . 
Goldman,  Joseph   . 
Gordon,  Thomas  Parke,   Jr. 

Graham,    James  Clifford 
Grayson,    Dorothy    Ann 
Greene,  Bradford  Marson 
Greenfield,   Eric   Leroy 
Hadley,    Benjamin   Levi 
Hale,    Pauline  Jane 
Hall,    Martha    Baird    . 
Handforth,  Norma  Louise 
Harley,   Helen   Marie   . 
Hatch,    Ralph   Augustus,    Jr. 
Hubert,   Rene  Victor    . 
Hedlund,    Norma   Linnea 
Heermanoe,    Louise 
Helyar,    Ruth    Miller    . 
Hershberg,  Bernard  Joseph 
Hibbard,    Russell  Elmer 
Hobson,  Robert  Noble 
Horgan,  John  Daniel  . 
Horst,    Gerda    Norell    . 

Hurley,  James  Michael 

Hyman,    Bertram    Roy 
Jodka,    Joseph    Thomas 
Johnson,    Eleanor   Bliss 
Joyce,   William    Alan   . 
Judge,    Mary    Elizabeth 
Kagan,   Abraham  . 
Kagan,    Milton 
KeUeher,    Marie    Barbara 
Kennedy,    Andrew    Emmett 

Ketchen,     Gould    . 
Kimball,   George  Edward   . 
Kimball,   William  Warren,   Jr. 
King,      Elenor 
Kirshen,    Howard   Robert   . 
Kirvin,    Robert    Joseph 
Koobatian,    Haig   . 
Kozak,    Mary   Anne 
Krasnoselsky,    Eva   Mae 
Lacey,     Howard     Raymond 
Lafleur,    Vincent   Arthur    . 
Laliberte,   John  Paul   . 
Langton,    George    Paul 
Lanson,    Raino    Kullervo    . 
Lappen,    Frances   Helen 
Leavitt,   Stephen  Bartlett   . 
Leland,    Maurice   Wright    . 
Lincoln,  Waldo   Chandler,   Jr. 
Lind,   Sylvan  Morton  . 
Lindsey,   Joyce   Hamilton   . 
Litchfield,    George    William 
Long,  Lewis  Rice,  Jr. 
Lott,    Henry    Joseph    . 
Lucey,    John    Paul 
MacCormack,   Charles  Donald 
MacNeill,    Miriam  Eunice  . 
Mahan,    William   Edward   . 
Mann,    Margery    Constance 
Marsh,  Margaret  Wheeler  . 
Martin,    Lillian   Gertrude   . 
Mason,    Richard    Randall    . 
McCutcheon,    Robert    Clinton 
Mclnerny,    Phyllis    Anna    . 
Mcintosh,    William    Francis 
McLaughlin,    George   Edward 
McLean,    Harold    Hubert    . 
McNamara,    Mary   Jean 
McSwain,    George    Alexander 
Melnick,    Walter    . 
Merrill,    Marjorie   Edna 


Holyoke  . 

Northboro 

Norwood 

Pittsfield 

Pittsburgh,        Penna 

Whitman 

Worcester 

Newton    Highlands 

Lunenberg     . 

East    Pepperell    . 

Housatonic 

Roxbury 

Dorchester     . 

Chelsea   . 

Maiden    . 

Northampton 

Middleboro     . 

Amherst 

Springfield     . 

Ware 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine 

South  Ashfield 

Worcester 

West   Medway 

Lunenburg    . 

Brookline 

Holyoke 

Braintree 

New      Haven,      Conn 

Brattleboro,    Vt. 

Medford 

North    Hadley 

Florence 

Belmont 

North  Amherst 

Northampton 

Dorchester     . 
Lawrence 
South    Hadley 
Florence 
Worcester 
Chelsea   . 
Brookline 
Sandwich 
Holyoke  . 

Belcher  town 
Amherst 
Amherst 
Maynard 
Mattapan 
Pittsfield 
Worcester 
Easthampton 
Shelburne  Falls 
Pitchburg 
Marlboro 
Holyoke  . 
Lexington 
Worcester 
Dorchester     . 
New   Bedford 
Natick     . 
Ware 

■Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ware 
Whately 
Wor'cester 
Roslindale 
Pittsfield 
West    Medford 
Plainville 
Lenox 
Pittsfield 
North    Hatfield 
Worcester 
Maiden 

South   Deerfield 
Worcester 
Amherst 
Amherst 
East     Boston 
Brookfield 
Walpole 
South   Deerfield 
Lynn 
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88    High    Street,    Holyoke 

Sigma   Beta   Chi 

Alpha  Lambda  Mu 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

198  Sunset  Avenue 

Phi  Zeta 

Phi    Sigma   Kappa 

14   Nutting   Avenue 

Adams   House 

461    North    Pleasant    Street 

77  East   Pleasant    Street 
Tau   Epsilon   Phi 
Alpha   Epsilon  Pi 
Adams   House 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

55   New   South   Street, 

Northampton 

78  Northampton   Road 
91   Cottage    Street 
President's    House 

117    Church    Street,   Ware 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

Butterfield   House 

Phi   Zeta 

Adams   House 

Adams    House 

Phi    Sigma   Kappa 

Thatcher   Hall 

Sigma  Beta  Chi 

Butterfield    House 

Phi  Zeta 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

North    Hadley 

9    Main    Street,    Florence 

Alpha    Sigma   Phi 

97    Meadow    Street, 

No.   Amherst 

19  Aldrich  Street, 

Northampton 

Thatcher   Hall 

Fernald   Hall 

Hoekanum    Rd.,     S.    Hadley 

291    Locust   Street,   Florence 

Sigma   Beta   Chi 

30    Chestnut    Street 

Thatcher  Hall 

Phi  Zeta 

30    St.    Jerome    Avenue, 

Holyoke 

Thatcher   Hall 

99  East  Pleasant  Street 

99  East  Pleasant  Street 

Butterfield    House 

30    Chestnut    Street 

Sigma   Phi   Epsilon 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams   House 

Adams   House 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Q.  T.  V. 

Sigma   Alpha   Epsilon 

Lambda   Chi  Alpha 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Adams   House 

44   Mt.   Pleasant 

Phi    Sigma   Kappa 

121    Church    Street,    Ware 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

Adams    House 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

Theta  Chi 

Thatcher    Hall 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

Kappa    Sigma 

13  Nutting  Avenue 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
Phi   Zeta 

Adams   House 
Sigma   Beta   Chi 
K5j)pa  Sigma 
Theta  Chi 
Chi  Omega 
Box   475 

14  Nutting   Avenue 
The  Apiary,   M.  S.   C. 
Chi    Omega 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Pine    Nook,    South    Deerfield 

Sigma   Beta   Chi 
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P.D.  31 


Mezoff,    Albert    Richard 
Micka,    Susan 
Moffitt,    Donald    William    . 
Monk,     Arthur    Joseph 
Morrill,    David    Rupert 
Morse,    Freeman   Edward   . 
Moseley,    Rita    Mae 
Mosher,    Harold  Elwood 
Mosher,    William    John 
Mothes,     Arlene    Marie 
Moulton,    Betty    Jane 
Mullany,   Robert  Allaire 
Mulvey,     Glenn    OrviUe 
Mushovic,  Elsie  Rose  . 
Nagelschmidt,    Marion   Louise 
Nagler,  Kenneth  Malcolm  . 
Nastri,    Carl   Albert 
Nau,   Otto   Schaefer,   Jr. 
Nielson,     Sarah    Louise 
Noon,    Richard   Edward 
Norwood,    Howard 
Nottenburg,    Robert    Arthur 
O'Brien,   Edward  Joseph   . 
Ogan,    Norman 
Pacocha,    Peter 

Papp,     Stephen 
Pearlman,     Stanley 
Pederzani,    Alice    . 
Pierce,    Richard    Hurst 
Plumb,   Dorothy  Florence   . 
Politella,    Violet    Lillian 
Potter,    Louise    Frances 
Potter,    Spencer   Romeyn    . 
Prest,   Dorothy  Boyd   . 
Pruss,     Harris 
Pushee,   Warren  Merrill 
Putnam,     James     Nathaniel 
Rabinovitz,    William     . 
Rabinow,    Morton    Bernard 
Richards,     Stephen     Henry 
Richardson,    Ellen 
Roda,     Remigio    Santos 
Rodman,   Mitchell  Sidney  . 
Rogosa,    Israel    Jay 
Rosemark,    Edward    Morton 
Rubenstein,     Jacob 
Russell,    Eleanor    Mary 
Sargent.    Harriett    Newhall 
Seery,    John   Joseph 
Shackley,    Frederic,    2nd    . 
Shaw,    Howard    Westcott    . 
Shea,    Alfred  Francis  . 
Shepardson,     John     Upham 
Shirley,    Martha    Irvine 
Sinnicks,  George  Stephen  . 
Slotnick,    Irving    James 
Smith,    Eileen    Frances 
Smith,    Richard    Rushton    . 
Solin,      Myron 

Sparks,    Edward   Francis    . 
Staples,    Prances    Elizabeth 
Stone,    Chester   Gushing 
Stonoga,    Benjamin 
Sullivan,     John    Joseph 
Sunden,    Howard    Henry    . 
Swaluk,    Peter    Joseph 
Szmyd.    Lucien 
Tarbell,     Harriet    Elizabeth 
Tewhill,    John    Joseph,    Jr. 
Thayer,    Donald    Turner    . 
Thomson,  Marion  Frances  . 
Tower,     Phyllis    Louise 
Triggs,     Robert    Xavier 
Tripp,    Edward    Donald 
Van     Buren,     Meriel    . 
Waite,     Jo  Ann 
Waldron,    Ann    Gertrude    . 
Walker,    Robert    Norman    . 
Wall,   William  James 
Ward,     Evra    Althea 
Watt,    Helen    Agnes 

Webber,   Ruth  Nancy 
Weiner,    Herbert    . 
Werme,    Carl    Pershing 
Wetherbee,    Kate    Belk 


N.    Y, 


Lynn 

Easthampton 

Northampton 

Arlington 

Rowley 

Lynn 

Agawam 

Sterling 

Harrison, 

Hudson 

Worcester 

Hatfield 

Springfield 

Greenfield 

Pittsfield 

Longmeadow 

New      Haven 

Greenfield 

Needham 

Hudson 

Holyoke 

Waltham 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

Easthampton 


North     Falmouth 

Roxbury 

Springfield     . 

Longmeadow 

Springfield,    Vt. 

Lawrence 

Ware 

Norfolk,     Conn. 

Manchester 

Lynn 

Adams    . 

Danvers 

Roxbury 

Mattapan 

Bronxville,    N 

Winchendon 

Provincetown 

Dorchester 

Lynn 

Dorchester 

Mattapan 

Easthampton 

Brockton 

Brookfield 

Winthrop 

Canton    . 

Florence 

Athol 

Indian     Orchard 

Manchester    . 

Indian     Orchard 

Vineyard    Haven 

Southwick     . 

Holyoke 

Pittsfield 

Stoughton 

Auburn 

Watertown     . 

Chelsea   . 

Worcester 

South  Deerfleld 

Holyoke  . 

Brimfield 

Northampton 

Worcester 

Monterey 

Abington 

Springfield 

Willimansett 

Pittsfield 

Athol 

Northampton 

Winthrop 

Northampton 

Springfield     . 

Holyoke  . 

Bedford  . 

Mattapan 
Worcester 
Bolton     . 


Conn 


Y. 


Thatcher    Hall 

Butterfield    House 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Thatcher   Hall 

Alpha   Sigma   Phi 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

Butterfield    House 

116    East    Pleasant    Street 

30  North  Hadley  Road 
North   College 

Sigma   Beta    Chi 

409    North    Pleasant    Street 

Theta    Chi 

North    College 

Butterfield    House 

Thatcher  Hall 

3  82    North    Pleasant    Street 

Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 

Butterfield   House 

Thatcher   Hall 

409    North   Pleasant    Street 

258    North    Pleasant    Street 

36    Nutting    Avenue 

Tau   Epsilon   Phi 

56    Glendale    Street, 

Easthampton 

401    North    Pleasant    Street 

Alpha  Epsilon   Pi 

Phi   Zeta 

Kappa    Sigma 

1013    North   Pleasant    Street 

North    College 

Adams    House 

Sigma   Alpha   Epsilon 

Phi  Zeta 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

Alpha   Sigma   Phi 

Poultry  Plant,   M.   S.   C. 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

389    North   Pleasant   Street 

62    North    Prospect   Street 

North    College 

Drake    Hotel 

Tau    Epsilon   Phi 

417    North   Pleasant    Street 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

Alpha  Epsilon   Pi 

Chi  Omega 

Butterfield  House 

Kappa    Sigma 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

102     Oak    Street,    Florence 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

Sigma   Beta   Chi 

Thatcher   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams  House 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

2039     Northampton    Street, 

Holyoke 
Lambda   Chi  Alpha 
1146    North   Pleasant    Street 

31  Mount  Pleasant 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
Alpha    Sigma   Phi 
Theta    Chi 

Pine    Nook,    South    Deerfield 

Thatcher   Hall 

North    College 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

Adams    House 

76   Fearing   Street 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams   House 

Butterfield    House 

Sigma   Beta   Chi 

Theta  Chi 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

Chi  Omega 

720   Hampden  Street, 

Holyoke 

Chi  Omega 

296    North   Pleasant    Street 

Stockbridge    Hall 

76    Fearing    Street 


Part  II. 
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WTiite,     Anne     Carolyn 

White,    Paul    Arthur    . 

Whittemore,    Phoebe    . 

Williams.     Jeannette     . 

Winer,     Milton 

Witt,    Kenneth   Douglas 

Wolf,    Henry    Robert    . 

Wolk,    Louis    . 

Woodcock,    Charles    Martin,    Jr 

Wyzan,    Henry    Samuel 

Yale,     George     Richard 

Zeitler,    Sydney 

Zielinski,    Casimir    Anthony 


Springfield     . 
Somerville 
Sturbridge     . 
Springfield     . 
Mattapan 
Granby   . 
Mattapan 
Mattapan 
South     Hadley 
Milford   . 
Everett   . 
Boston    . 
Holyoke  . 


Butterfield   House 
Theta    Chi 
Butterfield  House 
Adams   House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Alpha    Epsilon   Pi 
30   Chestnut  Street 
Sigma   Phi   Epsilon 
Thatcher  Hall 
Poultry   Plant,    M.    S.    C. 
Tau   Epsilon   Phi 
Clark   Hall 


Albrecht,    Frances    Josephine 
Aldrich,     Marjorie     Frances 
Allen,    Barton   Bruce   . 
Allen,     Clinton    Wright 
Anderson,    Gerald  Clifton   . 
Arnold,    William    Edmund 
Aroian,    Haig    Bruce    . 
Atwood,    Lewis    Roswell,    Jr. 
August,    Ann    Ruth   '  . 

Baker,  Ruth  Katherine 
Ball,    John    Walton 

Bangs,     Howard    Tracy 
Barber,     Mildred     Sheridan 
Barton,    Richard    Russell   . 
Beaubien,    Richard    Whalen 

Beers,   William  Augustus   . 
Benoit,    George    Francis 
Bentley,    Priscilla    Agnes    . 
Berger,    Helen    Eleanor 
Bigwood,    Beverly    Ann 
Bishop,    Lester    John    . 
Blake,     Arnold    Irving 
Blanchard,    Charles  Edward 
Bodwell,   Marion   Elvira 
Bokina,   Thaddeus  Victor  . 
Bourdeau,     Robert    Eugene 
Bowler,  Mary  Louise  . 
Bralit,     Henry     Lymon 
Brown,    Jean    EUen 
Brown,    Pearl    Nash    . 
Brown,    Wendell    Everett    . 
Bubriski,     Stanley    William 
Buckley,  Francis  Thomas   . 
Buddington,   Jean  Clarke   . 
Burke,    Barbara    Phyllis    . 
Burr,    Frederick    Huntington 
Bush,    Stewart    William 
Bushnell,   Elizabeth   Jean   . 
Callahan,   James  William   . 
Callahan,    Mary    Frances    . 
Caraganis,    Nicholas    Lewis 
Carnall,    Beatrice    Emma    . 
Carpenter,    Mary    Jean 
Carroll,    Catherine   Jane 
Casper,    Murray   Harold 
Cheever,    Clinton    Turner   . 
Chellman,    Betty    Price 
Chroniak,      Walter 
Clark,     William     Curtis 
Clark,    William    Eric    . 
Clarke,     Russell    Tynan 
Cleary,    Robert    Emmett 
Cobb,     Elizabeth     Boyd 
Cohen,  Anne  Eleanor  . 
Cohen,   James   David        .  . 
Cohen,    Marion 
Collard,    Kenneth    Lounsbury 
Cooper,    Elizabeth   Harve   Monica 
Courchene,     Charles    Henry 
Grain,  John  Harold     . 
Cushman,    Marjorie 
Cykowski,     Stanley 

Daley,  Joseph  Andrew 
Daub,  Florence  Mary 
Davis,  Minnie  Arlene 
Day,  Winifred  Elaine 
Daylor,    Mary    Kathryn 


N. 


Class  of  1943 

Somerville 
Springfield 
Pelham    . 
Greenfield 
Barre,    Vt. 
Lunenburg 
Oxford    . 
Worcester 
Northampton 

Hanson  . 
Greenfield 


North    Hatfield 
Brighton 
Springfield     . 
Millers     Falls 

Holyoke  . 

Springfield 

Manomet 

Watertown 

Athol 

Huntington, 

Springfield 

North     U2;br: 

Sharon 

Hatfield 

Turners    Falls 

Westfleld 

Carlisle 

Feeding     Hills 

Cbicopee 

Amherst 

Housatonic 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Forestdale 

Easthampton 

Holyoke  . 

Shrewsbury 

North    Hadley 

New    Bedford 

Dracut    . 

Northampton 

Greenfield 

Pittsfield 

Dorchester 

Oakdale  . 

Roslindale 

New    Bedford 

West     Springfield 

Lawrence 

Worcester 

Holyoke  . 

Ohicopee  Falls 

Holyoke  . 

Chelsea   . 

Chelsea    . 

Belchertown 

Pittsfield 

Springfield     . 

Leominster    . 

Holyoke  . 

Easthampton 


Lawrence 
Baldwinsville 
Lee 

Northboro 
Fall    River    . 


fJhi    Omega 

Adams    House 

Butter    Hill    Road 

Draper    Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

Thatcher   Hall 

156     Crescent     Street, 

Northampton 

Phi    Zeta 

21     Prospect    Avenue, 

Greenfield 

P.O.   Box  84,   North  Hatfield 

North    College 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

85    West    Main    Street, 

Millers    Falls 

66    Calumet    Road,    Holyoke 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Butterfield    House 

Phi   Zeta 

North    College 

Kappa  Sigma 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

Butterfield    House 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

Thatcher   Hall 

Butterfield    House 

Alpha   Gamma   Rho 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

41   Fearing   Street 

Thatcher   Hall 

30   North   Hadley  Road 

Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

Adams    House 

Birch    Lawn 

Theta    Chi 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

North    College 

R.P.D.,    Sunderland 

North    College 

Sigma    Phi   Epsilon 

1  Irwin  Place,   Northampton 

Adams   House 

North    College 

Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 

179    Lincoln    Avenue 

Adams    House 

30    North    Hadley    Road 

3  82    North   Pleasant    Street 

Theta    Chi 

Kappa    Sigma 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Butterfield    House 

Adams   House 

Thatcher  Hall 

North    College 

Theta   Chi 

20    Allen    Street 

Kappa  Sigma 

Lambda    Chi   Alpha 

34  Beacon  Avenue,   Holyoke 

35  Maple    Street, 
Easthampton 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

North    College 

26   Mount    Pleasant 

Chi    Omega 

Adama   House 
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Dec,     Wallace    Charles 
Deering,    Evelyn    Agatha 
DeLap,     Lorann     . 
Dellea,    James    Edward 
Dietel,    Robert    Charles 
Dobrusin,    Herman    Manuel 
Drinkwater,    William    Otho 
Dubord,    Celeste    Margaret 
Dunklee,    Dorothy   Grace    . 
Eaton,    Melville    Bates 
Esson,     Ruth    Adelaide 
Everson,    Robert    Carroll. 
Feldman,     Allen    Irwin 
Field,     Gordon 
Finn,    Hannah    Theresa 
FitzGerald,     Mary    Frances 

Fitzpatrick,    Robert  Alan 
Fyfe,     Charles     Glennie 
Gagnon,    Evelyn    . 
Gare,  Luther  Stearns  . 
Gasson,    Prances    Mary 
Gately,    Christine    Petrea 
Geer,    Charles    Denison 
Gentry,    Mason    MacCabe 
Gervin,    Peter   AJphonse 
Gianarakos,   Christos   Elias 
Gibson,    Norma    Florence 
Gizienski,    Stanley   Prank 
Goddu,    George    Arthur 
Goldberg,    Agnes    . 
Goldman,    Melvin    Irving 
Goldman,    Robert    Irving 
Golick,    ]S[athan 
Goodhue,    Rosalind  Dickii 
Gordon,    Irving    Sidney 
Grant,    Helen    Elizabeth 
Gross,    Herbert   Dow    . 
Gutfinski,    Blanche   Anne 
Gyrisko,    George    Gordon 
Hallen,   Norman  Leonard 
Handrich,    Philip    Emil 
Harris,    Samuel   Nahum 
Hayward,    Barbara 
Hemond,   Robert  Lee   . 

Hewat,    Richard   Alexander 
Hicks,   John  William   . 
Hock,    Raymond    James 
Holmberg,   Norma  LiUian 
Holmes,    David    Nelson 
Holton,   Mary  Evelyn   . 
Horlick,    Lloyd  Malcolm 
Horton,    Claire    Dorothy 
Horvitz,  Daniel  Goodman 
Janes,    WiUis   Eben 
Johnson,  Dorothy  Marion 
Johnston,  Robert  Stanton 
Kaplinsky,    Arnold    Ian 
Keavy,  Mary  Lisabel   . 
Kelley,    Thomas    Joseph 
Kelly,     Thomas    Joseph 
Kelso,    Harriet   Phyllis 
Kenny,    June    Mary 
Kipnes,    Herbert    . 
Klaiman,    Abraham 
Klubock,    Albert    Joseph 
Koonz,     Elinor    Myrtle 
Koulias,    Arthur   Nicholas 
Kreczko,  Henrietta,  Mary 
Lane,   Florence  May     . 
Langan,  Fances  Anne  . 
Lapointe,    Anita   Lucine 


Laprade,    Marguerite    Georgette 
Larkin,    Edward    Peter 
Lebeaux,   Maxim   Ian   . 
Lecznar,  William  Billings  . 
LeMaire,  Theodore  Rogers  . 
Leonowicz,    Victor    Anthony 
Levine,    Morton    Ashur 
Lewis,  Harold  Sunter  . 
Libby,  Richard  Lawrence  . 
Licht,    Raymond   Sidney 
Lincoln,    Harry   Carlton 
MacConnell,   William   Preston 
Maddoeks,   Roger  Sawyer  . 
Magnin,   Merwin   Paul 
Maliszewski,    Thaddeus    Francis 


Hadley    . 

Shrewsbury 

Foxboro 

Alford     . 

South   Hadley  Falls 

Lynn 

Needham 

New    Bedford 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Watertown 

Dorchester 

Amherst 

Brookline 

Hyannis 

Amherst 

Northampton 

Medford 

Worcester 

North   Attleboro 

Northampton 

Athol 

Holyoke  . 

Belchertown 

Turners    Falls 

Athol 

Lowell     . 

Greenfield 

Hadley    . 

Holyoke 

Cambridge 

Mattapan 

Brookline 

Dorchester 

Ipswich  . 

Ware 

Athol 

Maiden    . 

Hatfield 

South    Hadley 

Willimansett 

Hadley    . 

Brighton 

Taunton 

Holyoke 

North    Adams 

New  Rochelle,  N, 

Indian  Orchard 

Pittsfield 

West  Brookfield 

South  Braintree 

Everett    . 

Hadley    . 

New    Bedford 

Worcester 

Amherst 

Ware 

Holyoke 

Hyannis 

Lynn 

Springfield     . 

Chester   . 

Palmer    . 

Revere    . 

Maiden 

Methuen 

Greenfield 

Lowell     . 

Feeding    Hills 

Gloucester 

Springfield     . 

Easthampton 


Easthampton 

Watertown 

Shrewsbury 

Holyoke 

Maiden    . 

Whitman 

Watertown. 

Milton 

Bridgewater 

Springfield 

Taunton 

Westboro 

Brimfleld 

Dalton     . 

Lowell     . 


P.D.  31 

8   West    St.,    Hadley 

Adams    House 

Chi    Omega 

409    North    Pleasant    Street 

?>1    Mount    Pleasant 

Tau   Epsilon   Phi 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

North    College 

95  Butterfield  Terrace 

Theta    Chi 

North    College 

29   Phillips   Street 

389    North    Pleasant    Street 

Theta   Chi 

174   College   Street 

41    Liberty    Street, 

Northampton 
Kappa    Sigma 
Theta   Chi 
Chi   Omega 
Thatcher    Hall 
Alpha  Lambda  Mu 
Adams   House 
Kappa    Sigma 
Alpha    Gamma    Rho 
Sigma   Alpha   Epsilon 
Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
North    College 
R.P.D.    ^3 
Alpha    Sigma   Phi 
North   College 
388   North  Pleasant  Street 
Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 
Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 
Butterfield    House 
Alpha   Epsilon  Pi 
Chi    Omega 
44   Mount   Pleasant 
Adams  House 
Ferry   St.,    South  Hadley 
Alpha  Gamma   Rho 
P.O.  Box  433,  Hadley 
Thatcher    Hall 
North    College 
406    Pleasant    Street, 
Holyoke 
Thatcher  Hall 
Dreamont  Farm 
Q.   T.   V. 

Alpha  Lambda  Mu 
Kappa    Sigma 
Butterfield    House 
393    North    Pleasant    Street 
Maple  Avenue,   Hadley 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi 
Kappa   Sigma 
46    Fames    Avenue 
Alpha    Sigma  Phi 
Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 
35   McClure    Street 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
382    North    Pleasant    Street 
Chi    Omega 
Sigma  Beta   Ohi 
Alpha   Epsilon  Pi 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi 
Alpha   Epsilon  Pi 
Phi   Zeta 

Sigma    Phi   Epsilon 
North   College 
41   Fearing   Street 
35    McClure    Street 
18    Cherry   Street, 
Easthampton 
328    Lincoln    Avenue 
East    Experiment    Station 
Dreamont    Farm 
Thatcher    Hall 
44    Mount    Pleasant 
French     Hall 
Tau    Epsilon    Phi 
Theta    Chi 
Alpha    Gamma    Rho 
Thatcher    Hall 
Alpha    Gamma    Rho 
Kappa    Sigma 
Dreamont    Farm 
Theta    Ohi 
24    Nutting    Avenue 
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Maloy,  Richard  Edward  . 
Mann,  Mary  Josephine 
Marsden,  David  Henry 
Marsh,  John  Peabody  . 
Marshall,  Anita  Jean  . 
Marten,   Helen   Clara   . 

Martin,    Henry    Francis 
Mathias,   Rudolf  Eugen   Selmar 
McCarthy,  James  Leo  . 
McDonald,    Russell   Joseph 
McDonough,   John   Paul 
McKenzie,    Richard    Stephen 
McLaughlin,  Frederick  Adams, 
McLeod,   Joseph  Wright 
McMahon,  Helen   Elizabeth 
Mendall,  Ralph  Bertrand,  Jr. 
Mendelson,    Irving    Seymoure 
Miller,   Daphne  Parker 
Miller,  Henry  Omer 
Milner,    Janet 
Moggio,    Ida   Claudia   . 
Monk,    Alice   Foster 
Moore,  Norwood  Charles     . 
Morgan,   Phyllis  Etta  . 
Moriarty,   Anne   Rita   . 
Moriarty,    Thomas    Francis 
Navoy,    Helen 
Nebesky,  Edward   Anthony 
Nesin,    Bourcard    . 
Newcomb,    Lawrence   Edward 
Nims,    Stuart   Victor    . 
Nowell,   David  Lloyd   . 
O'Brien,    Robert   Francis    . 
Orcutt,    Samuel    Robert 
Pacocha,  Stanley  . 

Pearson,    Robert  Douglas   . 

Peck,    Barbara   Frances 
Peskin,    Samuel   Benson 
Podmayer,    John    . 
Podolak,  Edward  Michael  . 
Podolak,    Edwin    Michael    . 
Polchlopek,   Stanley   Edwin 
Polito,    Anthony  Joseph 
Powell,    John    Howland 
Powers,   John  Francis,   Jr. 
Pozzani,   Urbano  Carlo 
Quinn,    Harold   Joseph 
Radner,    Ephraim    Morton 
Rano,    Carl    Robert 
Ransow,    Carl         .        .        .      . 
Rayner,    Harriet    Agues 
Rich,  Lester  Reynold   . 
Richards,    Charles   Bradford 
Ristuccia,    Bernard   Jose]ih 
Rocheleau,    Robert  Albert    . 
Ruder,    Louis    Frederic,    Jr. 
Ryan,   Matthew  John   . 
Sacks,   Miriam   Hilda   . 
Salomon,  Alvin  Joseph 
Salwak,    Stanley    Francis    . 
Santin,    Patrick    Gildo 
Saulnier,   Theodore  Alexander, 
Schiller,     Robert    James 
Scott,    Priscilla 
Serex,    "William    Gordon 
Shepardson,    Theodore 
Sherwood,  Marguerite  Jane 
Skiffington,   Rita   Elizabeth 
Slack,    Cornelius   William    . 

Small,    Melvin 
Smith,   Esther  Jane 
Smith,   Helen  Barbara 
Smith,  Helen  Frances  . 
Smith,  WiUiam  Fred    . 
South^vick,  Ralph   Earle 
Stanne,   Joan  Ann 
Stanton,   Margaret  Isobel   . 
Steeves,    Earle    Raymond    . 
Stewart,   Kenneth  Archibald 
Stockwell,    Catherine   Louise 
Stohlmann,    Mildred   Barbara 
Stone,    Kathryn    Marilyn    . 
Storozuk,    John   Martin 
Tallen,    EUis   Charles   . 
Thayer,   May   Merle     . 


Jr. 


Pittsfield 

Dalton     . 

Taunton 

Danvers 

Holyoke 

Willimansett 


Amherst 
Northampton 
Millis 

Wheelwright 
Dorchester     . 
Woods  Hole  . 
Amherst 
Pepperell 
Easthampton 
Middleboro    . 
Brockton 
Bayside,  N.  T. 
Haverhill 
Rochdale 
Chicopee  Falls 
Groton    . 
Westfield 
Pelham   . 
Hadley    . 
Holyoke  . 
Lawrence 
Amesbury 
Westfield 
Norwell  . 
Keene,    N. 
Adams    . 
Watertown    . 
West  Newbury 
Easthampton 


H. 


Briarcliffe  Manor. 

N.    Y. 
Shelburne 
Brookline 
West    Hatfield 
Easthampton 
Hadley    . 
Chicopee 
Northampton 
Brookfield 
Haverhill 
West    Springfield 
Salem 

Springfield     . 
Worcester 
Norwood 
Neponset 
Newton 
Arlington 
West  Newton 
Northampton 
Northampton 
Springfield 
Dorchester 
Springfield 
Orange    . 
Beverly 
Framingham 
Brookline 
Watertown 
Amherst 
Athol 
Chester   . 
West  Brookfield 
North   Amherst 


Somerville , 

Watertown 

Wollaston 

Springfield 

HoUiston 

Leicester 

Amherst 

Worcester 

Leominster 

Winthrop 

Sutton     . 

Adams     . 

Holyoke 

Sunderland 

Mattapan 

Pittsfield 
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Lambda    Chi     Alpha 

35    McClure    Street 

French    Hall 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

Adams    House 

Pendleton     Avenue, 

Willimansett 

30   Cottage   Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Phi   Sigma   Kappa 

Q.  T.  V. 

Dreamont  Farm 

14   Nutting  Avenue 

Alpha    Sigma   Phi 

North   College 

Kappa   Sigma 

Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 

Butterfield    House 

Q.  T.  V. 

Alpha  Lambda  Mu 

North  College 

Alpha  Lambda  Mu 

7    Parker    Avenue,    Westfield- 

R.F.D.    #2 

Russell   Street,    Hadley 

H   School   Street,    Holyoke 

328    Lincoln    Avenue 

472    North   Pleasant    Street 

Dreamont  Farm 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

807    North    Pleasant    Street 

Lewis    Hall 

374    North    Pleasant    Street 

472    North   Pleasant    Street 

56  Glendale  Street, 

Easthampton 

Theta  Chi 

R.F.D.      #2,      Shelburne 

296  North  Pleasant  Street 

Alpha   Sigma   Phi 

44    Mount    Pleasant 

R.F.D.    #1 

Q.  T.  V. 

43  Pair  St.,  Northampton 

Theta  Chi 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Theta  Chi 

The  Apiary,  M.  S.  C. 

Alpha   Lambda   Mu 

388    North   Pleasant    Street 

Kappa    Sigma 

107  Bast  Pleasant   Street 

37  Munroe  St.,   Northampton 
64  Belmont  Ave.,   North'mt'n 
382  North  Pleasant  Street 
Butterfield   House 

260    Lincoln    Avenue 

Nutrition    Laboratory 

Stockbridge   Hall 

30  North  Hadley  Road 

Thatcher  Hall 

Sigma   Beta   Chi 

327    Lincoln    Avenue 

387   North  Pleasant  Street 

North    College 

Butterfield   House 

177  Montague   Rd., 

North   Amherst 
Thatcher  Hall 
Phi    Zeta 
Phi    Zeta 

41    Fearinsr   Street 
Thatcher   Hall 
French    Hall 
163  Triangle  Street 
Chi  Omega 
Sigma  Alpha   Epsilon 

38  Cosby  Avenue 
Adams  House 
.\dams  House 
Butterfield   House 
Sunderland 
.Mpha   Epsilon   Pi 
North  College 
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Tilley,    George   Preston 
Tosi,   Joseph   Andrew,   Jr. 
Tracy,    Olive   Elizabeth. 
Turner,    Wallace    Wilder    . 
Van  Meter,  Helen  Lucile  . 

Vetterling,  Philip  William 
Vitkauskas,   Bernard  William 
Vondell,  John  Henry,   Jr.   . 
Wainshel,  Barbara  Cecile  . 
Ward,    Francis    Everett 
Ward,    Lewis   James,    Jr.   . 
Warner,     Charles     Lloyd     . 
Warner,    Edward    Clark 
Waters,   Prank  Thayer 
Waters,    William  Wadsworth 
Watts,    Edward   Arthur 
Webster,    Betty   Ellis    . 
Wein,    Eugene 
Wells,     Lurane 
Wheelock,   Laurel  Emily 
White,  Jonah  Samuel  .. 
Whitney,    Priscilla    Edith    . 
■Wilder,  Loren  Cecil 
Winthrop,    Justin    Irving   . 
Wisly,    Janice   Louise    . 
Wolkovsky,      Gertrude 
Woodward,    Rubie   Alfreda 
Woodworth,    Ruth   Elaine   . 
Zeltserman,     Samuel     . 
Zukel,    William   John   . 


Holyoke 
Sterling 
Worcester 
Dalton     . 

North    Amherst 

Holyoke 

Northampton 

Amherst 

Lynn 

Worcester 

Needham 

West   Bridgewater 

Sunderland 

Orange   . 

Orange    . 

East  Weymouth 

Swampscott 

North   Adams 

Orleans 

Dorchester 

Everett    . 

Westfield 

Springfield 

Lynn 

Holyoke 

Holyoke 

Gardner 

East  Lynn 

Dorchester 

Northampton 


3  08   North   Pleasant   Street 

Kappa    Sigma 

Phi  Zeta 

308  North  Pleasant  Street 

167   Montague   Road, 

North  Amherst 
Lewis  Hall 

99  William  St.,  Northampton 
80  Fearing  Street 
North  College 
Lambda   Chi  Alpha 
Farm  Bungalow,  M.S.C. 
Kappa    Sigma 
Q.  T.  V. 

185  South  Main  St.,  Orange 
185  South  Main  St.,  Orange 
414    North    Pleasant    Street 
Phi  Zeta 

418   North  Pleasant   Street 
Butterfleld   House 
Alpha  Lambda  Mu 
417    North  Pleasant  Street 
North    College 
Sigma   Alpha   Epsilon 
Thatcher  Hall 
85  McClure  Street 

34  Longwood  Ave.,   Holyoke 
North   College 

35  McClure   Street 

296   North  Pleasant   Street 
55  Fort  Street,  Northampton 


Abrahms,  Clarice  Frances  . 
Aldrich,    Francis  William   . 
Allen,    Stewart    Ellwood 
Alper,    Irving   Jacob     . 
Amell,    Alexander   Renton    . 
Anderson,    Arvid    Wilson    . 
Anderson,  David  Werner,   Jr. 
Appel,   Edith  Elizabeth 
Arnold,    Joseph    Moulton    . 
Arnold,    Mabel 
Atkinson,    Elizabeth  Jane   . 
August,   Priscilla  Ethel 

Azoff,    Shirley   Anne     . 
Baker,   Hollis  E.   . 
Barber,   Eleanor   Louise 
Barbour,   Muriel  Edith 
Barenboim,  Herman  Saul  . 
Barnes,   Milton   Rutherford 
Barron,    Leon    Oser 
Bartlett,    Mary    Elizabeth    . 
Bass,    Milton   Ralph 
Batey,    Thomas,    Edward,    Jr. 
Bauer,    Richard  Wingate    . 
Beary,    Josephine    Anne 
Beebe,  Cedric  Harding 
Bemis,  Barbara  Jean   . 
Bengle,  Armand  Louis,   Jr. 
Berman,    Marcia    Judith    . 
Biron,  Roger  Conrad  . 
Blauer,    Maurice    . 
Block,    James   Anderson 
Bodendorf,    Warren    Julius 
Bolton,    Marjorie    Lois 
Borgatti,    Raoul    Francis    . 
Bornstein,    Joseph 
Bornstein,    Norman   Maynard 
Bosworth,   Russell  Henry  . 
Bousquet,   Annette   Irene    . 
Bowen,    Estelle    Naomi 
Boyden,    Sally   Cary 
Brauner,    Joseph   . 
Broderick,    Donald   Clinton 
Browne.  John  McCall 
Brutcher,    Frederick    Vincent 
Burgess,    Jean     Audrey 
Burke,    Robert    William 
Burrington,   Horace  Crawford 
Bush,    David    Graves    . 
Caldwell,    George    Brown    . 
Campbell.    Donald    Allen 
Carlson,   Leonard   Hubert  . 


Class  of  1944 

Springfield     . 
Westfield 
Manhasset,   L.  I., 
Millburn,    N.   J. 
North   Adams 
West   Springfield 
Worcester 
Dalton     . 
Gloucester 
Northampton 
Springfield     . 
Northampton 

Chestnut    Hill 

Arlington 

Melrose  . 

Roslindale 

Lawrence 

Springfield     . 

Roxbury 

Mansfield 

Pittsfield 

Weston   . 

South    Weymouth 

Whitman 

Cambridge 

Spencer  . 

Indian  Orchard 

Roxbury 

North   Adams 

Arlington 

Norwich,   Conn. 

Westfield 

Greenfield 

Bridgewater 

Milton     . 

Brookline 

East    Bridgewater 

Springfield     . 

Holyoke 

Marblehead    . 

Bridgeport,     Conn 

East    Lynn    . 

Wollaston 

Mansfield 

Brockton 

Woronoco 

Charlemont    . 

Westfield 

Littleton 

Springfield     . 

Bristol,    Conn. 


13   Nutting  Avenue 
Thatcher   Hall 
Lambda  Chi   Alpha 
Thatcher   Hall 
Thatcher   HaU 
15   Sunset  Avenue 
President's   House 
Alpha  Lambda  Mu 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
Adams  House 
328  Lincoln  Avenue 
39   Fairview   Avenue, 

Northampton 
Adams  House 
Kappa    Sigma 
Adams  House 
Adams  House 
Thatcher   HaU 
38   Cosby  Avenue 
Thatcher   Hall 
Adams  House 
Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 
Theta   Chi 
Lambda   Chi  Alpha 
Adams  House 
Thatcher   HaU 
Alpha  Lambda  Mu 
Lewis   Hall 
Adams  House 
Thatcher   HaU 
Thatcher   HaU 
Thatcher   HaU 
Sigma    Alpha   Epsilon 
Alpha  Lambda  Mu 
401   North  Pleasant  Street 
Thatcher   HaU 
Thatcher   HaU 
Thatcher   HaU 
Adams  House 
75   Merrick  Ave.,   Holyoke 
Adams  House 
Thatcher   HaU 
Alpha   Sigma   Phi 
Sigma   Alpha  Epsilon 
Thatcher   HaU 
Adams  House 
Thatcher   HaU 
Thatcher   HaU 
Thatcher   HaU 
116   East   Pleasant  Street 
Thatcher   HaU 
Theta    Chi 
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Chornesky,    George 
Clapp,    Elisabeth    Shirley 
Clapp,  Elmer  Everett,  Jr. 
Cohen,    Philip   Jay 
Cole,   Carroll  Vernon   . 

Cole,    Paul 

Colella,    Roland    Francis 
Cowing,    Robert    Harlan 
Cowles,    Marjorie    Esther 
Crosby,    Ruth   Cordelia 
Crowther,    Barbara    Louise 
Cushman,   Eleanor  Winnifred 
Daggett,    Stanley    Marshall 
Damon,  Richard  Alan  . 

Daylor,    Margaret    Maria    . 
Dayton,    James    Wilson,    Jr. 
Deacon,    Norma    Mae    . 
Deane,    Margaret    Cecelia    . 
Dearden,   Glenn   Birtwell    . 
Denis,    Robert    Bassett 
Desrosier,    Norman    Wilfred 
Devaney,  Thomas  Eugene  . 
Dewey,    Robert    Orth    . 
Dickerman,  John  Melville  . 
Dobson,   Warren   Spencer   . 
Dolby,    Charles    Weston 
Donnelly,    Helen    Elizabeth 
Drozdal,     Henry    Eugene    . 
Dudley,    Eleanor    Marguerite 
Dunham,   Charles  Warren 
Duston,   Prank  Alger   . 
Eigner,    Charlotte    Sylvia    . 
Engelhard,    Robert    Hind    . 
Fallon,     Theresa     . 
Fay,    Robert   Louis 

Pedeli,    Edwin    John    . 
Filios,   Lee    Elda    . 
Fitzgerald,    John    Morgan    . 
FitzPatrick,     Lloyd    Samuel 
Plessas,    George    Harold 
Foley,    John    Francis    . 
Foley,    Paul    George 
Forest,     Bernard    Arthur    . 
P'ox,    Allan    James 
Freedman,   David  Michael   . 
Freeman,     Rowland    Geoffrey 
Frost,    Richard    John    . 
Garnett,    Lawrence    Taylor 
Garrity,    Francis    James 
Georges,    Artemis   . 
Gere,    William    Edgar   Wilson 

Giannotti,   John  Dino  . 
Gilman,  Ralph  Glover,  Jr. 
Glagovsky,   Helen  . 
Godek,    Theodore    Henry 
Gold,    Seymour 
Golonka,  Theodore  Joseph 
Gordon,    Sarah    Shirley 
Gorman,  Kenneth  Peaslee 
Green,   Irwin   Sampson 
Green,   Margaret   Frances 
Greene,     Dorothy    Julia 
Greene,    Marcia 
Greenfield,    Edna    . 
Greenleaf,    Fred   Austin 
Greenspan,    Edward    Jules 
Groesbeck,    Shirley    Sunderland 
Grossman,     George 
Gunther,   Marjorie   Jean 
Hahn,     Peter 
Hall,    Edward    Duncan 
Hardy,    Frank    Irving 
Hart,   William   James   . 
Haughey,    Mary    Katherine 
Hayes,    Kirby    Maxwell 
Hebert,    Joseph    Omer 
Helfand,    Israel 
Hibbard,     Wallace    Oxiey 
Hilchey,    John    Duncan 
Hitchcock,    Edward    Wilso 
Hodgess,    Ruth    Alice    . 
Hollis,   Raymond  Howard 
Hollis,    Steven   Lloyd    . 
Holmes,    Robert   Charles 
Hood,    Charles    Stanley 


Lynn 

South   Deerfield 

Leeds 

Springfield 

North    Amherst 

Northboro 
Rumford,    R.   I. 

West    Springfield 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Wellesley 

Worcester 

Auburn 

Lowell     . 


Hills 


Fall     River     . 

Amherst 

Northampton 

Whitinsville 

Holyoke 

Springfield 

Athol 

West    Medford 

Westfleld 

Spencer 

Norwood 

Great   Barrington 

Brookfield 

South    Hadley 

Northampton 

Winthrop 

Longmeadow 

Swampscott 

Honolulu,    Hawai 

Bridgewater 

South    Hadley 

Worcester 
Westfield 
Si)ringfield     . 
Wakefield       . 
Brookline 
F'all     River     . 
Worcester 
Arlington 
Dracut    . 
Roxbury 
Dover 

Wellesley    Hills 
Worcester 
Pittsfleld 
New    Bedford 
Northampton 

Fall     River    . 

Greenfield 

Haverhill 

Chieopee 

Springfield 

Turners    Falls 

Holyoke 

Watertown     . 

Brookline 

Marblehead    . 

Greenfield 

Siiringfield 

Ware 

Woburn 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Pittsfield 

Dracut    . 

New  York.    N.   Y 

Worcester 

Essex 

Holyoke 

Pittsfield 

Buzzards    Bay 

Holyoke 

Milford    . 

North    Hadley 

Reading 

West    Springfield 

Maynard 

West     Boylston 

South    Hadley   Pa 

Housatonic    . 

Greenfield 


Thatcher   Hall 

Adams  House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

985    North    Pleasant    Street 
North    Amherst 

Lambda   Chi   Alpha 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

Kappa   Sigma 

South    East   Street 

86  Gray  Street 

Adams   House 

Sigma   Beta  Chi 

Thatcher    Hall 

804    Bernardston    Road, 

Greenfield 

Adams  House 

Amherst 

19    Butler    PI.,    Northampton 

Adams  House 

318    Lincoln    Avenue 

Thatcher    Hall 

Kappa    Sigma 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Kappa    Sigma 

Mt.    Pleasant  Inn 

Adams  House 

South    Hadley 

218  Bridge  St.,  Northampton 

Kappa    Sigma 

Thatcher     Hall 

Adams  House 

Thatcher     Hall 

277    Triangle    Street 

127  College   Street 

South  Hadley 

W^est    Experiment    Station 

Butterfield   House 

Thatcher     Hall 

Thatcher     Hal] 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

,S18    Lincoln    Avenue 

Thatcher     Hall 

77    East    Pleasant    Street 

Thatcher     Hall 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

Kapiia    Sigma 

Q.  T.  V. 

38  Cosby  Avenue 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

.59  Dana  Street 

8    Belmont    Avenue, 

Northampton 

Alpha     Gamma    Rho 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

Adams  House 

Thatcher     Hall 

414    North    Plea.sant    Street 

2.5    Nutting    Avenue 

North   College 

3  82    North    Pleasant    Street 

Thatcher     Hall 

Adams  House 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

328    Lincoln    Avenue 

Adams  House 

499     North     Pleasant     Street 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

76    Fearing    Street 

Thatcher     Hal] 

Butterfield    House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Kappa    Sigma 

Poultry     Plant,      M.  S.  C. 

474    Maple     Street,     Holyoke 

315    Lincoln    Avenue 

Thatcher   Hall 

Kappa    Sigma 

Tau   Epsilon   Phi 

Thatcher   Hall 
.0.    T.    V. 

Kappa    Sigma 

Adams  House 

179   Lincoln   Avenue 

Mt.    Pleasant   Inn 
Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

Phi  Sigma   Kappa 
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Hopkins,   Frederick    Sherman,    Jr. 
Hosmer,     Douglas    Williams 
Howarth,     Ruth    Emma 
Howe,   Milton    Albert,    Jr. 
Huban,  Bettye  Marie   . 
Hughes,     John     Francis 
Hull,   John  Jay 
Irzyk,     Arthur     Stanley 
Jackler,    Jacob    Marlowe 
Jacobs,      Irving      Aaron 
Jaquitli,     Katharine     Newell 


Jasukonis,    Albert   Joseph    . 
Johansson,     Warren     Irving 
Johnson,    Doris   Christina 
Jones,     Robert    William 
Jordan,  Elizabeth  Miriam 
Jost,    Frank    Edgar 
Joyner,    Prank    Clayton 
Kablick,    William    Joseph 

Kaizer,      Charlotte 
Kaplan,    David    Herbert 
Kaplan,   George  Robert 
Karp,    Robert   Joseph   . 
Karvonen,     Aarne     Oiva 
Keedy,     Anna    Mary     . 
Keefe,    James      Hammerle 
Keefe,    Robert    LeRoy,     Jr 
Kelley,    Charles      Robert 
Keough,   John      Edwin 
Keough,    Marjolaine      Anne 
Kerlin,    Libby    .Janet 
.  King,     Robert     Howard 
Kinsley,     Dorothy     Bean 
Kisiel,     Stanley    Timothy 

Kivlin,     Joseph    Edward 
Klein,     Robert    Ernest 
Kneeland,     Raymond    Harold 
Kokoski,     Joseph    Thomas 
Kolb,     Beulah     May     . 
Koritz,     Seymour     Benjamin 
Kosciusko,     Mitchell    Fred 
Krall,      Richard      Langdon 
Lamery.     Lawrence    Walter 
LaMontague,     Edwin     Harold, 

LaPlante,     Albert    Aurel     . 
Lawrence,     Lucille     Bridge 
LeClair,     Virginia     May 
Lee,    Merton    Deane    . 
Leete,     Cynthia     Norton     . 
LeMay,     Miriam 
Leone,     Paul    Vincent 
Libby,    Merton    Reed    . 

Libon,     Bertram    . 
Limanni,    Charles 
Lincoln,    Anne    Louise. 
Logothetis,    Clearhos    . 
Lord,   John   Stanley 

Ludeman,   John  Albert 
Maguire,    Alice    Kathleen    . 
Malloy,    Raymond    Edward 
Manchester,    William    Raymond 
Manix,    Edward    Crowell    . 
Mann,    Frank    Chester 
Maraspin,    Dorothy    Lothrop 
March,    Richard    Poll    . 
Marcoullier,    Arthur    Stuarl 
Markert,    Ruth    Anna    . 
Markowitz.   Solomon   Harry 
Martin,     Mary    Elizabeth    . 
Mascho,   Fayette   Clanp 
Masi,    Joseph    Annibal 
Mason,    Shirley   Gertrude   . 
McCarthy,    Elizabeth   Marie 
McCormack,    Ralph    Emerson 
McEwan,    Robert   Fiillf>r 
Mclntyre,    Elizabeth    Barbara 
McNamara,   Edna   Ann 
Merlin,     Irene 
Miehlke,    Robfrta  Margaret 
Miller,   Everett  Russell 

Monroe,  Robert  Adams 
Moore,   Thomas    Patrick 


Springfield     . 

Springfield     . 

Hopedale 

Pittsfield 

Pittsfield 

Cambridge 

Gloucester 

Salem 

Holyoke 

Revere     . 

North   Brookfleld 

Worcester 
Leominster     . 
West    Bridgewate 
Longmeadow    ■ 
Dalton     . 
Pt.  Washington 
Cummington 
Northampton 


N.  Y 


Roxbury 

Roxbury 

Brighton 

Springfield 

Shirley 

Amherst 

Palmer 

Wilbraham 

Pittsfield 

Holyoke 

Holyoke 

Spencer 

West   Chester, 

Stoneham 

South  Hadley  Falls 

Readville 
Frederick,    Md. 
Northampton 
Hadley    . 
Methu  en 
Dorchester     . 
Auburn 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  . 
Gill 
Northampton 


Auburndale   . 

Springfield     . 

Gardner 

Conway 

Briarcliff  Manor, 

Ayer 

LaAvrence 

West    Springfield 


N.  Y 


Roxbury 
Lawrence 
Halifax 
Velos,    Greece 
Northampton 

Amherst 

Westfield 

Weston 

Attleboro 

South   Deerfield 

Wollaston 

Barnstable 

Medford 

Westfield 

Amherst 

Pittsfield 

Amherst 

Westhampton 

Franklin 

Auburn 

West    Newton 

East    Boston 

Winthrop 

Longmeadow 

Brookfield 

Dorchester     . 

Clinton 

Northampton 

Weymouth     . 
Holyoke 


Thatcher   Hall 

Lambda   Chi   Alpha 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

Kappa   Sigma 

Adams    House 

318    Lincoln    Avenue 

Phi    Sigma   Kappa 

Thatcher   Hall 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

414    North    Pleasant   Street 

106.3    North    Pleasant    Street 

North   Amherst 
Thatcher    Hall 
Lambda   Chi  Alpha 
North   College 
Alpha    Gamma   Rho 
Adams   House 
Alpha   Gamma  Rho 
204    Lincoln    Avenue 
48   Hockanum   Rd., 

Northampton 
Adams    House 

296    North    Pleasant    Street 
Thatcher    Hall 
Thatcher    Hall 
Sigma   Alpha   Epsilon 
Chi  Omega 
Thatcher   Hall 
Sigma   Alpha  Epsilon 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
95    Pearl   Street,   Holyoke 
95   Pearl    Street,   Holyoke 
Adams    House 
Thatcher   Hall 
,\lpha    Lambda   Mu 
Box   44,    Lathrop    Street, 

South    Hadley   Falls 

2  72   Amity   Street 
Thatcher   Hall 

17    Munroe  St.,  Northampton 
R.  F.  D.  3 
Butterfield   House 

3  88    North    Pleasant   Street 
Stock-bridge    Hall 
Lambda   Chi  Alpha 
Thatcher   Hall 

76   Columbus  Ave., 

Northampton 
Thatcher  Hall 
Adams  House 
Adams  House 
21  Allen  Street 
Adams  House 
Adams  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
51   Montague  Rd., 

North    Amherst 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi 
Thatcher  Hall 
Adams   House 
24  Nutting  Avenue 
83    Vernon    Street, 

Northampton 
Thatcher  Hall 
Adams  Hoxise 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Theta    Chi 

Sigma   Alpha   Epsilon 
Adams   House 
Thatcher   Hal/ 
Theta  Chi 
156   West   Street 
Thatcher  Hall 
30  Cottage  Street 
Theta    Chi 
Kappa    Sigma 
Sigma   Beta    Chi 
Adams   House 
116  East  Pleasant  Street 
38    Cosby   Avenue 
Alpha   Lambda   Mu 
Chi    Omega 
Adams   House 
Butterfield   House 
164     Rverside     Drive, 

Northampton 
Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
382  North  Pleasant  Street 
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Morawski,   Teddy  Joseph 
Moreau,   Leo  Albert 
Morton,  Lewis   Bradford,   Jr. 
Moser,    Roy    Edgar 
Moulton,   James  Malcolm 
Moulton,    Thirza    . 
Muldoon,   Alfred   Paul 
Murachver,    Sidney  Albert 
Murray,   Helen   Dorothy 

Nahil,    Fred    Joseph    . 
Needham,  William  Henry 
Nelson,    Shirley 
Nestle,     Dorothy    . 
Newton,   Robert  Pike  . 
Newton,  Waldo  Earle,  Jr. 
Nichols,    Irving    Eaton 
Niles,    Walter  Mansfield 
Nixon,    Dorothea    . 
Noke,   Theodore   Anthony 
Norton,   Richard   Alden 
O'Brien,    Barbara    Ruth 
O'Connell,   Shirley  Arlene 
O'Connor,    Louise   Alice 
O'Shea,    Daniel    Francis 
O'Shea,  Robert  John  . 
Papageorge,   John   Costas 

Parker,    Donald    Howard 
Parnish,      Stanley     Edward 
Parsons,    James   Walter 
Parsons,   Robert   Thomas 
Peek,    Dorothy   Ellen   . 
Perkins,     Aileen     Boyer 
Perkins,   Margaret  Rowan 
Peterson,    Helen    Phyllis 
Peterson,  Kenneth  Elliott 
Place,    Robert    Edward 
Price,   Samuel  Edwin  . 
Promisel,    Irwin     . 
Pushee,    George    Frederick,    Jr 

Putala,     Edward     John 
Putnam,    Joy    Lina 
Quinn,     Mary    Winifred    . 
Rabaioli,    Edward  Joseph    . 
Radway,     Robert    Franklin 
Raymond.    Bradley    Hickox 
Reed,    Marjory    Bernice 
Rhodes,    Robert    Weston    . 
Ring,   James   Manix 
Ritter,    Henry    Fiske    . 
Roberson,    Richard    Charles 
Rogers,  Charles  John  . 
Roaofl,     Ruth 
Rossman,    Sylvia    . 
Rothery,    Frederic    Albert    . 
Ryan,     Avis     Mary 

Ryan,    Leo    Thomas    . 
Ryan,   William   Partridge   . 
Salinger,   Arnold  Clarke 
Salk,  Gilbert  .... 
Salsman,    Shirley   . 
Saltzman,     Irving     Jackson 
Savino,    Leslie    Vincent 

Scalingi,    Albert   Vincent    . 
Schwartz,    Jack    Edwin 
Secor,    David    Stoddard 
Sheldon,    Doris  Jeanette 
Sherman,     Edith    . 
Sherman,    John    Rosier 
Shuldiner,    Charlotte    Sophie 
Sloper,     Harry     Wellington 
Slotnick,    Bertha    . 
Slowinski,     Emil    John 
Smith,    Gordon    Paul    . 
Spencer,    John    LeBaron 
Spencer,   Joyce  Mary  . 
Sperry,   Ruth   Catherine 
Stahlberg,    Paul    . 
Starr,   Carolyn   Mae 
Starvish,    Chester    Ralph 
Stern,    Melvin    William 
Stevens,    Robert    Armour 
Stewart,    Robert    Morrison 
Sturtevant,    Charlotte    Lee 


East    Whately 

Taunton 

Plymouth 

Amherst 

Longmeadow 

Dorchester 

Quincy    . 

Everett   . 

Florence 


Lawrence 

Springfield 

Sharon    . 

Amherst 

Athol      . 

Melrose  . 

Dedham 

Melrose  . 

Westford 

Brighton 

Norwood 

Gardner 

Millers    Falls 

Mattapan 

Hyde  Park 

Northampton 

Northampton 


West    Roxbury 
Pittsfleld 
Gloucester 
Belchertown 
Shelburne  Falls 
Acushnet 
Goshen    . 
Millbrook 
Auburndale   . 
West    Auburn 
Wantagh,    N.    Y 
Chelsea   . 
North    Amherst 

Turners    Falls 

Sutton     . 

Pittsfleld 

Medway 

New    London 

Wrentham 

Fairview 

Whitman 

North     Wilmingto 

Hardwick 

Leominster    . 

West   Medway 

Springfield     . 

Lynn 

Springfield     . 

Northampton 


Pittsfleld 

Gardner 

Monson  . 

Brighton 

Ashland  . 

Dorchester 

Northampton 


Somerville 

Boston    . 

Wilbraham     . 

West     Springfield 

Chatham 

Sheffield 

Brighton 

Pittsfield 

Holyoke  . 

Greenfield 

Salem 

West     Newton 

Belchertown 

Springfield     . 

Northampton 

Stoneham 

East    Taunton 

Brighton 

Arlington 

Winthrop 

Amherst 


Com 


Thatcher   Hall 

Phi    Sigma   Kappa 

Kappa    Sigma 

75    Sunset   Avenue 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Alpha    Lambda   Mu 

Q.    T.   V. 

Thatcher   Hall 

137   South  Main   Street 
Florence 

Thatcher    Hall 

Kappa    Sigma 

Adams    House 

277  Triangle  Street 

401   North   Pleasant  Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

116   East   Pleasant    Street 

31   Mt.  Pleasant 

Adams   House 
.Q.   T.   V. 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

Chi    Omega 

Adams   House 

Adams    House 
.Thatcher    Hall 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

16    Myrtle    Street, 

Northampton 

116  East  Pleasant  Street 

West    Experiment    Station 

Thatcher    Hall 

Belchertown 

Shelburne    Falls 

Adams   House 

Adams   House 

Adams   House 

Thatcher    Hall 

Kappa    Sigma 

Thatcher   Hall 

;!88    North    Pleasant    Street 

1147   North  Pleasant  Street, 

North     Amherst 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams  House 

Adams   House 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

:^82    North   Pleasant    Street 

Thatcher   Hall 

Alpha   Lambda  Mu 

Kappa    Sigma 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

Theta    Chi 

Ijambda    Chi    Alpha 

406    North    Pleasant    Street 

Adams   House 

Adams   House 

Kappa     Sigma 

43    West    Street, 

Northampton 

Mt.   Pleasant  Inn 

Thatcher   Hall 

Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 

3  89    North    Pleasant   Street 

Butterfield   House 

Tau   Epsilon   Phi 

48    Walnut    Street, 

Northampton 

Kappa  Sigma 

Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 

67   Butterfield  Terrace 

Adams  House 

Adams   House 

Kappa   Sigma 

277    Triangle    Street 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams   House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Theta   Chi 

Phi    Sigma   Kappa 

Belchertown 

Adams  House 

Kappa    Sigma 

Adams   House 

Thatcher  Hall 

3  89    North    Pleasant   Street 

Thatcher  Hall 

38   Cosby   Street 

58    North   Prospect    Street 
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Sullivan,   Anna   Elizabeth    . 
Surgen,    Henry    Ronald 
Symonds,     Richard    Jackson 
Symonds,    Ruth    Carolyn    . 
Tenney,    Hazel    Cora    . 
Teot,    Arthur    Stafford 
Thayer,     Barbara     Cashing 
Thayer,   Kasha  "Valentine   . 
Thompson,     Henry    Lord    . 
Tibbetts,    Frederick    Rogers 
Tilton,     Elizabeth    Dike 
Tolman,   Thomas  Jones 
TremI,     Martha     Abbott 
Trowbridge,    Gordon    Prescott 

Trufant,     Howard    Bicknell 
Tucker,    "William   Joseph 
Turner,    Mildred    Nancy 
"Vanasse,    Norman   Alfred   . 

"Walba,    Harold      . 
Walker,    Donald   Bnrgin 
Warner,    Charles   Newton    . 
Warner,     Elmer    Roger 
Washburn,    Jean    . 
Wasserman,    Beatrice 
Watson,    Marjorie   Arline    . 
Webster,   Dobson   Lindley   . 
Weeks,   Wilder   Leon   . 
Weinhold,     Raymond    Arnold 
Wheeler,    Janet   Elizabeth   . 
Whitcomb,   Marian   Eloise   . 
White,    Arthur    Francis 
Willemain,    Bernard    Maurice 
Willett,    Pauline    Viola 
Williams,    Laura    . 
Wilson,    Mark   Curtis    . 
Wood.   Donald  Guilford,   Jr. 
Wright,    David   Joy 

Wroe,    Robert    Leonard 
Young,  Philip  Mason   . 
Young,     Robert     Lewis 
Young,    Stanley    Harri.? 
Yurkstas.    Algirdas   Peter    . 
Zewski,   George  John  . 

Ziegengeist,     Margarete 


Amherst 

Hadley    . 

Melrose  . 

Worcester 

Northfield 

Pittsfield 

Groton    . 

Amherst 

Framingham 

Winchendon 

Woburn 

Norwell 

Turners    Palls 

Northampton 

Abington 
Pittsfield 
Greenfield 
Northampton 

Dorchester     . 

Pelham.    . 

Sunderland    . 

Sunderland    . 

Plainvillo 

Mattapan 

Westboro 

South    Weymouth 

Greenfield 

Worcester 

Springfield     . 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Holyoke  . 

Cheshire 

Peabody 

Ware 

Shelburne   Falls 

Northampton 

Foxboro 

North    Andover 

Worcester 

Peterborough, 

Bridgewater 

Northampton 

Northampton 


124  North  Whitney  Street 

145   Goffe  Street,  Hadley 

31    Mt.    Pleasant 

20   Allen  Street 

Adams  House 

30   North   Hadley   Road 

Adams  House 

Hickory   Farm 

318    Lincoln    Avenue 

Thatcher  Hall 

Adams   House 

Kappa   Sigma 

Adams   House 

129  King  Street, 

Northampton 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

Kappa   Sigma 

Adams  House 

36    Phillips    Place, 

Northampton 

382    North   Pleasant    Street 

Theta  Chi 

Q.  T.  V. 

171   Lincoln  Avenue 

Adams   House 

Adams   House 

Adams    House 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

Alpha     Gamma     Rho 

401    North    Pleasant    Street 

128    East    Pleasant    Street 

Sigma    Beta    Chi 

Kappa   Sigma 

Phi   Sigma   Kappa 

Adams  House 

Adams  House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Dreamont    Farm 

67   West    Street, 

Northampton 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

Thatcher  Hall 

Sigma    Alpha   Epsilon 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

401    North   Pleasant    Street 

357    Bridge    Street, 

Northampton 

248    Hatfield    Street, 

Northampton 


Class  of  1945 


Abelein,  Jean  Esther   . 
Adams,    Emil    John 

Aldrich,    Virginia    Anns 
Alfieri,     Joseph     George 
Alkon,    Selig   Jason 
Allen,     Elliot    Robert    . 
Allen,     Phyllis 
Allman,    Cynthia    Sargent    . 
Alpert,    Beatrice    Shevy 
Altshuler,  Justin  Lee  . 
Andersen,     Miriam     Lucille 
Andersen,    Patricia    Ramsey 
Anderson,     Edward     James 
Anderson,    George    Eric 
Anderson,    Warren    Earl    . 
Applebaum,    Cyril    Louis    . 
Army,     Thomas     James 
Aubertin,    Mar.iorie    Ann     . 
Baird,   Barbara  Elizabeth    . 
Balise,     Raymond    Henry    . 
Barr,    Charles    Everett 
Bar.sky,     Louis 
Bates,   Elizabeth  Ann  . 
Beach,    Dorothea    . 
Bean,    Marian    Elizabeth 
Beaumont,    Helen    Elizabctli 
Bernard,    George    Joseph    . 
Bickford,     Martha     Carolyn 
Bigelow,     Barbara    Anne     . 
Bigelow,    Ruth    Eleanor 
Bird,    Barbara   Helen    . 
Black,     Sidney     Nelson 
Bliss,   Thomas    Kent,    Jr.    . 
Bodurtha,   James   Norton    . 


Holyoke  . 
Northampton 

Springfield 

Amherst 

Roxbu  ry 

Springfield 

Holyoke  . 

Sharon    . 

Springfield 

Boston    . 

Lynn 

Springfield 

Scituata 

Arlington 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Ludlow  . 

Leeds 

Natick     . 

Roxbury 

Marblehead 

Worcester 

Williamstown 

Amherst 

South    Hadle 

Lake    Pleasa 

Northboro 

Milton     . 

Reading 

Roxbury 

Attleboro 

Southani])lon 


Butterfield   House 
Florence    Road, 
Easthampton 
Butterfield  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield   House 
13    Nutting   Avenue 
Butterfield    House 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
4  Warner  Rowe,   Leeds 
Lewis  Hall' 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield   House 
285    Amity   Street 
Lewis   Hall 
95    Fearing    Street 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield    House 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 


Part  II. 

Boles,     Phyllis     Gertrude     . 
Bourdeau,     Edward    Joseph 
Bowler,   Ellen  Cecilia   . 
Boy,   Wallace  Herin 
Bradford,     Priscilla 
Brady,    William    Gordon    . 
Bramble,    Dwight   Arthur   . 
Brautigam,   Lawrence  Conrad 
Bresnahan,    Patrick  John   . 
Briere,     Donald    Henry 
Britt,     Harold    John     . 

Brown,     Albert 

Brown,     Anne    Howells 

Brown  ell,     Marjorie     Helen 

Bryant,    Eleanor    Sarah 

Burdett,    Mary    Patricia 

Burgess,     Daniel     Fred 

Bussel,    Bernard    Philip 

Butler,    George    Daniel,    Jr. 

Butler,    Mary   Gladys    . 

B)itler,    Robert   Kenneth 

Byrnes,    Eunice    Colleen 

Cadorette,    John    Warren    . 

Campbell,   Raymond  William  John 

Campbell,    Robert   John 

Capen,      Catherine 

Card,     Annella 

Carlson,     Shirley    Marie 

Carney,     Mary 

Cataudella,    Salvatore    Frank 

Chandler,     Robert     Gregory 

Chapman,     Barbara 

Chaput,     Lucille     Olive 

Chase,   George   Albert   . 

Chatel,    Robert   Kenneth 

Clark,   Virginia    Ann    . 

Coffey,     James     Patrick 

Cohen,    Shirley 
Cohen,   Thelma   Fay 
Colburn,    Dorothy    Ruth 
Cole,    Ruth    Marjorie    . 
Collins,    Barbara   Hester 
Cooley,    Alan    Ashton    . 
Cooley,    Max    David 
Corriveau,     Joseph    Vincent 
Coughlan,    John    Samuel,    Jr. 
Coye,     Wilda    Merry     . 
Cromwell,     Helen     Etta 
Crooker,    Benjamin    Charles 
Crosby,     John     Francis 
Culbertson,     Alice    Jean 
Daniel,    Eldon    Cary    . 
Daunais,      Edward 
Dawkins,    John    Parish 
Deinlein,    Margaret   Mary   . 
Dellea,    Catherine    Teresa    . 
Deltour,    Robert   Joseph 
Derby,    Mayo    Alden    . 
Diamond,     Robert     Edward 
Dickinson,    Paul    Oliver,    Jr. 
Dillon,    Robert    Edward 
Dinsmore,   James  Lockett   . 

Donahue,    Frances    Elizabeth 
Donohue,  Michael  Joseph  . 
Doolittle,    Nancy    . 
Doolittle,    Robert  Howd,    Jr. 
Doten,    George    William 
Driscoll,     Joseph     Cornelius  " 
Durfee,     Carolyn    Wilmarth 
Dwork,    Harriette    Adele    . 
Edelstein,   Milton  Samson   . 
Edinburg,    Golda    Marion    . 
Epstein,     Robert     . 
Everberg,    Barbara    Pearson 
Ewing,    Ruth   Janet 
Parinha,     Edmund 
Fefer,     Melvin     Harold 
Fein,     Robert     Edward 
Finck,   Richard  Winthrop   . 
Piorio,    Nello    Fred 
Fisher,    Gordon,    Jr. 
FitzGerald,    ElizabetTi    Mary 
Flynn,    Kathleen    Marie 
Foley,    John   Joseph 
Foster,    James    Roy 
Pox,    Lester  Harold 


J. 


Marshfield 
Turners    Palls 
West     Springfield 
Holyoke  . 
Orange    . 
Wilbraham    . 
Palmer    . 
South   Hadley 
Holyoke  . 
Willimansett 
Xorthanipiou 

Dorchester     . 

Adams     . 

Mattapoisett 

South     Lancaster 

Charlemont 

Brockton 

Holyoke 

Leonia,    N. 

Ijeominster 

Worcester 

North     Brookfield 

Plymouth 

Dorchester 

Springfield     . 

Stoughton 

Holbrook 

Worcester 

Athol 

Lawrence 

Westford 

Ipswich 

Holyoke 

Foxboro 

Northampton 

Dalton     . 

Northampton 

Holyoke 

Worcester 

West     Springfield 

Northboro 

Natick     . 

Pittsfield 

Springfield     , 

Longmeadow 

Springfield 

West     Somerville 

Weymouth     . 

Upton 

Greenfield 

South    Natick 

Walpole 

Adams     . 

Newark,    N.    J. 

West    Hatfield 

Alford     . 

Monson 

Leominster    . 

Easthampton 

Easton,    Penn. 

Ware 

Greenfield 

Franklin 

Holyoke 

Worcester 

Wilbraham 

Plymouth 

Scituate 

Monson 

Brookline 

Lawrence 

Worcester 

Brookline 

Woburn 

Easthampton 

Fall    River 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Florence 

Hyde   Park 

Woburn 

Rockland 

.Jamaica    Plain 

Amesbury 

Greenfield 

Lowell     . 
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Butterfield  House 
Thatcher   Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Thatcher   Hall 
Thatcher   Hall 
Lewis  Hall 

40    Morgan    Street,    Holyoke 
Lewis   Hall 
21    Liberty    Street, 
Northampton 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield   House 
Lewis  Hall 

24   Longwood  Ave.,   Holyoke 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Lewis   Hall 
49    Fearing    Street 
Lewis   Hall 
Thatcher   Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
Thatcher   Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield  House 
;!07    Franklin    St.,    Holyoke 
Lewis  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield   House 
9    Sanderson    Avenue, 
Northampton 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis   Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Ijewis   Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
:!82    No.    Pleasant    Street 
266   Chapman   Street, 
Greenfield 
Butterfield  House 
936    Dwight    St.,    Holyoke 
Butterfield   House 
•  Lewis   Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Kappa   Sigma 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Stockbridge     House,     M.S.C. 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 

263    Bridge   Rd.,   Florence 
Lewis  Hall 
Tjewis   Hall 
Butterfield  House 
:!38    Lincoln    Avenue 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
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Friedman,    Mischa    Elliot    . 
Fuller,    Ray  Russell 
Fulton,    James    William 
Galas,    Benedict    Frederick 
Garvey,    Richard   Conrad   . 

Gaylord,  William  Henry,  Jr. 
Geller,  Jerome  Herbert 
Gibbs,  Margaret  Joyce 
Gilboard,  Harold 
Gillis,  Frederick  James 
Gilmore,  John  Edward 
Gingras,  Warren  Philip 
Gizienski,  Leon  George 
Gladding,  Edward  Martin 
Glancy,  Kenneth  Donald 
Glasei',  Donald  Walter 
Glass,  Samuel 
Glendon,  Robert  Edward 
Goehring,  Walter  Richard 
Goldin,  George 
Goldman,  Melvin  Norman 
Goodchild,  Carol  . 
Gore,  Margaret  Mary  . 
Gosling,  Louise  Pearl 
Gould,  Harris  Harold 
Gove,  Samuel  Kimball 
Gower,  Robert  Bartlett 
Grant,  Rose  Elizabeth 
Greenberg,  Harold  Lester 
Griffin,  Joseph  Patrick 
Griffiths,  Mildred  Cathella 
Grogan,  George  Francis 
Gross,  Herbert  Hyman 
Hadley,  Marilyn  Roberta 
Haeberle,  Robert  Wells 
Halkiotis,  James  George 
Halloran,    Jacqueline    Anne 

Hamilton,  John  Cameron  . 
Harcourt,     Ann    Patricia    . 
Hauck,    Marie    Catherine    . 
Hayward,      Natalie 
Hendry,    William    Robert    . 
Herrick,     Muriel    Chauncetta 
Hershman,    Hyman 
Hervieux,    Geraldine    Helen 
Hibbard,    Leona    Mary       .    ' 

Higgins,    Joseph   William   . 

Hill,   Agnes  May   . 
Hoey,    Richard    Michael 
Holmes,    Jane    Catherine    . 
Huff,     Marjorie    Phyllis 
Hughes,    John    Thomas 
Hughes,    Mary   Alice    . 
Hunter,    David    Huston 
Hurd,  Virginia  Alice  . 
Hyatt,     Phyllis     Louise 
lampietro,     Philip    Vincent 
Italia,    Salvatoro    James 
Ja:ckson,    Henry   Harvey,    Jr. 
Jackson,    Richard   Field 
Jakeman,   Brooks   Rockefeller 
Jeffway,  Rosemary  Grace  . 
Jenks,     Marguerite 
Johnston,     Ruth     . 
Jones,    Frederick    Lockhart 
Jones,    Nelson    Vayo    . 
Julian,   Virginia   Louise 
Kane,     Ellen    Joan 
Kane,    Thomas    Joseph 
Kaplowitz,     Edward     . 
Kearney,    Robert  Francis   . 
Kelleher,    David    Emmett    . 
Kellogg,   Ransford  Waldo  . 
Kelly,    John   William    . 
Kennedy,    George   Lloyd 
Kimball,    Richard   Hardwick 
Kinsman,    Donald   Markham 
Kunces,    Joseph   Charles 
LaPountain,    Robert    Francis 


Laitinen,    Sally    Miriam 
Laliberte,    James    Joseph 
Lambert,     John     Edward 
Landon,    Marcus    Oliver 
IjaPlanto,    Virginia    Eva 


N.    Y 


Worcester 
Springfield     . 
Amherst 
Monson 
Northampton 

South     Hadley 

Pittsfield 

Huntington 

Lawrence 

West     Roxbury 

Brockton 

Turners    Falls 

North    Hadley 

Millbury 

Chicopee 

Bronxville, 

Roxbury 

Winchester 

Holyoke 

Lynn 

Lawrence 

Springfield 

Florence 

Watertown 

Worcester 

Walpole 

Newton 

Greenfield 

Dorchester 

Holyoke 

Braintree 

Melrose 

Sharon    . 

Fall    River 

Shelburne  Falls 

Haverhill 

Northampton 

Winthrop 
North    Adams 
West    Springfield 
Lexington 
Chelsea 
Pittsfield 
Dorchester     . 
Belchertown 
Northampton 

Northampton 

New   Salem   . 

Worcester 

Greenfield 

Lunenburg    . 

Oak    Bluffs    . 

Hampden 

West    Roxbury 

Waltham 

Briarcliff  Manor, 

Middleboro     . 

Torrington,     Conn 

Attleboro 

Walpole 

Larchmont, 

Easthampton 

Springfield 

Spencer 

Hopedale 

Springfield 

Amherst 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Greenfield 

Southwick 

Northampton 

Adams    . 

Amherst 

Framingham 

Middleboro     , 

Northampton 


Gardner 

Holyoke 

Amherst 

frreat    Harrington 

Williamstown 


N. 


N.  Y 
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Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

COS    So.    Pleasant    Street, 

14    Hampden    Ave.,    Monson 

193      Prospect     Street, 

Northampton 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

R.P.D.   3 

Thatcher  Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lews  Hall 

Le.Avis  Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

165    West     Street,    Florence 

Butterfield    House 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  HaU 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

26   Adare   Place, 

Northampton 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

47    Spring    Street 

2     Massasoit    Avenue, 

Northampton 

135    West    Street, 

Northampton 

58   Sunset  Avenue 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Thatcher  Hall 

93    Fearing    Street 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield  House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

40   Farview   Way 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

16    Dana    St.,    Northampton 

Lewis  Hall 

99    East   Pleasant   Street 

Lewis  Hall 

Lfwis  Hall 

685    Bridge    Road, 

Northampton 

95    Fearing   Street 

60  King   Street,    Holyoke 

82   Prospect  Street 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 


Part  II. 

Lavien,     Harold     . 
Lee,     Dorothy    Florence 
Lee,    Elisabeth    Virginia 
Legg,    Kenneth    Appleton    . 
Lent,     Dorothy     Louise 
Lewis,   Donald   Alexander  . 
Linberg,    Jeanne    . 
Lipnick,    Saul   Kmmanuel   . 
Lippa,     Herman    Frank 
Litz,    Lois    Edith    . 
Litz,   WiUiam   Ernest,   Jr.   . 
Lucey,    William    Edward    . 
Luksis,   Lillian   Anne    . 
Lundy,     Richard    Dorr 
Lyman,    Donald    Richard    . 
Lyman,    Elizabeth    Cora 
Lyman,    Rachel   Gertrude    . 
Lynch,    Raymond    James    . 
Lynch,    Robert   Edmund 
Lynch,     Robert     Joseph 
Madorsky,     Sheldon     Aaron 
Magidson,    Norma    Josephine 
Magnuson,    Olivia    Leah 
Magri,   Joseph   Louis   . 
Mahoney,     Elizabeth     Emily 
Margolis,     Jacob    . 
Maroneey,   Cyrus  Francis  . 
Martin,   John   Joseph   . 
Martin,     Marion    Viara 
Martin,    Mary   Hilda    . 

Martin,    Richard    Studley    . 
Marulli,    Anthony    George    . 
Mathey,    David   Williarii 
Maturniak,     George 
Maynard,    Gloria   Theresa    . 
McCarthy,   Daniel  Jerome  . 
McKemmie,    Louise   Hilda   . 
Mears,    Virginia    Arlene 
Medine,    Thelma     Rosemary 
Mentzer,   Grace   Elizabeth   . 
Merrill,    Gilbert    Emerson    . 
Merritt,   Prances   Marguerite 
Merrow,     Robert    Eugene    . 
Miller,    Marilyn      . 
Milliken,    Horace   Newton    . 
Milner,    Mary    Alice 
Monroe,     Eleanor     Frances 
Moore,    Allison    Hamlin 
Morey,   Dennison   Harlow   . 
Moriarty,    Jane   Viva    . 
Moroni,     Arthur     . 
Mount,     Robert     Frank 
Mullaly,    John    Allan    . 
Murphy,    Francis   Joseph    . 
Murphy,    James    Henry 

Murray,   Arnold  Howatt,  Jr. 
Murray,    Joan    Ilene    . 
Murray,    Ruth  Jean 
Natti,    John    J.      .        .        . 
Nelson,    Andrew    Waldemar 
Newton,    Donald    George    . 

Niedjela,    Maxwell    John    . 
Xisbeth,   Val   Baggott  . 
Noahson,     Coleman 
Noone,     Barbara     Jane 
Ogden,     Margaret    Gray 
O'Keefe,     Constance     . 
Patton,      Elizabeth 
Pease,     Robert     Dwight 
Peck,     Arthur     Howard 
Petersen,     Helen     Christine 
Phippen,     William     Greeley 
Pierce,    Robert    Bradford    . 
Pierce,     Robert    Edwin 

Polley,     Myrtle    Holmes 
Powers,    John    Coleman 
Pratt,     Robert    Winthrop    . 
Prendergast,     John     Joseph 
Pullan,    Barbara    Louise    . 
Race,    Janet    .... 
Randazzo,     Anthony    James 
Rawling,    Richard   Albert    . 
Regnier,   Norman  Cartier  . 
Reines,    Eli      . 
Reynolds,    Thomas   Gates    . 


Jet 


Vt 


Dorchester 

Greenfield 

Shelton,    Con 

Nantucket 

Mavnard 

.Milton     . 

Newtonville 

Webster 

Mattapan 

Monson 

Monson 

Springfield 

Worcester 

Springfield 

Greenfield 

White   River 

Greenfield 

Holyoke 

Winthrop 

Milford 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Manchester 

Holyoke 

Arli  ngton 

Worcester 

Northampton 

Adams 

Amherst 

South   Hadley   Palls 

Stow 

Holyoke 

Melrose 

Amherst 

Boston    Harbor 

Westfield 

Amherst 

Milton     . 

Holden 

Bolton     . 

Danverg 

West     Springfield 

South     Essex 

Southbridge 

Hyde   Park   . 

Rochdale 

Dover 

Melrose 

West    Cummington 

Chicopee    Palls 

Holyoke 

Longmeadow 

Pittsfield 

Gardner 

Northampton 

Brockton 

Florence 

Rowley    . 

Gloucester 

Quincy 

Northfield 

Hadley    . 

Chappaqua, 

Brighton 

North    Adams 

Acoaxet 

Melrose 

Westboro 

Amherst 

Barre 

South     Braintree 

Winchester 

Paxton    . 

So.    Hadley   Fall; 

Southbridge 

Braintree 

Dalton     . 

Lawrence 

Andover 

Northampton 

Lawrence 

Richmond 

Feeding    Hills 

Boston    . 

Turners    Palls 
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Lewis   Hall 

Butterfteld   House 

Butterfield   House 

Lewis   Hall 

Butterfield  House 

T^ewis  Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Thatcher   Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

51    Phillips    Street 

Lewis   Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Butterfield   House 

51    Phillips    Street 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Butterfield  House 

111   Pearl  Street,  Holyoke 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

369    No.   Pleasant   Street 

41   Lamb   Street, 

So.    Hadley   Palls 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

'^4    Eames   Avenue 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis   Hall 

R.P.D.  #1 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield  House 

1117    No.    Pleasant    Street 

Lewis   Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis   Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewi,i   Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield   House 

Lewis  Hall 

93    Fearing    Street 

298   Race   Street,   Holyoke 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

88    Bridge    Street, 

Northampton 

Lewis  Hall 

33    Maple    Street,    Florence 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Northfield  Farms, 

Northfield 

Spruce  Hill,  Hadley 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

51   Phillips   Street 

Butterfield  House 

285    .\mity   Street 

47    E.    Pleasant    Street 

M.    S.    C.   Pai-mhouse 

51    Phillips    Street 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

24    Carew    Street, 

S.    Hadley    Palls 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Butterfield  House 

51    Phillips    Street 

Thatcher  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

787    Mill    St.,    Feeding   Hills 

Lewis  Hall 

82   Cottage  Street 
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Rice,    Mary   Virginia    . 
Richards,     Dorothy     Louise 
Rimbach,     Carolyn     Prances 
Robbins,    Carroll    Francis 
Roberts,     Doris     Helen 
Robinson,      Natalie 
Rose,     John     Pliny 
Ross,   Edward  Lester  . 
Rowe,     Alma    Elizabeth 
Ruggles,    Almon    Orcutt 
Rumminger,     Herbert     Ralph 
Rutan,   Frederick  Starr,   Jr. 

Ryan,   Robert   Irving    . 
Sacks,      Jason 
St.    Palley,    Theodore    . 
Sampson,     Martha    Mary 
Sandler,    Sylvia    Isabelle 
Sanford,    Norma    Eileen 
Saulnier,    Richard    Edmond 
Saver,    Barbara   Charlotte 
Steheuneman,      Irmarie 
Schwartz,     Arthur 
Scott,    Gladys    Rosemary 
Sellew,     Mary     Frances 
Shannon,     John     Ward 
Sherman,    Stanley    Ralph 

Shuman,    Paul    Robert 
Shuster,   Herbert  Victor 
Sibley,    Shirley   Mae 
Sidd,    Edward    Gene    . 
Sievwright,    Roy    Ewan 

Silverman,     Julius 
Simpson,    Albert    Stuart 
Smith,    Helen    Elizabeth 
Spear,    Marjorie    Emma 
Springer,     Samuel 
Sprout,   Wesley   Bradford 
Stadler,   William    Edward 
Stafford,    Anne    Darrah 
Stead,    Bernard    LeRoy 
Stedman,   Robert  Sheldon 
Stein,    Lucille    Charlotte 
Stewart,    Donald   Howard 
Strong,    Madge   Irene    . 
Sullivan,    Marie    Nancy 
Sullivan,   Walter   Charles 
Sussenguth,    Paul    Henry 
Swaubeck,     Lois    Marie 
Symonda,     Mary    Katherine 
Szetela,    Edward   Robert 
Tassinari,    Peter   Joseph 
Telander,    Dorothy    Edith    . 
Terry,     Nathaniel     Spaulding 
Thomas,    Helen   Margaret    . 
Thomas,    Jean    Burgess 
Tinker,    Ralph    Holmes,    Jr. 
Topol,     Sidney 
Tower,    True   .... 
Tripp,   Virginia   Ruth  . 
Trubey,    Dwight    Victor 
Van    den    Noort,    Virginia    Hazel 
Verrilli,     Rocco    Anthony    . 
Walker,    Barbara    Ruth 
Walker,     Quinn     . 
Walsh,     Rosemary     Brenda 
Wannlund,    Wallace    Russell 
Warden.    Alan    Satterlee 
Washburn,     Betty    Frances 
Washburn,     George    Arthur 
Waterhouse,    Marjorie    Rose 
Waugh,    Clifton    Mason 
Wein,    Stanley    Lee 
Weissbrod,     Barbara    Lucille 
Weretelnyk,    Joseph 
West,    Frederick    James 
White,    Carol    Haseltine 
White,    Philip   Robert   . 
Whitney,     Ethel    Blanche    . 
Whitney,     Porter    Emerson 
Wifsing,    Shirley    . 
Wilhelm,    Warren    Karl 
Wlliams,    Earle    McLeod 
Williams,     Richard     Arnold 
Winberg.    Wilma   Carolyn   . 
Winstanley,   Nathan   Bernard,   Jr. 
Wood,    Charles    William 


Con 


Amherst 

Worcester 

Sterling 

Norwood 

Springfield 

Lawrence 

Truro 

Berlin 

Berlin 

Brookfleld 

Leeds 

Brookline 

Hudson 

Brookline 

Pittsfield 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Longmeadow 

Saxonville 

Lawrence 

Leominster 

Springfield 

Ashfield 

Middletown, 

Milton     . 

Allerton 

Chelsea 
Boston    . 
Winchendon 
Brighton 
Northampton 


Revere     . 

Worcester 

Royalston 

Westwood 

Roxbury 

Hingham 

Holyoke 

Swampscott 

Lynn 

Holyoke 

Adams     . 

West     Boylston 

Chathamport 

North     Adams 

Springfield     . 

Holyoke 

Franklin 

Melrose 

Holyoke 

Salem 

Randolph 

Hingham 

Longmeadow 

Middleboro    . 

Great    Barrington 

Dorchester     . 

Abington 

Westport 

North    Chelmsfor 

Lynn 

Harrison,     N.    Y 

Onset 

New  York  City, 

Westfield 

Arlington 

Newark,    N.    J. 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Leverett 

New    Braintree 

North    Adams 

Holyoke 

Watertown    . 

Milton     . 

Wakefield 

Boston    . 

Westminster 

Charlton 

Holyoke 

Longmeadow 

Feeding    Hills 

Bayside,    N.   Y. 

Waltham 

\llston    . 

Monson 
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104    Northampton  Road 
95   Fearing   Street 
95   Fearing  Street 
Thatcher   Hall 
Butterfield    House 
Butterfleld   House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Lewis   Hall 

23    Center    Street,    Leeds 
a 05    Prospect    Heights, 
Northampton 
Alpha    Gamma    Rho 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis   Hall 
East  Pleasant  Street 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 

Thatcher   Hal] 

Lewis   Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Lewis   Hall 

70  Vernon  Street, 

Northampton 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Butterfield   House 

Thatcher   Hall 

Lewis    Hall 

25    Nutting   Avenue 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Butterfield   House 

179    Lincoln    Avenue 

Butterfield   House 

Butterfield   House 

Lewi!)   Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Butterfield    House 

Butterfield  House 

;^^ j^Iaenolia    Ave.,    Holyoke 

^72   Lincoln  Avenue 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis   Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Butterfield   House 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

95    Fearing    Street 

Lewis   Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Lewis   Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

RF.D     #3.   Box  44 

Thatcher  Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Le^t  nir'  ^""'  ^"'^"^^ 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield   House 

l^ewis   Hall 

;L1    Phillips    Street 

Thatcher  Hall 

^ilJ^r^'-'  ^'^^'^^  Hills 

Butterfield   House 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
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Yavner,    Melvin    Sumner 
Yetman,    George    Elliott 
Young,    Carlton  Bliss   . 
Zahner,   Henry   Richards 
Zuccaro,   Rudolph  Robert 


Dorchester     . 
South    Weymouth 
South  Williamstown 
Groton    . 
Somerville 


Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 


Broderick,    Harold    Matthew 
Hartwell,     George     Warren 
Parkinson,    Leonard    R. 


Special  Students 

Willimansett 
Springfield     . 
Amherst 


169     Irene  .Street, 

Willimansett 

31    Sterling  Street, 

Springfield 

33   Gaylord  Street 


Students  Registered  After  Catalogue  for  1940-1941  Was  Published 


Sanborn,    Lee   Lawrence    . 
Trees,    Malcolm    Parker 
Wheeler,    Esther    Hammond 


Bradley,    Roberta    Helen 
Franz,  William  Emil  . 


1942 


1943 


Holyoke 

Maynard 

Medford 


Southfield 
Middlebury,    Conn. 


Worcester 
Holyoke 
Worcester 
Willimansett 
Worcester 
IMiddleboro 
North    Amherst 
South    Hadley 


Clarke,    Russell    Tynan 
Gordon,    Sarah    Shirley 
Jones,     Clarence    Volk 
Marten,     Helen     Clara 
McCarthy,    John    Joseph    . 
Mendall,    Ralph     Bertrand,    Jr 
Slack,    Cornelius  William   . 
Workman,   John    Rodger    . 

1944 
Glazier,    Orman   Hemenway      ...... 

Harris,    Robert    Calvin 

Kivlin,   Joseph  Edward 

Reed,  Daniel  Graton 

Thresher,  Burton  Edwin Moorestown,    N.   J. 

Van  Atten,   William   Tennis East   Orange,    N.   J. 

Specials 

Atwater,   Harold  Conant,   Jr Agawam 

Nott,     George    Eugene Greenfield 

Packard,    Ralph  Ernest Oreenfield 

Phelps,    Helen    Duncan Montague 


Leverett 
Buzzards    Bay 
Dedham 
Westwood 


Summer  School  1941 

AUyn,    Millicent    J " Holyoke 

Amber,  John  R Pittsfield 

Aroian,     Haig Oxford 

Daker,    Ursula Amherst 

Baranowski,     Leocadia Easthampton 

Barry,    John    A Pittsfield 

Beauregard,     Constance Holyoke 

Bell,    Alan   W Webster 

Blake,    Mary   E West     Springfield 

Boyden,    Elizabeth Deerfield 

Brown,    Wendell    E Amherst 

Burkhardt,   Alice   A Holyoke 

Bussel,   Rose   R.   . Holyoke 

Chaput,     Ruth Holyoke 

Clough,    Portia    E Hartford,    Conn. 

Coderre,    Harry   L Holyoke 

Cook    (Mrs.),    Alice   M.      .  Greenfield 

Cousins,    Ivan    R.,    Jr. Greenfield 

Crane,   Vera   R Athol 

Daylor,     Mary    K.       .        .    ' Fall   River 

DiChiara,     Rosalie       ....  Holyoke 

Dihlmann,     Henry     G Shute.sbury 

Dodge,    Bertha    A Tjeverett 

Donaldson,    T.    Elsie Ware 

Donoghue,     Marion     L " Xewburyport 

Duffin,   Orley  L T.ongmeadow 

Dunleavey,   Ruth  M Holyoke 

DwTer,    Katherine       •        .       ■ Hadley 

Edminster,    Talcott    W East  Freetown 

Escott,    Beatrice Willimansett 

Ewing,    Robert    S Easthampton 
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Garrity,    Francis    J Pittsfield 

Gerrard    (Mrs.),    Ethel    M Holyoke 

Gleason,    Mary    A West    Springfield 

Gordon,    Sarah    S Holyoke 

Gordon,    Thomas   P.,   Jr Northampton 

Gray,     Dorothy Shelburne    Falls 

Hansen,    Walter    E Springfield 

Hawley,    Helen    M Holyoke 

Hedlund,    Norma    L Braintrea 

Hemond,   Robert  ...  Holyoko 

Horst,     Gerda     N North  Amherst 

Hood,     Charles    S Greenfield 

Houghton    (Mrs.),    Prances    D Amherst 

Jubinbille,   Laura  F Hatfield 

Kehoe,    Hester Rutherford,    New    Jersey 

Keil,    Dana    A Attleboro 

Kelly,    Catherine    E Ware 

Kelly,    Mary    E Ware 

Kenny,     June Palmer 

Kozak,    Mary    Anne Easthampton 

LaPlante,   Albert  A.,   Jr Auburndale 

Lapolice,     Olive    I Ware 

Latow,     Sidney    M.       .         .  Springfield 

Lawley,    Evelyn   G Florence 

Leary,    Margaret    E .        .        .        .        .        .  Holyoke 

Lee,     Dorothy     H Hadley 

Lombard,    William    R West  Springfield 

Lovett,     Anna    E Hatfield 

Lyman,   Lou   M Easthampton 

Maher,   Catherine  L .        .  Westfield 

Maher,   Mary  A Westfield 

Main,    Frederic    H Holyoke 

Maloy,    Richard   E Pittsfield 

Mann,    William Pittsfield 

Marcoullier,    Arthur   S Westfield 

Marsh,    John   P " Danvers 

Miller,    Eleanor    B Hadley 

Miller,   Fred   W Longmeadow 

Mills,     Harriet     L Holyoke 

Mitchell,    Viola Hadley 

Moriarty,     Edward    J Holyoke 

Mushovic,    Elsie    R Greenfield 

MacCann,     Beatrice Ware 

McCartney,     Robert Amherst 

Mcintosh,    William    F North    Amherst 

MacKillop,   Kenneth,   Jr Amherst 

O'Brien,     Barbara Gardner 

Pero,  Sophia  M ,       .        .        .        .  Belchertown 

Phillips,     Barbara Greenfield 

Pierce,    Margaret   L South    Hadley   Falls 

Politella,    Dario .  Lawrence 

Porter,   Wayland   R Meriden,    N.    H. 

Pozzani,    Urbano    C West     Springfield 

Radner,    Sidney    H Holyoke 

Raedel,    Marian    N Winthrop 

Rallis,    Christopher    K Chicopee    Falls 

Rogean,    Arnold    H Melrose 

Rose,    Elizabeth    J Greenfield 

Roy,   Ida  B Springfield 

Ryan,     Cecilia .  Hatfield 

Smith,     Esther    E Easthampton 

Sparks,    Edward    F Pittsfield 

Spencer,    John    L West  Newton 

Stein,    Rivka    Marie Holyoko 

Sullivan,     Dorothy Holyoke 

Thayer,    Donald Worcester 

Turner,    Mildred    N Greenfield 

Ufford,    Uldene    C Bellows    Falls,     Vermont 

Walker,    Donald  B Amherst 

Wenzel    (Mrs.),    Helen Amherst 

Whalen,    Francis    J Springfield 

Whalen,     May    E Springfield 

Wood,     Maude    U. Marshfield 

Woodard,     Elizabeth    . Leverett 
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Summary  By  Cl-^sses 


Class 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Special     ...... 

170 
173 
235 
231 
3 

97 

95 

110 

149 

267 
268 
345 
380 
3 

812 

451 

1,263 

Geographical  Summary 


Massachusetts 

Maine 

New    Hampshire 

Vermont 

Rhode   Island 

Connecticut 

New  York     . 


1,211 
1 
2 
6 
1 
11 
21 


New   Jersey 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
Hawaii 

Greece 

Total 


Summary  of  Short  Course  Enrollment 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Stockbridge   School   of   Agriculture 
Second  Year 
First   Year 

Specials      .... 
"Winter   School,    1941 

100 
101 

103 

5 
9 
1 

1 

105 

110 

1 

104 

Totals 

• 

304 

16 

320 

Grand  Summary  of  Student  Enrollment 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Graduate     School     (First     Semester, 

1941)         

67 

18 

85 

Undergraduate  School   (First  Semes- 

ter,   1941)         .... 

809 

451 

1,260 

Stockbridge     School     (First     Semes- 

ter,   1941)         .... 

201 

14 

215 

Winter    School,    1941 

103 

1 

104 

Specials        .     . 

3 

1 

4 

Summer    School        .... 

41 

64 

105 

1,224 

549 

1,773 

Totals 
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Index 


Admission    to   the    College 

Board  .... 

Buildings    and   equipment 

Calendar,     1942-43 

Campus  .... 

Collegiate   course   of   instruction 

Committees    of    Faculty 

Courses  of   instruction    (summary) 

Degrees  conferred  in  1941   . 

Deportment 

Description   of    Courses 

Agricultural   Economics   and 
Management 

Agricultural    Engineering 

Agronomy 

Animal    Husbandry 

Astronomy   and  Meteorology 

Bacteriology 

Beekeeping     . 

Botany 

Chemistry       .  .  . 

Dairy    Industry 

Drawing 

Economics 

Education 

Engineering 

English 

Entomology 

Floriculture 

Forestry 

French 

Geology 

German 

History 

Home   Economics   . 

Horticulture    Manufactures 

Horticulture 

Landscape    Architecture 

Languages    and    Literature 

Latin     . 

Mathematics 

Military    Science 

Mineralogy     . 

Music    . 

Olericulture   . 

Philosophy     . 


28 
18 
14 
3 
14 
35 

115 
35 

118 
26 
39 

44 
39 
46 
47 
83 
66 
76 
69 
72 
49 
61 
85 
88 
40 
97 
74 
56 
57 

100 
80 

101 
94 
53 
59 
62 
61 
97 

103 
81 

108 
80 

103 
63 
93 


Page 

Physical    Education 

104 

Physics       .                ... 

83 

Physiology      .... 

68 

Plant   Breeding 

65 

Political    Science    and    Public    Ad 

ministration 

87 

Pomology       .... 

64 

Poultry    Husbandry 

50 

Psychology     .... 

91 

Recreational    Leadership 

43 

Religion          .... 

95 

Sociology        .... 

96 

Spanish           .... 

101 

Veterinary    Science 

52 

Zoology           .... 

77 

Division   of   Agriculture 

44 

Division   of    Home    Economics 

53 

Division    of    Horticulture 

56 

Division    of    Liberal    Arts 

85 

Division     of     Physical     and     Biologica 

Sciences    ..... 

66 

Employment    of    students 

20 

Expenses   of   students    . 

18 

Faculty,    members 

5 

Faculty,    standing    committees 

115 

B'reshman    registration 

27 

General    information 

13 

Gifts   and    Bequests       .          .          . 

149 

Graduate    School 

110 

Health    Service     .... 

17 

Historical     sketch 

13 

Honors    and    awards     . 

23 

Legislation              .... 

2 

Non-degree     courses 

112 

Officers  of  the  institution 

4 

Prizes             ..... 

24 

Registration    1941-42    . 

123 

Rooms            ..... 

19 

Scholarships    and   loans 

21 

Stockbridge    School 

112 

Student  activities  and  organizations 

25 

Summer    School    .... 

111 

Trustees   of  the   College 

4 

Trustee     Committees 

117 

Winter    School      .... 

113 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  make  a  gift  or  a  bequest  to  this 
college,  the  following  suggestion  is  made  as  to  a  suitable  form  which  may  be  used. 

There  are  a  number  of  worth-while  activities  of  the  College  which  are  handicapped 
by  lack  of  funds  and  for  which  small  endowments  would  make  possible  a  greater 
measure  of  service  to  our  students  and  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  religious  work 
on  the  Campus  is  an  example.  This  is  now  carried  on  in  a  very  limited  way  by 
current  private  contributions.  Further  information  concerning  this  and  other 
activities  in  similar  need  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the  President. 

SUGGESTED  FORM 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  State  College,  at  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  dollars." 

(1)    (Unrestricted) 

"To  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Massachusetts  State  College  in  such  manner  as  the 

Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or  (2)   (Permanent  Fund:  income  unrestricted) 

"to  constitute  an  endowment  fund  to  be  known  as  the 

Fund,  such  fund  to  be  kept  invested  by  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  State  College 
and  the  annual  income  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  in  such  manner  as  the 
Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or  (3)   (Specific  Purposes) 

"to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes," 

(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 

Amherst/  Massachusetts 

SPECIAL 

TWELVE  -  WEEK 

SUMMER  SESSION 

19  4  2 


Massachusetts  State  College  announces  a  special  twelve-week  Summer  Session 
beginning  June  1  and  ending  August  22,  1942.  The  purpose  is  to  make  possible,  for 
those  desiring  it,  the  graduation  from  college  in  less  than  four  calendar  years.  It  will 
also  make  available  at  once  certain  courses  needed  for  positions  and  enlistment  in  na- 
tional defense.  All  courses  carry  regular  college  credit  and  call  for  the  same  time  and 
standard  requirements  demanded  during  the  regular  college  semesters. 

This  twelve-week  Summer  Session  is  optional.  Regular  students  of  the  College  who 
cannot  arrange  to  return  for  the  summer  may  continue  with  the  four-year  college 
program  as  usual.  The  full  range  of  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  fall  and  spring  terms 
as  in  former  years. 
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Officers  of  Administration 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  D.Oec,  LL.D., President 

William  L.  Machmer,  A.M.,  D.Ed., Dean 

Marshall  O.  Lanphear,  M.S Registrar 

Robert  D.  Hawley,  B.S.,  M.B.A Treasurer 

Fred  J.  Sievers,  M.S.,  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  Director  of  the  Graduate 
School 

James  W.  Burke,  B.S Secretary 

Basil  B.  Wood,  A.B. Librarian 

Emory  E.  Grayson,  B.S. Director  of  Placement 

John  K.  Broadfoot Assistant  Treasurer 

GuNNAR  E.  Erickson,  B.S.,  C.P.A., Business  Officer 

George  E.  Emery,  B.S Field  Agent 

Francis  C.  Pray,  M.S., Assistant  College  Editor 


Faculty  of  the  Summer  Session^  1942 

George  W.  Alderman,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Doric  Alviani,  Ed.M.,  Instructor  in  Music 
Harold  D.  Boutelle,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Leon  A.  Bradley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Head  of  Department 
'Lawrence  E.  Briggs,  M.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Mildred  Briggs,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Robert  E.  Buck,  Ph.D.,  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry 
Theodore  C.  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology 
Kathleen  Callahan,  A.B.,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Harold  W.  Cary,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Richard  M.  Colwell,  M.S.,  Instructor  in  Economics 
Mrs.  Sara  M.  Coolidge,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Ecnoomics 
Bernard  J.  Doyle,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student 

Health 
Charles  N.  DuBois,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 
W.  Burnet  Easton,  Jr.,  S.T.M.,  Director  of  Religious  Activities 
Fred  C.  Ellert,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 
Evelyn  B.  Ellms,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene 
John  N.  Everson,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Carl  R.  Fellers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures  and  Head  of 

Department 
Richard  W.  Fessenden,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 
William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Horticultural  Manufactures 


Charles  F.  Fraker,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

Phih'p  L.  Gamble,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Mary  E.  M.  Garve}',  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Harry  N.  Glick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 

Maxwell  H.  Goldberg,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Walter  G.  Hargesheimer,  M.Ed.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Franklin  E.  Heald,  M.A.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Education 

Curry  S.  Hicks,  B.Pd.,  M.Ed.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Division 

Robert  P.  Holdsworth,  M.F.,  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Department 

Leonta  G.  Horrigan,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  English 

Arthur  N.  Julian,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German 

Adrian  H.  Lindsey,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management 

Clinton  V.  MacCoy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology' 

A.  Anderson  Mackimmie,  A.M.,  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology;  Head  of  Depart- 
ment; Head  of  Division  of  Liberal  Arts 

Oreana  A.  Merriam,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Walter  M.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Frank  C.  Moore,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Head  of  Department 

Claude  C.  Neet,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Ernest  M.  Parrott,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 

Charles  A.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Soil  Chemistry 

W'allace  F.  Powers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Head  of  Department 

Walter  E.  Prince,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English 

Albert  W.  Purvis,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Frank  Prentice  Rand,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English;  Head  of  Department  of  Languages 
and  Literature 

Victor  A.  Rice,  M.Agr.,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry;  Head  of  Department;  Head 
of  Division  of  Agriculture 

Walter  S.  Ritchie,  Ph.D.,  Goessmann  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of  Department 

Charles  J.  Rohr,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy 

Donald  E.  Ross,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Floriculture  and  Greenhouse  Foreman 

William  H.  Ross,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

Edna  L.  Skinner,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics;  Head  of  Division;  Adviser  of 
Women 

Ruth  Stevenson,  M.S.,  Physical  Director  for  Women 

Clark  L.  Thayer,  B.S.,  Professor  of  Floriculture  and  Head  of  Department 

Frederick  S.  Troy,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

H.  Leland  Varley,  M.  A.,  Instructor  in  English 

Winthrop  S.  W'elles,  M.Ed.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  Department 

Gilbert  L.  Woodside,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 


Genera!  Information  on  Twelve  Week  Session 

For  Whom — (1)  All  students  enrolled  as  candidates  for  a  degree  at  Massachusetts 
State  College  or  any  other  college.  (2)  Students  desiring  to  take  courses  for  Professional 
Improvement  to  earn  additional  credits  or  to  make  up  work.  (3)  Any  college  graduate 
who  desires  to  meet  the  requirements  for  advanced  degrees.  (4)  An\^  adult  person  who 
finds  courses  suited  to  his  preparation  and  needs. 

Credit  —  Certain  courses  will  run  continuously  through  the  entire  session  of  twelve 
weeks.  Other  courses  will  run  for  six  weeks  only.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  carry 
more  than  twelve  semester  credits  without  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

Admission  for  six-week  period  —  Students  may  be  admitted  for  the  six-week  periods 
June  1  to  July  11,  or  July  13  to  August  22.  During  the  first  period,  courses  marked  with 
the  index  number  (1)  are  available.  Those  with  the  index  number  (2)  may  be  taken 
during  the  last  six- week  period.  A  maximum  of  six  semester  credits  may  be  earned 
in_^either_^  period. 

Expenses  — 

Tuition  for  residents  of  Massachusetts 

for  12-week  session $40.00 

for  6-week  session ' 20.00 

Tuition  for  out-of-state  students $5.00  per  sem.  hr. 

Tuition  for  less  than  6  credits 5.00  per  sem.  hr. 

Physical  Education  and  Health  Fee 5.00 

Room  Rent  (for  12  weeks) 30.00 

Board  ($6  to  $6.50  per  wk.) $72-78.00 

Student  Rooming  —  All  students  who  are  not  commuting  must  live  in  College  Dormi- 
tories. Thatcher  and  Lewis  Halls  are  available  for  men  and  The  Butterfield  House  for 
women.  The  uniform  charge  of  $2.50  per  week  applies  to  all  rooms  regardless  of  location. 
Students  planning  to  go  home  every  weekend  may  apply  for  the  privilege  of  a  five-day 
week  rate. 

Physical  Education  and  Recreation  —  The  facilities  and  staff  of  the  Physical  Education 
Department  are  available  for  students.  Instruction  in  touch  football,  archery,  bad- 
minton, volley  ball,  swimming,  golf,  tennis,  baseball,  field  hockey  and  basketball  will  be 
given. 

Courses  —  More  than  seventy  different  courses  will  be  offered.  They  are  selected  from 
the  regular  offerings  by  the  various  subject-matter  departments  and  taught  by  regular 
mernbers  of  the  college  faculty.  Semester  courses  carrying  three  credits  will  meet  four 
times  a  week  if  scheduled  through  twelve  weeks  or  eight  times  a  week  if  completed  in  six 
weeks.  A  year  course  carrying  six  semester  credits  will  meet  eight  times  weekly.  All 
college  students  are  expected  to  carry  two  courses  throughout  the  entire  session  of  twelve 
weeks.  Courses  are  numbered  the  same  as  in  the  college  catalogue  for  the  college  year 
1 941  -42.  For  a  brief  description  of  the  courses  and  a  statement  of  their  content  students 
>hould  consult  the  catalogue. 


List  of  Twelve  Week  Courses 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered,  but  ;i  niininiuni  of  six  students  will  be  required 
for   each   course: 

'Bacteriology  31  &  31 A 

Introductory 6  wks.  4  cr. 

^Bacteriology  52 

Advanced 6  3 

Bacteriology  81  &  82 

Applied 12  6 

Chemistry  25  &  26 

Qualitative 12  6 

Chemistry  51  &  52 

Organic 12  8 

Chemistry  61  &  62 

Quantitative 12  8 

Chemistry  75  &  76 

Physical 12  6 

Mathematics  29  &  30 

Calculus 12  6 

^Mathematics  55 

of  Finance 6  3 

^Mathematics  62 

Statistics 6  3 

Mathematics  91  &  92 12  6 

Calculus  and  Differential  Equations 

Physics  25  &  26 12  8 

General 

Zoology  65  &  66 12  6 

Comparative  Vertebrate 

Zoology  75  &  76 12  6 

Vertebrate  Embryology 

Economis  25 6  3 

Elements 

Economics  81  &  82 12  6 

Business  Accounting 

^Economics  63 6  3 

Political  Science 

'Economics  65 6  3 

Constitutional  Law 

Economics  61  &  62 12  6 

Public  Administration 

'Education  66 6  3 

History  of 

^Education  74 - 6  3 

Secondary  School  Management 

'Education  88 6  3 

Secondary  School  Curriculum 

2Education  72 6  3 

Vocation  Education  in  Agriculture 


^Education  82 6  wks.  3  cr. 

Technique  of  Teaching  Agriculture 
^Education  (G) 6  2 

Professional  Possessions 
^Education  (G) 6  2 

Secondary  Administration 
Psychology  26 6  3 

General 
^Psychology  86 6  3 

Industrial 
2Philosophy  64 6  3 

Ethics 
English  25  &  26 12  4 

Literature 
English  29  &  30 12  2 

Public  Speaking 
■■^English  54 6  3 

Renaissance  in  England 
English  60 12  3 

American  Literature 
English  62 12  3 

Romantic  Poetry 
English  68 12  3 

Modern  Drama  .  ^  / 

•German  25.  .J.U.L -i**-  -^ 

Short  Story 
•History  25 6  3 

American  Goverment 
2History  32 6  3 

English 
History  59  &  60 12  6 

of  U.  S. 
•History  70 6  3 

Europe  since  1914 
-Home  Economics  30 6  3 

Foods 
•Home  Economics  31 ■ 6  3 

Applied  Design 
^Home  Economics  81 6  3 

Methods  of  Teaching 
•Sociology  84 6  3 

Conservation  of  the  Family 
Agricultural  Economics  79  &  80 12  6 

Statistics 
^Agronomy  52 6  3 

Soil  Utilization 
•Agronomy  57 6  3 

Interrelations  of  the  Soil  &  Plant 
•Agronomy  78 6  3 

Fertilizers 
^Animal  Husbandry  91 6  3 

Genetics  &  Eugenics 


^Floriculture  58 6  wks.  3  cr. 

Amateur 
^Forestry  55 6  3 

Management  of  Woodlands 
^Forestry  56 6  3 

Principles  of  Silviculture 
Horticultural  Manufactures  61  &  62 12  6 

Commercial  Practices 
^Horticultural  Manufactures  75  (and  81) 6  3 

Preservation 

General  Courses 

Typewriting 12  wks.  3  cr. 

Stenograph}' 12  3 

German  1&2 12  6 

^Spanish 6  3 

Music  61  &  62 12  4 

Appreciation  since  Romantic 
Religion  55  &  56 12  6 

Introduction  to  the  Bible 
(Old  and  New  Testaments) 


Application  for  Admission 


Applications  —  All  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to  The  Dean,  Massa- 
chusetts State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  An  advance  registration  fee  of  $5  is 
required  of  all  students.  This  amount  will  be  credited  on  the  Summer  Session  bill  which 
must  be  paid  in  full  when  the  student  enters  upon  his  course  work. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 
1942  Summer  Session 
Advanced  Application  for  Credit  Courses 
June  1  —  August  22 

Nams .- 

Address 

Are  you  a  teacher? Where? Subject? 

Are  you  a  College  Graduate? Instituion,  Degrees,  Dates? 

Are  you  a  Normal  School  Graduate? Instituion,  Dates? 

Are  you  a  High  School  Graduate? Institution,  Dates?.  .  .  .  , 

Are  you  a  College  Student? Where? Year. 

Do  you  desire  graduate  credit? Where? 

Do  you  desire  college  credit? Where? 

Please  list  courses  in  which  you  intend  to  enroll: 


College  Calendar  1942 -1943 

1942  June  1,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m.  Summer  Session  opens 

July  11,  Saturday,  End  six  weeks   Session 

July  13,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m.  Summer  Session  opens  for  second  half 

August  22,  Saturday,  Summer  Session  ends 

September  28,  Monday,  First  semester  begins  for  freshmen 

September  30,  Wednesday,  2:00  p.  m.  Opening  Convocation,  all  students 

October  1,  Thursday,  8:00  a.  m.  all  class  schedules  start 

jNovember  25,  Wednesday,  12  m.  to 

[November  30,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m.  Thanksgiving  Recess 

f December  18,  Friday,  4:30  p.  m.  to 

(December  28,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m.  Christmas  Recess 

1943  January  18,  Monday,  to 

January  23,  Saturday,  Final  examinations  for  first  semester 
January  25,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m.  Second  semester  opens 

April  22,  Thursday,  4:30  p.  m.  to 

April  26,  Monday,  8:00  a.  m.  Easter  Recess 

May  6  to  13,  Final  examinations 
May  14  to  16,  Commencement 


£julMm, 

MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE  COLLEGE 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DAY 


An  Invitation  to  High  School  Day 

To  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Secondary  Schools, 
To  Their  Parents  and  Teachers: 

Education  for  leadership  is  today  of  more  importance  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  is,  therefore,  a  particular  privilege  for  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  educational  program  at  Massachusetts  State 
College. 

Massachusetts  State  trains  for  leadership.  Its  graduates  have  assumed 
leadership  in  almost  every  field  of  endeavor:  in  business,  agriculture,  edu' 
cation,  in  the  numerous  professions,  and  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 

I  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  you  to  visit  the  College  on  High  School 
Day,  May  2nd,  that  you  may  learn,  here  on  the  campus,  of  the  scope  of  our 
educational  program. 

Dean  Machmer  and  Registrar  Lanphear,  as  well  as  members  of  our 
admissions  committee,  will  grant  interviews  throughout  the  day,  at  head- 
quarters in  Memorial  Hall.  They  will  answer  all  questions  relating  to 
admission  requirements,  curriculum,  expense,  and  other  matters  pertain- 
ing  to  the  undergraduate  program  at  Massachusetts  State. 

Members  of  the  college  staff  will  greet  High  School  Day  visitors  at 
Memorial  Hall  and  conduct  visitors  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  college 
buildings,  laboratories,  and  classrooms. 

Colonel  Donald  A.  Young  has  announced  that  the  dismounted  review 
of  the  cadet  regiment  at  the  College  will  be  held  on  May  2nd.  This  is 
an  annual  and  interesting  event  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  course  which  is  required 
of  all  freshman  and  sophomore  men. 

In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  presentation  by  the  student  dramatic 
group,  and  a  varsity  baseball  game.  Both  of  these  events  are  a  scheduled 
part  of  the  extra-curricular  program  at  the  College.  High  School  Day 
guests  will  be  guests  at  both  events. 

I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  find  it  possible  to  visit  Massachusetts 
State  College  on  Saturday,  May  2nd. 

Sincerely  yours 

Hugh  P.  Baker 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 

HIGH   SCHOOL  DAY 

May  2,  1942 

High  School  Day  at  Massachusetts  State  College  is  designed  to  give 
juniors  and  seniors  in  secondary  schools  throughout  the  State  an  oppor' 
tunity  to  visit  the  campus  and  to  learn,  first  hand,  about  the  educational 
facilities  which  the  College  provides.  Teachers  and  parents,  as  well  as 
students,  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  High  School  Day  program. 


The  undergraduate  course  of  study  at  Massachusetts  State  leads  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science,  or  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agri' 
culture  degree. 

Courses  are  divided  into  ''major"  groups  or  divisions:  these  embrace 
the  work  in  liberal  arts,  physical  and  biological  sciences,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  physical  education,  general  engineering,  and  home  economics. 

An  "■accelerated'"  program  at  the  College  makes  it  possible  (though 
not  compulsory)  for  a  student  to  undertake  and  complete  a  full  semester's 
work  during  the  summer;  thus,  an  entering  student  may,  if  he  wishes, 
complete  four  years  of  college  work  in  three. 


Dean  William  L.  Machmer,  Registrar  Marshall  O.  Lanphear,  and 
members  of  the  college  admissions  committee  will  be  available  for  personal 
interviews  in  Memorial  Hall  all  day  on  May  2nd.  Visitors  may  secure 
information  with  regard  to  admission  requirements,  details  of  curriculum, 
expenses,  possibilities  for  student  self 'help,  and  other  matters. 


Miss  Edna  Skinner,  dean  of  women,  and  Miss  Margaret  Hamlin, 
vocational  counselor,  will  greet  women  visitors  on  High  School  Day.  All 
women  are  requested  to  register  upstairs  in  Memorial  Hall  with  Miss 
Skinner  and  Miss  Hamlin. 


Members  of  the  faculty  and  staff  will  meet  with  visitors  in  Memorial 
Hall  on  the  morning  of  May  2nd  in  order  to  conduct  groups  of  visitors 
to  various  points  of  interest,  laboratories  and  classrooms,  on  campus  dur' 
ing  the  morning. 


Mr.  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  director  of  short  courses  and  head  of  the 
Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  will  be  in  his  office  in  South  College 
until  noon  of  May  2nd  to  explain  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Stock' 
bridge  School,  a  two'year  course  in  vocational  agriculture. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DAY  REGISTRATION  HEADQUARTERS 
ARE  IN  MEMORIAL  HALL.  VISITORS  ARE  URGED  TO  COME 
TO  MEMORIAL  HALL  AND  REGISTER  IMMEDIATELY  UPON 
ARRIVAL  IN  AMHERST. 


PROGRAM 

HIGH   SCHOOL  DAY 

Massachusetts  State  College 

Saturday,  May  2,  1942 

9:00  A.M. '12:00  M.       Registration  and  inspection  of  Campus. 

ALL  VISITORS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO 
COME  AT  ONCE,  ON  ARRIVAL  IN 
AMHERST,  TO  MEMORIAL  HALL  AND 
TO  REGISTER  THERE  AT  THE  IN- 
FORMATION DESK.  STUDENT  INVITA- 
TION CARDS  ARE  HERE  EXCHANGED 
FOR  TICKETS  ADMITTING  TO  THE 
EVENTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

10:15  A.M.  Groups  of  visitors,  under  guidance  of  members 

of  the  faculty,  will  leave  Memorial  Hall  to  visit 
classrooms  and  laboratories.  Visitors  should  be 
at  Memorial  Hall  promptly  at  10:15. 

11:00  A.M. -12:00  M.        Dismounted  review  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  cadet  regi- 
ment.    Alumni  Field. 

11:30  A.M. -1:00  P.M.      Lunch  may  be  obtained  at  the  college  cafeteria, 

Draper  Hall,  at  moderate  cost. 
1:15  P.M.  The  Roister  Doisters,   college   dramatic   society, 

present    George    Kelly's    ''The    Torch-Bearers". 
Stockbridge  Hall,  promptly  at  1:15. 
4:00  P.M.  Varsity  baseball  game,   Massachusetts   State  vs. 

Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Alumni  Field. 


From  9:30  A.M.  Until  Noon,  and  From  1:30  P.M.  Until  4:30  P.M. 
Dean  Machmer  and  Registrar  Lanphear 

AND 

Members  of  the  Entrance  Committee 
WILL  BE  IN  MEMORIAL  HALL 

FOR 

PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS 


Note  :  The  program  is  so  arranged  that  most  visitors  may  return  to  their 
homes  on  Saturday  evening.  However,  for  those  who  wish  to  remain  in 
Amherst  on  Saturday  night,  rooms  in  the  homes  of  townspeople  may  be 
obtained  at  $1.00  per  person.  Reservations  may  be  made  by  addressing 
the  Field  Secretary,  Massachusetts  State  College;  requests  for  reservations 
should  be  made  two  weeks  in  advance. 

For  extra  copies  of  this  booklet,  and  for  invitation  cards,  address  the 
Field  Secretary,  Massachusetts  State  College. 
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Sulhtm, 


STATE    COLLEGE 


COMMENCEMENT 
1942 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER 


To  Alumni  and  Friends  of  Massachusetts  State  College: 

The  Seventy-second  Commencement  at  Massachusetts  State  College  comes  at  a 
time  of  profound  crisis  in  the  lives  of  every  American.  In  graduating  its  young 
people  this  year,  the  College  is  sending  them  into  a  world  which  is  undergoing  the 
most  cataclysmic  battle  since  the  dawn  of  history. 

Last  year,  during  our  Commencement  exercises,  we  dedicated  two  new  student 
dormitories.  This  year  we  dedicate  rather  our  young  men  and  women  to  the  service 
of  their  country  in  whatever  capacity  they  can  serve  best. 

We  have  a  great  faith  in  the  abilitv  of  oin-  young  people  to  adjust  themselves 
to  conditions  which  have  no  basis  in  then-  past  experience.  We  have  faith,  too,  in 
their  sense  of  personal  responsibility  and  m  their  ability  to  face  without  flinching 
the  months  and  years  which  lie  ahead.  In  so  far  as  tlreir  four  years  of  education  just 
completed  have  contributed  to  their  value  as  citizens  of  a  nation  in  trial,  we  shall  be 
proud  of  what  our  College  has  done  and  we  shall  have  confidence  in  the  future  place 
of  Massachusetts  State  College  in  a  nation  which  needs  educated  young  people  more 
than  in  any  other  period  in  its  history. 

We  sincerely  invite  all  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  everywhere  to  be  with 
us  in  May  to  share  in  the  Seventy-second  Commencement  of  Massachusetts  State 
College. 

Cordially  yom-s, 

Hugh  P.  Baker 


M<  iiio.iiil  II  (ill  1 1 11.^   T<il:cii  Oil  Addal  Sli/irijicaiicc  Since  December  7,  lH'il. 


PROGRAM 


Friday,  May  15,  1942 

1 :00  P.M.    Annual  Spring  Horse  Show,  Riding  Park. 
8:00  P.M.    Flint  Oratorical  Contest,  Memorial  Hall. 


Saturday,  May  16 

8:30  A.M.  Roister  Doister  Breakfast,  Draper  Hall. 

10:00  A.lNl.  Annual  Meeting,  Associate  Alumni,  Memorial  Hall. 

11:00  A.M.  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  President's  OffK 

11:00  A.M.  Class  Day  Exercises,  Bowker  Auditorium. 

12:00  M.  Alumni  Luncheon,  Draper  Hall. 

3:00  P.M.  Alumni  Parade  to  Ball  Game. 

3:30  P.M.     Baseball  Game. 

Following  Game  —  Half  Hour  Concert  on  Chime. 

6:00  P.M.    Fraternity  and  Class  Reunions  as  arranged  by  organizations. 

9:00  P.M.     Roister  Doister  Plav,  "The  Torch-Bearers." 


Sunday,  May  17 

9:00  x\.M.  Academics  and  Varsity  Club  Breakfast  Meetings,  Draper  Hall. 

11:00  A.M.  Baccalavu'eate  Exercises,  Bowker  Auditorium. 

11:00  A.M.  Fraternity  and  Class  Reunions  as  arranged  by  organizations. 

3:00  P.M.  President's  Reception,  Rhododendron  Garden  (inside  house  if  raining). 

5:00  P.M.  Graduation  Exercises,  Physical  Education  Building. 

7:C0  P.M.    Reception  by  Associate  Alumni  to  Seniors  and  their  guests.  Memorial 
Hall. 

8:00  P.M.     Concert  on  the  College  Chime. 


Monday,  May  18 
10:00  P.M.     Sophomore-Senior  Hop,  Drill  Hall. 


8:30  A.M. 
10:00  A.M. 

12:00  M. 


2:15  P.M. 
3:00  P.M. 
3:30  P.M. 


4:00  P.M. 
6:00  P.M. 

9:00  P.M. 


ALUMNI  REUNION  PROGRAM 
Saturday,  May  16 

Roister  Doister  Breakfast,  Draper  Hall. 

Annual    Meeting   of   the    Associate   Alumni    and   election    of 

officers.   Auditorium,  Memorial  Hall. 
Ahmmi  Limcheon  —  Cafeteria  Service,  Draper  Hall. 

Table  service  will  be  provided  for  members  of  the  50  year 

class  and  for  returning  Alumni  of  older  classes. 
Concert  by  the  College  Band,  west  lawn  at  Memorial  Hall. 
Alumni  Parade,  Memorial  Hall  to  Alumni  Field. 
Varsity  Baseball  Game,  Alumni  Field.    Because  of  rearranged 

intercollegiate  schedules,  the  opponents  of  the  Statesmen 

at  this  game  will  be  a  service  team  from  a  nearby  army 

base. 
Following  the  game  there  will  be  a  half-hour  concert  on  the 

college  chime. 
Alumnae  Tea,  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  House. 
Class  and  fraternity  reunions  and  suppers  as  arranged  by  the 

several  organizations. 
Roister  Doister  Play  —  the  comedy  hit,  "The  Torchbearers," 

Bowker  Auditorium. 


1882  (60  year  class 

1887  (55  year  class 

1892  (50  year  class 

1897  (45  year  class 

1902  {40  year  class 


1907     (35  year  class 

1912     (30  year  class 
1917     (25  year  class 


1922  (20  year  class 

1927  (15  year  class 

1932  (10  year  class 

1937  (  5  year  class 

1939  (  3  year  class 

1941  (1st  reunion) 


REUNION  CLASSES 

David  Goodale,  129  West  St.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Frederick  H.  Fowler,  Box  86,  Shirley,  Mass. 
Dr.  Milton  H.  Williams,  Sunderland,  Mass. 
Charles  A.  Peters,  Goessmann  Laboratory,  Mass.  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Howard  Lawton  Knight,  1364  Kalmia  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 
William  R.  Cole,  Hort.  Manuf.  Laboratory,  Mass.  State  Col- 
lege, Amherst,  Mass. 

Clinton  King,  secretary,  31  Elm  Street,  Room  239,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Frank  B.  Hills,  90  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
David   H.   Buttrick,   chairman,   reunion   committee,   90    Gray 
Street,  Arlington,  Mass. 

William  Saville,  secretary,  reunion  committee,  65  Allerton 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Albert  W.  Smith,  26  Kenwood  Terrace,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Clarence  F.  Clark,  Sunderland,  Mass. 
Ernest  G.  McVey,  Lake  Street,  Hamden,  Conn. 
Albert   F.   Spelman.   We.st   Experiment   Station,    Mass.   State 
College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Mildred  Twiss  Briggs,  chairman,  committee  on  arrangements, 
Montague  Road,  North  Amherst,  Mass. 

Sergeant     David     Patrick     Rossiter,     president.     Lieutenant 
Anthony  Nogelo,  R.O.T.C,  Mass.  State  College,  John  Hanson, 
Fernald  Hall,  Mass.  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
Frank  Yourga,  Hort.  Manuf.  Laboratory,  Mass.  State  College, 
Amherst,  Mass. 

Wilfred  Hathaway,  chairman,  committee  on  arrangements, 
Memorial  Hall,  Mass.  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


ALUMNI  REGISTRATION  HEADQUARTERS,  MEMORIAL  HALL 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE   COLLEGE 


STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


"No  other  human  occupation  opens  so  wide  a  field  for 
the  profitable  and  agreeable  combination  of  labor  with  cul- 
tivated thought,  as  agriculture,  I  know  nothing  so  pleasant 
to  the  mind  as  the  discovery  of  an5^hing  that  is  at  once 
new  and  valuable — nothing  that  so  lightens  and  sweetens 
toil  as  the  hopeful  pursuit  of  such  discovery.  And  how  vast 
and  how  varied  a  field  is  agriculture  for  such  discovery. 
The  mind,  already  trained  to  thought  in  the  country  school 
or  higher  school,  cannot  fail  to  find  there  an  exhaustless 
source  of  enjoyment.  Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study;  and 
to  produce  two  where  there  was  but  one  is  both  a  profit  and 
a  pleasure.  And  not  grass  alone;  but  soils,  seeds,  and  sea- 
sons; hedges,  ditches,  and  fences;  draining,  drouths,  and 
irrigation;  plowing,  hoeing  and  harrowing;  reaping,  mow- 
ing and  threshing ;  saving  crops,  pests  of  crops,  diseases  of 
crops,  and  What  will  prevent  or  cure  them;  implements, 
utensils,  and  machines,  their  relative  merits,  and  to  improve 
them;  hogs,  horses,  and  cattle;  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry; 
trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers;  the  thousand 
things  of  which  these  are  specimens — each  a  world  of  study 
within  itself." 

—  Abraham  Lincoln  — 

From  address  at  Wisconsin  State  Fair, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  September  30,  1859. 

Note:  President  Lincoln  signed  the  Morrill  Act  making  possible  all  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges in  this  country,  of  which  we  are  an  honored  member. 


(BjuUdm, 

MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE    COLLEGE 


Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 
1942-1943 


The  two  year  course  in  practical  agriculture  at  Massachusetts  State 
College  is  known  as  The  Stockbridge  School,  named  after  an  early 
president  of  the  College.  Included  herein  are  descriptions  of  the 
various  courses  offered,  information  concerning  expenses,  enrolment, 
regulations,  etc.  In  the  back  of  catalogue  will  be  found  forms  for 
application  and  certificate  of  citizenship. 


The  College   reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments,  the  right  to 
withdraw  or  change  the  announcements  made  in  its  catalogue. 
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CALENDAR 
THE   STOCKBRIDGE   SCHOOL  OF   AGRICULTURE 

1942 

September  28,  Monday     Freshman  Registration 

September  29,  Tuesday    Senior  Registration 

September   30,  Wednesday     Opening    Convocation 

September  30,  Wednesday,  8:00  a.m First  semester  begins  for  Freshmen  and  Seniors 

November  25-30,  Wednesday,   11:00  a.m.  to  Monday,  8:00  a.m Thanksgiving  Recess 

December  18-28,  Friday,   4:30   p.m.   to   Monday,   8:00   a.m Christmas  Recess 

1943 

January    20-23,   Wednesday   to   Saturday    Final    Examinations 

January  23,   Saturday    First    Semester   ends 

January  25,   Monday,   8:00   a.m Second   Semester   begins 

March    1,   Monday    Placement   begins    for    first    year    Poultry    students 

March  29,   Monday ....  Placement  begins  for  all  other  first  year  courses  excepting  "Hotel"   students 

April   22-36,   Thursday,   4 :30    p.m.   to   Monday,    S  :00   a.m Easter   Recess 

May   1-5,   Saturday   to   Wednesday    Final    Examinations 

May    7-9,    Friday   to   Sunday    Commencement 

May  10,   Monday Placement   begins   for    "Hotel"    students 


THE  TRUSTEES 


Organization  of  1942 

Members  of  the  Board 


Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham 

William  C.  Monahan  of  Framingham 

James  T.  Cassidy  of  Boston 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara  of  Cambridge 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan  of  Amherst 

Joseph  B.  Ely  of  Westfield    . 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  of  Norton 

David  J.  Malcolm  of  Charlemont 

Harry  D.  Brown  of  Billerica  . 

John  W.  Haigis  of  Greenfield 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett  of  Boston 

Philip  F.  Whitmore  of  Sunderland 

Frederick  D.  Griggs  of  Springfield 

Richard  Saltonstall  of  Sherborn  . 


Term 


Expires 
1943 
1943 
1944 
1944 
1945 
1945 
1946 
1946 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1948 
1949 
1949 


Members  Ex-Officio 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  President  of  the  College 
Walter  F.  Downey,  Commissioner  of  Education 
Louis  A.  Webster,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 


Officers  of  the  Bo.\rd  of  Trustees 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  President 
Nathaniel  L  Bowditch  of  Framingham,    Vice-President 
James  W.  Burke  of  Amherst,  Secretary 
Robkrt  D.  Hawley  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 


Memorial  Hall 

Keeping  in  halloived  memory  the  "Loyal  Sous  of  Old  Massachusetts'' 
who  died  in  World  War  I. 

^We  Will  Keep  Faith  With  You  Who  Lie  Asleep:' 


(inscription  on  cast  facade) 


staff 

Officers  of  General  College  Administration 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  D.  Oec,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  College 
William  L.   Machmer,  A.M.,  D.Ed.  James  W.   Burke,   B.S. 

Dean  of  the  College  Secretary  of  the  College 

Robert   D.    Hawley,   M.B.A.  Basil  B.   Wood,  A.B. 

Treasurer  of  the  College  Librarian  of  the  College 

Roland  H.  Verbeck,  B.S. 
Director  of  Short  Courses 

STOOKBRIDGE   ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

President  Hugh  P.  Baker 

Director  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Chairman  Assistant  Professor  Richard  C.  Foley 

Director  of  Placement  Training  Emory  E.  Grayson  Assistant  Professor  S.  Church  Hubbard 

Professor  Rollin  H.  Barrett  Assistant  Professor  Harry  G.  Lindquist 

Professor  Lyle  L.  Blundell  Assistant  Professor  Miner  J.  Markuson 

Professor  Robert  P.  Holdsworth  Assistant  Professor  Ransom  C.  Packard 

Professor  Grant  B.  Snyder  Assistant  Professor  Oliver  C.  Roberts 

Assistant  Professor  Luther  Banta,  Secretary  Assistant  Professor  Charles  H.  Thayer 
Assistant  Professor  Lawrence  S.   Dickinson 


THE  FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Doric  Alviani,  M.Ed 146   Sunset  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Music 
Allen  E.  Andersen,  Ph.D Harkness  Road 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
LoRiN   E.  Ball,  B.S. 15   Allen   Street 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Luther  Banta,  B.S 21  Allen  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Poidtry  Husbandry 
Rollin  H.  Barrett,  M.S \^  Eames  Avenue 

Professor  of  Farm  Management 
Lyle  L.  Blundell,  B.S 38  North  Prospect  Street 

Professor  of  Horticulture 
''Richard   M.   Colwell,    "M.S 15.5    Sunset    Avenue 

Instructor  in  Economics 
Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Cook,  M.S 154   Lincoln  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics 
Llewellyn   L.   Derby,   B.S 395  North   Pleasant   Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Lawrence  S.   Dickinson,   M.S 28   Fairview   Way 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agrostology 

Parry  Dodds,  M.S Pokeberry  Ridge 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management 
Clyde   W.    Dow,    M.S 116    Montague    Road 

Instructor  in  English 
Charles  N.  DuBois,  M. A 65  Pine  Street 

Instructor  in  English 
Evelyn  B.  Ellms,  B.S.,  M.D.   The  Infirmary 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene 
John  N.  Everson,  M.S 1063  North  Pleasant  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Willliam  H.  Fitzpatrick,  B.S Mount  Pleasant  Inn 

Assistant  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufacturers 
Richard  C.  Foley,  M.S 47  Hallock  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
Julius  H.  Frandsen,  M.S. A 179   Lincoln  Avenue 

Professor  of  Dairying  and  Head  of  Department 
Arthur  P.  French,  M.S 22  Harris   Street 

Professor  of  Pomology  and  Plant  Breeding 
Emory  E.  Grayson,  B.S 91   Cottage   Street 

Director  of  Placement  Training 
Margaret  Hamlin,  B. A 76  North  East  Street 

Placement  Officer  for   Women 
Marshall  C.   Heck,   M.S 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anitnal  Husbandry 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 


Curry  S.  Hicks,  B.Pd.,  M.Ed. . 139  Sunset  Avenue 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  the  Division  of  Physical  Education 
"Robert   P.    Holdsworth,    M.F 279    Amity    Street 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Department 
S.  Church  Hubbard 123  Pine   Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture 
Walter  O.   Johnson,  B.S Draper   Hall 

Manager  of  Dining  Hall 
Karol  J.  KuciNSKi,  M.S 59'  Cottage   Street 

Technical  Assistant  in  Agronomy 
William  H.  Lachman,  M.S 149  Sunset  Avenue 

Instructor  in  Vegetable  Gardening 
John  B.  Lentz,  A.B.,  V.M.D. 100  Dana  Street 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Head  of  Department 
Harry  G.  Lindquist,  M.S 47  Fearing   Stree* 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying 
Adrian  H.   Lindsey,   Ph.D 36    Mount   Pleasant 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 

and  Farm  Management 
Miner  J.   Markuson,   B.S East   Pleasant    Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agriculttiral  Engineering 
Oreana   a.    Merriam,    M.S 308    North    Pleasant    Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
John  B.  Newlon 1039  North  Pleasant  Street 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
Ransom  C.  Packard,  M.S 53  Meadow  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
Raymond  T.  Parkhurst,  Ph.D 4   Sunset  Court 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of  Department 
Ernest  M.  Parrott,  Ph.D 30  Harris  Street 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 

Clarence  H.   Parsons,  M.S The   Campus 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Superintendent  of  Farm 
George   F.   Pushee 1147   North   Pleasant   Street 

Instructor  in  Agricultural  Engineering 
Arnold  D.  Rhodes,  M.F 55   Mount  Pleasant 

Instructor  in  Forestry 
Victor  A.  Rice,  M. Agr 104   Northampton   Road 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Head  of  Department,  Head  of  Division  of  Agriculture 
J.  Harry  Rich,  M.F 34  South  Prospect  Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 
Oliver   C.   Roberts,   M.S 24   Nutting  Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology 
Joseph  R.  Rogers,  Jr Strong  Street 

Instructor  in  Swimming 
Donald  E.  Ross,  B.S 72  East  Pleasant  Street 

Instructor  in  Floriculture  and  Greenhouse  Foreman 
William  C.  Sanctuary,  M.S 19  Allen   Street 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
Frank  R.  Shaw,  Ph.D 484  North  Pleasant  Street 

Instructor  in  Entomology  and  Beekeeping 
Edna   L.  Skinner,  M.A 95  Butterfield   Terrace 

Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Head  of  Division,  Adviser  of  Women 
Samuel  P.   Snow,   B.L.A 

Instructor  in  Hortictilttire 
Grant  B.  Snyder,  M.S 1146  North  Pleasant  Street 

Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening  and  Head  of  Department 
Thomas    Sproston,   Jr.,   Ph.D 

Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
Ruth   Stevenson,  M.S Mt.   Pleasant  Inn 

Physical  Director  for  Women 
William   H.  Tague,  B.S West    Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 
Charles  H.   Thayer South    East   Street 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Clark  L.  Thayer.  B.S 36  Mount  Pleasant 

Professor  of  Floriculture  and  Head  of  Department 
Alden  P.  Tuttle.   M.S 15   Cosby   Avenue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening 
Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  Ph.D 167  Montague  Road 

Professor  of  Pomology  and  Head  of  Department,  Head  of  Division  of  Horticulture 
H.  Leland  Varley,  M. A 44  North  Prospect  Street 

Instructor  in  English 
John  H.  Vondell 80   Fearing   Street 

Instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Foreman  of  Poultry  Plant 
John  M.   Zak,  M.S 306   Lincoln   Avenue 

Instructor  in  Agronomy 

*0n  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 


THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  organized  in  1918,  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  department  of  the  College  providing  training  of  a  strictly  vocational 
type  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  in  related  business  activities. 

Eight  programs  of  study  are  offered,  one  of  which  must  be  selected  by  each 
student  and  completed  as  specified  for  the  school  diploma.  The  present  list 
of  offerings  includes:  :     j     ; 

Division  of  Agriculture 

1.  Animal  Husbandry 

2.  Dair}^  Manufactures 

3.  Poultry  Husbandry 

Division  of  Horticulture 

1.  Floriculture 

2.  Fruit  Growing 

3.  *Hotel  Stewarding     . 

4.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

5.  Vegetable  Gardening 


.     (see 

page  20) 
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*Limit€d  enrolment 

Since  its  organization  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  the 
school  has  registered  over  2,500  students,  graduated  twentj^-three  classes  number- 
ing more  than  1,700  members  and  enrolled  for  the  last  school  year  (1941-42)  216 
young  men  and  women. 

The  largest  number  of  students  come  from  Massachusetts,  but  all  the  New 
England  States  are  usually  represented  in  the  student  body. 

Graduates  of  the  School  are  making  a  vital  contribution  to  the  war  effort  of 
the  state  and  nation  today.  To  be  sure,  former  enrolments  have  been  reduced 
by  the  competition  of  war  jobs  and  war  wages,  as  must  be  expected,  but  farmers 
will  alwaj^s  need  to  have  reliable  sources  of  skilled  labor  during  these  perilous 
years,  if  the  essential  increases  in  New  England  food  production  for  victory  are 
to  be  met.  More  than  ever  before,  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  is 
fulfilling  its  major  purpose  by  locating  hundreds  of  students  each  year  in  farm 
placement  and  employment. 

Even  in  the  armed  forces  of  our  country  nearly  two  hundred  Stockbridge 
men  are  now  serving,  largely  from  the  graduating  classes  of  the  last  five  years. 
They  are  found  in  every  branch  of  the  services.  The  technical  training  in  agri- 
cultural engineering  (gas  engines  and  motor  repairs  chiefly)  to  mention  only 
one  important  phase  of  their  work,  has  proven  of  invaluable  aid  for  Air  Force 
positions  in  ground  crews  and  flight  work  with  aeroplanes,  as  letter  after  letter 
testifies,  from  our  men  in  the  various  aviation  camps  from  Florida  to  California. 

In  line  with  the  School  and  college  policy  of  makng  a  maximum  contribution 
to  the  "Food  for  Victory"  campaign,  all  special  limitations  on  Animal  Hus- 
bandry and  Dairy  Manufactures  enrolments  have  been  removed,  because  of  the 
large  numbers  of  placement  and  farai  jobs  now  available  at  top  wages,  and  just 
as  many  men  as  possible  will  be  accepted  for  food  management  courses  in  Hotel 
Stewarding. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  concentrated,  technical  schooling,  aiming  directly 
toward  preparation  for  a  definite  field  of  work,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
useful  careers  of  our  graduates. 

General  Information 

Entrance  Conditions: — The  school  program  is  open  to  any  student  who  is 
seventeen  years  old  or  over  and  who  has  completed  at  least  an  elementary 
school  course  or  its  equivalent.    There  are  no  entrance  examinations. 


The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  is  not  intended  to  divert  students  at 
present  enrolled  in  high  schools.  Such  students  should  complete  the  high  school 
course  if  possible. 

A  graduate  of  a  Massachusetts  county  school  of  agriculture  or  of  an  agri- 
cultural department  of  a  high  school  in  this  state,  may  complete  certain  major 
courses  for  a  diploma  in  one  year,  if  he  is  recommended  by  the  director  of  the 
school  or  the  agricultural  instructor  because  of  outstanding  scholastic  and 
experience  record.  Statement  and  record  must  be  submitted  from  the  school 
with  application.  This  arrangement  cannot  apply  to  the  Hotel  Stewarding, 
Ornamental  Horticulture,  and  Dairy  Manufactures  programs. 

How  to  Enrol. — Fill  out  application  blank,  Form  I,  page  55,  giving  all  in- 
formation requested.  Be  sure  to  indicate  course  you  wish  to  elect.  Mail  this 
form,  with  citizenship  certificate.  Form  II,  on  same  page,  to  Director  of  Short 
Courses.  If  apphcation  is  accepted  you  will  be  notified,  and  certificate  of  citizen- 
ship will  be  kept  on  file  until  you  register.  For  Hotel  Stewarding,  Form  IV, 
page  57  should  be  used  with  Forms  I  and  II.  Neither  tuition  nor  fees  are 
required  until  the  week  of  registration. 

Registration.  — Registration  will  be  held  on  Monday,  September  28,  for 
freshmen,  and  Tuesday,  September  29,  for  seniors.  All  freshmen  students  should 
be  on  campus  from  the  day  of  registration  until  classes  open  on  Wednesday 
to  meet  required  appointments  for  mental  tests,  physical  examinations,  and 
individual  photographs  for  office  records,  and  to  have  class  schedules  and  indi- 
vidual programs  explained. 

Limited  Course. — Failure  to  complete  registration  on  date  designated  (on 
school  calendar)  without  notifying  this  office  in  advance  so  that  vacancy  can  be 
filled  from  reserve  list,  will  forfeit  any  further  consideration  of  an  approved 
apphcant  in  a  limited  enrolment  course. 

Instruction. — Instruction  is  given  by  the  college  teaching  staff  through 
classroom  teaching,  laboratory  exercises  and  practical  work.  The  work  of  the 
classroom  is  supplemented  by  demonstration  work  in  the  barns,  dairy  plant, 
greenhouses  and  orchards.  It  is  designed  to  offer  fundamental  information,  and 
to  establish  the  underlying  reasons  as  well  as  the  special  methods  employed  in 
the  various  operations.  The  advantages  of  the  college  instructors  and  the  college 
plant  with  all  its  resources  are  thus  made  available  to  young  men  and  women 
selecting  some  one  of  these  vocational  programs. 

First  Semester: — The  usual  College  holidays  are  indicated  on  calendar,  page  2. 
Second  semester: — Freshman  poultry  students  complete  only  one  month  of  the 
second  semester  because  early  placement  is  required  by  employers.  Other 
freshman  classes  continue  to  April  first,  when  most  students  are  assigned  to 
placement  jobs,  excepting  Hotel  Stewarding  freshmen  who  complete  two  full 
semesters,  taking  only  four  months  placement.  Class  work  is  required  at  the 
College  in  the  months  of  October  to  March  inclusive,  with  exceptions  noted; 
placement  training  for  practical  experience  on  jobs  away  from  the  College,  on 
a  wage  basis,  is  required  of  all  first  year  students  from  April  to  September 
inclusive. 

Credit  and  Diploma. — In  order  to  obtain  a  diploma  a  student  must  complete 
satisfactorily  the  program  of  study  in  which  he  has  registered.  A  student  fail- 
ing to  pass  the  requirements  of  summer  placement  training,  after  a  suitable 
job  has  been  assigned  him,  is  not  eligible  for  graduation  until  this  deficiency 
is  made  up,  and  may  not  be  allowed  to  enrol  for  the  second  year,  if  the  Director 
of  Placement  Service  considers  his  record  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Graduation  from  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  does  not  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  entrance  in  the  degree  course,  nor  are  credits  earned  during 
the  course  transferable  regularly  toward  credit  for  a  degree  at  this  College. 

G-raduation  Requirement. — No  student  will  be  graduated  unless  all  bills  due 
the  college  are  paid  on  or  before  the  Wednesday  preceding  graduation  exercises. 
If  paid  after  that  date,  and  otherwise  eligible,  he  may  be  graduated  the  follow- 
ing year. 


Diplomas  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  withheld  from  all  students 
who  have  not  paid  bills  due  the  College,  or  legitimate  bills  due  private  indi- 
viduals or  business  concerns. 

A  diploma  will  not  be  awarded  to  any  senior,  if  arrears  are  reported  by  either 
Club.  All  bills  for  second  semester,  senior  year,  must  be  settled  with  the  respec- 
tive Clubs  not  later  than  the  Wednesday  before  graduation. 

Attendance  at  commencement  sermon  and  graduation  exercises  are  required 
of  all  seniors. 

Seniors  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Goldthwait  Loan  Fund  will  have  di- 
plomas held  as  collateral  by  the  College  until  they  have  paid  up  loans  in  full. 
This  m  no  way  interferes  with  the  privileges  of  graduation. 

Scholarship  Regulations. — At  the  close  of  each  semester  students  receive  a 
formal  report  showing  the  standings  given  in  the  subjects  pursued  by  them. 

If  a  student's  semester  mark  in  any  subject  falls  below  60  per  cent,  he  is 
thereby  failed  (F)  in  the  subject.  He  shall  be  debarred  from  taking  the  final 
examination  in  that  subject  and  must  repeat  it  with  the  following  class. 

If  the  average  of  the  semester  mark  and  the  final  examination  is  below  60 
percent,  the  student  is  thereby  conditioned  (If). 

Student  grades  will  be  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  week  of  each  semes- 
ter and  again  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  The  Faculty  Committee  will  consider 
all  questionable  grades  after  each  marking  period,  and  instructors  will  note  on 
grade  reports  the  names  of  all  students  whose  work  is  seriously  deficient. 

When  a  student's  record  indicates  failures  or  uniformly  poor  work,  the  Faculty 
Committee  may  recommend  a  close  supervision  of  his  work  by  the  faculty  ad- 
viser in  his  major  course,  or,  if  his  scholastic  grades  disqualify  him  from  further 
work  in  the  school,  he  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  at  any  time. 

A  first  year  student  who  has  deficient  scholastic  work  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  in  February  shall  not  be  eligible  for  placement  training  until  his  work 
meets  the  required  standard. 

At  the  end  of  any  semester  a  student  who  has  a  failure  in  more  than  one  sub- 
ject or  is  conditioned  in  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  dismissed. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

Absences  from  Class 

(1)  No  unexcused  absences  will  be  allowed  from  classes.  (2)  All  excuses  for 
absence  shall  be  presented  by  the  student  in  writing,  and,  if  approved  by  the 
Director,  an  excuse  card  will  be  granted  to  be  signed  by  the  instructor.  Excuse 
cards  must  be  returned  promptly  to  the  office  when  properly  signed.  (3)  Stu- 
dents presenting  excuse  cards  covering  absences  are  expected  to  make  up  all 
work  missed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  (4)  Instructors  are  directed 
to  reduce  final  grades  five  points  for  each  unexcused  absence  occurring  on  a 
student's  record  at  the  end  of  any  semester.  (5)  No  excuses  will  be  accepted 
at  the  Short  Course  Office  unless  presented  within  two  days  after  the  student 
returns  to  classes.  (6)  Two  tardinesses  unexcused  shall  count  as  one  absence. 
(7)  Absences  from  classes  immediately  before  or  after  a  holiday  are  not 
allowed  except  by  special  permission.  (8)  The  Short  Course  Office  requires 
all  students  to  report  at  once  any  illness  to  the  college  physician,  particularly 
if  absence  from  class  is  likely  to  result  from  the  illness.  (9)  Students  fail- 
ing to  observe  these  rules  are  placed  on  probation,  and  may  be  asked  to 
withdraw  from  the  course  if  further  violations  occur. 

Absences  from  Examinations  or  Tests 

(1)  Any  student  who  absents  himself  from  an  appointed  examination  without 
sufficient  cause  shall  be  given  zero  thereon.  In  such  case  he  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  a  make-up  examination  unless  the  Director  so  requests.  A  previously  an- 
nounced test  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  be  regarded  as  a  test  or  as 
an  examination. 

(2)  Every  absence  taken  before  enrolment  (the  signing  of  the  registration 
card  by  the  teacher)  in  a  class  will  be  counted. 
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10 
student  Expenses 

Tuition. — A  tuition  fee  of  $50  per  semester  is  charged  students,  residents  of 
Massachusetts,  enrolled  in  the  Stockb ridge  School  of  Agriculture.  Students  who 
are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $110  each  semes- 
ter. The  tuition  per  semester,  charged  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  $110.  Students  entering  from  Massachusetts,  unless  of  voting  age  them- 
selves, are  required  to  file  a  statement  signed  by  either  town  or  city  clerk, 
stating  that  the  applicant's  parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  Massachusetts.  (See 
Form  II  in  back  of  catalog.) 

Variation  in  Charges  for  Two  Major  Courses 

Hotel  Stewarding  Course. — Placement  jobs  in  the  Hotel  Stewarding  Course 
are  not  available  until  after  June  1,  and  students  have  to  complete  two  semesters 
of  resident  study  each  year. 

Poultry  Husbandry  Course. — Because  of  earlier  placement  required  on  poul- 
try farms,  students  complete  only  one  and  one-quarter  semesters  of  class  work 
here  the  first  year. 

Summary  of  Expenses: 


Room  in  private  houses   

Board  in  college  cafeteria, 
weekly  ticket  20   meals,   $6.00 

Laundry      

Books,   stationery,   etc 

Tuition  fee  for  citizens  of  Mas- 
sachusetts      

Tuition  fee  for  out-of-state 
students    

These  figures  for  board  and  room  are  estimates  based  on  prevailing  prices  and 
are  subject  to  change  when  and  if  conditions  change. 

Special  Taxes  Voted  by  Students 


FIRST  YEAR 

SECOND 

YEAR 

First 
Semester 

Second 
Semester 

First 
Semester 

Second 
Semester 

All 

Majors 

$48.00 

Hotel 
Major 
$48.00 

Poultry 
Major 
$13.00 

Other 
Majors 

$24.00 

All 

Majors 

$48.00 

All 

Majors 

$48.00 

96.00 

13.50 

•      15.00 

96.00 
13.50 
15.00 

24.00 
3.50 
6.50 

48.00 

6.50 

10.00 

96.00 
13.50 
25.00 

96.00 
13.50 
25.00 

50.00 

50.00 

12.50 

25.00 

50.00 

50.00 

110.00 

110.00 

37.50 

55.00 

110.00 

110.00 

College    Athletic    Tax    

(For    freshmen,    one-half    semester) 

(For   seniors,   full    semester)    

Collegian    Subscription    

Social   Union    

United   Religious   Work    

Stockbridge   School  Activities    

Stockbridge  Class  Tax — usually  .  .  .  . 
The   Shorthorn — school   yearbook 

Freshmen     

Seniors     


First 
Semester 

Second 
Semester 

$6.75 

1.00 

1.00 

.25 

.50 

1.00 

$3.00 
6.75 

.50 

.25 

.50 

1.00 

2.00 
2.00 

3.00-4.00 
4.00-5.00 

Tuition  fees  and  special  taxes  of  $65.00  approximately,  are  payable  in  full 
at  the  Treasurer's  Office  not  later  than  one  week  after  classes  begin  for  the 
semester.  According  to  administration  ruling,  students  not  paying  semester 
accounts  when  due  are  suspended  from  classes.  All  checks  payable  to  the 
College  should  be  made  out  to  Treasurer,  Massachusetts  State  College. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  college  for  any  reason  before  a  semester  is 
half  completed  will  have  refunded  to  him  one-half  the  fees  paid  for  that  semester, 
but  one  who  leaves  after  completing  more  than  the  half  semester  will  be  allowed 
no  rebate  of  fees. 

The  placement  training  period  between  the  first  and  second  year  usually  en- 
ables a  student  to  earn  from  $150  to  $300  depending  upon  his  skill  and  general 
ability,  and  the  type  of  work.  Of  this  amount  $100  to  $200  should  be  saved  to 
apply  to  the  expenses  of  the  second  year. 

Praspective  students  should  understand  that  the  above  estimates  cover  ex- 
penses which  may  be  called  strictly  college  expenses,  and  that  there  are  other 
financial  obligations  voluntarily  placed  upon  students  which  they  should  expect 
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to  meet.  Chief  among  these  are  class  assessments  and  taxes  levied  for  main- 
tenance of  various  organizations,  such  as  the  Social  Union,  Athletic  Association, 
weekly  publications,  etc.  Such  expenses  vary  from  $15  to  $30  a  year.  Ad- 
ditional financial  responsibility  is  also  assumed  by  students  joining  clubs  or 
entering  into  other  social  activities  of  the  college.  Besides  the  amount  necessary 
for  clothes  and  traveling,  the  economical  student  will  probably  spend  between 
$300  and  $400  for  the  first  year  of  one  and  one-half  semesters  in  residence,  and 
$400  to  $500  for  the  second  year  of  two  semesters. 

Rooms 

Dormitory  rooms  are  available  only  to  students  of  the  four  year  college  course. 
Private  homes  in  the  town  furnish  the  only  source  of  rooms  for  Stockbridge 
students. 

Rooms  have  been  inspected  by  the  student  health  officer  and  students  are 
expected  to  make  their  own  rooming  arrangements  from  a  file  of  approved  places 
available  at  the  Short  Course  Office.  A  more  complete  listing  is  not  available 
until  after  September  15.  Students  select  their  own  rooms.  The  Short  Course 
Office  can  not  select  or  assign  rooms. 

Board 

Stockbridge  freshmen  are  not  required  to  secure  meals  in  College  cafeteria, 
but  can  do  so  if  more  convenient. 

A  number  of  public  restaurants  or  dining  rooms  are  located  close  to  the 
college  where  most  students  arrange  for  meal  service,  usually  approximating 
$1.00  a  day,  with  allowances  made  if  student  goes  home  on  week-ends,  class 
schedule  permitting. 

A  new  student  had  best  sample  the  various  places  to  find  the  one  suited  to 
his  needs,  or  where  he  can  meet  with  congenial  members  of  his  class  group. 
This  arrangement  is  entirely  a  personal  affair,  like  the  choice  of  a  room,  and 
the  School  assumes  no  direct  responsibility  for  such  services  in  any  way. 

Books  and  Supplies 

For  the  convenience  of  students  the  College  maintains  a  store  service  in 
North  College.  Here  all  textbooks  may  be  purchased  at  cost  plus  transporta- 
tion charges.  Students  are  informed  at  the  first  class  session  in  each  course 
what  books  are  required  and  must  secure  individual  copies  according  to  order 
list  sent  in  by  instructor. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  secure  secondhand  books  because  most  students 
find  the  texts  assigned  of  value  to  retain  as  reference  sources  after  completing 
a  course. 

Student  Aid 

Students  desiring  any  form  of  financial  aid  from  the  college  including  scholar- 
ship, employment,  or  loan,  are  required  to  file  apphcations  with  the  Student  Aid 
Committee  not  later  than  June  10  of  each  year.  Incoming  freshmen  are  allowed 
an  extension  of  time. 

These  application  forms  are  used  to  determine  the  comparative  need  of  the 
applicants  and  are  passed  on  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee.  No  student  is 
eligible  for  any  kind  of  financial  assistance  from  the  College  unless  he  or  she  has 
filed  the  required  form  and  has  been  certified  as  deserving  by  the  Student  Aid 
Committee.  Application  forms  may  be  secured  at  the  Placement  Service  Office, 
South  College. 

Self  Help. — It  is  recommended  that  no  new  student  enter  without  having 
at  least  $250  and  preferably  $350  with  which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  first 
year.  The  college  does  not  encourage  students  to  enter  without  money  in  the 
expectation  of  earning  their  way  entirely.  The  student  will  find  it  better  to 
work  and  accumulate  sufficient  funds  before  coming  to  college,  or  take  more  than 
two  years  in  completing  his  course. 

No  student  should  undertake  work  that  interferes  with  his  studies,  and 
students  should  understand  that,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  applications  for 
employment,  no  one  may  receive  a  large  amount  of  work  at  the  college. 
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First  year  students  particularly  should  not  risk  failure  in  xheir  beginning 
studies  at  Stockbridge  by  taking  on  such  extra  work  until  they  have,  at  least, 
tested  themselves  in  the  study  program  of  the  first  semester.  Certainly,  it  is 
advised  to  proceed  cautiously  in  combining  both  extra  work  and  athletics  at 
the  same  time,  if  the  student's  scholastic  record  is  at  all  questionable. 

The  Vincent  Goldthwait  Loan  Fund. — This  fund  was  established  by  Dr. 
Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  M.S.C.  1885,  of  Boston,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son  who  died 
in  1922  during  his  jimior  year  at  Harvard.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  worthy  senior 
students  who  find  it  difficult  to  secure  adequate  finances  to  complete  their  final 
year.  Only  seniors  needing  emergency  assistance  in  addition  to  funds  already 
available  will  be  considered.  Amounts  in  excess  of  $200.00  are  rarely  granted 
and  most  loans  range  from  $50  to  $150.00. 

A  regular  promissory  note  must  be  executed,  endorsed  by  parent  or  guardian, 
and  repayment  may  be  made  within  any  reasonable  period  after  graduation  up 
to  one  year.    There  is  no  interest  charge. 

Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships. — The  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Fund  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the  College.  Applicants  for  these 
scholarships  should  write  to  Sunmer  R.  Parker,  who  may  be  addressed  at  the 
College.    They  are  available  only  to  Hampshire  County  boys. 

Student  Employment  Projects 

Part-time  work  is  available  for  a  limited  number  of  candidates.  The  type 
of  work  to  which  students  are  assigned  consists  of  the  following : 

Clerical  and  office,  building  and  grounds  maintenance,  farm,  greenhouse 
and  orchard  duties,  helpers  in  livestock  and  cattle  barns,  and  all  other  or 
miscellaneous  types. 

General  Exercises 

Assembly  exercises  are  held  weekly  on  Wednesdays,  11:00-12:00  M.,  and 
serve  to  bring  together  all  Stockbridge  students  for  a  general  program  dealing 
with  matters  of  interest  to  the  College  and  the  School.  Among  speakers  who 
appear  from  time  to  time  are  the  President  of  the  College,  members  of  the  Col- 
lege staff  and  occasionally  others  who  have  interesting  subjects  to  present. 
This  weekly  assembly  also  enables  announcements  concerning  students  and 
student  affairs  to  be  presented,  and  permits  class  presidents  to  make  advance 
reservations  for  business  meetings  when  necessary.  No  unexcused  absences 
from  this  exercise  are  allowed. 

Two  assemblies  each  month  are  used  for  special  song  practice  to  train  all 
students  in  both  school  and  popular  songs. 

Student  Activities 

A  large  number  of  student  organizations  furnish  opportunity  to  students  for 
work  and  leadership. 

The  Massachusetts  State  College  Social  Union  was  established  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  All  students  become  members  of  the  Union  by  paying  a  small  fee, 
and  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  the  Union  gives  a  series  of  entertainments, 
free  to  students  and  faculty.  Memorial  Hall  is  the  center  of  student  activities 
and  contains  offices  for  the  various  student  organizations,  including  the  Stock- 
bridge  School  Student  Council.  On  the  first  floor  are  located  a  lounging  room, 
the  Memorial  Room,  and  the  offices;  in  the  basement,  bowling  alleys,  pool  and 
ping  pong  tables;  and  on  the  second  floor  an  auditorium  for  meetings  and 
dances.  This  building  was  erected  by  the  alumni,  students,  faculty,  and  friends 
in  honor  of  the  fifty-one  "Aggie"  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  World  War. 

The  Stockbridge  School  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  first 
and  second  year  classes.  This  body  serves  as  a  general  committee  on  student 
government  and  helps  to  maintain  the  best  traditions  and  customs  of  the  School, 
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A  student  yearbook  called  "The  Shorthorn"  is  pubhshed  annually  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class,  and  is  usually  issued  in  June.  All  students  subscribe 
to  it. 

For  those  students  who  play  musical  instruments  there  are  opportunities 
with  the  College  Orchestra  and  the  College  Band. 

In  the  place  of  fraternities  the  faculty  have  authorized  social  organizations 
called  "clubs"  in  the  Stockbridge  School.  There  are  two  such  organizations 
for  men  in  the  student  body,  Alpha  Tau  Gamma  and  Kappa  Kappa,  both 
owning  houses,  serving  as  social  and  residential  centers  for  their  groups.  For 
the  small  group  of  women  students  there  is  a  Tri  Sigma  Club. 

A  Stockbridge  Honorary  Scholastic  Society  called  "Stosag"  was  estabhshed 
in  1935  to  encourage  high  scholarship.  Students  whose  records  show  no  grade 
below  70  in  any  subject-  and  whose  averages  for  the  first  three  semesters  are 
85  or  better  are  elected  to  membership  in  the  society  each  June.  Engraved 
certificates  are  awarded  to  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  achieved 
this  distinction. 

Athletics  and  Physical  Education. — The  School  has  its  own  separate  athletic 
program  with  regular  schedules  in  football,  basketball,  ice  hockey,  cross-country 
and  winter  track.  Sweaters  and  insignia  are  awarded  to  team  members  and 
managers  in  these  sports.    The  official  insignia  is  the  letter  S. 

The  football  team  plays  a  schedule  of  7  games  with  preparatory  school 
teams.  The  basketball  team  plays  a  10  game  schedule;  the  cross-country  team 
usually  runs  3  races,  while  2  or  3  meets  are  scheduled  for  the  winter  track  squad. 
Ice  hockey  affords  6  to  8  games  depending  on  the  weather. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  freshmen  are  on  placement  training  during  the  spring 
term  which  leaves  only  seniors  available,  no  regular  team  is  maintained  in 
baseball.  Men  desiring  to  play  are  organized  into  teams  and  an  intramural 
league  is  arranged. 

This  athletic  program  is  entirely  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Physical  Education  Department  of  the  College  and  coaches  are  provided  for 
all  sports.  Instructor  Lorin  E.  Ball,  director  of  the  Stockbridge  physical 
education  work  is  coach  of  football,  basketball,  and  has  charge  of  the  spring 
recreation  program.  Assistant  Professor  Llewellyn  L.  Derby,  coach  of  the  varsity 
track  team,  has  charge  of  the  cross-country  and  winter  track  squads. 

All  students  are  urged  to  participate  in  some  sport  each  semester,  but  first 
year  students  should  be  sure  all  studies  are  well  maintained.  No  squads  are 
reduced  by  eliminating  the  inexperienced  players  and  everyone  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  play  in  games.  The  football  squads  for  the  past  two  years  have 
consisted  of  approximately  50  candidates.  Games  have  been  scheduled  for 
both  the  second  and  third  teams  so  that  every  man  on  the  squad  has  participated 
in  an  outside  scheduled  game.  Both  the  first  and  second  teams  in  basketball 
have  regularly  scheduled  games  and  an  intramural  league  schedule  is  arranged 
for  those  not  playing  on  the  first  squad. 

Every  care  is  exercised  to  guard  against  men  overtaxing  their  strength  in  any 
sport  or  game  to  the  detriment  of  their  health.  No  man  whose  physical 
condition  is  at  all  questionable  is  allowed  to  play  on  the  teams.  A  careful  check 
is  maintained  by  required  physical  examinations  for  all  students  given  by  the 
college  physician  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  A  second  examination  is 
made  of  each  man  before  permission  is  granted  to  participate  in  any  sport. 

Students  also  subscribe  to  the  college  varsity  games  and  have  attendance 
privileges  for  varsity  sports  on  the  campus. 

Class  work  in  physical  education  for  men  not  on  athletic  squads  is  required 
for  both  seniors  and  freshmen  during  the  first  semester.  This  consists  of  2 
class  periods  a  week.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  men  some 
knowledge  of  games  which  may  be  of  value  to  them  in  after  school  days,  as 
well  as  to  give  every  man  an  opportunity  to  develop  sufficient  control  over 
his  body  to  enable  him  to  get  pleasure  from  physical  activities  and  to  estabhsh 
correct  health  habits. 

The  freshmen  receive  instruction  in  soft  ball,  touch  football,  golf,  and 
swimming.  Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country,  instead  of  the  regular 
class  work.    The  seniors  take  up  volley  ball,  badminton,  archery,  and  swimming. 
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They  may  also  elect  football  or  cross-country.  The  classes  are  organized  into 
teams  which  compete  against  each  other  with  much  rivalry.  Students  are 
expected  to  wear  old  clothes  during  the  play  period,  and  shower  baths  are 
required  at  the  close  of  each  class  period. 

A  physical  education  building  containing  a  swimming  pool,  a  great  indoor  cage 
150  by  ISO  feet  for  all  kinds  of  sports  and  games,  and  complete  locker  room  and 
shower  bath  facilities  provide  ample  equipment  to  carry  out  this  program. 
Individual  equipment  is  supplied  to  all  members  of  the  football,  hockey,  basket- 
ball, cross-country,  and  track  squads. 

STUDENT  RELATIONS 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  in  honor,  manliness,  self-respect, 
and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  constitutes  the  standards  of  student 
deportment. 

Any  student  known  to  be  guilty  of  dishonest  conduct  or  persistent  violation 
of  rules  must  be  reported  by  the  instructor  to  the  Director  for  discipline. 

The  privileges  of  the  college  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at  any  time 
if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  college,  acting  through  its  President  or  any 
administrative  officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the  right  not  only 
to  suspend  or  dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name  conditions  under  which  students 
may  remain  in  the  institution.  For  example,  if  a  student  is  not  doing  creditable 
work  he  may  not  only  be  disciplined,  but  he  may  be  required  to  meet  certain 
prescribed  conditions  in  respect  to  his  studies,  even  though  under  the  foregoing 
rules  his  status  as  a  student  be  not  affected.  The  same  provision  apphes  equally 
to  the  matter  of  absences. 

Similarly,  also,  it  applies  to  participation  in  student  activities.  Though  this 
will  ordinarily  be  governed  by  the  rules  as  already  laid  down,  yet  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  college  authorities  a  student  is  neglecting  his  work  on  account 
of  these  activities,  the  privilege  of  participating  in  them  may  be  withdrawn 
for  such  time  as  is  considered  necessary.  Moreover,  it  may  be  withdrawn  as  a 
punishment  for  misconduct. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  College  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all  students  while  on  1he 
campus  and  for  this  purpose  maintains  a  Department  of  Student  Health,  staffed 
by  two  physicians,  two  resident  registered  nurses,  and  operates  a  group  of  three 
Infirmary  buildings. 

(1)  Physical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  of  all  undergraduate 
students  annually,  or  more  often  if  indicated.  This  examination  is  given 
to  freshmen  during  matriculation  week.  Evidence  of  a  SUCCESSFUL 
smallpox  vaccination  is  required. 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  offices  in  the  Physical  Education 
Building  and  in  the  Out-Patient  Building,  where  they  may  be  consulted 
during  college  hours. 

(3)  The  Infannary  consists  of  three  buildings  on  East  side  of  campus,  near 
Marshall  Hall,  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for  contagious  cases,  and  one  for 
out-patient  cases,  where  the  out-patient  clinic  is  conducted  daily  by  one 
of  the  Student  Health  physicians. 

Out-patient  hours  are:  Week  days  9:00-11:30  a.m.,  3:00-5:30  p.m.    Satur- 
days 9:00-11:30  a.m. 

(4)  Students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  physicians  at  the  first  sign  of 
physical  disorder,  or  for  even  minor  accidents.  Many  severe  illnesses  and 
much  lost  time  can  be  avoided  by  early  or  preventive  treatment. 

(5)  A  Trustee  ruling  grants  free  time  in  the  Infirmary  —  when  necessary  for 
treatment  —  up  to  seven  days  in  the  school  year.  This  free  time  applies 
to  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  students  only.  For  time  in  excess  of 
seven  days  or  for  other  bed  patients,  a  charge  of  $2.00  per  day  is  made 
against  the  patient. 
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(6)  In  addition  to  the  charges  specified  in  paragraph  5,  the  following  additional 
expenses  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(a)  Nurses.  —  In  case  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the  proper  care  of  an 
individual  the  services  and  board  of  this  nurse  will  be  paid  by  the 
patient.  Such  a  nurse  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
resident  nurse. 

(b)  Professional  Service.  —  If  a  student  requires  continuous  medical  atten- 
tion by  a  physician,  he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town  physician  and 
become  responsible  for  fees  charged  by  that  physician. 

(c)  Supplies.  —  Special  medical  supplies  prescribed  by  a  physician  will  be 
charged  to  the  patient. 

(d)  Laundry.  —  Expense  for  personal  laundry  or  cleaning  incurred  by 
students  while  in  the  Infirmary  will  be  charged  to  the  individual  student. 

GOODELL  LIBRARY 

This  fine  new  building  completed  in  1935  houses  the  College  Library.  This 
library  contains  one  of  the  best  collections  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences 
in  the  country,  with  special  strength  in  entomology,  botany,  chemistry,  horti- 
culture, landscape  architecture,  soil  science  and  animal  husbandry,  but  with 
considerable  collections,  also  in  literature,  history,  economics  and  sociology. 
There  are  over  128,000  bound  books,  and  over  50,000  classified  pamphlets  giving 
most  recent  information.  The  periodical  file  contains  over  500  current  maga- 
zines, both  scientific  and  popular,  and  a  careful  selection  of  periodical  publica- 
tions of  learned  societies.  The  Library  is  unusually  rich  in  files  of  journals 
and  publications  of  Experiment  Stations  and  learned  societies.  The  building 
is  open  on  week  days  from  7:50  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  from  1.30  to  4.30  and  7  to 
9  P.M.  on  Sundays  during  semesters  and  with  somewhat  shorter  hours  during 
vacations  and  Summer  School. 

The  building  is  named  in  memory  of  Henry  Hill  Goodell,  President  of  the 
College  from  1886  to  1904  and  College  Librarian  from  1886  to  1898. 

AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

Agriculture  is  a  field  in  which  women  have  always  found  some  opportunity. 
There  are  women  farming  independently,  in  all  branches  of  agriculture.  As  a 
rule  poultry  raising,  small  fruits  and  vegetable  growing  and  floriculture,  seem  to 
offer  women  an  easier  opportunity  than  dairy,  stock  and  general  farming. 
Women  are  also  finding  some  paid  positions  which  include  farm  and  estate 
workers  and  managers,  garden  service  workers  and  agricultural  officers  in  state 
correctional  institutions. 

For  the  woman  or  girl  whose  home  is  already  upon  the  farm  the  opportunity 
is  exceptionally  good.  With  the  help  of  an  agricultural  education  there  are  open 
to  her  many  means  of  increasing  her  own  or  the  farm  income.  With  the  knowl- 
edge of  farm  life  which  she  already  possesses,  and  with  the  possibility  of  securing 
occasional  help  from  her  family,  she  may  be  able  to  carry  on  and  develop  a 
profitable  enterprise  of  her  own.  The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  will 
afford  to  the  women  who  wish  to  engage  in  farming  the  practical  training  which 
they  will  need  to  fit  them  for  their  work,  and  will  open  to  them  new  doors  of 
opportunity.  The  particular  problems  which  women  engaged  in  farming  will 
have  to  meet,  and  the  special  fines  of  farming  in  which  they  will  have  favorable 
opportunities,  will  be  considered  in  a  series  of  conferences. 

Women  who  are  interested  in  taking  agricultural  courses  should  correspond 
with  Miss  Margaret  Hamliii,  Placement  Officer  for  Women. 

POSITIONS 

The  College  does  not  guarantee  positions  to  students  registered  in  any  of  its 
courses,  but  through  the  Placement  Service  it  has  an  opportunity  to  recommend 
students  for  a  large  number  of  positions.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  student's 
work  and  experience,  and  of  his  success  in  positions  for  which  he  has  been  recom- 
mended after  he  has  finished  his  course.  Opportunities  for  trained  men  and 
women,  especially  those  who  have  had  farm  experience,  are  good. 
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A  student  desiring  a  recommendation  from  the  college  must  meet  the  following 
conditions:  — 

(1)  He  must  be  of  good  character. 

(2)  His  previous  record  must  be  good. 

(3)  His  work  in  all  courses  must  be  satisfactory. 

Students  who  have  not  previously  had  a  considerable  amount  of  practical 
experience  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  recommended  for  positions  of  responsibility. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  better  positions  for  which  managers  or  superin- 
tendents are  wanted. 

VOCATIONAL  PLACEMENT 

The  work  of  locating  first  year  students  for  apprentice  training  from  April 
to  October,  after  the  resident  term  is  completed,  is  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Placement  Service.  Placement  training  for  women  students  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  Margaret  Hamlin  of  the  Placement  Office.  Every  effort  is  made  to  secure 
satisfactory  positions  affording  the  kind  of  training  desired  by  the  student,  but 
the  Placement  Office  cannot  guarantee  to  place  every  student  for  training,  when 
positions  are  not  available.  In  normal  times  placement  positions  are  secured 
for  all  students  who  are  eligible  under  these  conditions. 

1.  Positions  are  secured  that  will  enable  a  student  to  gain  practical  experience 
in  his  particular  vocation. 

2.  A  student  desiring  placement  at  home  may  arrange  for  such  assignment 
if  the  Director  of  Placement  approves.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  more  desirable 
for  a  student  to  spend  this  six  months  away  from  home  even  though  he  plans  to 
be  employed  there  after  finishing  the  course.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  students  who  have  already  taken  the  course. 

3.  If  credit  is  to  be  secured  for  the  six  months'  placement  training  the  follow- 
ing rules  must  be  carefully  observed. 

Rules  for  Stockbridge  Students  on  Placement 

1.  The  student  must  interview  the  Director  of  Placement  early  in  his  first 
year  in  order  that  his  qualifications,  the  type  of  work  he  wishes  to  pursue,  and 
his  general  fitness  may  be  determined. 

2.  No  final  arrangement  for  placement  training  may  be  made  by  the  student 
himself  until  the  Director  of  Placement  has  been  consulted. 

3.  Students  are  required  to  complete  their  period  of  training  without  unneces- 
sary absences. 

4.  No  transfers  are  to  be  made  by  a  student  if  he  is  to  receive  credit,  until 
permission  has  been  had  from  the  Director  of  Placement. 

5.  A  position  may  not  be  given  up  by  the  student  until  the  Director  of  Place- 
ment has  been  notified. 

6.  A  monthly  report  must  be  furnished  on  the  form  supplied,  and  submitted 
not  later  than  the  fifth  of  each  month  during  his  training  period. 

7.  A  student  whose  grade  of  work  is  regularly  poor  (below  a  70  rating)  in 
the  classes  of  his  major  subject  will  not  be  eligible  for  placement  training,  unless 
recommended  by  the  department  in  charge  of  his  major  work. 

8.  When  a  student  fails  to  complete  the  requirements  of  his  placement  train- 
ing with  a  satisfactory  grade,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  work  of  the  second 
year. 

9.  All  students  are  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  at  the  beginning  of  each  college  year.  Any  disabilities 
liable  to  affect  the  student's  placement  work  are  noted,  and,  if  of  a  serious 
nature,  recommendations  for  corrective  measures  are  supplied.  Parents 
should  understand  that  most  kinds  of  agricultural  work  require  a  well-balanced 
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combination  of  brawn  and  brain.    No  student  whose  physical  condition  is  ques- 
tionable will  be  accepted  for  placement  training  without  a  physician's  certificate, 
and  parents'  approval. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  both  employer  and  employee  that  the  same 
energy,  regularity  and  general  conduct  will  be  expected  of  the  student  during 
his  period  of  placement  training  as  is  expected  in  his  work  in  classes  and  on  the 
campus. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  six  months'  experience  is  educational  in  its 
nature.  Students  are  expected  to  earn  and  receive  a  reasonable  wage,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  training  is  the  experience  gained  rather  than  the  wage  earned.  The 
scale  of  wages  may  vary  in  different  localities,  but  each  man's  abihty  is  given 
very  careful  thought,  that  he  may  obtain  a  wage  that  is  fair  to  liim.  In  the  event 
of  any  misunderstanding  the  supervisor  should  be  immediately  informed. 

THE  LOTTA  AGRICULTURAL  FUND  FOR  GRADUATES 
ENTERING  AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS 

(Prepared  by  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  College  Committee  with  the 
approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Estate.) 

A  1940  decision  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Norfolk  County  made  available  the 
Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Agricultural  Funds  to  graduates  of  the  Stockb ridge  School 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  to  graduates  of  the  four-year  course  at  Massachusetts 
State  College.  This  decision  does  not,  however,  lessen  the  restrictions  nor  change 
the  purposes  for  which  these  funds  can  be  used  for  farm  financing. 

The  purpose  of  loans  from  these  funds  is  to  assist  meritorious  graduates  who 
are  without  means  in  establishing  themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits.  These 
loans  are  made  without  interest  or  service  charges  other  than  the  cost  of  title 
search  and  legal  papers.  They  must,  however,  be  paid  back  in  full  amount 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  there  are  certain  restrictions  on  their  use. 

To  avoid  disappointment  on  the  part  of  applicants  and  save  unnecessary 
work  and  expense  in  investigating  applications  for  loans,  there  are  certain 
questions  that  the  prospective  borrower  should  answer  for  himself  before 
making  application  for  a  Crabtree  loan.   The  more  important  of  these  follow: 

1.  Am  I  thoroughly  qualified,  both  in  training  and  experience,  to  success- 
fully manage  the  project  that  I  am  planning?  Experience  on  a  farm  or  in  the 
agricultural  enterprise  contemplated,  in  addition  to  classroom  training  is  one 
of  the  first  essentials  for  success.  If  such  experience  is  lacking,  it  is  usually 
best  to  delay  application  for  a  loan  until  acquired. 

2.  Is  the  project  that  I  seek  assistance  in  financing  really  an  "agricultural 
pursuit"  ? 

3.  Am  I  using  these  funds  entirely  to  establish  myself  in  business  or  are 
they  being  used  in  part  to  benefit  some  other  person  who  is  not  a  graduate 
of  Massachusetts  State  College  or  the  Stockb  ridge  School?  This  question  some- 
times arises  in  connection  with  "family"  and  "partnership"  propositions.  It 
has  no  reference  to  a  wife  or  other  dependent  but  no  part  of  the  loan  can  be 
used  to  finance  a  person  who  is  not  a  State  College  or  Stockbridge  graduate. 

4.  Am  I  using  these  funds  for  refinancing  present  debts?  The  purpose 
of  these  loans  is  to  "establish"  rather  than  "reestablish"  persons  in  agricultural 
pursuits.    They  cannot  be  used  for  retiring  present  debts. 

5.  Will  the  amount  that  I  can  hope  to  borrow  from  these  funds  adequately 
finance  the  enterprise  that  I  am  planning  to  engage  in?  Lotta  Agricultural 
loans  are  used  mostly  to  supplement  other  forms  of  financing  rather  than  for 
complete  financing  of  farming  operations.  Reasonably  definite  plans  for  the 
other  financing,  which  the  loan  is  intended  to  supplement,  should  be  worked 
out  before  applying  for  a  Crabtree  loan. 

6.  What  can  I  offer  as  security  to  adequately  safeguard  this  loan?  A 
Crabtree  loan,  like  any  other  loan,  should  be  safeguarded  against  possible  death 
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or  financial  failure  of  the  recipient.     While  character  and  personal  integrity 
of  the  applicant  are  large  factors  in  decisions  relative  to  granting  a  loan,  ade- 
quate security  should  be  provided  as  far  as  possible. 

7.  Can  I  amortize  my  debt  payments  and  other  financial  obligations  so 
that  I  can  repay  this  loan  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time?  Most  Crab- 
tree  loans  are  made  under  definite  agreement  to  repay  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  years.  The  Crabtree  applicant  should  therefore  make  certain,  barring 
calamity,  that  his  income  above  necessary  operating  and  living  expenses  will  be 
great  enough  to  allow  annual,  semi-annual  or  monthly  payments  on  this  loan 
as  well  as  on  other  debt  obhgations  that  he  may  be  carrying. 

8.  Will  this  loan  actually  help  me  to  make  more  money  or  will  it  merely 
delay  the  time  and  increase  the  burden  of  final  financial  reckoning?  The 
answer  to  this  question  and  also  to  No.  7  involves  careful  budgeting  and  plan- 
ning ahead.  Unless  an  applicant  can  show  on  paper  by  carefully  projected 
plans  and  budgets  of  expected  receipts  and  expenses  that  he  will  benefit  by  a 
loan,  he  is  likely  to  have  difficulty  in  repaying  it. 

Applications  for  the  "Lotta  Agricultural  Fund"  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Estate,  619  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  or  may  be  secured  at  the  Short  Course  Office  or  the  Placement 
Office  at  the  College.  Mr.  Emory  E.  Grayson  has  been  designated  as  the  Stock- 
bridge  representative  on  the  faculty  committee  which  makes  approval  recom- 
mendations to  the  Crabtree  trustees.  Decisions  regarding  the  granting  of  a  loan 
rest  entirely  with  the  Trustees  under  the  terms  of  Miss  Crabtree's  will. 

Up  to  June  1942,  ten  Stockbridge  School  graduates  have  been  granted  loans 
from  the  Lotta  Agricultural  Fund.  They  are  representatives  of  the  classes 
from  1931  to  1942. 
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DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

The  Animal  Husbandry  major  fits  students  to  cope  with  the  practical  problems 
of  live  stock  production  and  management.  It  supplements  and  supports  but 
does  not  duplicate  or  replace  the  necessary  experience  gained  only  through  actual 
manual  work  in  caring  for  animals.  As  a  foundation,  the  study  of  breed  history, 
live  stock  trends,  animal  anatomy  and  physiology  is  required.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  physiological  processes  in  breeding  and  feeding.  Later  courses  show 
how  these  processes  actually  function  under  the  stockman's  guidance. 

A  herd  of  about  150  dairy  cattle  including  Ayrshires,  Guernseys,  Jerseys, 
Holsteins  and  Milking  Shorthorns,  a  band  of  about  a  dozen  Percheron  brood 
mares,  a  flock  of  about  40  Southdown  and  Shropshire  sheep  and  a  herd  of  about 
20  Chester  White  swine,  together  with  modern  barns  and  equipment  for  hous- 
ing and  caring  for  the  above  live  stock,  and  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres 
used  primarily  for  the  production  of  feed  crops,  gives  ample  scope  for  illustrat- 
ing and  giving  practice  in  modern  methods  of  live  stock  handling.  The  farm 
and  barns  are  our  laboratory;  the  animals  and  accessories  our  equipment. 

Graduates  from  the  Animal  Husbandry  major  for  the  most  part  secure  posi- 
tions as  herdsmen  or  farm  managers. 

Fill  out  complete  series  of  apphcation  blanks  for  Animal  Husbandry  Course 
with  full  information  requested.  Forms  required  are  numbered  I,  II,  and  III, 
in  back  of  catalog. 


Animal  Husbandry 
First  Year 


First  Semester 


Animal   Husbandry   Si    (Principles  of  Feeding) 

Bacteriology  Si  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hy- 
giene) 

Dairy   Si    (General   Dairying) 

Farm  Management  S'3  (Efficiency  in  Farming 
Operations) 

Public    Speaking    Si 

Soils    and    Crops    Si    (Soil    Management) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  Si  (Required  of 
women   students) 

Hygiene  Si    (Required  of  women  students) 

*Physical   Education  Si 

Milking,    Harnessing   and   Teaming. 

(Practice  periods   only,  by   arrangement.) 

Electives 

*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football ;  also  re- 
quired of   women  students. 

Physical   Education   S7    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction   Followed  by 

Six    Months    Placement    Training) 
Agricultural   Engineering  S4    (Farm   Shop) 
Animal  Husbandry   S2    (Types  and  Breeds) 
Forestry  S2   (Introduction  to  Forestry) 
Fruit   Growing  SlO    (General   Course) 
Public    Speaking    S3 
Soils  and  Crops  S2    (Fertilizers) 
Physical     Education     S3     (Required     of     women 
students) 


Elective 

Physical   Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural  Engineering  Si    (Farm  Motors) 

Animal  Husbandry  S3   (Animal  Breeding) 

Animal  Husbandry  S5    (Farm  Meats) 

Business   English   Si 

Farm  Management  Si  (Farm  Management  and 
Accounts) 

Veterinary  Science  Si  (Animal  Sanitary  Sci- 
ence) 

Physical  Education  S.5  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Electives 

Physical    Education    S3     fFor    women) 
Physical   Education   S7    CFirst  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural  Economics  S2  (Marketing) 

Agricultural  Engineering  SlO  (Farm  Struc- 
tures and  Drainage) 

Animal  Husbandry  Si    (Live  Stock  Production) 

Animal  Husbandry  S6  (Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk 
Production) 

Poultry   Husbandry   SlO    (General    Course) 

Soils,  and  Crops    S4    (Field  Crops) 

Veterinary  Science  S3  (Applied  Animal  Sani- 
tary   Science) 


Electives 

Physical   Education   S4    (For  women) 

Physical  Education   S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey  i 

Physical   Education  S6    (Baseball) 
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Animal  Husbandry  S-1.    (Principles  of  Feeding)  I. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  the  digestion  and 
absorption  of  feeds,  the  classification  and  characteristics  of  the  common  feed- 
stuffs,  the  utihzation  of  feeds  in  maintenance,  growth,  fattening;  meat,  work 
and  milk  production.  Some  time  will  be  spent  on  the  importance  of  minerals 
and  vitamins.  Methods  of  calculating  balanced  rations;  feeding  standards,  and 
feeding  practices  will  be  studied. 

In  addition  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  ele- 
mentary dairy  cattle  judging.  As  many  classes  of  dairy  and  dual-purpose 
cattle  as  possible  will  be  placed  by  the  students. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-2.     (Types  and  Breeds)  II. 

This  course  considers  the  origin,  history,  development,  characteristics  and 
distribution  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses  commercially 
important  in  the  United  States.  The  conditions  to  which  each  class  of  livestock 
and  each  breed  seem  best  adapted  will  be  discussed.  Laboratory  work  consists 
of  judging  and  evaluating  as  many  rings  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  draft 
horses  as  time  permits. 

3  class  hours  aiid  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-3.  (Animal  Breeding  and  Herdbook  Study)  I. 

Includes  a  study  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction  and  of  animal  genetics  as 
well  as  the  art  of  breeding.  Among  the  topics  included  are  the  Origin  and 
Domestication  of  Farm  Animals;  Modern  Theories  of  Heredity,  Variation  and 
Sex  Determination;  the  Systems  of  Breeding  —  Cross-,  Out-,  Line-,  and  Close- 
Breeding;  and  the  one  paramount  problem  of  animal  breeding,  namely.  Selection. 
Considerable  pedigree  work  in  the  student's  favorite  breed  is  also  included. 
Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  S-1  and  Animal  Husbandry  S-2.  Textbook: 
Rice,  "Breeding  and  Improvement  of  Farm  Animals." 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-4.     (Live  Stock  Production)    II. 

This  course  includes  studies  of  the  production  of  horses,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  with  emphasis  on  their  place  in  New  England  agriculture.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  general  situation  and  outlook,  distribution  and  adaptability  of 
breeds,  equipment,  feeding,  systems  of  management,  management  problems, 
disease  control,  fitting  and  showing,  and  practice  in  such  skills  as  shearing,  dock- 
ing and  castrating.  As  a  part  of  the  laboratory  instruction,  each  student  will 
be  assigned  animals  for  fitting  and  showing  in  the  "Little  International"  which 
will  be  held  the  third  Saturday  in  March. 

A  trip  to  purebred  livestock  establishments  in  New  York  or  New  England 
will  be  required  on  one  weekend  during  the  semester.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion will  not  exceed  $5.00. 

Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  S-1  and  Animal  Husbandry  S-2.  Text- 
book: Morrison,  "Feeds  and  Feeding." 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-5.     (Farm  Meats)    I. 

This  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  packing  industry  and  follows  the  product 
(i.  e.  beef,  pork,  lamb  and  veal)  from  the  feed-lot  to  the  consumer's  table.  Prac- 
tice is  afforded  in  classifying  animals  as  to  market  class  and  grade  and  in 
slaughtering,  dressing,  cutting  and  curing  beef,  pork,  lamb  and  veal.  At  the 
end  of  the  course  a  trip  will  be  taken  to  several  large  packing  houses  in  Boston 
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consuming  one  day  and  costing  about  $10.00.    Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry 
S-1,  Animal  Husbandry  S-2.    Textbook:  Tomhave,  "Meat  and  Meat  Products." 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-6.    (Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production)    H. 

For  Seniors. — This  course  treats  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  production  and 
management.  The  student  is  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  study  and  seek 
the  solution  to  the  various  economic,  nutritional,  genetic  and  managerial  problems 
concerned  in  successful  dairying.  Lectures  will  be  supplemented  with  talks  by 
specialists  in  the  various  fields.  Laboratory  will  consist  of  a  detailed  study  of 
methods  used  on  the  college  farm,  with  practice  in  the  various  skills  necessary 
for  the  herdsman  or  showman. 

Trips  to  purebred  livestock  farms  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  inspection 
and  advanced  dairy  cattle  judging  will  be  required  on  five  Saturdays  during  the 
spring  semester.    The  cost  for  transportation  will  not  exceed  $10.00. 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-9.     (Special  Dairy  Cattle  Course)      I. 

For  Seniors. — This  course  considers  briefly  the  origin,  history,  development, 
characteristics  and  distribution  of  the  six  major  dairy  and  dual  purpose  breeds 
of  cattle.  The  course  will  cover  the  basic  principles  of  dairy  cattle  feeding, 
including  feeding  standards  and  the  calculation  of  balanced  rations.  The  prin- 
ciples of  genetics  and  the  art  of  breeding  better  dairy  cattle  will  be  emphasized. 
Management  of  the  dairy  herd  for  the  health  standpoint  and  for  profitable 
returns  will  complete  the  lecture  portion  of  the  course.  Laboratories  will  be 
devoted  to  judging,  identification  of  feeds,  and  various  managerial  problems. 
Textbook:  Peterson,  "Dairy  Science." 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Note: — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  milking,  harnessing,  and 
teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examina- 
tions by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training  who 
has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 

DAIRY  MANUFACTURES 

The  Dairy  Manufactures  course  is  designed  to  fit  men  for  positions  with 
market  milk  concerns,  creameries,  ice  cream  factories,  and  specialized  dairy  farms. 

All  dairy  manufacturing  courses  are  given  in  the  dairy  building  (Flint  Labora- 
tory), a  modern  building  designed  especially  for  dairy  work.  The  building  is 
equipped  with  the  newest  and  best  types  of  dairy  and  creamery  machinery. 

The  market  milk  room  contains  two  complete  pasteurizing  units,  a  clarifier, 
separator,  milk  heater,  automatic  bottle  filler  and  capper,  and  other  necessary 
equipment  for  the  proper  handling  of  market  milk. 

The  ice  cream  making  room  contains  a  pasteurizing  vat,  homogenizer,  cooler, 
brine  and  direct  expansion  freezers,  filhng  machines,  and  additional  equipment 
such  as  is  found  in  a  modern  ice  cream  plant. 

The  room  designed  for  cheese  making  is  equipped  with  cheese  vats,  draining 
racks,  presses,  mixer,  etc.  The  butter  making  room  has  various  types  of  hand 
and  power  churns,  workers,  scales,  and  other  accessories. 

The  separator  room  contains  a  collection  of  separators  and  exhibits  of  modern 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  dairyman. 

The  testing  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  Babcock, 
Mojonnier,  and  other  tests  used  for  the  determination  of  fat,  acidity,  and  general 
cleanliness  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

Fill  out  complete  series  of  application  blanks  for  Dairy  Manufactures  Course 
with  full  information  requested.  Forms  required  are  numbered  I,  H,  and  HI 
in  back  of  catalog. 
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Dairy  Manufactures 

First  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural  Economics  Si  (Farm  Economic 
Problems) 

Agricultural  Economics  S5  (Dairy  Business 
Accounting) 

Agricultural   Engineering  Si    (Farm  Motors) 

Bacteriology  Si  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hy- 
giene) 

Dairy    Si     (General    Dairying) 

Public    Speaking    Si 

Soils   and    Crops    S7    (General    Science) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  Si  (Required  of 
women  students) 

Hygiene   Si    (Required    of    women    students) 

*  Physical   Education  Si 

Milking,    Harnessing  and   Teaming. 

(Practice    periods    only,    by    arrangement) 

Electives 

*  Physical  Education   Si  is   required  of  men  stu- 

dents   not    participating    in    football;    also    re- 
quired of   women  students. 
Physical    Education   S7    (First   Aid) 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction   Followed  by 
Six    Months    Placement    Training) 

Bacteriology    S2    (Continuation  of   Bacteriology 
Si) 

Business  Law    S2 

Dairy    S3    (Testing    Milk    Products) 

Horticultural    Manufactures    S4 

Public    Speaking    S2 

Soils    and   Crops   S8    (General   Science) 

Physical     Education     S2     (Required     of     women 
students) 


Elective 

Physical  Education   S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Animal     Husbandry     S9     (Special     Dairy    Cattle 

Course) 
[business    English  Si 
Business    Management    S3 
Dairy     S3     (Ice    Cream     Making,     Cheese,     and 

other  Milk  Products) 
Veterinary  Science  Si  (Animal  Sanitary  Science) 
Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  students 

not  participating  ir    football) 

Electives 

Physical    Education    S3    (For    women) 
Physical   Education   S7    (First   Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural    Economics    S2    (Marketing) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S6  (Dairy  Mechanics) 
Bacteriology    S4     (Dairy    Bacteriology) 
Dairy  S4  (Market  Milk  and  Butter  Making) 


Electives 

Physical   Education   S4    (For  women) 

Physical  Education   S4   (Basketball  and   Hockey  1 

Physical   Education   S6    (Baseball) 


Dairy  S-1.  (General  Dairying)  I. 

This  course  takes  up  the  question  of  the  importance  of  dairying  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  giving  the  development  of 
dairying  from  the  earhest  to  the  present  time.  It  covers  the  secretion,  compo- 
sition, and  properties  of  milk;  reasons  for  variation  in  the  per  cent  in  fat  in 
different  samples  of  milk;  the  Babcock  test  for  fat  in  milk  and  other  dairy 
products;  other  common  milk  tests;  the  advantage  of  testing  herds.  Herd 
Improvement  Associations,  advanced  registry  work;  the  handling  of  market 
milk;  soft  cheese  making,  ice  cream  making,  and  butter  making  as  apphed  to 
general  farm  conditions.  The  laboratory  work  consists  in  testing  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  butter  fat,  solids,  and  acidity,  together  with  some  dairy  plant  experi- 
ence in  milk  handling,  butter  making,  cheese  making,  and  ice  cream  making. 


2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 


Dairy  S-2.    (Testing  Milk  Products)    II. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  common  tests  used  in  dairy  manufactur- 
ing processes. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  include  a  discussion  of  the  application  of  tests,  what 
they  indicate  and  their  importance  in  the  dairy  plant. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  various  dairy  laboratory  tests 
such  as  sediment,  flavor,  and  total  solids  of  milk ;  moisture  fat  and  salt  determina- 
tion in  butter;  moisture  test  of  cheese;  the  operation  of  the  Mojonnier  tester  and 
the  modified  Babcock  tests  for  fat  in  dairy  products. 
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In  addition  to  the  testing  work  students  will  be  required  to  arrange  for  work 
about  the  plant  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  dairy  plant  practices  and 
the  operation  of  dairy  machinery. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Dairy  S-3.    (Ice  Cream  Making,  Cheese,  and  Other  Milk  Products)    I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  making  of  ice  cream,  cheese,  condensed,  evaporated 
and  powdered  milk. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  on  ice  cream  making,  a  careful  study  is  made  oi 
modern  methods  of  manufacturing  the  common  frozen  dairy  products  (ice  cream, 
sherbets,  ices,  frozen  puddings,  punches,  mousses,  etc.) 

The  lecture  work  includes  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  ice  cream  making,  the 
ingredients  found  in  ice  cream,  methods  of  preparing  and  standardizing  mixes, 
the  freezing  process,  methods  of  hardening,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  the 
finished  product. 

The  laboratory  work  involves  the  preparation  and  standardization  of  ice 
cream  mixes,  the  freezing  of  ice  cream  and  other  frozen  dairy  products,  and 
laboratory  tests  for  butterfat  and  total  sohds  in  ice  cream. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  dealing  with  cheese  making,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
different  methods  of  manufacturing  hard  and  soft  cheese  (cheddar,  brick,  cream, 
neufchatel,  olive,  nut,  cottage,  cheese  spreads,  etc.) 

In  the  lectures  the  manufacture  of  the  different  cheeses  is  considered,  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  marketing  the  entire  milk  supply  of  the  dairy  or  as  an 
economical  means  of  disposing  of  surplus  milk.  In  the  laboratory  work  the 
different  kinds  of  cheese  are  made. 

Lectures  are  also  given  on  the  manufacture  of  the  various  concentrated 
products  as  sweetened  condensed,  evaporated  and  powdered  milk,  casein,  semi- 
solid buttermilk,  dried  whey,  malted  milk,  etc. 

3  class  hours  and  3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  8. 

Dairy  S-4.    (Market  Milk  and  Butter  Making)    II. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  on  market  milk,  a  study  of  the  development  of  the 
market  milk  industry  is  made.  Attention  is  given  to  the  necessary  essentials  in 
producing  a  high  grade  milk ;  the  economics  of  milk  production  and  distribution ; 
food  value  and  uses;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cooperative  milk  pro- 
ducers' organizations;  the  various  methods  of  marketing  milk;  the  transporta- 
tion, processing  and  delivery  of  milk ;  manufacture  and  marketing  of  surplus  milk 
in  the  form  of  by-products  as  cream,  cultured  buttermilk,  chocolate  milk,  etc. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  receiving  and  making  quality  tests  on  milk 
and  the  operation  of  the  machinery  used  in  processing  market  milk. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  on  butter  making,  the  principal  factors  studied  are: 
methods  of  separating  milk,  the  history,  selection,  care  and  use  of  separators; 
the  pasteurization  and  ripening  of  cream;  testing  cream  for  acidity;  the  making 
and  use  of  starters ;  a  study  of  churns  and  churning ;  modern  methods  of  making 
butter;  marketing  butter;  tests  for  moisture,  salt,  fat,  and  curd  content  of  butter. 

In  addition,  trips  to  dairy  farms,  and  a  one-day  trip,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$5.00,  will  be  made  to  city  dairy  plants. 

3  class  hours  and  3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  8. 

Dairy  S-6.    (General  Course  for  Poultry  Majors)    II. 

This  course  takes  up  the  importance  of  dairying  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  the  New  England  States. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  secretion,  composition,  and  properties  of  milk,  reasons 
for  variation  in  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  different  samples  of  milk.  The  Babcock 
test  for  fat  in  milk,  cream,  skim  milk  and  buttermilk,  the  advantages  of  testing 
herds,  herd  improvement  associations,  advanced  registry  work;  the  handling  of 
market  milk,  soft  cheese  making,  ice  cream  making,  and  butter  making,  as 
applied  to  general  farm  conditions. 
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The  laboratory  work  consists  mainly  in  testing  milk  and  dairy  products  for 
butter  fat,  solids,  and  acidity,  together  with  some  laboratory  work  in  milk 
handhng,  butter  making,  cheese  making,  and  ice  cream  making. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  ueriods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Note: — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  milking,  harnessing, 
and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  exami- 
nations by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training 
who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 


POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

There  are  excellent  opportunities  in  poultry  work  for  men  and  women  who 
have  had  the  proper  training.  Graduates  from  this  department  have  taken 
their  places  as  leaders  in  the  industry  and  have  filled  them  capably.  Some 
of  them  own  their  own  breeding  farms,  manage  or  assist  in  the  management 
of  commercial  egg  faniis,  while  others  are  in  those  industries  which  are  closely 
allied  with  the  production  and  marketing  of  poultry  products. 

Seven  specialized  courses  and  one  general  course  are  offered  by  this  depart- 
ment. Those  students  who  speciahze  in  poultry  culture  take  all  seven  courses. 
The  general  course  is  designed  to  give  the  students  specializing  in  other  branches 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  successful 
poultry  raising  when  a  sideline  on  the  farm. 

The  facilities  for  practical  instruction  in  poultry  husbandry  include  quarters 
and  equipment  in  Stockbridge  Hall  for  efficient  classroom  teaching  and  demon- 
strations. 

The  College  Poultry  Farm,  our  practical  laboratory,  comprises  classrooms 
and  laboratories  which  provides  facilities  for  practice  in  incubation,  breeding, 
feeding,  fattening,  killing,  picking,  candling  and  grading  eggs,  caponizing,  judg- 
ing, sexing,  construction  of  poultry  houses  and  apphances,  and  other  phases 
of  poultry  work. 

The  well-bred  flock  of  about  1200  adult  birds  consists  principally  of  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Plj'mouth  Rocks.  The  largest  flocks  of 
approximately  200  birds  are  used  primarily  for  practical  experiments  and 
demonstrations  in  housing,  feeding,  and  management.  The  smaller  flocks  of 
several  other  breeds  are  maintained  for  standard  and  production  judging.  Equip- 
ment includes  several  types  of  lamp  and  mammoth  type  incubators;  many 
styles  of  coal,  oil,  wood,  and  electric  brooders  and  chick  batteries  for  brooding 
and  rearing  approximately  5,000  chicks,  also  several  different  makes  of  cages 
for  laymg  hens. 

The  practical  phases  of  commercial  poultry  production  are  stressed  in  the 
courses  ofl'ered. 


Poultry  Husbandry 
First  Year 


First  Semester 


Bacteriology  Si  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hygiene) 

Poultry   Husbandry   Si    (Judging  and   Housing) 

Poultry    Husbandry    S3    (Feeding) 

Public    Speaking    Si 

Soils  and  Crops  Si   (Soil  Management) 

Agricultural     Opportunities     Si      (Required     of 

women    students) 
Hygiene  Si    (Required  of  women  students) 
'Physical  Education   Si 
Milking.    Harnessing   and   Teaming 

(Practice   periods   only,   by   arrangement.) 


Electives 

•Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of   women  students. 

Physical   Education   S7    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


(Four  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six    Months    Placement    Training) 

Dairy    S6    (General    Course) 

Poultry  Husbandry  S2  (Incubation  and  Brood- 
ing) 

Poultry   Husbandry   S4    (Practice   Work) 

Public    Speaking   S2 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students) 


Elective 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural     Economics     Si     (Farm     Economic 

Problems) 
Agricultural   Engineering   S3    (Farm    Shop) 
Fruit  Growing   S9    (General  Course) 
Horticultural    Manufacturers    Si     (Food    Preser- 
vation) 
Poultry  Husbandry  85   (Marketing) 
Poultry  Husbandry  S7    (Breeding) 
Veterinary  Science  Si  (Animal  Sanitary  Science) 
Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  students 
not  participating  in   football) 

Electives 

Physical    Education   S3    (For  women) 

Physical    Education    S7    (First   Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural   Engineering  S2    (Farm   Motors) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S8    (Farm  Structures) 
Business  English  S2 
Farm   Management  S2    (Farm   Management  and 

Accounts) 
Poultry   Husbandry    SS    (iManagement) 
Poultry  Husbandry  Sl2   (Specialties) 
Vegetable  Gardening  SlO   (General   Course) 
Veterinary    Science    S2    (Applied   Animal    Sani- 
tary Science) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  Si   (For  women) 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  S6    (Baseball) 


Poultry  Husbandry  S-1.    (Judging  and  Housing)    I. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  various  economically  important  types  of 
breeds  of  domestic  fowl,  judging  for  egg  production  capacity,  and  for  exhibition 
quality.  A  visit  to  Storrs  egg  laying  contest  may  be  required.  This  course 
also  covers  the  principles  and  practices  of  constructing  and  equipping  houses  on 
a  commercial  poultry  farm.  A  few  trips  to  nearby  poultry  plants  may  be  taken 
to  study  poultry  house  ventilation.  Two  hours  for  judging;  two  hours  for 
housing. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-2.    (Incubating  and  Brooding)    H. 

A  study  of  incubation  and  brooding  is  made  by  means  of  the  operation  of 
standard  incubators  and  brooders  and  through  a  consideration  of  basic  principles. 
Students  select  and  grade  hatching  eggs,  operate  small  incubators  and  observe 
mammoth  incubators  for  a  period  of  time.  Under  supervision  each  student  has 
charge  of  a  brood  of  chicks. 

The  incubation  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  three  class  hours,  one  labora- 
tory period  and  one  practice  period,  and  will  run  parallel  to  the  brooding  part 
which  will  consist  of  two  class  hours,  one  laboratory  period  and  one  practice  hour. 
5  class  hours ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  and  the  equivalent  of  2  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods  in  incubation  and  brooding  practice.    (7  days  a  week.)      Credit,  9. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-3.    (Feeding)    I. 

A  study  of  the  common  poultry  feeds,  feeding  principles  and  successful  com- 
mercial farm  practices.    Suitable  rations  for  specific  purposes  are  calculated. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-4.    (Practice  Work)    II. 

Practice  work  in  candling,  packing  eggs,  killing,  pedigreeing,  shipping  chicks 
and  other  similar  seasonal  jobs  is  required.  Skill  in  each  task  will  have  to  be 
acquired  for  credit  in  this  course. 

The  equivalent  of  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-5.    (Marketing)    I. 

A  study  of  preparing  eggs  and  poultry  products  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  northeastern  markets.  Grades,  prices  and  reports  are  studied  in  con- 
junction with  different  marketing  methods.  The  laboratories  are  designed  to 
cover  the  field  of  practical  grading,  internal  study,  candling  and  packing  of 
eggs  as  well  as  selection,  fattening  and  killing  and  dressing  poultry  by  the 
latest  approved  methods. 

A  one-half  day  class  trip  to  Springfield  markets  in  December  is  required. 
Estimated  cost,  $1.00. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Poultry  Husbandry  S-7.    (Breeding)    I. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  improvement  of  poultry  by  means  of 
mass  selection,  cockerel  progeny,  flock  improvement,  and  pedigree  methods  of 
breeding.  Students  follow  through  each  step  of  a  pedigree  hatch  and  assist  in 
the  selection  of  the  breeders  used  at  the  college  plant.  Basic  principles  of  heredity 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  good  breeding  practices  are  studied.  A  visit 
to  Genetics  Laboratory  at  Storrs,  Connecticut,  may  be  required. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-8.    (Management)    II. 

In  this  course  the  following  points  are  given  special  attention :  lines  upon  which 
a  well-organized  poultry  farm  is  developed,  the  general  arrangement  of  plots  and 
buildings,  record  keeping,  accounting  and  advertising,  and  a  study  of  surveys.  A 
trip  covering  three  or  more  days  will  be  made  to  representative  successful  poultry 
farms.  The  expense  per  student  is  approximately  $15-$20.  This  is  required  of 
each  student  taking  the  course  for  credit. 

2  class  hours  and  the  equivalent  of  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-10.    (General  Poultry  Husbandry)    II. 

Poultry  keeping  as  a  national  industry;  its  importance  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution; opportunities  and  possibilities  in  poultry  culture  in  Massachusetts; 
principles  of  feeding;  utility  classification  of  fowl;  incubation;  the  production  of 
hatching  eggs;  the  baby  chick  industry;  and  brooding  and  rearing.  Practical 
exercises  will  be  closely  correlated  with  the  study  of  breeds  and  varieties,  various 
types  of  incubators,  brooders,  brooder-houses,  etc.  "Practical  Poultry  Manage- 
ment" by  Rice  and  Botsford  will  be  used  as  a  text. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Note. — Students  who  take  course  10  must  get  permission  from  the  Poultry 
Department  to  take  advanced  poultry  courses. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-12.     (Specialties)     II. 

Specific  appUcations  are  made  to  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese,  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  breeding,  feeding,  management  and  marketing  covered  for 
poultry  in  previous  courses. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Note. — Every  student  in  this  course  must  quahfy  in  milking,  harnessing,  and 
teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examina- 
tions by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training 
who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 
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DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTURE 

FLORICULTURE 

Students  who  complete  the  course  in  Floriculture  are  fitted  primarily  for  work 
in  commercial  and  private  estate  greenhouse  establishments  and  retail  flower 
stores.  After  gaining  experience  such  students  may  be  able  to  start  in  business 
for  themselves.  With  the  courses  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  they  should  also 
be  qualified  for  positions  on  private  estates,  in  parks,  or  in  nurseries. 

The  offices  and  classrooms  of  the  Department  of  Floriculture  are  located  in 
French  Hall.  Of  the  two  lecture  rooms,  one  will  accommodate  40  students,  the 
other  90  students;  a  laboratory,  equipped  with  slate-covered  tables,  will  accom- 
modate 40  students.  In  the  basement  of  the  building  the  department  has  a 
specially  prepared  room  for  bulb  storage,  a  fertihzer  and  tool  room,  and  a  large 
room  for  general  storage  purposes. 

The  glass  area  of  the  department  consists  of  approximately  20,400  square  feet, 
divided  as  follows:  French  Hall,  range  of  10,800  square  feet,  a  durable,  practical 
commercial  range,  composed  of  propagating,  palm  and  fern,  sweet  pea,  carna- 
tion, rose  and  students'  houses;  the  old  Durfee  range  of  7,400  square  feet, 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  decorative,  conservatory  and  bedding  plants,  and 
chrysanthemums;  and  approximately  2,200  square  feet  in  cold  frames  and  hot- 
beds. 

In  addition  the  department  has  land  for  summer  culture  of  carnations,  gladioli, 
dahlias,  annuals  and  bedding  plants,  a  perennial  garden,  an  iris  garden,  and  a 
rose  garden. 

Floriculture 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


Floriculture   Si    (Garden  Materials) 
Floriculture    S3    (Greenhouse    Construction    and 

Heating) 
Horticulture  Si    (Plant  Materials) 
Public    Speaking    Si 

Soils    and    Crops    Si    (Soil    Management) 
Vegetable  Gardening  Si  (Principles  of  Vegetable 

Culture) 
Agricultural     Opportunities     Si      (Required     of 

women    students) 
Hygiene  Si  (Required  of  women  students) 
'Physical  Education  Si 
Power   Lawn    Mower,    Teaming   and    Harnessing 

(Practice  periods   only,  by  arrangement) 


Electives 

*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 

Physical    Education    S7    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six    Months    Placement    Training) 

Business   Law   S2 

Entomology  S2  (Insects  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Flowers) 

Floriculture  S3  (Greenhouse  Management  and 
Propagation) 

Forestry  S2   (Introduction  to  Forestry) 

Horticulture   S2    (Plant  Propagation) 

Public    Speaking   S2 

Soils    and    Crops    S2    (Fertilizers) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S2  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table   Culture)  _ 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students) 


Elective 

Physical  Education   S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural    Engineering   S3    (Farm   Shop) 
Business     Management     Si     (Fundamentals     of 

Business   Management) 
Floriculture  S.5    (Commercial  Production) 
Floriculture    S7    (Flower    Arrangement) 
Fruit  Growing  S9   (General  Course) 
Horticulture   S7   CGrounds   Maintenance) 
Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  students 

not  participating  in   football) 

Electives 

I'hysical   Education   S3    (For  women) 
Physical   Education   S7   (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Business    English   S2 

Floriculture   S6    (Commercial   Production) 

Floriculture  S8  (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous  Plants) 

Floriculture   SlO   (Conservatory  Plants) 

Horticulture  S6    (Plant   Materials) 

\'egetable  Gardening   S4    (Vegetable   Forcing) 


Electives 

Physical   Education   S4    (For  women) 
Physical   Education   S4    (  I'.askctljall   aii( 
Physical  Education  S6   (Baseball) 


Hockey) 
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Floriculture  S-1.    (Garden  Materials)    I. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  will  take  up  private  estate  work  or 
who  will  specialize  in  floriculture.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the  annuals,  bien- 
nials, herbaceous  perennials,  and  bedding  plants  which  are  commonly  used  in 
commercial  floriculture  and  in  private  estate  work.  Methods  of  propagation, 
culture  and  uses  will  be  considered.  Laboratory  exercises  will  include  work  in 
propagation,  planting,  study  of  materials,  and  planning  of  beds  and  borders. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-2.    (Greenhouse  Management  and  Propagation)     II. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  greenhouse  management  including  the  considera- 
tion of  soils,  fertihzers,  watering,  ventilation,  temperature  regulation,  insect 
and  disease  control.  The  methods  of  propagation  of  florists'  crops  wiU  be  taken 
up  in  detail. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Floriculture  S-3.    (Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating)    I. 

This  course  wiU  take  up  the  origin,  growth,  and  importance  of  the  floriculture 
industry,  development  of  the  greenhouse,  types  of  houses  and  construction,  and 
methods  of  greenhouse  heating.  Trips  may  be  taken  to  visit  greenhouse  estab- 
lishments in  the  vicinity  of  Amherst. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Floriculture  S-5  (Commercial  Production)  I. 

Courses  S-5  and  S-6  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  important  com- 
mercial crops.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  culture  (under  glass)  of 
roses,  carnations,  chrysanthemums,  violets,  and  sweet  peas.  Other  cutflower 
crops  and  various  potted  plants  will  also  be  considered.  All  members  of  the 
class  are  required  to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  visit  a  large  commercial  greenhouse 
establishment  at  an  approximate  cost  of  five  dollars  each. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-6.    (Commercial  Production)    II. 

A  continuation  of  Floriculture  S-5. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-7.    (Flower  Arrangement)    I. 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  use  of  flowers  in  funeral  "designs  and 
sprays,  table  decorations,  corsages,  vase,  bowl  and  basket  arrangements;  decora- 
tions for  public  functions;  study  of  color  with  regard  to  such  work.  Limited 
to  students  who  are  majoring  in  floriculture. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-8.    (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous  Plants)    II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Floriculture  S-1  and  is  intended  for  students 
specializing  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture.  It  provides  opportunity 
for  a  more  detailed  study  of  many  of  the  plants  considered  in  the  preceding 
course  with  special  emphasis  on  their  uses  in  gardens  and  in  other  types  of  land- 
scape planting.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  study  and  identification  of  plants, 
planning  of  borders  and  gardens. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  may  be  required  to  take  a  one  day  trip  to 
the  Boston  Spring  Flower  Show  at  an  approximate  cost  of  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
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Floriculture  S-10.    (Conservatory  Plants)    II. 

A  study  of  the  plants,  both  foliage  and  flowering,  which  are  used  in  con- 
servatories  and   in   decorative   work.     Methods   of  propagation,   culture,   uses 
and  identification  of  plants  will  be  included  in  the  course.    Trips  may  be  taken 
to  visit  the  conservatories  at  Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke  Colleges. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Note: — Every  student  must  qualify  in  harnessing  and  teaming,  single  and 
double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examinations  by  special  assign- 
ment. No  student  will  be  put  on  placement  training  who  has  not  satisfied  these 
preliminary  requirements. 

Practice  in  operating  power  lawn  mower  equipment  will  be  required  of  all 
men  students. 

FRUIT  GROWING 

This  course  is  arranged  to  give  the  student  a  sound  practical  knowledge  of 
fruit  growing  and  allied  subjects.  Graduates  who  are  capable  and  experienced 
have  advanced  rapidly  to  positions  of  responsibility  in  some  of  the  larger 
orchards  of  New  England,  and  the  demand  is  active  for  good  men  in  that  field. 

Some  graduates  of  this  course  have  gone  into  business  for  themselves,  estab- 
lishing successful  orchards  of  their  own,  or  pruning,  spraying  and  otherwise  car- 
ing for  a  number  of  small  orchards,  the  owners  of  which  are  not  prepared  to  do 
their  own  work.  Still  others  are  packing  house  foremen  or  are  engaged  in  some 
other  marketing  activity.  The  fruit-growing  industry  of  New  England  is  an 
important  one  and  there  are  opportunities  for  good  men  who  are  well  trained. 

Practical  work  in  the  orchards  under  expert  supervision  is  emphasized  where 
possible.  It  is  intended  to  familiarize  students  with  the  best  methods  that  have 
been  devised  by  experiment  stations  and  leading  fruit  growers  for  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  high-quahty  fruits  under  New  England  conditions.  The 
Department  of  Pomology  has  about  fifty  acres  of  fruits  easily  accessible  from 
the  classroom,  and  the  orchards  are  used  freely  for  purposes  of  instruction.  All 
the  common  tree  fruits  and  small  fruits  are  grown  here  on  a  commercial  scale. 
Many  experiments  and  demonstrations  are  in  progress  in  the  plantations,  offering 
an  exceptional  opportunity  to  the  student. 

The  Department  also  has  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  storage  and  packing  house, 
in  which  are  several  types  of  refrigerated  and  common  storage  rooms,  fruit  sizing 
machines,  and  other  modern  equipment. 

Equipment  includes  the  principal  types  of  orchard  tools  and  machines,  such 
as  sprayers,  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  tractor,  pruning  saws,  shears,  etc.,  for 
study  and  trial  by  students. 

Fruit  Growing 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural  Engineering  Si    (Farm  Motors) 

Forestry    S3    (Forest    Estimating   and    Mapping) 

Fruit  Growing  SI    (Growing  Tree  Fruits) 

Public    Speaking    Si 

Soils    and   Crops    Si    (Soil    Management) 

Vegetable  Gardening  Si  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table   Culture) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  Si  (Required  of 
women  students) 

Hygiene  Si    (Required   of   women   students) 

'Physical  Education  Si 

Teaming  and  Harnessing  (Practice  periods  only 
by   arrangement) 


Electives 

*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired  of   women    students. 

Physical   Education   37    ("First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six   Months   Placement    Training) 

Agricultural  Engineering  S14  (Repair  of  Farm 
Fquirment) 

Fruit  Growing  S2  (Orchard  and  Vineyard  Prun- 
ing) 

Public    Speaking    S2 

Soils   and    Crops    S2    (Fertilizers) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S3  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table Culture) 

Physical  Education  S3  (Required  of  women 
students) 


Elective 

Physical   Education   S-I   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural     Economics     Si     (Farm     Economic 

Problems) 
Agricultural     Engineering     S9      (Drainage     and 

Farm  Structures) 
Beekeeping    Si     (Fall     Management,    Wintering 

and   Honey    Marketing) 
Fruit  Growing  S5   (Harvesting,  Packing,  Storage 

and    Marketing) 
Fruit  Growing  S7   (Small  Fruits) 
Horticultural   Manufactures    Si 
Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  students 

not  participating  in   football) 


Electives 

Physical    Education   S3    (For   women) 

Physical    Education    S7    (First   Aid) 


Second  Semester 

Agricultural    Economics    S2    (Marketing) 
P>eekceping    S2     (Spring    Management,     Pollina- 
tion   and    Honey    Production) 
Business   English   S2 
Farm   Management  S3    (Farm    Management  and 

Accounts) 
Fruit   Growing   S4    (Fruit   Pests   and   Spraying) 
Fruit   Growing    S6    (Advanced    Fruit    Growing) 
Poultry   Husbandry   SlO    (General   Poultry  Hus- 
bandry) 
Vegetable  Gardening  S8    (Commercial   Vegetable 
Culture) 


Electives 

Physical   Education  S4    (For  women) 

Physical   Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical   Education   S6    (Baseball) 


Fruit  Growing  S-1.    (Growing  Tree  Fruits)    I. 

This  course  covers  the  field  of  orchard  planting  and  development,  and  the 
management  of  bearing  plantations  to  produce  fruit  of  high  quality.  Sites  and 
soils  for  plantations  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries  are  discussed 
along  with  the  best  methods  of  setting  trees  to  insure  a  good  start.  The  handling 
of  young  trees  to  bring  them  into  early  profitable  bearing  is  given  special  atten- 
tion. 

The  culture  of  bearing  orchards  is  studied  in  detail  to  give  an  understanding 
of  the  factors  that  influence  yield  and  quality  of  fruit.  Methods  of  soil  manage- 
ment are  discussed  with  reference  to  their  advantages  and  hmitations.  The 
experimental  plots  afford  exceptional  opportunities  to  study  cultural  methods 
and  many  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  orchards. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-2.    (Orchard  and  Vineyard  Pruning)    II. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  pruning  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums  and  grapes.  The 
bearing  habit  of  each  fruit  is  studied  as  a  basis  for  effective  pruning.  Practice 
pruning  in  the  College  orchard  is  stressed  as  an  important  feature  of  the  course. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  budding  and  grafting  are  included  in  this  course 
in  connection  with  the  propagation  of  fruit  trees.  Bridge  grafting  and  top 
working  are  given  special  attention. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-4.     (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying)     II. 

This  course  deals  with  the  characteristics  and  behavior  of  insect  and  disease 
pests  which  attack  fruit  plants.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  vulnerable 
points  in  their  life  cycles  at  which  control  measures  are  directed.  A  study 
of  the  principal  spray  materials  and  their  uses  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

The  construction  and  care  of  spraying  and  dusting  equipment  is  emphasized 
and  students  are  required  to  use  various  types  of  implements  in  spraying  and 
dusting  trees  in  the  orchard. 


2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 


Fruit  Growing  S-5.    (Harvesting,  Packing,  Storage,  and  Marketing)  I. 

Handling  the  crop  from  tree  to  consumer  is  the  field  covered  by  this  course. 
Methods  of  harvesting  and  appUances  used  are  studied  in  the  orchards.  Practice 
in  packing  the  most  popular  containers  forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  laboratory 
work. 

The  principles  of  common  and  refrigerated  storage  are  considered  in  detail 
and  storage  house  construction  is  discussed,  with  a  critical  examination  of  several 
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storages  in  use  on  or  near  the  campus.    Marketing  methods  as  they  relate  both 
to  distant  and  to  local  markets  are  given  special  consideration.    A  two-day  field 
trip  will  be  required.    Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-6.    (Advanced  Fruit  Growing)    II. 

This  course  involves  a  critical  study  of  tree  behavior  as  a  basis  for  orchard 
management.  Information  acquired  in  other  courses  and  in  placement  training 
is  brought  to  bear  on  important  orchard  problems.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  course 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  conditions  under  which  fruit  must  be  grown  here, 
with  current  thought  on  the  more  recent  developments,  and  with  adjustments 
which  are  being  made  in  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Northeastern  States. 

Each  student  must  be  prepared  to  take  one  or  more  trips  to  prominent 
orchards  or  to  leading  fruit  sections  of  the  Northeast.  This  will  involve  some 
expense. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-7.    (Small  Fruits)  I. 

While  orcharding  will  always  be  the  leading  phase  of  fruit  growing  in  Massa- 
chusetts, there  are  many  unusual  opportunities  for  success  in  growing  the  various 
small  fruits.  This  course  deals  with  problems  of  establishing  and  managing 
plantations  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  blueberries,  currants,  and 
grapes. 

The  college  has  plantations  of  these  fruits,  so  the  student  has  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  a  wide  range  of  practical  work.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  course  of  the 
utmost  practical  value,  as  well  as  to  give  the  scientific  principles  on  which  prac- 
tices are  based. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-9.    (General  Course)    I. 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  other  majors  who 
cannot  devote  more  than  one  semester  to  the  subject  of  Fruit  Growing.  It 
deals  with  the  practical  side  of  growing  tree  and  small  fruits  for  home  use  and 
market.  Special  attention  is  given  to  such  questions  as  selection  of  sites,  choice 
of  varieties,  grafting,  pruning,  spraying,  soil  management,  harvesting,  and  stor- 
ing.    (Floriculture,  Horticulture,  and  Poultry  majors.) 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-10.    (General  Course)    II. 

This  course  is  a  repetition  of  Fruit  Growing  S-9  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
first  year  students  who  are  specializing  in  Animal  Husbandry. 
4  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Note: — Every  student  in  this  course  must  quahfy  in  milking,  harnessing,  and 
teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examina- 
tions by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training  who 
has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 

HOTEL  STEWARDING 

With  the  increasing  importance  and  development  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
New  England  states  as  centers  of  recreation,  both  winter  and  summer,  hotels, 
clubs  and  restaurants  should  have  need  for  trained  personnel  with  a  knowledge 
of  food  commodities,  their  selection,  grades,  prices,  and  preparation.  This  does 
not  mean  skilled  cooks  or  chefs,  but  rather  persons  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
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principal  food  supply  problems  of  kitchen  and  dining  room  as  dealt  with  in 
the  steward's  department. 

In  the  vocational  agricultural  courses  already  developed  in  this  school  such 
information  is  largely  available;  that  is,  in  the  poultry  department  all  types 
of  poultry  meats  and  grades  of  eggs  will  be  studied;  in  the  dairy  manufactures 
department  all  kinds  of  dairy  products,  from  the  raw  milk  through  all  the 
intermediate  stages  to  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream,  will  be  considered. 

By  vote  of  the  College  Trustees  in  June  1937,  authorization  was  given  for 
such  a  short  course,  probably  the  first  one  of  its  kind  in  any  land  grant  college. 
The  Massachusetts  Hotel  Association  through  its  Education  Committee  has 
urgently  solicited  and  actively  sponsored  the  organization  of  a  stewarding 
course  in  this  school,  and  has  made  available  scholarship  loans  during  the  past 
several  years  to  aid  needy  and  well  qualified  young  men  who  had  been  recom- 
mended by  hotel  or  restaurant  managers  to  take  this  type  of  work.  Beginning 
with  1938  the  Boston  Stewards'  Club  has  given  a  scholarship  prize  fund  to 
assist  students  taking  this  work. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  limit  the  size  of  the  entering  class  to  not 
more  than  ten  students  because  college  laboratory  facilities  and  teaching  per- 
sonnel cannot  be  increased  at  this  time  to  accommodate  a  greater  number. 

Because  hotel  placement  jobs  are  not  available  usually  until  June,  all  first 
year  students  in  this  course  will  continue  in  resident  study  at  the  school  from 
April  to  June,  or  two  months  longer  than  other  short  courses  described  in 
this  catalog.  The  placement  training  period  for  Hotel  Stewarding  students 
will  be  four  months  only,  from  June  to  October.  This  change  makes  a  tuition 
increase  of  $25.00  for  Massachusetts  students  and  $55.00  for  students  who 
come  from  out  of  state.  Board,  room  and  fees  for  the  full  second  semester  will 
increase  costs  of  the  first  year  by  an  estimated  $100.00  as  compared  with  other 
major  courses. 


Special  Enrolment  Procedure.    (Please  follow  instructions  as  given  below.) 

By  reason  of  the  limited  number  accepted  for  this  course,  a  selective  process 
of  admission  has  been  made  necessary,  in  order  to  admit  those  best  quahfied 
and  most  likely  to  profit  by  this  specialized  training  program,  as  follows : 

1.  Fill  out  complete  series  of  application  blanks  for  Hotel  Stewarding  Course 
with  full  information  requested.  Forms  required  are  numbered  I,  II,  and  IV  in 
back  of  catalog. 

2.  If  information  submitted  indicates  satisfactory  record  of  experience, 
schooling,  and  purpose,  apphcant  will  be  notified  when  and  where  to  report 
for  personal  interview,  not  later  than  June  1. 


Hotel  Stewarding 
First  Year 


First  Semester 


Chemistry  Si 

Foods  Si 

General  Mathematics  Si 

Horticulture  S7    (Grounds   Maintenance) 

Poultry   S9 

Public  Speaking  Si 

Vegetable  Gardening   S5    (Marketing   Practices) 

Hygiene  Si    (Required  of  women  students) 

Physical  Education  Si  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students) 


Elective 

Physical  Education  S7   (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


(Full    Semester   of    Sixteen    Weeks    followed   by 

four  months  Placement  Training) 
Agricultural   Economics  S4    (Marketing) 
Agricultural    Engineering    Sl2    (Food    Handling 

Equipment) 
Chemistry  S2 
Floriculture  Sl2 
Kitchen  Administration   S2 
Public   Speaking  S2 

Quantity   Foods   S2    (Preparation  and   Service) 
Special  Lectures  S2 
Physical     Education     S2     (Required    of    women 

students) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Accounting  Si 

Animal  Husbandry  S7   (Meats  Course) 

Bacteriology  S3   (Food  Sanitation) 

Elementary  Nutrition  Si 

Fruit  Growing  Sll  (Fruits  and  Fruit  Han- 
dling) 

Horticultural  Manufactures  S5  (Food  Preser- 
vation and  Judging) 

Kitchen   Administration   Si 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S3   (For  Women) 

Physical  Education   S7    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Accounting  S2 

Business  English  S2 

Dairy  S8  (Judging,  Testing,  and  Processing  of 
Milk,   Cheese,   Butter  and   Ice  Cream) 

Entomology  S4   (Household  Pests) 

Foods  S2 

Horticultural  Manufactures  S6  (Food  Manu- 
facturing, Preservation  and  Utilization) 

Special  Lectures  S4 


Electives 

Physical  Education  S4   (For  women) 

Physical  Education  S4  (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  S6   (Baseball) 


Accounting  S-1.  I. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  working  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  accounting  system  in  the  gathering,  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  accounting  data,  and  the  methods  used  in  preparing  the  usual  type 
of  business  statements.  Special  problems  relating  to  institution  management  will 
be  used. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Accounting  S-2.    II . 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Accounting  S-1  and  furnishes  a  compre- 
hensive study  in  the  application  of  fundamental  accounting  principles  to  the 
hotel  industry.  Various  systems  of  hotel  accounting  are  studied  and  problems 
are  assigned  wherein  the  student  makes  use  of  the  uniform  system  of  accounts 
AS  recommended  by  the  American  Hotel  Association.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
food  costs  and  food  control. 


1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 


II. 


Credit,  3. 


Agricultural  Economics  S-4.    (Marketing) 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  purchasing  and  in  management 
for  Hotel  Stewards.  A  study  of  the  distribution  system  for  food  products  will 
be  given  as  well  as  merchandising  practices,  store  location,  advertising  and  per- 
sonnel management. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-12.    (Food  Handling  Equipment)  II. 

This  course  covers  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  hotel  management.  It 
includes  a  study  of  refrigerators,  cleaning  equipment,  electric  ranges,  pumps, 
steam  boilers,  and  miscellaneous  steam  equipment;  and  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  electric  apphances,  including  electric  motors.  Practice  will  be  given  in  wiring, 
soldering,  and  pipe  fitting. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-7.    (Meats  Course)    I. 

For  Seniors  in  the  Hotel  Stewarding  Course.  This  course  is  designed  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  judging,  pur- 
chasing, and  efficiently  utilizing  meat  and  meat  products.  Laboratories  will 
involve  actual  slaughtering,  dressing,  wholesale  and  retail  cutting,  curing  and 
preparation  of  by-products.  Judging  practice  will  be  secured  in  a  near  by  packer 
cooler  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  a  one  day  trip  will  be  scheduled  to  several 
large  packing  houses  in  Boston.  (.SIO.OO)  Textbook  Tomhave,  "Meat  and 
Meat  Products." 


1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 
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Bacteriology  S-3.     (Food  Sanitation)    I. 

This  course  includes  a  general  study  of  micro-organisms  responsible  for  the 
common  diseases  of  man  and  the  methods  employed  in  their  detection  and  con- 
trol. It  introduces  the  student  to  the  application  of  bacteriological  principles 
in  the  analysis  of  water,  milk  and  milk  products,  and  other  food  substances. 
Bacteria,  molds,  and  yeasts  are  studied  as  living  agents  responsible  for  the  decay, 
spoilage  and  infection  of  foods.  The  importance  of  the  proper  control  of  these 
living  agents  in  the  production  and  ripening  of  certain  foods  is  considered.  The 
conditions  necessary  for  microbial  growth  and  factors  responsible  for  the  uni- 
versal distribution  of  micro-organisms  are  studied.  The  apphcation  of  sanitation, 
chemical  preservatives  and  physical  and  environmental  conditions  in  the  control 
of  food  infection  or  spoilage  is  discussed  and  demonstrated. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  interested  in  the  practical  problems 
of  food  sanitation,  spoilage,  handling,  and  preservation  a  better  understanding 
of  bacteria  and  an  appreciation  of  their  importance  in  the  sanitary  production 
and  handling  of  foods. 

Laboratory  discussions,  exercises,  and  demonstrations. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Chemistry  S-1  and  S-2.  I.  II. 

A  general  course  designed  to  give  a  survey  of  both  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry,  particularly  those  sections  closely  related  to  foods  and  nutrition. 
Acids,  bases,  salts,  water,  minerals,  fats,  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  vitamins 
will  be  among  the  topics  discussed.  The  lectures,  textbook  assignments  and 
laboratory  work  will  stress  the  practical  aspects  of  chemistry  in  relation  to  the 
above  substances. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Dairy  S-8.     (Judging,  Testing,  and  Processing  of  Milk,  Cheese,  Butter,  and 
Ice  Cream)     II. 

Work  will  be  given  on  the  importance  of  dairy  products — their  composition 
and  food  value.  A  careful  study  will  be  made  of  market  grades — what  they  are 
and  how  arrived  at.  Ample  laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  judging  dairy 
products,  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  various  grades  and  packs  of  all 
dairy  products.  A  special  study  will  be  made  of  practical  tests  that  can  be  used 
in  determining  quality  of  milk,  of  ice  cream,  of  cheese,  and  of  butter. 

The  course  will  also  include  a  limited  amount  of  practice  work  in  the  pasteuriz- 
ing and  processing  of  market  milk,  in  the  making  of  ice  cream,  or  butter,  and 
of  cheese,  particularly  the  soft  cheeses,  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  more 
intelligent  selection  of  dairy  products. 

The  course  is  arranged  especially  for  those  interested  in  foods  and  food  process- 
ing as  applied  to  hotel  and  restaurant  work. 

During  the  semester  a  trip  will  be  made  to  leading  dairy  wholesale  markets  in 
Boston,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $6.00. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Elementary  Nutrition  S-1.  I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  normal  person  may  plan  an  adequate  dietary.  It  includes  a  study 
of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  so  as  to  make  wise  selection  possible. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Entomology  S-4.    (Household  Pests)  II. 

This  course  will  be  given  the  second  half  of  the  second  semester  of  the  senior 
year.    A  brief  introduction  to  the  field  of  entomology  will  be  presented.    This 
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will  be  followed  by  the  studies  of  the  life  history,  identification,  habits,  and 
control  measures  of  the  insect  pests  most  likely  to  be  encountered. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Floriculture  S-12.    II. 

Study  and  practice  in  the  use  of  cutflowers  in  bowl,  vase,  and  basket  arrange- 
ments. The  selection  and  care  of  plants  suitable  for  use  in  hotels  and  restau- 
rants. 

This  course  will  be  given  the  second  half  of  the  second  semester  of  the  fresh- 
man year. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Foods  S-1.  I. 

This  course  aims  to  teach  the  basic  principles  of  food  preparation  both  for 
attractiveness  and  conservation  of  nutritive  value.  It  will  include  a  study  of 
food  materials,  foundation  recipes,  actual  preparation  of  typical  foods.  Use  will 
be  made  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  standardized  food  preparation. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Foods  S-2.  II. 

This  course  is  a  further  study  of  food  principles  and  preparation.  Some 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  fundamentals  of  menu  planning  and  meal  service. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Fruit  Growing  S-11.     (Fruits  and  Fruit  Handling)  I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  are  speciahzing  in  Hotel 
Stewarding.    It  includes: 

1.  A  study  of  common  varieties  of  native  fruits,  citrus  fruits,  and  bananas 
and  the  season  during  which  each  variety  is  at  its  best  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer. 

2.  A  consideration  of  the  factors  which  determine  grades  of  various  fruits. 

3.  A  thorough  study  of  storage  quaUties  and  methods  of  storing  all  fruits 
commonly  used  here. 

A  two-day  field  trip  will  be  required.    Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

General  Mathematics  S-1.   I. 

This  course  provides  a  thorough  drill  in  those  fundamentals  which  are  used 
in  practical  arithmetic.  Fractions,  ratio  and  proportion,  percentage,  formulas 
of  area  and  volume,  graphs,  logarithms,  and  the  use  of  the  slide  rule  will  be 
studied. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Horticultural    Manufactures    S-5.      (Food    Preservation    and    Judging)    I. 

This  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  special  group.  It  will  involve: 
study  of  the  principles  of  food  preservation,  a  survey  of  the  methods  of 
preparation,  the  judging  of  finished  products  and  comparison  of  those  manu- 
factured in  a  small  way  with  the  common  commercial  packs. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  S-6.     (Food  Manufacturing,  Preservation,  and 

Utihzation)   II. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  course  S-5.     Class  work  will  consist  of  study  and 
reports  to  the  class  of  phases  of  the  food  industry  of  major  interest  to  the  stu- 
dents as  it  may  relate  to  the  general  interest  of  the  group.    The  laboratory  work 
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will  consist  of  manufacture  of  specialties  such  as  will  be  helpful  to  the  group  and 
such  preservation  problems  as  have  not  been  studied  in  course  5. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-7.     (Grounds  Maintenance)     I. 

A  course  based  upon  the  formulation  and  study  of  a  work  program  which 
considers  those  essential  operations  contributing  to  successful  horticultural 
management  of  grounds.  The  care  of  woody  ornamental  plants  is  included 
under  the  following  heads:  planting,  pruning,  maintenance  of  soil  fertility, 
winter  protection,  and  pest  control. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Kitchen  Administration  S-1.    I. 

This  course  will  be  given  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  semester  during 
the  senior  year.  The  course  will  be  a  general  study  of  the  various  problems 
arising  in  the  operation  of  a  commercial  kitchen.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
the  planning  and  equipment  of  kitchens,  food  control  and  costs,  and  personnel 
problems. 

Field  trips  are  made  to  near-by  kitchens. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-9.    I. 

This  course  covers  candling  and  grading  of  eggs,  market  classification,  a 
study  of  eggs  in  the  local  markets,  dressing  poultry  and  various  ways  of  pre- 
paring poultry  for  the  table.  Prices  and  market  operations  form  an  active 
part  of  the  course. 

A  one-half  day  class  trip  to  the  Springfield  markets  in  December  is  required. 
Estimated  cost,  $1.00. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Quantity  Foods  S-2.    (Preparation  and  Service)  II. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  problems  of 
the  kitchen  department  of  the  hotel,  restaurant  or  club.  Students  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  manager  of  the  Dining  Hall  and  will  be  apprenticed  to 
the  regular  employees  at  the  College  Dining  Hall  and  will  assist  the  cooks, 
baker,  stock  clerk,  etc.,  during  the  laboratory  periods.  The  course  is  planned 
so  that  each  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  actual  work  in  quantity 
food  preparation  and  service. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Special  Lectures  S-2  and  S-4.   II. 

Registration  restricted  to  Hotel  Stewarding  students.  These  lectures  will  be 
presented  twice  weekly  by  men  within  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  and 
allied  professions  and  by  members  of  the  college  faculty.  They  will  cover  a 
variety  of  subjects  all  of  which  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  young  people 
planning  to  enter  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-5.    (Marketing  Practice)  I. 

A  study  of  the  various  factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  marketing 
of  vegetable  produce,  including  grades,  packs,  packages,  brands,  market  and 
inspection  requirements. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

The  constantly  incpeasing  interest  in  development  of  grounds,  both  public  and 
private,  for  use  and  enjoyment,  has  created  a  demand  for  men  trained  to  handle 
the  varied  problems  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  these  grounds.  The 
course  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  aims  to  make  the  student  famihar  with  these 
various  problems. 

Men  who  have  taken  this  course  are  to  be  found  in  such  different  fields  as 
foremen  in  nurseries,  or  proprietors  of  nurseries  which  they  themselves  have  built 
up;  superintendents  on  private  estates,  cemeteries,  parks,  and  various  public 
and  private  institution  grounds;  foremen  for  landscape  construction  firms,  and 
some  have  developed  their  own  business  in  landscape  construction  and  grounds 
maintenance  service. 

With  the  whole  campus  as  a  laboratory,  the  student  every  day  finds  problems 
about  him  comparable  to  those  he  will  meet  when  he  goes  out  to  work.  The 
broad  lawns,  the  walks  and  drives,  the  gardens,  the  greenhouses,  the  orchards, 
the  vegetable  plots,  as  well  as  the  farms,  supply  all  the  various  phases  of  work 
which  will  be  encountered  on  estates,  in  parks,  or  in  institution  grounds.  As 
far  as  practicable  the  student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  determine  what  these 
problems  are  and  to  solve  them  himself  under  expert  supervision. 

On  the  campus  is  to  be  found  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  mature  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines.  From  these  plants  the  student  is  able  to  build  up  a  back- 
ground of  plant  knowledge;  in  identification;  in  propagation  wliich  is  carried  on 
in  a  special  greenhouse  for  the  purpose;  in  the  handling  of  plants  in  various 
stages  of  their  growth,  in  the  nursery  and  on  the  campus;  and  in  their  ultimate 
care,  pruning  and  protection  against  injuries  of  all  kinds.  Construction  of  roads, 
walks,  drainage  and  other  problems  involving  the  moving  of  earth  are  especially 
valuable  to  those  looking  forward  to  landscape  construction. 

The  courses  in  forestry  are  designed  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  forest  care  and  management  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  that 
will  be  faced  by  one  who  is  given  the  responsibility  of  managing  farm  or  estate 
woodland.  The  necessary  phases  of  forest  measurement,  silviculture  and  forest 
protection  are  included.  Field  work,  carried  out  on  the  college  forest  of  755  acres 
at  Mt.  Toby,  takes  the  form  of  demonstrations  and  practical  field  problems  in 
forest  care  and  management.  Students  in  these  courses  work  to  a  considerable 
extent  under  actual  field  conditions. 


Ornamental  Horticulture 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


Floriculture  Si   (Garden  Materials) 

Horticulture    Si    (Plant    Materials) 

Public    Speaking    Si 

Soils  and  Crops  Si    (Soil  Management) 

Soils  and  Crops  S5  (Construction  and  Main- 
tenance of    Fine  Turf   Areas) 

Vegetable  Gardening  Si  (Principles  of  Vegetable 
Culture) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  Si  (Required  of 
women  students) 

Hygiene   Si    (Required  of  women  students) 

'Physical    Education    Si 

Power  Lawn  Mower,  Teaming  and  Harnessing 
(Practice  periods  only,  by  arrangement) 


Electives 

•Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired   of    women    students. 

Physical   Education   S7    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six  Months  Placement  Training) 

Botany   S3    (Diseases  of   Trees   and   Shrubs') 

Business  Law  S2 

Entomology  S2  (Insects  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and   Flowers) 

Forestry  S3   (Introduction  to  Forestry) 

Horticulture    S2    (Plant   Propagation) 

Public    Speaking   S3 

Soils   and   Crops   S3    (Fertilizers) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S2  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table Culture) 

Physical  Education  S3  (Required  of  women 
students) 


Elective 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural    Engineering    S3    (Farm    Shop) 
Business    English    Si 

Forestry    S3    (Forest   Estimating   and   Mapping) 
Fruit   (Growing   89    (General  Course) 
Horticulture   S3    (Surveying   and   Mapping) 
Horticulture    S7    (Grounds    Maintenance) 
Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  students 
not    participating   in    football)         , 

Electives 

Physical   Education   S3    (For   women) 
Physical   Education   S7    (First   Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural    Engineering   S2    (Farm    Motors) 
Floriculture  S8  (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous  Plants) 
Forestry   S4    (Forest   Production) 
Horticulture    S4    (Landscape   Construction  Prob- 
lems) 
Horticulture    S6     (Plant    Materials) 


Electives 

Physical  Education   Si   (For  women) 

Physical  Education  S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical   Education  S6    (Baseball) 


Horticulture  S-1.    (Plant  Materials)   I. 

Study  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  used  in  landscape  work,  their  distin- 
guishing characters,  and  culture,  with  special  reference  to  nursery  and  planting 
practice. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3 


Horticulture  S-2.    (Plant  Propagation)  II. 

This  course  will  present  the  principles  of  plant  propagation  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  application  to  plant  materials  in  nursery  and  greenhouse  practice. 
The  lectures  are  concerned  with  careful  explanations  of  seedage,  cuttage,  graftage, 
layerage  and  division.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  propagates  plants  by  each 
of  these  methods. 


2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 


Credit.,  4. 


Horticulture  S-3.    (Surveying  and  Mapping)  I. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  simple  surveying  instruments  as  tapes,  compasses  and 
levels  used  in  the  measurement  of  land  surfaces,  and  the  application  of  these 
instruments  in  landscape  construction. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-4.    (Landscape  Construction  Problems)   II. 

Continuation  of  Horticulture  S-3,  including  the  reading  of  landscape  plans, 
figuring  construction  cost  on  grading  work  and  garden  construction  problems, 
and  setting  stakes  for  landscape  development  from  working  drawings. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-6.    (Plant  Materials)  II. 

Study  of  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  and  woody  vines,  to  enable  the 
student  to  recognize  the  plants  used  in  ornamental  plantings  and  to  familiarize 
him  with  the  handling  of  these  plants  both  in  nursery  practice  and  landscape 
work. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 


Horticulture  S-7.     (Grounds  Maintenance)     I. 

A  course  based  upon  the  formulation  and  study  of  a  work  program  which 
considers  those  essential  operations  contributing  to  successful  horticultural 
management  of  grounds.  The  care  of  woody  ornamental  plants  is  included 
under  the  following  heads:  planting,  pruning,  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  winter 
protection,  and  pest  control. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Excursion. — For   Horticulture    S6,    a   two-day    field  trip    will   be    required. 
Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

Note. — Every  student  must  qualify  in  power  lawn  mower  operation,  and  in 
harnessing  and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods 
and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  on  placement 
training  who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 


VEGETABLE  GARDENING 

Students  who  complete  the  courses  in  vegetable  gardening  are  qualified  to  go 
into  commercial  work  as  market  gardeners,  truck  growers  or  greenhouse  oper- 
ators. Many  other  opportunities  are  available  in  closely  allied  commercial  fields, 
the  seed  business,  salesmen  for  companies  handling  products  used  by  gardeners, 
on  markets,  in  handling  and  buying  vegetables.  Responsible  positions  are  also 
open  as  gardeners  on  private  estates  as  well  as  state  and  private  institutions. 

The  vegetable  business  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  industries  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  opportunities  are  excellent  in  its  various  branches  for 
men  and  women  who  are  well  trained.  The  Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening 
is  well  qualified  to  give  thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  production 
and  marketing  of  the  many  vegetable  crops.  Ample  classroom,  laboratory, 
greenhouse  and  field  space  is  available  for  instructional  purposes.  Headquarters 
of  the  Department  are  located  in  French  Hall.  Demonstration  and  research 
work  is  carried  on  at  Amherst  and  also  the  Waltham  Field  Station  in  Waltham. 


Vegetable  Gardening 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


Floriculture    Si    (Garden    Materials) 
Floriculture    S3    (Greenhouse    Construction    and 

Heating) 
Fruit  Growing  Si   (Growing  Tree  Fruits) 
Public  Speaking   Si 

Soils   and   Crops    Si    (Soil   Management) 
Vegetable  Gardening  Si  (Principles  of  Vegetable 

Culture) 
Agricultural     Opportunities     Si      (Requii-ed     of 

women    students) 
Hygiene   Si    (Required    of    women   students) 
*Physical    Education    Si 
Teaming  and  Harnessing   (Practice  periods  only, 

by   arrangement) 

Electives 

'Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 

Physical   Education   S7    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six    Months    Placement    Training) 

Floriculture  S3  (Greenhouse  Management  and 
Propagation) 

Fruit  Growing  S2  (Orchard  and  Vineyard  Prun- 
ing) 

Public    Speaking    S3 

Soils  and  Crops  S3   (Fertilizers) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S3  (Principles  of  Vegetable 
Culture) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S6  (Diseases,  Insects  and 
Their    Control) 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and   Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


S9 


and 


(Drainage 

Wintering, 


Agricultural     Engineering 

Farm    Structures) 
Beekeeping    Si     (Fall    Management, 

and    Honey    Marketing) 
Fruit    Growing    S7    (Small    Fruits) 
Horticultural    Manufactures    Si 
Vegetable   Gardening   S3    (Systematic    Vegetable 

Gardening) 
Vegetable    Gardening    S.5     (Market    Practices) 
Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  students 

not  participating  in   football) 


Electives 

Physical   Education   S3    (For   women) 
Physical   Education  S7    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Beekeeping  S3  (Spring  Management,  Pollina- 
tion   and    Honey    Production) 

Business  English  SS 

Farm  Management  S3  (Farm  Management  and 
Accounts) 

Fruit   Growing   S4    (Fruit    Pest*   and   Spraying) 

Poultry    SlO    (General    Course) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S4    (Vegetable  Forcing) 

Vegetable  Gardening  88  (Commercial  Vegetable 
Culture) 


Electives 

Physical  Education  S4   (For  women) 

Physical   Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  SO   (Baseball) 
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Vegetable  Gardening  S-1.     (Principles  of  Vegetable  Culture)  I. 

Lecture  periods  are  devoted  to  discussions  covering  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  plant  structure  and  growth  as  they  influence  and  regulate  commercial 
vegetable  culture.  The  work  in  the  laboratory  includes  detailed  studies  in 
seedage,  plant  growing,  manures  and  fertilizers,  garden  planting,  pests,  storage 
and  marketing. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-2.    (Principles  of  Vegetable  Culture)  II. 

Lectures  are  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  more  important  environmental 
factors  of  the  soil  and  climate  which  regulate  plant  growth  and  reproduction, 
including  water,  temperature,  light,  humidity  and  wind.  The  laboratory  studies 
cover  the  more  fundamental  factors  of  plant  breeding,  variety  improvement 
and  seed  production. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-3.    (Systematic  Vegetable  Gardening)  I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  identification,  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  the  standard  types  and  varieties  of  vegetables;  judg- 
ing and  exhibiting;  seed  production  and  variety  improvement  work. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-4.    (Vegetable  Forcing)  II. 

A  study  of  (1)  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  greenhouse  industry  and 
the  part  this  phase  of  vegetable  production  plays  in  supplying  our  markets  with 
fresh  vegetables,  (2)  the  principles  of  culture,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of 
vegetables  commonly  grown  under  glass  using  both  soil  and  soilless  gardening 
methods. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-5.    (Marketing  Practices)  I. 

A  study  of  the  various  factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of 
vegetable  produce,  including  grades,  packs,  packages,  brands,  and  inspection 
requirements.  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  will  present  material 
covering  transportation,  markets  and  marketing  principles. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-6.    (Diseases,  Insects  and  Their  Control)  II. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  those  students  majoring  in  vegetable  gardening 
an  understanding  of  the  more  common  insects  and  diseases  which  attack  vege- 
table plants  and  the  most  satisfactory  methods  for  controlling  these  pests. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-8.    (Commercial  Vegetable  Culture)  II. 

Commercial  problems  and  practices  are  studied  in  detail  including  seedage, 
planting,  tools  and  machinery,  nutrition,  harvesting,  marketing  and  management. 
Organized  trips  to  market  gardening  sections  are  required  covering  a  period  of 
approximately  three  days  and  costing  the  individual  student  about  fifteen  dollars. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-10.    (General  Course)  II. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  other  majors  who 
cannot  devote  more  than  one  semester  to  a  study  of  vegetable  gardening.    Atten- 
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tion  is  to  be  given  to  starting  plants  early,  transplanting,  seeding,  fertilizing, 
spraying,  dusting,  harvesting,  marketing,  and  storing  the  more  important  vege- 
table crops. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Note. — Every  student  in  this  course  must  quaUfy  in  milking,  harnessing,  and 
teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examina- 
tions by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training  who 
has  not  satisfied  these  preliminarj'  requirements. 

RELATED  SUBJECTS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Agricultural  Economics  S-1.    (Farm  Economic  Problems)  I. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  to  the  more  important 
economic  problems  facing  New  England  farmers.  Increasing  competition  with 
other  farm  sections,  long-time  movements  of  farm  prices  and  farm  profits, 
farm  credit,  farm  taxation,  tariffs  and  other  farm  relief  measures  are  some  of 
the  problems  to  be  considered. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Agricultural  Economics  S-2.    (Marketing)  II. 

This  course  deals  largely  with  economic  problems  arising  out  of  marketing 
farm  products.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  marketing  methods  used  in 
New  England  and  to  the  comparison  of  local  methods  with  methods  used  by 
farmers  in  competing  sections.  Principles  and  methods  of  co-operative  market- 
ing used  by  successful  co-operative  associations  are  studied  in  detail  in  order 
to  show  how  New  England  farmers  may  meet  competition  from  associations 
in  other  sections,  either  as  individual  producers  or  as  officers  or  members  of 
local  associations. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Instruction  in  agricultural  economics  is  given  with  a  view  toward  presenting 
the  business  side,  or  economics  of  agriculture.  The  required  course  is  divided 
into  two  parts  given  in  separate  semesters.  The  approximate  division  of  subject 
matter  for  each  semester  is  indicated. 

Agricultural  Economics  S-5.     (Dairy  Business  Accounting)    I. 

Business  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  are  given  consideration.  The  mathe- 
matics of  fat  determination,  ice  cream  mixes,  etc.,  are  studied.  An  understand- 
ing of  elementary  bookkeeping  principles  involved  in  milk  distribution  also  forms 
a  part  of  the  course. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-1  and  S-2.    (Farm  Motors)  I.   II. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  principles  of  the  gasoline  engine  and  its  ac- 
cessories, as  used  in  trucks,  automobiles,  tractors,  and  stationary  work.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  laboratory  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  exercises.  Shop 
experience  is  given  by  overhauling  machines  brought  in  for  repair.  This  course 
also  deals  with  the  application  of  electricity  to  agriculture  including  electric 
motors. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3.. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-3  and  S-4.    (Farm  Shop)  I.   II. 

This  course  gives  instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of  carpenters'  tools  through 
bench  work,  repair  of  farm  equipment,  and  building  construction.  Practice  in 
building  forms,  mixing  and  placing  concrete,  framing,  cutting  rafters,  e,tc.,  make 
up  this  portion  of  the  subject.    Instruction  in  forging,  pipf^  fitting,^  soldering,, 
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and  the  use  of  machinists'  tools  for  the  repair  of  farm  machinery  and  miscel- 
laneous farm  equipment,  together  with  a  study  of  pumps  and  water  supply 
systems  make  up  the  other  portion  of  the  work. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-6.    (Dairy  Mechanics)  II. 

This  course  is  planned  for  men  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  take  charge  of 
dairy  plants  or  allied  lines  of  work.  It  includes  a  study  of  steam  boilers, 
pumps,  steam  traps,  water  filters  and  softeners,  belting,  electric  motors,  milk- 
ing machines,  and  refrigeration  plants. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-8.    (Farm  Structures)  II. 

A  study  of  building  materials;  details  of  construction;  simple  structural  me- 
chanics; and  the  principles  of  design  applied  to  farm  buildings  is  made.  Each 
student  will  design  in  detail  one  of  the  major  farm  buildings  in  which  he  is 
particularly  interested. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,' 3. 

Agricultural   Engineering   S-9    and    S-10.      (Farm   Structures    and    Drain- 
age) I.   II. 

A  study  of  building  materials;  details  of  construction;  simple  structural  me- 
chanics; and  the  principles  of  design  applied  to  farm  buildings  is  made.  Each 
student  will  design  in  detail  one  of  the  major  farm  buildings  in  which  he  is 
particularly  interested. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  land  drainage 
and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  engineer's  level  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  and 
grading  of  drainage  ditches. 

1  class  hour  and  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-14.    (Repair  of  Farm  Equipment)  II. 

Instruction  is  given  in  forging,  pipe  fitting,  soldering,  and  the  use  of  ma- 
chinists' tools  for  the  repair  of  farm  machinery  and  miscellaneous  farm  equipr 
ment,  together  with  a  study  of  pumps  and  water  systems.  (Fruit  Growing 
majors.) 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Opportunities  for  Women  S-1    I. 

A  study  of  problems  of  vocational  adjustments  and  of  opportunities  for  women 
in  agriculture  and  related  fields. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Bacteriology  S-1.     (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hygiene)     I. 

The  reproduction,  structure,  growth,  changes  produced  by  the  action  of  bac- 
teria upon  various  substances  and  the  methods  by  which  disease  producing 
bacteria  of  man  and  animals  are  disseminated  will  be  studied.  The  proper  use 
of  disinfectants,  vaccines  and  serums  in  the  control  and  treatment  of  disease 
will  be  discussed.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  problems  of 
applied  bacteriology  in  health,  agriculture  and  industry.  The  sanitary  produc- 
tion, handling  and  distribution  of  milk  involving  human  and  environmental 
contacts  with  a  food  often  consumed  raw  is  an  important  problem  to  be  con- 
trolled by  responsible  citizens  of  the  community.  Discussions  on  milk  include 
the  various  sources  of  milk  infections,  methods  of  controlling  sanitary  produc- 
tion and  marketing  and  the  detection  and  elimination  of  milk  dangerous  to  the 
public  health.    Water  supplies  are  of  especial  importance  to  man.    The  bon- 
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struction  of  wells,  cisterns,  etc.,  will  be  briefly  considered  and  the  application 
of  sanitary  measures  to  prevent  and  control  their  pollution  will  be  discussed. 
The  proper  treatment  and  disposal  of  private  and  municipal  sewage  presents 
a  problem  of  no  small  importance.  Work  has  been  planned  in  this  course  to 
present  some  of  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  sanitary  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  foods. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquamt  the  student  with  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  micro-organisms  and  thus  better  explain  biological  changes  in  nature 
and  susceptibihty  to  disease.  (Animal  Husbandry,  Poultry  and  Dairy  Manu- 
factures majors.) 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Bacteriology  S-2.    (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hygiene)  II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Bacteriology  S-1  for  Dairy  Manufactures 
majors. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Bacteriology  S-4.    (Dairy  Bacteriology)    II. 

Bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms  are  the  responsible  agents  for  changes 
which  occur  in  milk,  and  for  the  contagion  which  sometimes  causes  diseases. 
They  are  found  in  milk  at  times  when  leaving  the  udder,  they  get  in  with  the 
dust  and  dirt  while  milking  and  they  adhere  to  the  dairy  utensils  which  carry 
them  over  from  one  milking  to  the  next.  From  the  cow  to  the  consumer  there 
is  the  constant  presence  of  these  micro-organisms  to  contend  with,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  foster  on  the  other. 

Many  of  these  changes  occurring  in  milk  are  undesirable,  such  as  ropy  milk, 
sour  milk,  bitter  milk,  tainted  milk,  etc.  Many  of  these  changes  are  encouraged 
as  the  ripening  of  cream  for  butter,  of  milk  for  cheese,  of  milk  for  milk  drinks. 
The  former  are  fought,  the  latter  fostered. 

Micro-organisms  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  other  diseases 
find  their  way  by  means  of  milk  to  the  consumer  and  produce  epidemic  forms 
of  these  diseases. 

Various  bacteriological  tests  for  the  estimation  of  the  numbers  and  types  of 
organisms  in  milk  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  interpretation 
of  results  indicated  by  the  standard  plate,  Breed,  methylene  blue,  and  Burri 
methods  of  testing  milk  quality.  Laboratory  procedures  for  the  determination 
of  special  groups  of  bacteria  not  normally  found  in  milk,  such  as  fecal  con- 
taminants and  heat  resistant  organisms,  are  discussed.  The  proper  use  of  these 
methods  will  quickly  enable  one  to  locate  the  source  of  trouble  and  check  any 
further  continuance. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  handle  milk  and  milk  products  safely  it  is 
desirable  to  know  something  of  the  agents  which  are  the  source  of  so  much 
attention  in  the  dairy.  This  indicates  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  this  course. 
This  course  is  required  of  all  students  who  elect  dairying  as  one  of  their  special 
lines  of  work. 

3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5 

Beekeeping  S-1.    (Fall  Management,  Wintering  and  Honey  Marketing)    I. 

The  students  are  given  an  opportunity  for  individual  handling  of  bees  in  the 
early  fall,  and  field  studies  are  made  of  the  bee  colony  and  its  organization. 
Studies  and  practice  in  fall  feeding  are  followed  by  a  similar  treatment  of  win- 
ter protection  and  the  bees  are  then  prepared  for  winter.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  semester  the  surplus  honey  is  extracted  and  prepared  for  market, 
a  laboratory  study  made  of  the  product  and,  finally,  the  commoner  bee  diseases 
are  discussed  and  methods  of  control  pointed  out. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 
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Beekeeping  S-2.    (Spring  Management,  Pollination,  and  Honey  Production)  II. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  in  assembling  and  studying  the 
equipment  used  in  beekeeping,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  work  is 
resumed  on  the  bees  in  the  apiary.  Studies  are  made  in  spring  management; 
polhnation  in  the  apple  orchards  is  particularly  stressed,  and  attention  is  then 
turned  to  the  preparation  of  the  colonies  for  honey  production. 

Throughout  the  entire  course,  wherever  possible,  the  work  is  made  practical 
and  individual,  enough  theory  being  given  so  that  the  student  will  understand 
the  reasons  for  his  manipulations. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Botany  S-2.    (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs)  II. 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  majoring  in  Horticulture.  Topics  presented 
follow:  (1)  Concept  of  a  fungus  and  bacterium.  (2)  Parasitism.  (3)  Type 
specimens  of  tree  diseases,  heartrot,  saprot,  barkrot.  (4)  Woodrots.  (5)  Bud, 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  blights.  (6)  Root  and  vascular  parasites.  (7)  Non- 
parasitic diseases.  With  each  type,  closely  allied  forms  are  also  presented  to- 
gether with  the  general  methods  for  control.  The  types  are  taught  objectively 
and  definite  periods  set  aside  for  oral  quizzing. 
1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Business  English  S-1  and  S-2.    I.    II. 

This  course  is  designed  to  cover  review  work  in  the  fundamentals  of  grammar 
and  composition,  and  to  give  students  training  and  practice  in  writing  various 
types  of  business  letters,  reports,  advertising  copy,  and  news  articles  relating 
to  their  special  fields. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Business  Law  S-2.    II. 

A  course  planned  to  provide  the  student  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
law  as  it  applies  to  problems  normally  encountered  in  business.  Consideration 
is  given  mainly  to  the  law  of  property,  contracts,  and  sales. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Business  Management  S-1.    I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  Floriculture.  It 
involves  a  study  of  records  and  accounts  used  by  florists;  costs  and  prices; 
uses  of  capital  and  credit;  house  and  store  management;  advertising;  buying 
and  selling;  economic  use  of  labor  and  equipment;  general  business  trends  as 
affecting  the  flower  business;  how  the  florist  should  make  adjustments  to  meet 
economic  changes;  analyses  of  going  concerns;  and  finally  a  bringing  together 
of  all  the  information  studied  and  applying  it  to  the  successful  organization  of 
a  business.  The  entire  course  is  to  be  made  as  applicable  and  practical  as 
possible. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Business  Management  S-3.   I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Manufac- 
tures. The  principles  of  business  organization  and  management  are  considered 
in  relation  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  dairy  plant.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  following:  various  records  and  accounts  used  by  dairies;  costs 
and  prices;  uses  of  capital  and  credit;  economic  trends  as  affecting  the  busi- 
ness; how  to  make  adjustments  in  the  business  to  meet  economic  changes; 
analyses  of  different  types  of  going  concerns;  and  finally  a  bringing  together 
of  all  the  information  studied  and  applying  it  to  the  successful  organization  of 
a  business. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Entomology  S-2.  (Insects  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers)    II. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  pests  of  the  plants 
mentioned.  Course  will  consist  of  one  lecture  period  to  include  both  floriculture 
and  horticulture  students.  There  will  be  one  2-hour  laborat:ry  period  a  week 
for  each  group.  In  this  the  hfe  histories  and  control  measures  of  the  important 
pests  will  be  considered. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Farm  Management  S-1  and  S-2.    (Farm  Management  and  Accounts)    I.   II. 

The  work  in  this  course  involves  a  study  of  farm  records  and  accounts;  costs 
and  prices  of  farm  products;  uses  of  capital  and  credit;  types  of  farming, 
selection  of  crop  and  live  stock  enterprises;  size,  diversity  and  production  as 
related  to  the  successful  farm  business;  farm  layout  and  arrangement;  economic 
use  of  labor,  power  and  equipment;  detailed  analysis  of  both  successful  and 
unsuccessful  farms,  how  the  farmer  should  make  adjustments  to  meet  economic 
changes;  and  finally,  a  bringing  together  of  the  information  gained  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  successful  organization  of  a  farm  business. 

Actual  farm  records  are  used  to  illustrate  the  above  points.  The  entire  course 
is  made  as  apphcable  and  practical  as  possible. 

2  class  hours  and   1   2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Note. — Farm  Management  will  be  given  both  semesters.  The  first  semester 
will  be  for  students  majoring  in  Animal  Husbandry;  the  second  semester  for 
students  majoring  in  Poultry  Raising,  Fruit  Growing  and  Vegetable  Gardening. 

Farm  Management  S-3.    (Efficiency  in  Farming  Operations)    I. 

For  Freshmen.  This  is  an  introductory  course  to  the  regular  Farm  Manage- 
ment work  which  comes  in  the  second  year.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  theoretical  con- 
sideration but  rather  a  study  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the  eflaciency  of  the 
many  day-to-day  jobs  found  on  various  types  of  farms.  In  brief,  a  careful 
analysis  is  made  of  the  "one  best  way"  of  doing  the  jobs.  The  course  involves 
a  study  of  farm  layout,  building  layout,  economical  use  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  efficiency  in  hand  operations.  The  primary  objective  is  to  point  out 
ways  of  reducing  farm  labor  costs.  Motion  pictures  will  be  used  to  illustrate 
good  methods  versus  poor  or  inefficient  methods. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Forestry  S-2.     (Introduction  to  Forestry)     II. 

A  series  of  eight  lectures  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  forestry  and  its  place 
in  agriculture  and  land  use  with  special  reference  to  New  England.  How  a 
forest  can  be  made  to  yield  crops  of  wood  or  otherwise  meet  the  requirements 
of  its  owner. 

Assigned  readings  and  reports.    Keeping  of  suitable  notebook  required. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Forestry  S-3.    (Forest  Estimating  and  Mapping)  I. 

The  principles  of  timber  estimating;  determination  of  the  volume  and  value 
of  the  forest  growing  stock;  volume  growth  of  trees  and  forest  stands:  wood 
as  an  annual  or  periodic  crop.  Field  work  includes  a  problem  in  practical  tim- 
ber estimating  and  forest  mapping. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-4.    (Forest  Production)  II. 

The  basic  principles  of  applied  silviculture;  methods  of  cultivating  and  re- 
producing the  forest;    seeding  and  planting   in   forest   practice   with  especial 
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reference  to  New  England  conditions;  forest  characteristics  of  regionally  im- 
portant tree  species;  systematic  demonstration  and  field  practice  in  marking 
stands  for  the  intermediate  cuttings  and  reproduction  methods. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  S-1.   I. 

A  general  course  in  food  preservation  which  aims  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
and  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work  covers  the  theories,  science 
and  practices  of  preserving  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  together  with  the 
manufacture  and  preservation  of  fruit  and  vegetable  products.  Canning,  dehy- 
dration, salting  and  manufacturing  are  the  most  important  topics  considered. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  S-4.   II. 

The  class  and  laboratory  exercises  in  this  course  are  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Manufactures.  General  principles  of  food 
preservation  and  their  application  to  the  subject  of  dairying  are  discussed  in 
class  exercises.  Crushed  fruits,  fruit  juices,  syrups,  flavored  syrups  and  other 
products  which  are  utilized  in  the  dairy  trade  are  manufactured  and  tested. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Public  Speaking  S-1  and  S-2.   I.   II. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  confidence  in  himself  while  speak- 
ing before  groups,  and  to  have  him  acquire  some  knowledge  of,  and  practice 
in,  the  more  practical  types  of  pubhc  speaking. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Soils  and  Crops  S-1.    (Soil  Management)   I. 

Every  agricultural  interest  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  soil,  its  adaptations 
and  its  management  for  plant  production.  This  course  treats  of  the  selection 
of  suitable  soils  for  the  special  purposes  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  flori- 
culture. 

Laboratory  includes  training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  the  maps  of 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Survey  and  in  tests  of  soil  texture,  organic  matter  and  soil  acidity. 
Practical  field  work  will  be  given  in  judging  the  crop  adaptation  and  value  of 
soils,  and  field  demonstration  of  the  use  of  tillage  tools  on  the  college  farm. 

As  a  field  project  the  student  will  be  required  to  make  a  study  of  some  farm, 
nursery  or  florist's  plant,  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  conditions  and  methods 
of  soil  management  in  relation  to  the  enterprise  as  a  whole. 

2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Soils  and  Crops  S-2.    (Fertilizers)  II. 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  manufacture,  purchase  and  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  materials.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  interpretation  of 
fertilizer  formula,  analysis  and  guarantee.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  newer  concentrated  fertilizer  materials  and  to  those  produced  from  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen.  The  laboratory  work  will  give  practice  in  the  identification 
of  fertilizer  materials,  in  the  calculation  of  fertilizer  formulas,  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  fertilizer  mixtures. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Soils  and  Crops  S-4.    (Field  Crops)  II. 

The  lecture  hours  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  successful  methods  of  fertilizing,  cultivating,  harvesting, 
and  storing  the  field  crops  grown  in  New  England.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  choice  of  the  best  adapted  varieties  for  the  production  of  hay, 
pasture,  corn,  potatoes,  and  root  crops. 
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The  laboratory  work  will  include  the  study  of  corn  and  potato   varieties, 
identification  of  grass  and  weed  species,  and  studies  of  purity  and  germination. 
Field  observation  of  growing  crops  will  be  included  as  the  season  permits. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Soils  and  Crops  S-5.     (Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Fine  Turf  Areas)  I. 

At  the  completion  of  this  course  the  student  should  have  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  for  the  growing  of  lawns  and  sports  turf. 

He  will  have  considered  the  construction  of  turf  areas;  seed  identification, 
selection  and  sowing ;  the  identification  of  turf  grasses  and  their  soil  and  f ertihzer 
preferences,  correct  cultural  practices,  turf  diseases  and  pests  and  their  control. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Soils  and  Crops  S-7  and  S-8  (General  Science)  I.   II. 

This  is  a  course  in  applied  sciences,  chiefliy  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  as  they  are  tools  serving  the  needs  of  the  dairy  industry.  In  general, 
the  course  is  designed  to  give  an  introduction  to  scientific  thought  and  phe- 
nomena by  means  of  lectures,  textbook  study  and  classroom  demonstrations. 
The  emphasis  is  entirely  built  around  the  practical  problems  in  the  student's 
field  of  work. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Veterinary  Science  S-1.    (Animal  Sanitary  Science)    I. 

Sections  for  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy  Manufactures,  and  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry Major  students.  Conservation  of  the  health  of  animals  is  the  keystone 
of  successful  animal  husbandry.  This  course  acquaints  students  with  the  essen- 
tials upon  which  the  health  of  animals  depends.  In  order  that  students  may 
later  guard  the  animals  in  their  charge,  attention  is  given  to  conditions  favoring 
communicable  and  non-communicable  diseases,  and  to  prophylactic  measures. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Veterinary  Science  S-2.    (Apphed  Animal  Sanitary  Science)   II. 

A  continuation  of  S-1.  The  Animal  Husbandry  section  will  study  the  more 
common  diseases  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  Poultry  Husbandry 
section  will  study  poultry  diseases.  Causes;  development;  emergency;  control; 
eradication;  and  prophylactic  measures  will  be  emphasized. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Farm  Practice. 

Individual  tests  are  given  all  students  as  indicated  in  the  various  course  pro- 
grams in  both  milking  and  harnessing  and  teaming.  The  students  are  graded 
either  very  good,  good,  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.  Those  who  have  not  had 
sufficient  experience  to  satisfactorily  pass  these  tests  are  required  to  take  ad- 
ditional practice  by  appointment  with  the  Farm  Superintendent  or  his  assistant. 
Not  more  than  two  students  are  scheduled  each  day  for  practice  in  milking  under 
the  supervision  of  the  herdsman,  and  those  not  satisfactorily  passing  the  teaming 
test  are  scheduled  for  individual  work  with  the  teamsters  on  the  College  Farm. 
Those  who  pass  the  test  as  satisfactory,  but  who  wish  additional  practice  may 
do  so  by  appointment.  The  opportunity  is  available  for  any  who  wish  to  secure 
additional  skill  in  farm  operations  such  as  plowing,  harrowing,  etc. 

This  assignment  in  developing  necessary  farm  skills  is  an  important  part  of 
the  vocational  training  program  of  each  course  during  the  fall  semester  of  the 
first  year  and  a  complete  report  on  each  student's  skill  and  ability  is  submitted 
to  the  Short  Course  Office  and  to  the  Director  of  Placement  Service,  who  has 
charge  of  locating  all  placement  jobs.  Students  failing  to  pass  these  tests  satis- 
factorily inevitably  limit  themselves  from  securing  the  better  placement  po- 
sitions. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Women 

This  program  aims  at  an  all-round  development  of  the  student.  It  gives  the 
student  activity  adapted  to  her  needs;  assists  in  overcoming  remediable  physical 
defects  and  bad  health  habits;  it  encourages  good  health  standards,  helps  her 
build  up  skill  in  sports  and  games  and  swimming  and  leaves  her  with  possi- 
bilities for  spending  leisure  time  wisely. 

Required  Courses 

Physical  Education  S-1.   I. 

Outdoor  season — field  'hockey,  archery,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  volley  ball. 
Indoor  season — special  gymnastics,  games,  swimming. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2 

Physical  Education  S-2.    II. 

Indoor  season — badminton,  special  gymnastics,  swimming. 
Outdoor  season — archery,  tennis,  swimming,  golf. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2 

Hygiene  S-1.   I.    (For  Freshmen) 

Lectures  on  personal  hygiene,  including  the  physiological  basis  for  sound 
health  habits,  the  importance  of  the  systematic  planning  of  a  student's  daily 
program  in  order  to  provide  the  proper  amounts  of  time  for  study,  with  suit- 
able periods  of  sleep,  relaxation,  recreation,  and  sports;  posture,  appropriatt 
types  of  exercises,  proper  nutrition,  social  adjustment,  the  iJiecessity  for  frequent 
medical,  optical,  and  dental  advice;  sanitation  and  group  health  requirements. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Elective  Courses 
Physical  Education  S-3  and  S-4.   I.   II.    (For  Seniors) 

The  senior  program  is  arranged  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press her  desire  for  wholesome  physical  recreation,  to  further  clevelop  desirable 
character  traits  and  social  qualities  and  qualities  of  leadership. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Men 

Required  Courses 

Physical  Education  S-1.     I.    (Recreation. — For  freshmen.     Outdoor  games.) 

The  following  outdoor  games  are  taken  up:  Soft  ball,  touch  football,  golf, 
and  swimming.  Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country.  The  course  aims 
to  give  every  man  the  opportunity  to  develop  sufficient  control  over  his  body 
to  enable  him  to  get  pleasure  from  physical  activities  and  to  establish  correct 
health  habits. 

2  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  first  half  semester.  Credit,  L 

Physical  Education  S-5.    I.    (Recreation. — For  seniors.    Outdoor  games.) 

Includes  the  games  of  badminton,  volley  ball,  archery  and  swimming,  with 
the  object  of  giving  the  men  a  fund  of  exercise  material  for  use  in  after  school 
days.    Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country. 

2  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  first  half  semester.  Credit,  1. 
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Elective  Courses 

Physical  Education  S-4.    II.  (Recreation. — For  freslimen  and  seniors). 
(Basketball,  Hockey,  and  Indoor  Track.)     January-March. 

Students  electing  this  course  must  be  regular  members  of  the  basketball, 
hockey,  or  indoor  track  squads  and  report  regularly  for  practice  with  those 
squads.  Credit,  1. 

Physical  Education  S-6.    II.    (Recreation. — For  seniors.) 

The  senior  class  is  divided  into  three  or  four  major  groups  according  to  the 
number  of  students  electing  the  spring  physical  education  program.  An  intra- 
mural Softball  league  schedule  is  played  and  an  indoor  and  outdoor  track  meet 
run  off.  The  group  winning  the  highest  average  in  all  three  events  will  have 
its  name  engraved  on  the  Stockbridge  School  spring  athletic  trophy. 

Credit,  1. 

Physical  Education  S-7.    I.     (First  Aid^For  freshmen  and  seniors.) 

A  war  emergency  course  to  give  all  students  a  chance  to  be  prepared  to  handle 
first  aid  situations.  The  standard  Red  Cross  first  aid  textbook  must  be  pur- 
chased and  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  will  entitle  the  student  to  a 
Red  Cross  first  aid  certificate.  The  course  is  recommended  for  all  students  who 
have  not  previously  had  a  first  aid  course  or  who  desire  a  first  aid  review. 

1  class  hour  a  week.    .  Credit,  1. 
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FORM  I 

APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLMENT 

IN  THE 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Name    Date    

City  or 

Town    Street    State 


Present  Occupation    Age    

School  or  College  Attended: 

Number  of  Years 
Name  of  School   in  High  School 

Place      

Indicate  by  a  check  mark  the  course  in  which  you  desire  to  register.     Do  not  check  more  than  one. 

1.  Animal  Husbandry  5.     Fruit  Growing 

2.  Dairy  Manufactures  6.     Hotel    Stewarding 

3.  Poultry  Husbandry  7.     Ornamental    Horticulture 

4.  Floriculture  8.     Vegetable  Gardening 


References. — I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  above  applicant,  and  know 

to  be  of  good  moral  character,  industrious,   studious,  and   physically  capable. 

1.  Name    Position 

Address      

2.  Name    Position 

Address      

(Two  references  are  required,  and  should  not  be  members   of  your  own   family.      Your  min- 
ister and  your  teacher,  or  a  former  employer,   are  desirable.     These  persons   should   sign   the 
application  themselves.) 
Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses 

Massachusetts  State  College,   Amherst,   Mass. 
Important. — Be  sure  to  file  citizenship  certificate  if  State  tuition   rate  is  claimed. 


FORM  II 

CERTIFICATE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

The  Massachusetts  State  College  charges  a  tuition  fee  of  $110  a  semester  to  students  who 
are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  college  authorities  that  an  applicant 
is  entitled  to  state  tuition  of  $50  a  semester,  they  require  a  statement  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
city  or  town  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  certifying  to  the  fact  that  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  applicant  is  a  legal  resident  of  said  city  or  town.  Where  the  guardian  is  certifying  to 
this  statement,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  furnish  copies  of  his  appointment  by  the  court. 
Such  a  statement  may  be  made  on  the  form  below.  If  this  is  not  presented  when  the  student 
registers,  the  Treasurer  has  no  option  but  to  collect  tuition  on  the  above  basis.  When  requesting 
the  City  Clerk  to  sign  this  certificate,  an  applicant  for  admission  to  the  college  should  give  the 
name  and  address  of  the  parent  or  legal  guardian. 

This   is   to   certify   that   I    am    the    father mother legal    guardian 

of     

Student's  Name 


Signed    

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  date  specified  below    (Insert   name  of   parent  or   guardian) 


is  a  legal  resident  of 

Above  Signee 


,    Massachusetts. 

Town  or  City 


Signed    

Town  or  City  Clerk 


*  Date  

Seal 

Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses 

Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
This  certificate   must  be   filed   with   application   blank   if   lower   tuition   rate   for   citizens    of    Masssa- 
chusetts  is  to  be  secured. 
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SHORT   COURSES  AT   MASSACHUSETTS   STATE   COLLEGE 

Short  courses  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  motive  which  inspires  study  is 
the  most  significant  factor  in  study  itself,  and  that  this  motive  rises  when  the 
student  himself  realizes  he  faces  a  problem  that  calls  for  a  solution.  There- 
fore there  is  no  age  limit.  Enrolled  in  short  courses  are  found  the  young  and 
the  old,  the  experienced  and  the  inexperienced,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 
In  this  grouping  there  is  a  value,  since  students  learn  from  each  other  as  well 
as  from  the  instructors.  Practically  all  Short  Course  students  intend  to  make 
a  direct  application  of  the  knowledge  given.  Hence  the  aim  of  Short  Course 
work  is  to  offer  the  largest  amount  of  information  and  training  in  agricultural 
and  horticultural  lines  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  Short  Courses  have  served  hundreds  of  students  in  this  Commonwealth, 
and  the  demand  for  these  courses  in  recent  years  has  steadily  continued. 

Tentative  Dates  for  Short  Courses 

The  following  courses  or  group  programs  will  be  offered  in  1942-1943,  but 
are  subject  to  changes  as  may  be  necessary. 

Nine  Weeks'  Course  in  Poultry  Raising.    October  26,  1942-January  15,  1943. 

Ten  Weeks'  Course  in  Greenkeeping.  January  4-March  15. 


Ten  Day  Course  in  Dairy  Bacteriology.     (January  4-16.) 

Five  Day  Course  in  Milk  and  Cream  Testing;  Analyzing  and  Inspecting  Milk 
Products.     (January  18-23.) 

Five  Day  Course  in  Milk  Plant  Operation  and  Manufacture  of  Surplus  Milk 
Products.    (January  25-30.) 

Five  Day  Course  in  Ice  Cream  Making  for  beginners.     (February  1-6.) 

Five  Day  Course  in  Ice  Cream  Making  for  experienced  students.     (Febru- 
ary 8-13.) 

Five  Day  Course  for  Tree  Wardens  and  Town  Foresters.  (March  29-April  3.) 

For  catalog  of  any  of  the  schools,  write 
Director  of  Short  Courses,  M.S.C.,  Amherst,  Mass. 


0/ 
FORM  III 


SUPPLEMENTARY  APPLICATION  FOR  (1)  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY: 
(2)  DAIRY  MANUFACTURES. 


1.  Name    Date 

2.  Height     Weight     

3.  Any   physical    defects   likely   to   prevent   placement   or   employment    .  . 


4.     What  farm  or  dairy  plant  experience  have  you  had? 


5.  Where?    How   long? 

6.  Why  have  you  selected  this  major  course?    


7.     What  do   you   plan  to  do  after  completing  this  work? 


FORM  IV 

SUPPLEMENTARY  APPLICATION  FOR  HOTEL   STEWARDING. 


1.  Name   Date 

2.  Any  physical   defects  likely  to   prevent   placement  or   employment    . . 


3.     Positions  held   (vacation  or   full   time).     Hotel,   restaurant,   club,  or   institution   job. 


4.     Educational    background 


5.     State  fully  why  you  desire  this  kind  of  work 
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STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Graduates  1942 

Gilbert    George    Allen     Bernardston,    Massachusetts 

Everett   Edward    Bartlett,   Jr Berlin,   Massachusetts 

*Rene    Emile    Beaudoin    South   Hadley,   Massachusetts 

Arthur    Henry    Beyer,    Jr Springfield,    Massachusetts 

Ralph     Lyman    Blanchard     Chester,  Massachusetts 

George    Thomas    Britt     Amherst,   Massachusetts 

Lincoln    Augustus    Brogi     Arlington,    Massachusetts 

William    Raymond    Brookman,   Jr Williamstown,    Massachusetts 

Frank    Leroy   Brown,   Jr Adams,  Massachusetts 

Edith    Colgate    Billerica,   Massachusetts 

Robert     Edward     Collins     Orleans,    Massachusetts 

Kenneth    Melzar    Coombs    Reading,    Massachusetts 

Norman    Gerard    Cournoyer Northampton,    Massachusetts 

Robert    Leonard    Cousins     West  Concord,   Massachusetts 

James   Edward   Craft    Worcester,    Massachusetts 

Aurelio    Rocco    DeLucia    Methuen,    Massachusetts 

Francis    DeVos    Bloomfield,  Connecticut 

Raymond    Charles    DeYoung    North  Abington,   Massachusetts 

Lina    Abigail    Dibble    East    Longmeadow,    Massachusetts 

Nicholas    DiLisio     Swampscott,    Massachusetts 

'Burnett    John    Doleva     Amherst,   Massachusetts 

Wilson    Henry    Dougherty,    Jr Springfield,   Massachusetts 

John    Eliot    Downey     Dudley,   Massachusetts 

Howard  Alden  Fife    ■ West   Springfield,   Massachusetts 

Alvan    Frederick    Frank     Brooklyn,   New    York 

Sheldon   Leo   Freschi    New   Milford,   New  Jersey 

Charles  Benjamin     Gary     Westfield,    Massachusetts 

Charles  Bromage    Gibbs    Saugus,   Massachusetts 

Stephen    Gilmore     Acushnet,   Massachusetts 

Stuart   Gilmore    Acushnet,   Massachusetts 

Alan   Edward  Greenhalgh,  Jr Lowell,    Massachusetts 

Charles    Rider   Griswold    Wethersfield,   Connecticut 

Linwood     Skerry     Hibbard     North    Hadley,    Massachusetts 

Henry   Tyler    Holihan    Waterbury,    Connecticut 

William    Francis    Hope    Springfield,    Massachusetts 

Forrest   Edwin   House    Springfield,    Massachusetts 

John  Andrew    Hunter    East   Gardner,   Massachusetts 

John  Bean    Hussey     Mattapoisett,    Massachusetts 

Paul   Randolph    Jackson    Maplewood,   New  Jersey 

Allan    Clinton    Johnson    Cambridge,    Massachusetts 

Eldon   Hjalmar   Johnson    Southwick,    Massachusetts 

Harry  Frederick   Johnson    Centerville,   Massachusetts 

Leo    Fred    Kunan    Holbrook,    Massachusetts 

Stanley    Edward    Lachut     Dracut,  Massachusetts 

*George    Edwin    Ladd    Wilbraham,  Massachusetts 

"Donald    Stuart    Lauder     Amherst,   Massachusetts 

Harold  James   Lehane    Amherst,   Massachusetts 

Wilfred   Emil   Meinke    Springfield,   Massachusetts 

Arthur     Elmore    Merriam     Westminster,    Massachusetts 

William    Roberts    Merrill    Norwood,    Massachusetts 

Homer   Ossian    Mills,  Jr Wellesley,   Massachusetts 

*  Michael   Edward    Molitoris    Northampton,   Massachusetts 

Howard    Ralph    Morey     Sturbridge,   Massachusetts 

\'ictor    Anthony    Mushenski     :  .  .  .  .  North   Hadley,   Massachusetts 

John    Martin    McGuane    Greenfield,  Massachusetts 

Robert    Nels    Nelson     Florence,   -Massachusetts 

Henry    Alfred    Nichols    Williamstown,    Massachusetts 

Robert    Clason    Nickerson    Orleans,  Massachusetts 

Alexander    Frank    Ogonowski     Dracut,    Massachusetts 

Elmer  George  Oringer Dorchester,    Massachusetts 

*John    Raphael    Pace    Watertown,   Massachusetts 

Charles    Joseph    Parmor    Northampton,   Massachusetts 

George    Norman    Perry    Sutton,    Massachusetts 

David    Lane    Phelps     Rockland,    Massachusetts 

Charles    W^alter    Puchalski     Northampton,   Massachusetts 

Eugene    Charles    Putala     Turners    Falls,    Massachusetts 

*Manuel    Hardini?    Roltello    Santuit,    Massachusetts 

Malcolm    MacKay    Roberts     Winchester,   Massachusetts 

Carl    Frederick    Roehrich    Bridgeport,    Connecticut 

Robert    Joseph    Ross     Lawrence,  Massachusetts 

Ronald    Emmerson    Scholz    State    Line,    Massachusetts 

David    Manly    Shuker    Needham,    Massachusetts 

Robert   Francis   Simoni    Norwood,   Massachusetts 

Philip   Hale   Smith    Maynard,    Massachusetts 

Clayton    Bartlett    Southard    Scituate,    Massachusetts 

Marguerite  Eleanor   Strong    South    Hadley,    Massachusetts 

*In  military  service. 
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John  Albert  Taylor,  Jr Haverhill,   Massachusetts 

Leo    Niilo    Teittinen     East   Templeton,   Massachusetts 

Richard  Munroe  Thayer    South  Hadley,   Massachusetts 

Emery  Francis  Thoren    Worcester,   Massachusetts 

Richard   Vincent   Tierney    Cambridge,   Massachusetts 

Earl   Felix   Tonet    Northampton,   Massachusetts 

Elmer   Russell   Treadwell,   Jr l.-ynn,   Massachusetts 

Karl    Rudy    Uhlig    Florence,   Massachusetts 

Edward    Frank    Upham     Sterling    Junction,    Massachusetts 

Peter  Edward   van  Alstyne    Kinderhook,  New  York 

Reed    Marshall    Wade    Springfield,    Massachusetts 

John  Philip  Watson    VVorcester,    Massachusetts 

Kenneth    Sanderson   Williams.   Jr Sunderland,    Massachusetts 

Robert     Hutchison     Williams     Mill   River,  Massachusetts 

Walter   Roberts   Williams,  Jr Sunderland,   Massachusetts 

Michael    Woynar     , Amherst,   Massachusetts 

Joseph    Dawson    Yarnell    Springfield,    Massachusetts 

Class  of  1943  * 

Alden,  John  Lincoln    Brockton    179   Lincoln    Avenue 

Appleton,  Whitney   Charles    Ipswich    77   East   Pleasant   Street 

Bak,  Joseph  Edward   Hadley     R.F.D.   3,  Amherst 

Ballou,   Richard  West   (Juincy 259   Lincoln    Avenue 

Barclay,   Harold  Barton    Newtonville     49   Kellogg   Avenue 

Bartosik,    Vernon    Vincent     Bridgeport,    Connecticut    ....13   Hadley    Court 

Belmont,    Ralph    Revere     15   McClellan    Street 

Berthel,    Herbert    Alfred     Melrose      36  Hallock   Street 

Billings,  Edward  Dickinson,  Jr Greenfield    Greenfield 

Boluch,   Eleanor    Amherst     52   Baker    Street 

Boone,    Daniel    Updike,   Jr Newport,    Rhode    Island    ....42   Cottage   Street 

Brennan,    Robert    Eugene     Northampton     Northampton 

Brox,    Alexander    Alfred    Dracut     14   Cosby   Avenue 

Bundy,    Frank   Harold,   Jr Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania    ..11   Paige    Street 

Capello,    Richard    Alfred    West    Newton    14   Cosby   Avenue 

Carleton,   Thomas   Frederick,   Jr Medford    15   McClellan   Street 

Clapp,   Frank  Robert    Jvlorthampton     Northampton 

Collins,    Rodger    Edward    West    Springfield     449  North   Pleasant    Street 

Conlon,   Mary  Elizabeth    Westwood    90   McClellan   Street 

Connor,   Dorothea  Mary    South    Hadley    South    Hadley 

Crump,   Harold  Leslie,  Jr Monument    Beach    179  Lincoln   Avenue 

Danckert,  Richard  William    Pittsfield    45   Phillips    Street 

Davis,    Roy    Myrton,   Jr Billerica     417  North    Pleasant    Street 

Dean,    Russell    Oliver    Oakham     29'6   North    Pleasant    Street 

deLeiris,    Alain    Wiener    Cambridge     179  Lincoln  Avenue 

deLeiris,  Gilles    Wiener    Cambridge     179  Lincoln  Avenue 

Desmond,  Edward  James   Amherst     241   Northampton  Road 

Devine,  John  Joseph    Medford    334   Lincoln    Avenue 

Donovan,   Joseph   James    Brookline     68   Blue   Hills  Road 

Ducharme,    Robert    Paul     Millbury    296   North  Pleasant   Street 

Fairclough,  Herbert   Sherman,  Jr. .  .  .  Wollaston    903  North  Pleasant   Street 

Ferris,   Mary   Edwina    Orr's    Island,    Maine    800   North   Pleasant   Street 

Fleming,   Marguerite   Carol    North    Scituate    82   North    Prospect    Street 

Fletcher,    Margaret   Elizabeth    North    Billerica    265   East  Pleasant  Street 

Franklin,  Ray  Ellis,  Jr Bernardston    11   Phillips    Street 

FrohlofI,    Dwight   Herman    Worcester      401    North    Pleasant    Street 

Going,    Richard    Stanley    Richford,   Vermont    14   Cosby   Avenue 

*Gorman,  John  Paul    Woburn     25   Nutting   Avenue 

Graham,  John  Howard    Worcester     382   North    Pleasant    Street 

Greenawalt,  Austin   Smiley    Bolton    13   Hadley   Court 

Griffin,    Fred    Fleming    Bloomfield,   Connecticut    291   North    Pleasant   Street 

Hall,  Robert    Emmet     Ashfield     25   Nutting   Avenue 

Hall,  Robert    Hancock,    Jr East     Bridgewater     33  Phillips    Street 

Hardy,    Frederick    James    Lawrence     27  East   Pleasant    Street 

Hargreaves,   William   Richard    Providence,    Rhode    Island    ..15   Sunset   Court 

Havumaki,    Robert   Victor    Gardner     41   Cottage   Street 

Hawley,    Malcolm    Edward    Readville     401   North    Pleasant    Street 

Heckbert,    Paul    Leslie    Arlington     15  Allen  Street 

Henry,     Richard     Sargeant     Hopedale     19  Allen   Street 

Higgins,    Eunice    Ruth    North    Hadley    North   Hadley 

Hubbard,   Talcott    Bloomfield,     Connecticut     291   North   Pleasant   Street 

Jagger,    Charles,   Jr Auburn    15   McClellan    Street 

Jenkins,   Burton  Alvin    Andover     41   Phillips   Street 

Kaye,    Arthur    Eugene    Springfield    41   Phillips    Street 

Kempenaar,   Robert    Newport,    Rhode    Island    ....  42   Cottage   Street 

Kentfield,    James    Frederick    Hadley     R.F.D.    1,    Amherst 

*Keyes,  Beniamin  Sawyer,   Jr Harvard     375   North   Pleasant  Street 

Knox,   Charles   John     Somerville     401   North  Pleasant  Street 

Knox,  John   Rudy    Northford,     Connecticut     '^^  East  Pleasant  Street 

Kramer,  Frank  Ellsworth,  Jr West    Roxbury     12   Colony   Court 

Kucinski,    Raymond    Peter     Amherst     89   North   East   Street 

Leonard,   Ralph  Harvey,  Jr VVindsor,     Vermont     Lewis  Hall 

Little,   Edward   Robert,   Jr Boxford     303  North   Pleasant   Street 

Luongo,    Carmine   Joseph    Winchester      388   North   Pleasant   Street 

*Mahn,   Herbert   Edward    Stoneham     41   Phillips   Street 

Marsoubian,  Patil  Seth    Watertown    3SS   North   Pleasant   Street 

*In  military  service. 
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Martin,   Ernest  Carl,  Jr Randolph     25  Nutting  Avenue 

Martinsen,    Leonard   Anthony    East  Douglas    27   Phillips   Street 

Mayo,  Priscilla  Louise    Billerica     82   North   Prospect   Street 

Mellas,    Christo     Northampton     Northampton 

Monroe,    George   Ernest    Dorchester     83   Spring    Street 

Moray,    Donald    Roger    Sturbridge     367   North    Pleasant    Street 

Morgan,  Herbert    Arlington      19  Allen    Street 

Morgan,   Robert     Essex     42   Cottage   Street 

McNair,  Donald  Martin    Medford     15   McClellan  Street 

Nelson,    Frederick    Langdon    Worcester    303  North  Pleasant   Street 

Nugent,  William   John    Newtonville     449   North  Pleasant   Street 

Orcutt,   Wallace   Lyman,  Jr West    Newbury    449   North  Pleasant   Street 

Peak,    Howard    Fletcher,    III Cambridge     750   North  Pleasant   Street 

Powers,    Frank    Harris    Nantucket      14    Cosby   Avenue 

Pratt,  Wilson  Henry   ...., Pownal,   Vermont    449  North  Pleasant  Street 

RafFerty,    Barbara    Marion    Holyoke     Holyoke 

Rautio,    Eugene    William    Chester,     Vermont     14   Cosby   Avenue 

Raymond,    Gordon    Robert    Wellesley     449    North   Pleasant    Street 

Ridgway,    Thomas    William    West  Springfield   449   North   Pleasant    Street 

Roak,    Raymond    Lawrence    Auburn,   Maine    367   North  Pleasant  Street 

Sacco,  George  Joseph    Cushman     Cushman 

Sansom,   Stanley  Warner    Quincy     472   North   Pleasant    Street 

Scarborough,  Arthur  Lee    Amherst     67   South    East    Street 

Schmidt,    Donald    Julius     New    Bedford     375   North    Pleasant    Street 

Scott,    Robert    Morton,    Jr North    Hadley    North    Hadley 

Sharp,    Edmund    Stephen,   Jr Charlestown    19  Allen    Street 

Shaw,   Warren   Loran    Dracut     24    Nutting    Avenue 

Sher,    Melvin    George    Dorchester     82   Spring    Street 

Sidelinger_,    George    Gregory     Wollaston      77   East   Pleasant   Street 

Slack,    Alice    Robinson    North   Amherst    .  .  .  ■-. North   Amherst 

Spach,    Harry   Edward    North    Dartmouth    27   East    Pleasant    Street 

Staples,  Arthur  Edward    Northampton     Northampton 

Stearns,  John  Whitaker    Newtonville     417   North    Pleasant    Street 

Stevens,    Dean   Lanman    Plymouth     375   North    Pleasant    Street 

Swaim,    Thomas    Gill,    Jr Chestnut    Hill    289   Triangle    Street 

Taylor,    Roland   Francis    Hudson      13   Hadley  Court 

*Tompkins.   Russell    Fdwnrd    Rockland     269   North   Pleasant   Street 

Truesdale,   Richard  Ainsley    Stoneham     42   Cottage   Street 

Tryon,    Charles  Henry    South    Glastonbury,    Conn....  45   Phillips    Street 

Urquhart,    Duncan   Henry    Newton    13   Hadley    Court 

*Whitcomb.    Ralph    Oswald    West    Boylston     179   Lincoln   Avenue 

White,    Walter    Burtis    Braintree     33   Phillips    Street 

Wilczynski,    Albert    Edwin     South    Deerfield    South   Deerfield 

\yorral,   Thomas    Boyd    Attleboro     449   North   Pleasant    Street 

*  Young,  Robert  Irving    Orleans    41   Cottage    Street 

Zaskey,    Frank   Joseph    North     Hadley     R.F.D.    3,   Amherst 


DIRECTORY  OF  INFORMATION 

A.  The  College 

Those  desiring  college  catalogs  and  other  pamphlets  giving  full  information 
relative  to  entrance  requirements,  courses  of  study,  expenses,  opportunities  for 
student  labor,  and  so  forth,  and  those  with  questions  regarding  admission  to 
the  college,  either  to  the  freshman  class  or  to  advanced  standing  should  ad- 
dress William  L.  Macbmer,  Dean  of  the  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

B.  The  Graduate  School 

Questions  relating  to  courses  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  admission  and  work  required,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School,  Amherst,  Mass. 

C.  Short  Courses 

For  information  concerning  the  Short  Course  Units,  the  Stockbridge  School 
of  Agriculture,  write  or  apply  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


*In  military  service. 


"The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the  most  important 
labor  of  man.  Unstable  is  the  future  of  the  country 
which  has  lost  its  taste  for  agriculture.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  of  history  that  is  unmistakable,  it  is  that  national 
strength  lies  very  near  the  soil." 

— Daniel  Webster. 
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FOREWORD 

This  bulletin  presents  the  Catalogue  of  the  College  for  the  sessions  of  1942-43 
and  announcements  concerning  courses,  admission,  etc.,  for  the  sessions  of  1943-44. 

The  College  reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments,  the  right  to  withdraw  or 
change  the  announcements  made  in  its  catalogue. 


The  College  Catalogue  for  the  sessions  1942-43  is  part  of  the  Eightieth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College  and  as  such  is  part  II  of  Public  Docu- 
ment 31.     (Sec.  8,  Chapter  75,  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts.) 
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CALENDAR 

1943 

January  18,  Monday,  to  January  23,  Saturday  Final  Examinations 

January  23,  Saturday First  Semester  ends 

January  25,  Monday,  8:00  A.M.        .        .        .  Second  Semester  begins 

April  21,  Wednesday,  4:30  pm.  to  April  29, 

Thursday,  8:00  A.M Military  Training  Week 

May  12-13 Military  Inspection 

May  14,  Friday,  to  May  20,  Thursday   .        .  Final  Examinations 

May  21,  Friday,  to  May "23,  Sunday       .        .  Commencement 

June  7,  Monday Summer  Session  opens 

June  10,  Thursday,  to  June  12,  Saturday        .  Entrance  Examinations 

July  17,  Saturday End  of  six-week  session 

July  19,  Monday Second  six-week  session  opens 

August  28,  Saturday Summer  Session  ends 

September  8,  Wednesday,  to  September  10, 

Friday Entrance  Examinations 

September  15,  Wednesday        ....  First  Semester  begins  for  freshmen 

September  22,  Wednesday        ....  Opening  Convocation 

November    24,    Wednesday,     12:00     m.    to 

November  29,  Monday,  8:00  a.m.    .        .  Thanksgiving  Recess 

December  17,  Friday,  12:00  m.  to  December 

28,  Tuesday,  8:00  a.m Christmas  Recess 


1944 


January  17,  Monday,  to  January  22,  Saturday 

January  22,  Saturday 

January  24,  Monday,  8:00  a.m. 

April    6,   Thursday,    12:00    m.    to    April    10, 
Monday,  8:00  a.m. 

May  12,  Friday,  to  May  18,  Thursday 

May  19,  Friday,  to  May  21,  Sunday 


Final  Examinations 
First  Semester  ends 
Second  Semester  begins 

Easter  Recess 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

ORGANIZATION  OF  1942 

Members  of  the  Board 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham 1943 

William  C.  Monahan  of  Framingham 1943 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamaea  of  Cambridge 1944 

James  T.  Cassidy  of  Dorchester     ,           1944 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan  of  Amherst 1945 

Joseph  B.  Ely  of  Westfield 1945 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  of  Norton  . .  1946 

David  J.  Malcolm  of  Charlemont 1946 

Harry  Dunlap  Brown  of  Billerica 1947 

John  W.  Haiqis  of  Greenfield    .        .        .        . 1947 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett  of  Boston 1948 

Philip  F.  Whitmore  of  Sunderland     .        .        . 1948 

Frederick  D.  Griggs  of  Springfield      .        .        . 1949 

Richard  Saltonstall  of  Sherbom      .        . 1949 

Members  Ex  Officio 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  President  of  the  College 

Walter  F.  Downey,  Commissioner  of  Education 

Louis  A.  Webster,  Acting  C om,missioner  of  Agriculture 

Officers  of  the  Bc-vrd 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  President 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham,  Vice-President 

James  W.  Burke  of  Amherst,  Secretary 

Robert  D.  Hawley  of  Amherst.  Treasurer 


OFFICERS  OF  COLLEGE  ADMINISTRATION 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  D.Oec,  LL.D., President 

William  L.  Machmer,  A.M.,  D.Ed Dean 

Marshall  0.  Lanpheab,  M.S., Registrar 

Robert  D.  Hawley,  B.S.,  M.B.A., Treasurer 

Fred  J.  Sievers,  M.S.,  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station 

and  Director  of  the  Graduate  School 
Roland  H.  Verbeck,  B.S., Director  of  Short  Courses 


WiLLARD    A.    MuNiSON,    B.S., 

James  W.  Burke,  B.S., 

Basil  B.  Wood,  A.B.,  . 

Emory  E.  Grayson,  B.S.     . 

John  K.  Broadfoot 

GuNNAR  E.  Erickson,  B.S..  C.P.A., 

George  E.  Emery,  B.S., 

Francis  C.  Pray,  M.S. 


Director  of  Extension  Service 
Secretary 
Librarian 
Director  of  ^Placement 
Assistant  Treasurer 
Business  Officer 
Field  Secretary 
Assistant  College  Editor 


The  Professional  Staff  of  the  College 


Hugh   P.   Baker,   D.Oec,  LL.D President 

PROFESSORS  EMERITI 

Alexander  E.  Cance,  PhD Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus 

Joseph  S.  Chamberlain,  Ph.D Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

Walter  W.  Chenoweth,  M.S.      Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures,  Emeritus 

Henry  T.  Fernald,  Ph.D Professor  of  Entomology,  Emeritus 

Arthur  K.  Harrison Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Emeritus 

Henri  D.  Haskins,  B.S. Professor  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

Edward  B.  Holland,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

John  C.  Graham,  B.S.Agr Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Emeritus 

Fred  C.  Kenney Treasurer,  Emeritus 

Fred  W.  Morse,  M.S Research  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus 

Fred  C.  Sears,  ScX> Professor  of  Pomology,  Emeritus 

Frank  A.  Waugh,  D.Sc,  L.HD Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Emeritus 


Elbert  L.  Agnew,  M.S Middlesex  County  Associate  Agricidtural  Agent 

George  W.  Alderman,  B.A Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

Charles  P.  Alexander,  Ph.D Professor  of  Entomology  and  Head  of  Department 

Doric  Alviani,  Ed.M Instructor  in  Music 

Allen  E.  Andersen,  Ph.D  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Jessie  L.  Anderson Technical  Assistant,  Seed  Control 

Frances  D.  Andrews,  B.S Franklin  County  Assistant  Club  Agent 

John  G.  Archibald,  M.S.  Research  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 

William  H.  Armstrong,  M.L.A.C.P Superintendent   of  Grounds 

Mrs.  Gladys  G.  Atkins,  B5. 

Worcester  County  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  R.  Avery,  B.A. Library  Assistant 

John  S.  Bailey,  M.S Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Pomology 

LoRiN  E.  Ball,  B.S Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Luther  Banta,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

RoLLiN  H.  Barrett,  M.S Professor  of  Farm  Management 

Beryl  H.  Barton,  B.S. Berkshire  County  Assistant  Club  Agent 

J.  Richard  Beattie,  M.S Plymouth  County  Assistant  Agricultural  Agent 

Arthur   B.  Beaumont,  Ph.D Extension  Soil   Conservationist 

William  B.  Becker,   M.S.  ..:. Research  Assistant  in  Entomology 

Ellsworth  W.  Bell,  M.S Extension  Economist 

*Peter  M.  Bemben  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Vegetable  Gardening   (Waltham) 

Emmett  Bennett,  M.S Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Beatrice  E.  Billings,  M.A Home  Demonstration  Agent  at  Large 

Tena  Bishop,  B.S ; Assistant  State  Club  Leader 

John  H.  Blair,  M.A.  Instructor  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Lyle  L.  Blundell,  B.S Professor  of  Horticulture 

Paul  F.  Bobula,  M.S Research  Assistant  in  Nursery  Culture  (Waltham) 

Arthur  I.  Bourne,  B.A Research  Professor  of  Entomology 

Harold  D.  Boutelle,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Oran   C.  Boyd,   Ph.D Extension   Plant   Pathologist 

C.  Hilton  Boynton,  M.S Berkshire  County  Club  Agent 

Leon  A.  Bradley,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Head  of  Department 

Fayette  H.  Branch,  B.S Extension  Economist,  Farm  Management 

Lawrence  E.  Briggs,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Mildred  Briggs,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

John  K.  Bro.adfoot Assistant  Treasurer 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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Alfred  A.  Brown^  M.S Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Herbert  A.  Brown,  B.S Middlesex  County  Agricultural  Agent 

Ji^sEPH  T.  Brown,  B.S.  Manager  and  Agricultural  Agent.  Flymo-xth  County 

Paul  E.  Browne,  B.S Hampden  County  Club  Agent 

Mrs.  Katherine  M.  Bullis,  M.A Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Kenneth   L.   Bullis,   M.S..  D.V.M Assistant    V eterinary    Pathologist 

James  W.  Burke,  B.S Secretary  of  the  College 

Stanley  L.  Burt,  B.S Franklin  County  Agricultural  Agent 

Theodore  C.  Caldwell,  PhX) Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Roriology 

*Kathleen  Callahan,  A.B Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Frank   T.  Canavan  Superintendent  oi   Dairy   Mnnufnrtvres 

Alexander  E.  Cance,  Ph.D Professor  of  Economics 

Earle  S.  Carpenter,  M.S.   Secretary  of  Extension  Service 

Calton  O.  Cartwright,  M.S Essex  County  Assistant  Agricultural  Agent 

Harold  W.  Cary,  Ph.D. Assistant  Professor  of  History 

James  R.  Chambliss,  M.  A. 

Major  Cavalry,  Reserve,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Mrs.  Lucia  G.  Church Secretary  to  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station 

Orton  L.  Clark,  B.S Associate  Professor  of  Botany 

Miriam   K.  Clarke,  M.S Research  Assistant  in   Poultry  Disease 

Emily  Climo,  B.S Middlesex  County  Associate  Club  Agent 

Byron  E.  Colby,  B.S Essex  County  Club  Agent 

William  G.  Colby,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Agronomy 

William  R.  Cole  Extension  Specialist,  Horticultural  Manufactures 

*RicHARD  M.  CoLWELL,  M.S Instructor  in  Economics 

Affie  M.  Cook  Secretary  to  the  President 

Catherine  Cook,  M.Ed Norfolk  County  Assistant  Club  Agent 

Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Cook,  M.S Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

Mrs.  Sara  M.  Coolidge,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

G.  Chester  Crampton,  PhJD Professor  of  Insect  Morphology 

Dorothy  A.  Crandall,  B.S Worcester  County  Associate  Club  Agent 

Ch.\rles  R.  Creek,  M.S.A Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Stella  I.  Crowell,  B.S Plymouth  County  Home   Demonstration  Agent 

Leo  V.  Crowley,  B.S Junior  Chemist,  Control  Service 

Frederick  Morse  Cutler,  PhJD Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology 

Arnold  M.  Davis,  B.S Assistant  Extension  Horticulturist 

Ida  B.  Davis,  B.S Essex  County  Assistant  Club  Agent 

Priscilla  Davis,  B.S Middlesex  County  Associate  Club  Agent 

Frances  A.  Davison,  B.A.,  B.L.S Library  Assistant 

James  W.  Dayton,   B.S Agricultural  Agent   at   Large 

Cael  J.  DeBoer,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying 

Paul  W.  Dempsey,  B.S Assistant  Research  Professor  of  H orticulture  (Waltham) 

Llewellyn  L.  Derby,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

*H.  Robert  DeRose,  Ph.D Assistant  Chemist,  Control  Service 

Lawrence  S.  Dickinson,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Agrostology 

*Parry  Dodds,  M.S. Instructor  in  Agricultural  Economics 

Ralph  W.  Donaldson,  A.B Extension  Agronomist 

Donald  T.  Donnelly,  B.S Hampden  County  Extension  Editor 

*Edward  B.  Donnelly Technical  Assistant  in  Floriculture 

William  L.  Doran,  M.S Research  Professor  of  Botany 

Clyde  W.  Dow,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Bernard  J.  Doyle,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student  Health 

SCharles  N.  DuBois,  M.A Instructor  in  English 

Blanche  W.  Eames,  B.S Bristol  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

W.  Burnet  Ea.ston,  Jr.,  S.T.M Director  of  Religious  Activities 

Thomas  W.  Eck,  B.A Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

James  P.  Edney,  B.S Franklin  County  Club  Agent 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military   service. 
J  On  leave  of  absence. 
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Walter  S.  Eisenmenger,  Ph.D. 

Research  Professor  of  Agronomy  and  Head  of  Department 

Fred  C.  Ellert,  B.S Assista7it  Professor  of  German 

#EvELYN  B.  Ellms,  M.D Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene 

George  E.  Emery.  B.S Field  Secretary 

George  E.  Erickson,  B.S Middlesex  County  Club  Agent 

GuNNAR    E.   Erickson,   B.S.,    C.P.A Business    Officer 

William  B.  Esselen,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures 

John  N.  Everson,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Robert  B.  Ewing Plymouth  County  Club  Agent 

Clifford  J.  Fawcett,  B.S. Extension  Animal  Husbandman 

*Cael  R.  Fellers,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures  and  Head  of  Department 

F.  Ethel  Felton,  B.A ' Experiment  Station  Editor 

Mrs.  Bertha  E.  Fessenden,  B.S Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

Richard  W.  Fessenden,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry 

William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Aldis  E.  Flint  Technical  Assistant  in  Bacteriology 

Mary  G.  Flint,  B.S Barnstable  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Oliver  S.  Flint,  B.S Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Poultry  Disease 

May  E.  Foley,   M.A Extension  Nutritionist 

Richard  C.  Foley,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 

Marion  E.  Forbes,  B.S Assistant  State  Club   Leader 

Charles  F.  Fraker,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

*Ralph  L.  France,  M.S Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Julius  H.  Frandsen,  M.S  .A Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  and  Head  of  Department 

Henry  J.  Franklin,  Ph.D. 

Research  Professor;  Head  of  Cranberry  Station  (East  Wnreham) 

*Carl  a.  Eraser,  M.S Barnstable  County  Club  Agent 

*Monroe  E.  Freeman,  PhX) Research  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Arthur  P.  French,  M.S Professor  of  Pomology  and  Plant  Breeding 

James  E.  Fuller,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

George  E.  Gage,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiology  and  Head  of  Department  of  Physiology 

Grace    E.    Gallond    Assistant    to    the    Dean 

Philip  L.  Gamble,  Ph.D Professor  of  Economics  and  Head  of  Department 

William  Garland Technical  Assistant  in  Entomology  (Waltham) 

Mary  E.  M.  Garvey,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Edwin  F.  Gaskill,  B.S. Head  of  Experiment  Station  Service 

Constantine  J.  Gilgut,  M.S. 

Assistant  Research  Professor  in  Nursery  Culture  (Waltham) 

Guy  V.  Glatfelter,  M.S Acting  Head  of  Placement  Service 

Harry  N.  Glick,  PhD.  ..." .' Professor  of  Psychology 

Mrs.  Marie  L.  Gloss,  B.S Ilam^pden  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Stowell  C.  Coding,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Music 

Maxwell  H.  Goldberg,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  English 

*Hermon  U.  Goodell,  B.S Library  Assistant 

Clarence  E.  Gordon,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy ;  Head  of  Division  of  Physical  and  Bio- 
logical Sciences 
Harold  M.  Gore,  B.S. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Education 
for  Men 

*Emory  E.  Grayson,  B.S Director  of  Placement 

Francis  P.  Griffiths,  PhX). 

Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures  and  Acting  Head  of  Department 
Emil  F.  Cuba,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Botany  (Waltham) 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
t  On  leave  of  absence. 
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SClare  a.  Gunn,  B.S Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture 

Christian  I.  Gunness,  B.S Processor  oj  Engineering  and  Head  oj  Department 

Marie  S.  Gutowska,  PhX) Assistant  Research  Projessor  oj  Nutrition 

Marjorie  J.  Hall,  B.S Hampshire  County  Club  Agent 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hall  Hampden  County  Assistant  Club  Agent 

Margaret  P.  Hamlin,  B.A Placement  Officer  for  Women 

.*Calvin  S.  Hannum,  M.S , Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Walter  G.  Hargesheimer,  M.Ed. Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Wellesley  C.  Harrington,   M.E Extension  Agricultural  Engineer 

Charles  W.  Harris,  Jr.,  B.S Bristol  County  Agricultural  Agent 

Arthur  K.  Harrison 

Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Acting  Head  of  Department 

Donald    P.   Hawley    Manager    of    College    Store 

Robert  D.  Hawley,  B.S.,  M.B.A <. .,. Treasurer  of  the  College 

Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Haynes,  B.S Extension  Economist  in  Home  Management 

Frank  A.  Hays,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

Marshall  C.  Heck,  M.S.A Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 

Vernon  P.  Helming,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Mrs.  Annette  T.  Herr,  M.A State  Home  Demonstration  Leader 

Curry  S.  Hicks,  B.Pd..  M.Ed. 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Division 

Walter   H.   Hodge,   Ph.D Instructor  in   Botany 

Mildred  A.  Hogan,  B.S Bristol  County  Associate  Club  Agent 

*Robert  p.  Holdsworth,  M.F Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Department 

Arthur  D.  Holmes,  PhX) Research  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Mrs.  Julia  0.  Holmes,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Elizabeth  F.  Hopkins,  M.S Middlesex  County  Associate  Club  Agent 

Leonta  G.  Horrigan,  M.A Instructor  in  English 

James  T.  Howard Inspector,   Control  Service 

S.  Church  Hubbard  Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture 

Clarence   A.  Jewett   Superintendent   of  Buildings 

Mrs.  Felicia  Jewett  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Poultry  Disease 

Walter  O.  Johnson,  B.S Manager  of  Boarding  Hall 

Carleton  p.  Jones,  M.S Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Horace  M.  Jones,  B.S State  Leader  of  County  Club  Agents 

Linus  H.  Jones,  Ph.D Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Botany 

Arthur  N.  Julian,  A.B Professor   of  German 

*SiDNEY  W.  Kauffman,  M.Ed Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Joseph  L.  Kelley  Technical  Assistant,  Cranberry  Station  (East  Wareham) 

Clifford  V.  Kightlinger,  Ph.D Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Gay  T.  Klein,  M.S Extension  Poultry  Husbandman 

Ray  M.  Koon,  M.S. 

Research  Professor  of  Horticulture;  Head  of  Waltham  Field  Station  (Waltham) 

Karol  J.  KuciNSKi,  M.S Technical  Assistant  in  Agronomy 

Marian  E.  Kuhn,  B.S Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry 

John  W.  Kuzmeski,  B.S Senior  Chemist,  Control  Service 

William  H.  Lachman,  M.S Instructor  in  Olericulture 

Marshall  0.  Lanpheab,  M.S. 

Registrar  and  Professor  in  charge  of  Freshman  Orientation  Course 

Grace  E.  Law,  B.S Middlesex  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Katherine  M.  Lawler,  B.S Essex  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Evelyn  C.  LeFort,  B.S Plymouth  County  Assistant  Club  Agent 

Mrs.  Marian  S.  Leiohton,  B.S. 

Middlesex  County  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Allen  S.  Leland,  B.S Hampshire  County  Agricultural  Agent 

Harley  a.  Leland,  B.S.Agr Assistant  State  Club  Leader 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
f  On  leave  of  absence. 
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John  B.  Lentz,  A.B.,  V.M.D. 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Head  of  Department 
*  Arthur  S.  Levine,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Harry  G.  Lindquist,   M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying 

Adrian  H.  Lindsey,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Head  of  Department  of  Agricultural 

Economics    and    Farm    Management 

John  W.  Locke  Poultry   Plant   Foreman 

Wilbur  T.  Locke,  B.S.       Hampden  County  Agriculttiral  Agent 

Mrs.  Doris  M.  Loomer,  B.S Plymouth  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

L.'VWRENCE  V.  LOY,  M.S. 

Extension  Specialist  in  Community  Organization  and  Recreation 

Nancy  E.  IjUce,  B.S Worcester  CourUy  Assistant  Club  Agent 

H.  Karl  Lutge,  Ph.D. Instructor  in  German 

itC.  CoLLis  Lyle,  Jr.,  M.A Instructor  in  German 

John  E.  W.  McConnell,  M.S Research  Assistant  in  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Clinton  V.  MacCoy,  Ph.D. Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

Allister  F.  MacDougall,  B.S Director  and  Agricultural  Agent,  Middlesex  County 

William  L.  Machmer,  D.Ed Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 

H.  Ruth  McIntire,  B.S Extension  Specialist  in  Recreation 

Ian  T.  MacIver Instructor  in  Landscape  Architecture 

Malcolm  A.  McKenzie.  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Botany 

A.  Anderson  Mackimmie,  A.M Professor  of  History  and  Sociology;  Head  of 

Department ;  Head  of  Division  of  Liberal  Arts 

Frederick  A.  McLaughlin,  B.S Assistant  Research  Professor,  Seed  Control 

♦Walter  A.  Maclinn,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Mary  Jean  McNamara,  A.B Instructor  in  English 

Miner  J.  Markuson,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

Robert  K.  Marsh,  B.S Barnstable  County  Associate  Club  Agent 

Leon  0.  Marshall,  B.S Worcester  County  Club  Agent 

George  A.  Marston,  M.S.,  C.E Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

Joseph  A.  Martell Laboratory  Assistant,   Control  Service 

M.  Dorcas  Mason,  B.S Plymouth  County  Assistant  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Oreana  a.  Merrl\m,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Walter  M.  Miller,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Gladys  I.  Miner Herbarium  Curator 

Frank  M.  Mohler,  LL.D Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Frank  C.  Moore,  A.B Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Head  of  Department 

Mrs.  Lena  C.  Mory Library  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Circulation 

Roy  E.  Moser,  M.S Extension  Economist 

William  H.  Moss,  B.S Instructor  in  English 

William  S.  Mueller,  Ph.D Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Dairying 

WiLLARD  A.  Munson,  B.S Director  of  Extension  Service 

Juliette  L  Myren,  M.S Home  Demonstration  Agent  at  Large 

Claude  C.  Neet,  Ph.D Professor  of  Psychology 

John  B.  Newlon Instructor  in  Engineering 

Earlb  H.  Nodine,  M.Ed Assistant  State  Club  Leader 

Gardner  C.  Norcross,  B.S Worcester  County  Associate  Agricidtural  Agent 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  O'Connell,  B.S. 

Hampden  County  Assistant  Home  Demonstration  Agent 
Margaret  H,  O'Donnell 

Technical  Assistant  in  Experiment  Station  Administration 

William  G.  O'Donnell,  Ph.D Instructor  in  English 

Grunow  O.  Oleson,  M.S. Extension  Editor 

*Carl  Olson,  Jr.,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science 

A.  Vincent  Osmun,  M.S Professor  of  Botany  and  Head  of  Department 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
8  On  leave  of  absence. 
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*Raymond  H.  Otto,  M.L.A. 

Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Head  of  Department 

Ransom  C.  Packard,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Mrs.  Esther  C.  Page,  B.S Extension  Specialist,  Clothing 

Sumner   R.  Parker,  B.S State   County  Agent   Leader 

Raymond  T>  Parkhurst,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of  Department 

Leonard  R.  Parkinson,  B.S. Technical  Assistant  in  Station  Service 

Robert  B.  Parmenter,  B.S. Extension  Forester 

*Ernest  M.  Parrott,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Chemistry 

Clarence  H.  Parsons,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Superintendent  of  Farm 

Ch.^rles  a.  Peters,  Ph.D. Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Soil  Chemistry 

Marguerite  L.  Pettee,  M.S Hampshire  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

John  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  B.S Instructor  in  Horticidtural  Manufactures 

Wallace  F.  Powers,  Ph.D. Professor  of  Physics  and  Head  of  Department 

Francis   C.  Pray,  M.S Assistant   College   Editor 

Walter  E.  Prince,  A.M Professor  of  Eyiglish 

Albert  W.  Purvis,  Ed.D Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

George  F.  Pushee Instructor  in  Engineering 

*Ernest  J.  Radcliffe,  M.D. 

Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student  Health 
Frank  Prentice  Rand,  A.M. 

Professor  of  English;  Head  of  Department  of  Languages   and  Literature 

*Arnold  D.Rhodes,  M.F , Instructor  in  Forestry 

Allen  F.  Rice,  B.S. 

Major  Cavalry,  Reserve,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Victor  A.  Rice,  M.Agr Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry ;  Head  of  Department; 

Head  of  Division  of  Agriculture 

#J.  Harry  Rich,  M.F Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

Earl  M.  Ricker,  B.S.A Norfolk  County  Agricultural  Agent 

Francis  J.  Riel,  A.B ■. Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Walter  S.  Ritchie,  Ph.D. 

Goessmann  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of  Department 

Oliver  C.  Roberts,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology 

James  Robertson,  Jr.,  B.Arch Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

A.  Margaret  Robinson,  B.S Franklin  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Joseph  R.  Rogers,  Jr. Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Charles  J.  Rohr,  Ph.D. Associate  Professor  of  Political  Economy 

Donald  E.  Ross.  B.S Instructor  in  Floriculture  and  Greenhouse  Foreman 

William  H.  Ross.  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

David  Rozman,  Ph.D. Research  Professor  of  Economics 

WiNSLOw  E.  Ryan,  B.S. 

1st  Lieutenant,  Cavalry,  Reserve,  Instructor  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Ruby  Sanborn,  A.B Research  Assistant  in  Poultry  Husbandry 

William  C.  Sanctuary,  M.S. Professor  of  Potdtry  Husbandry 

*Albert  H.  Sayer,  B.S Instructor  in  Horticulture 

Francis  J.  Schadegg,  M.A Associate  County  Agricultural  Agent 

Norman  J.  Schoonmaker.  B.S Instructor  in  Mathematics 

Paul  Serex,  Ph.D Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Frank  R.  Shaw.  Ph.D Instructor  in  Entomology  and  Beekeeping 

Jacob  K.  Shaw,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Pomology 

Walter  B.  Shaw  Worcester  County  Associate  Agricultural  Agent 

Maurice  C.  Shepard.  M.S Technical  Assistant  in  Bacteriology 

Ruth  E.  Sherburne,  B.S / Research  Assistant  in  Economics 

Bernice  Spioul,  B.A. Instructor  in  Economics 

Mrs.  Ruth  G.  Shufelt,  B.S Home  Demonstration  Agent   at   Large 

*Dale  H.  Sibling,  Ph.D Research  Professor  of  Chemistry 

*  On  leave  of  absenre  for  military  service. 
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Fred  J.  Sievers.  M.S. 

Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  Director  oj  the  Graduate  School 
Edna  L.  Skinner.  M.A.. 

Professor  of  Home  Economics;  Head  of  Division;  Adviser  of   Women 

Frank   A.  Skogsberg.  B.V.A Berkshire   County  Agricultural  Agent 

^Kenneth  D.  Slocum,  B.S : Middlesex  County  Associate  Club  Agent 

Harold  W.  Smart,  A.B.,  LL.B Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

Emily  G.  Smith,  B.S Dukes  County  Club  Agent 

Francis  C.  Smith,  B.S Essex  County  Agricultural  Agent 

Huron  M.  Smith,  B.S Norfolk  County  Club  Agent 

Marion  E.  Smith^  Ph.D Technical  Assistant  in  Entomology 

Philip  H.  Smith,  M.S Chief  of  Laboratory,  Feed  Control 

Samuel  P.  Snow,  B.L.A Instructor  in  Horticulture 

Grant  B.  Snyder,  M.S Professor  of  Olericulture  and  Head  of  Department 

Lawrence  Southwick,  M.S Research  Assistant  in  Pomology 

John  W.  Spaven,  B.S Extension  Editor 

Arthur  J.  Spear Laboratory  Assistant  in  Station  Service 

Albert  F.  Spelman,  B.S. Assistant  Chemist,  Feed  and  Fertilizer  Control 

Thomas  Sproston,  Jr.,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Jane  H.  Sroczynski,  B.S Worcester  County  Assistant  Home  Detnonstration  Agent 

Ruth   Stevenson,   M.S Physical   Director  for   Women 

Donald  Y.  Styles,  B.S Hampshire  County  Club  Agent 

Abigail  M.  Stone,  B.S. Laboratory  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Economics 

George  F.  E.  Story,  B.S. Manager  and  Agricultural  Agent,  Worcester  County 

Evelyn  M.  Streeter,  B.S. Berkshire  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Harvey  L.  Sweetman,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  oi  Entomology 

John  D.  Swenson,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

William  H.  Tague,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering- 
Mrs.  Gladys  E.  Taylor,  B.S Barnstable  County  Assistant  Club  Agent 

Charles  H.  Thayer Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Clark  L.  Thayer,  B.S. Professor  of  Floriculture  and  Head  of  Department 

Wilbur    H.    Thies,    M.S Extension    Horticulturist 

Mildred  C.  Thomas Worcester  County  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

Bertram  Tomlinson Barnstable  County  Agricultural  Agent 

William  E.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  M.S Laboratory  Assistant  in  Entomology  (Wnltham) 

Ray  E.   Torrey,   Ph.D Professor    of   Botany 

Phyllis  L.  Tower,  B.S Middlesex  County  Associate  Club  Agent 

Jay  R  Traver,  Ph.D Instructor  in  Zoology 

Reuben  E.  Trippensee,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Wildlife  Management  and  Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Forestry 

tFREDERiCK  S.  Troy,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Alden  p.  Tuttle,  M.S r. Assistant  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening 

Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Pomology ;  Head  of  Department;  Head  of  Division  of  Horticulture 

Henry  Van  Roekel,  D.V.M.,  Ph.D Chief  of  Laboratory,  Poultry  Disease  Control 

Marie   J.  van   Wieren,   B.S Library   Assistant 

H.  Leland  Varley,  M.A Instructor  in  English 

H.  Sidney  Vaughan,  B.S Worcester  County  Assistant  Agricultural  Agent 

Roland  H.  Verbeck,  B.S Director  of  Short  Courses 

William  G.  Vinal,  Ph.D Professor  of  Nature  Education 

John  H.  Vondell Instructor  in  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Foreman  Poidtry  Plant 

Michael    J.    Waldron,    Jr. Engineer 

Arthur  L.  Wannlund,  Jr.,  B.S Laboratory  Assistant  in  Physics 

Richard  Warren,  M.S Middlesex  County  Assistant  Agrictdtural  Agent 

Frank  A.  Waugh,  D.Sc,  L.H.D Special  Lecturer  in  Landscape  Architecture 

Winthrop  S.  Welles,  M.Ed Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  Department 

Mrs.  Anne  W.  Wertz,  A.B Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Edith  Louise  West,  B.S Middlesex  County  Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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George  W.  Westcott,  M.S. Extension  Economist 

Bessie    M.   Weymouth Cataloguer 

Warren  D.  Wpiitcomb,  B.S Research  Professor  of  Entomology  (Waltham) 

Harold  E.  White,  M.S., Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Floriculture  (Waltham) 

W.  Henry  White Laboratory  Assistant,  Botany 

Harold  A.  Wilson Foreman,  Waltham,  Field  Station 

Shirley  Winsberg,  M.S Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Basil  B.  Wood,  A.B. Librarian 

Gilbert  L.  Woodside,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Harold  0.  Woodward,  B.S Bristol  County  Associate  Agricultural  Agent 

Karl  W.  Woodward,  M.F Professor  of  Forestry 

Edwin  R.  Wyeth,  B.A.S Bristol  County  Club  Agent 

Hrant  M.  Yegian,  B.S Research  Assistant  in  Agronomy 

Donald  A.  Young,  M.S Colonel,  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Military 

Science  and  Tactics  and  Head  of  Department 

Helen  M.  Young,  B.S Technical  Assistant  in  Floriculture  (Waltham) 

Robert  E.  Young,  M.S. 

Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening  (Waltham) 
John  M.  Zak,  M.S Instructor  in  Agronomy 

TEACHING,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  RESEARCH  FELLOWS  AND 
DEPARTMENT  ASSISTANTS 

Jean  M.  Archibald,  B.A Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 

Dorothy  A.  Brett,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Physical  Education 

Joseph  E.  Brinson,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Agronomy 

Harvey  J.  Brunnell,  B.S Research  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Barbara  J.  Critchett,  B.A Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology 

S.  Gilbert  Davis,  M.S Industrial  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures 

William  J.  Dwyer,  Jr.,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Psychology 

Mary  P.  F.arrell,  B.A Teaching  Fellow  in  History  and  Sociology 

Ruthe  Galler,  B.A Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology 

John  F.  Hanson,  M.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Entomology 

Wilfred  B.  Hathaway,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  History  and  Sociology 

Rachael  Hoar,  B.A Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

F.  Elizabeth  Holman,  B.S Department  Assistant  in  Landscape  Architecture 

Joseph  J.  Jodka,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Zoology 

Carl  A.  Mitchell,  B.A Teaching  Fellow  in  Chemistry 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Ogan,  B.A Teaching  Fellow  in  Education 

John  J.  Prymak,  B.S Department  Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Fred  S.  R.^^be,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Agronomy 

Thomas  Sparkes,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology 

Robert  G.  Tischer,  M.S Industrial  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Ruth  E.  Trull,  B.S Department  Assistant  in  Physical  Education 

Clara  E.  Weir,  B.H.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Home  Economics 

John   M.  Woodward,  B.S Teaching  Fellow  in  Bacteriology 

Jean    G.  Yereance,   A.B Teaching   Fellow   in  Education 

Frank  J.  Yourga,  M.S Industrial  Fellow  in  Horticultural  Manufactures 

EMPLOYEES  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  WITH  HEADQUARTERS  AT 
MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 

Herbert  F.  Bergman,  Ph.D Adjunct  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology 

Frederick  E.  Cole,  B.S Adjunct  Professor  of  Agricrdtural  Economics 

Arthur  Dewey,  M.S Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Walter  E.  Stager,  B.S Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Franklin  E.  Heald,  M.A Adjunct  Professor  of  Education 

(Member  of  Staff  of  State  Department  of  Education) 
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Information  Concerning  the  College 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century- 
was  the  remarkable  development  in  the  field  of  science.  This,  in  turn,  brought  about 
great  changes  in  industry,  transportation,  and  agriculture  and  stimulated  the  de- 
sire for  new  information  and  further  training.  People  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
possibilities  of  the  future.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  scientific  courses 
gradually  found  their  way  into  the  academies  and  colleges,  though  not  without 
opposition  from  the  friends  of  the  old  classical  training.  In  many  instances,  insti- 
tutions founded  along  literary  and  philosophical  lines  did  not  favor  the  introduction 
of  courses  based  on  the  nfeeds  of  students  desiring  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  tech- 
nical principles  and  practices  of  the  arts  and  industry.  Nevertheless  the  demand 
for  such  courses  increased.  It  was  evident  that  the  old  order  of  education  was 
changing  but  at  the  time  the  new  was  not  apparent.  It  was  under  such  conditions 
that  Massachusetts  State  College  had  its  birth. 

The   Morrill  Act. 

This  demand  for  technical  education  finally  crystallized  into  a  bill  before  Congress 
known  as  the  MorriU  Act  of  1862  endowing  colleges  for  this  purpose  in  every  state 
of  the  Union.  The  bill  provided  in  each  state  for  "the  endowment  for  and  mainte- 
nance of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding 
other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such 
manner  aa  the  legislatures  of  the  states  may  respectively  prescribe  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  of  life." 

Massachusetts  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1863  by  founding  a 
new  college  at  Amherst  to  be  known  as  "Massachusetts  Agricultural  College"  and 
Chapter  75  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  states  that  "the  leading  ob- 
ject of  the  College  shall  be  to  teach  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  so  as  to  promote  liberal  and  practical  education.  Its  curriculum  may 
include  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  shall  include  military  tactics." 

Founding  and  Eaely  Growth  of  the  College. 

The  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  were  incorporated  in  1863  and 
officers  were  appointed  in  that  year.  It  was  not  until  October  2,  1867,  however, 
that  the  institution  at  Amherst  was  formally  opened  to  students.  At  that  time 
there  were  four  teachers  on  the  faculty  and  four  wooden  buildings  on  the  campus. 
The  number  of  students  steadily  increased  during  the  first  term  and  by  December, 
1867,  forty-seven  had  been  admitted.  From  this  modest  beginning  the  College 
has  grown  steadily  and  its  influence  has  been  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
On  April  15,  1931,  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  by  legislative  enactment 
to  Massachusetts  State  College 

Scope  of  the  Institution. 

In  a  sense,  experimental  work  is  as  old  as  the  institution,  for  even  during  its 
earliest  years  some  very  important  investigations  were  carried  on  by  the  in- 
structors. Research  was  established  as  a  separate  unit,  however,  in  1882,  when  the 
State  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  experiment  station  here. 
In  1887  another  experimental  unit,  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station,  was  provided 
by  Federal  appropriation.  These  two  stations  were  combined  in  1895  and  have 
since  been  known  as  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

State  law  also  provides  for  the  maintenance  at  this  College  of  a  Control  Service 
to  regulate  the  sale  of  certain  agricultural  products  for  the  protection  of  purchasers 
and  also  to  eliminate  certain  diseases  of  poultry. 
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The  Extension  Service  of  the  College  was  established  in  1909  and  was  first  sup- 
ported by  grants  of  Federal  funds  in  1914.  This  division  of  the  College  undertakes 
the  large  responsibility  of  teaching  better  methods  in  agriculture  and  home-making 
to  adults  and  boys  and  girls  throughout  the  State,  who  cannot  come  to  the  College 
for  instruction. 

Resident  Instruction. 

Opportunities  for  resident  instruction  have  expanded  greatly  since  the  founding 
of  the  College  in  1863.  In  addition  to  the  four-year  course  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees,  the  College  now  offers  such  short  courses 
as  the  Winter  School,  Summer  School,  and  the  two-year  course  in  practical  agri- 
culture known  as  the  Stockbridge  School.  The  Graduate  School  offers  opportunity 
for  study  for  advanced  degrees.  The  curriculum  of  the  four-year  course  includes 
comprehensive  studies  in  Agriculture,  Home  Economics,  Horticulture,  Humanities, 
Landscape  Architecture,  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  Physical  Education,  and 
Social  Sciences.  The  aim  is  to  give  to  each  student  as  high  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  some  particular  branch  of  learning  as  is  possible  without  sacrificing  the 
breadth,  knowledge  and  training  which  should  characterize  the  well-rounded  college 
course. 

THE    COLLEGE    CAMPUS. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  steady  growth  of  the  College,  there  has  come  a 
marked  expansion  in  physical  equipment.  The  original  farm  of  1867,  with  its  run- 
down fields  and  degenerated  apple  orchards  cut  up  here  and  there  by  old  Virginia  rail 
fences  and  hedge  rows,  has  metamorphosed  into  one  of  the  most  attractive  college 
campuses  in  New  England.  A  brief  statement  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  will 
show  to  what  extent  the  original  four  wooden  buildings  have  been  out-grown. 

Location  and  Lands. 

Massachusetts  State  College  is  located  in  Amherst,  a  town  of  about  six  thousand 
people,  overlooking  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 
From  the  standpoint  of  teaching  material  in  the  field  of  science  and  agriculture,  the 
location  is  ideal.  Amherst  is  eighty-eight  miles  from  Boston  and  may  be  reached 
by  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  or  by  bus  connections  from  Northampton,  Hol- 
j^oke,  Greenfield,  and  Springfield.  The  Campus  consists  of  a  tract  of  approximately 
seven  hundred  acres,  lying  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village  center.  In  addition  the 
College  owns  another  area  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  acres  located  about  six 
miles  north  of  the  campus  on  Mount  Toby.    This  is  used  as  a  demonstration  forest. 

The  College  also  operates  a  horticultural  field  station  at  Waltham  and  a  cran- 
berry field  station  at  Wareham. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. 

The  campus  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  oval  attractively  set  off  by  the  college 
pond  in  the  center.  Around  this  oval  are  grouped  the  main  buildings  of  the  College. 
In  the  following  list  the  principal  buildings  are  presented  in  order  about  this  oval. 

South  College. — Administration  building.    Erected  1885. 

North  College. — Dormitory  and  offices.  Also  houses  College  store  and  Barber 
Shop.     Erected  1868. 

Flint  Laboratory. — Laboratories  and  classrooms  for  Department  of  Dairy  Industry. 
Also  houses  Home  Economics  food  laboratory.     Erected  1911. 

Stockbridge  Hall. — Departments  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Manage- 
ment, Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Engineering,  Poultry  Husbandry,  and  Edu- 
cation.   Classrooms  and  laboratories.    Bowker  Auditonum  in  rear.    Erected  1914. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  Laboratory — Laboratories  and  classrooms.  Erected 
1929. 

Grinnell  Arena  and  Abattoir. — Livestock  judging  arena  and  Animal  Husbandry 
laboratory.     Erected  1910  and  1930. 
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Farley  i-H  Club  Building  and  Bowditch  Lodge. — Headquarters  for  4-H  Club 
activities.    Erected  1933  and  1936. 

Engineering  Laboratory. — Erected  1916. 

Draper  Hall. — College  cafeteria.     Erected  1903.     Addition  in  1912. 

Goessmann  Laboratory .—ClsLSsrooms  and  laboratories  for  teaching  and  research  in 
Chemistry.    Erected  1924. 

Experiment  Stations. — Research  and  Control  Service  center. 

Abigail  Adams  House. — Women's  dormitory.     Erected  1919. 

The  Homestead. — Practice  House  for  Home  Economics. 

Thatcher  Hall. — Men's  dormitory.     Erected  1935. 

Lewis  Hall. — Men's  dormitory.    Erected  1940. 

Kenyon  L.  Butter  field  House. — Erected  1941. 

Marshall  Laboratory. — Departments  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiology.  Classrooms 
and  laboratories.     Erected  1915. 

Infirmary. — Three  buildings:  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for  out-patients,  and  one 
for  contagious  cases. 

Physics  Building. — Classrooms  and  laboratories  for  Physics  Department.  Erected 
1867. 

Wilder  Hall. — Departments  of  Landscape  Architecture  and  Horticulture.  Class- 
rooms and  laboratories.    Erected  1905. 

Fisher  Laboratory. — Pomology  laboratory.    Erected  1910. 

French  Hall. — Departments  of  Floriculture,  Forestry,  Olericulture,  and  Pomology. 
Classrooms  and  laboratories.    Erected  1908.    Addition  in  1913. 

Clark  HaZL— Department  of  Botany.    Classrooms  and  laboratories.    Erected  1906. 

Fernald  Hall. — Departments  of  Entomology  and  Zoology,  and  Geology  and  Min- 
eralogy.   Classrooms  and  laboratories.    Erected  1909. 

Mathematics  Building. — Mathematics  and  Surveying. 

Paige  Laboratory. — Department  of  Veterinary  Science.  Classrooms  and  labora- 
tories.   Erected  1898. 

Physical  Education  Building  and  Cage. — Offices,  classrooms,  swimming  pool,  exer- 
cise cage,  laboratory  rooms.    Erected  1931. 

Drill  Hall. — Departments  of  Military  Science  and  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Mem,orial  Hall. — Student  social  center.     Alumni  headquarters.     Erected  1921. 

Old  Chapel. — Division  of  Liberal  Arts.     Erected  1885. 

GooDELL   Library. 

This  fine  new  building,  completed  in  1935,  houses  the  College  Library.  It  contains 
one  of  the  best  collections  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences  in  the  country,  with 
especial  strength  in  entomology,  botany,  chemistry,  horticulture,  landscape  architec- 
ture, soil  science,  and  animal  husbandry,  but  with  considerable  collections,  also,  in 
literature,  histon,^,  economics,  and  sociology.  There  are  more  than  130,000  bound 
books  and  50,000  classified  pamphlets  giving  most  recent  information. 

The  periodical  file  contains  more  than  631  current  magazines,  both  scientific  and 
popular,  and  a  careful  selection  of  newspapers,  together  with  many  periodical  publi- 
cations of  learned  societies.  The  library  is  unusually  rich  in  files  of  journals  and 
proceedings  of  Experiment  Stations  and  learned  societies. 

Farm  Buildings,  Land,  and  Equipment 

College  Farm  and  Barns. — The  College  Farm  consists  of  270  acres  located  west 
of  the  canipus.  The  farm  is  used  for  instructional  work  in  field  crops,  planning  of 
crop  rotation,  practical  field  operation  of  farm  machinery  and  tractors,  and  farm 
management.  The  livestock  of  the  farm  include  about  175  head  of  registered  cattle 
representing  the  A5Tshire,  Guernsey,  Holstein,  Jersey,  Milking  Shorthorns,  and  Here- 
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ford  breeds,  a  considerable  number  of  registered  Chester  White  swine,  a  flock  of 
about  100  Shropshire  and  Southdown  Sheep,  25  Percheron  Horses,  a  Morgan  and  a 
Thorough-bred  stallion.  These  animals  are  used  chiefly  for  demonstration  and  in- 
struction in  feeding  and  herd  management  and  in  livestock  judging. 

Poultry  Plants. — The  College  or  instructional  Poultry  Plant  is  a  modem  poultry 
laboratory  including  classroom  and  laboratory  buildings.  The  College  maintains 
four  breeds  of  birds  for  use  in  judging,  breeding,  feeding,  and  management  courses. 
New  types  of  incubators,  brooders,  and  batteries  are  operated  for  instruction  pur- 
poses. The  Tillson  Experimental  Poultry  Farm  also  accommodates  more  than  lOUO 
layers  and  is  used  for  studies  in  poultry  genetics  and  breeding.  Both  farms  permit 
a  three-year  rotation  for  about  5,000  growing  chickens. 

Nutrition  Laboratory. — A  laboratory  for  the  study  of  small  animals  and  chickens 
in  connection  with  investigations  into  human,  animal,  and  poultry  nutrition. 

Cavalry  Stable. — Houses  70  horses  for  R.  0.  T.  C.  cavalry  unit.    Erected  1925. 

Experiment  Station  Barns. — These  buildings  contain  the  equipment  and  animals 
used  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

Orchards  and  Vineyards. — The  college  orchard  contains  about  20  varieties  of 
peaches,  25  of  plums,  20  of  pears,  and  100  of  apples.  Common  varieties  of  grapes 
are  grown  in  the  vineyard  and  with  the  various  approved  trellis  systems.  These 
orchards  are  used  for  teaching  material  in  Pomology. 

Vegetable  Gardens. — Here  are  grown  the  class  materials  used  by  the  Vegetable 
Gardening  Department. 

Mt.  Toby  Demonstration  Forest. — This  is  an  area  of  approximately  750  acres  lo- 
cated on  Mt.  Toby.  It  contains  the  various  types  of  forest  growth  found  throughout 
the  State.  It  serves  as  a  field  laboratory  in  Forestry  and  Wild  Life  Management. 
Students  have  the  privilege  of  working  out  problems  in  silviculture,  forest  men- 
suration, and  management.  Improvement  cuttings,  cutting  for  utilization,  and  for- 
est plarm.ing  are  conducted  here  also. 


COURSES   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

Four-Year  Course. — Each  undergraduate  is  required  to  enroll  in  one  of  the  eight 
four-year  Majors  and  may  complete  curricula  leading  to  either  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  (B.S.)  or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  degree. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  those  candidates  who  com- 
plete the  prescribed  courses  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  following  Divisions:  Agri- 
culture, Horticulture,  Home  Economics,  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  Physical 
Education  (for  men),  as  indicated  on  page  35  and  the  specialization  requirements 
of  the  junior  and  senior  years  as  outlined  on  page  37;  or  the  General  Engineering 
and  Recreational  Leadership  curriculum.  This  degree  will  also  be  granted  to  students 
who  complete  the  departmental  requirements  for  specialization  in  Economics,  Edu- 
cation, Psychology,  or  Sociology  except  as  the  candidate  prefers  the  A.B.  degree  and 
meets  the  requirements  to  be  found  in  the  following  paragraph. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  those  candidates  who  major  in 
the  Division  of  Liberal  Arts  and  who  complete  the  requirements  of  that  Divi- 
sion for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  as  indicated  on  page  35.  During 
their  junior  and  senior  years  they  may  fulfill  either  the  departmental  require- 
ments for  specialization  in  History  or  Languages  and  Literature;  or  the  de- 
partmental requirements  for  specialization  in  Economics,  Education,  Psychology,  or 
Sociology  and  supplement  these  with  eighteen  credits  from  the  following  group: 
History,  Languages  and  Literature,  Philosophy,  Music,  and  Art. 

Special  arrangement  is  made  for  some  graduates  of  county  agricultural  schools 
and  of  agricultural  departments  of  certain  high  schools  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  for  four  years  of  college  work. 
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Five-Year  Course  in  Landscape  Architecture. — A  fi\'e-year  course  is  offered  in 
Landscape  Architecture  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Graduate  School. — The  degrees  of  Master  of  Science,  Master  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  Doctor  of  Philosophy  may  be  granted  upon  the  completion  of  satisfac- 
tory study,  research  and  a  thesis.    For  further  information  see  page  114. 

Summer  School. — -Both  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  are  offered  in  the  six 
weeks'  summer  school  and  credits  earned  may  apply  toward  the  Bachelor's  degree  or 
advanced  degrees. 

Several  short  courses  in  agriculture  are  offered  which  do  not  lead  to  a  degree. 
These  are  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  degree  course  or 
who  desire  only  a  practical  training  in  modern  agriculture  methods.  For  further  in- 
formation see  page  115. 

Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture. — This  is  a  two-year  course  in  practical  agri- 
culture and  related  industries  offering  a  high  type  of  training  to  those  who  wish 
to  enter  some  special  agricultural  enterprise.    See  page  116. 

Winter  School. — A  series  of  practical  short  courses  are  offered  in  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  These  courses  range  from  one  to  ten  weeks  in  duration  and  are  de- 
scribed on  page  117. 

HEALTH  SERVICE. 

The  College  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all  students  while  on  the  campus 
and  for  this  purpose  maintains  a  Department  of  Student  Health  staffed  by  two 
physicians  and  two  resident  registered  nurses,  and  a  group  of  three  Infirmary  build- 
ings. 

(1)  Physical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  annually  of  all  under- 
graduate students,  or  more  often  if  indicated.  This  examination  is  given  to 
freshmen  during  matriculation  week.  Evidence  of  a  SUCCESSFUL  smallpox 
vaccination  is  required. 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  offices  in  the  Physical  Education  Building 
and  in  the  out-patient  Infirmary  Building,  where  they  may  be  consulted  during 
college  hours. 

(3)  The  Infirmary  consists  of  3  buildings,  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for  contagious 
cases,  and  one  for  out-patient  cases,  where  the  out-patient  clinic  is  conducted 
daily  by  one  of  the  Student  Health  physicians. 

(4)  The  students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  physicians  at  the  first  sign  of 
physical  disorder,  or  even  for  minor  accidents.  Many  severe  illnesses  and  much 
lost  time  can  be  avoided  by  early  or  preventive  treatment. 

(5)  No  charge  is  made  to  Infirmary  bed  patients  for  the  first  seven  days  in  the 
school  year;  time  in  excess  of  seven  days  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  $2  per 
day.  A  nominal  charge  may  be  made  to  out-patients  for  miscellaneous  treat- 
ments. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  fee  charged  as  specified  in  paragraph  5,  the  following  addi- 
tional expenses  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(a)  Nurses. — If  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the  proper  care  of  an  individual 
the  services  and  board  of  this  nurse  will  be  paid  by  the  patient.  Such  a 
nurse  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  resident  nurse. 

(b)  Professional  Service. — If  a  student  requires  continuous  medical  attention  by 
a  physician,  he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town  physician  and  become  re- 
sponsible for  fees  charged  by  that  physician. 

(c)  Supplies. — Special  medical  supplies  prescribed  by  a  physician  will  be  charged 
to  the  patient. 

(d)  Laundry. — Expenses  for  personal  laundry  incurred  by  students  while  in  the 
Infirmary  will  be  charged  to  the  individual  student. 
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STUDENT  EXPENSES 

Student  college  expenses  vary  from  approximately  $500  per  year  to  $600  for  the 
normally  economical  student.  First  year  expenses  are  usually  greater  that  those  of 
the  other  three  years  and  there  is  less  opportunity  in  this  year  to  earn.  It  is,  there- 
fore, recommended  to  the  entering  student  that  he  have  available  at  least  $500  with 
which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  year.  Women  students  are  recommended  to 
plan  on  a  minimum  expense  of  $550. 

The  following  summary  of  a  year's  expenses  includes  only  those  items  which  are 
strictly  college  costs  and  does  not  include  amounts  for  clothing,  laundry,  travel,  etc., 
which  vary  with  the  individual.  Tuition  for  residents  of  Massachusetts  is  $100  and 
others  $220. 

Normal 

Tuition  (citizens  of  Massachusetts) .        .        $100.00 

Room  in  college  dormitory  or  in  private  house 140.00 

Board,  $6.50  per  week  (College  Dining  Hall) 235.00 

Books,  stationery  and  miscellaneous  items  90.00 

Student  Taxes 26.50 


$591.50 
Initial  Payment  for  Freshmen. 

The  initial  payment  required  of  freshmen  at  the  time  of  fall  registration  is  ap- 
proximately $250  and  is  made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Tuition  (citizens  of  Massachusetts)     .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .        .  $50.00 

Room  rent  (dormitory)   (Approx.) .        .        .  70.00 

Board  (College  Dining  Hall  to  Dec.  1)  (Approx.) 65.00 

Military  Uniform 20.00 

*Student  Tax .  13.50 

Books,  stationery  and  miscellaneous  items 30.00 


$248.50 
These  are  only  approximate  figures.    A  bill  will  be  rendered  to  the  parent  of  each 
student  applicant  prior  to  the  opening  of  College. 

Advance  Payment. 

New  students  will  be  expected  to  make  an  advance  payment  of  $15  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  College  as  soon  as  they  are  notified  by  the  Dean  that  they  are  accepted 
for  admission.  This  will  be  considered  as  first  payment  on  registration  fees  which  will 
be  due  at  time  of  matriculation  in  September  and  will  be  returned  to  the  student  if 
he  advises  the  College  before  August  20  that  he  will  not  present  himself  for  ad- 
mission. If  the  student  fails  to  notify  the  College  of  withdrawal  before  that  date 
this  preliminary  payment  will  be  forfeited. 

Refunds. 

A  student  who  leaves  the  College  for  any  reason  before  a  semester  is  half  com- 
pleted will  have  refunded  to  him  one-half  the  fees  paid  for  that  semester,  but  one 
who  leaves  after  a  semester  is  half  over  will  be  allowed  no  rebate  of  fees  and  a  re- 
fund only  of  unused  board  charges.    There  will  be  no  refund  of  prepaid  rent. 

When  Payments  Are  Due 

In  accordance  with  policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  all  charges  for  tui- 
tion, fees,  and  room  rent  in  College  dormitories  are  due  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  and  must  be  paid  within  seven  days  of  opening  day. 

Charges  for  board  in  the  College  Dining  Hall  are  due  at  the  beginning  and  ap- 
proximately the  midde  of  each  semester  on  dates  as  specified  below.  These  charges 
must  be  paid  within  seven  days  of  the  due  date. 

*  This  tax  is  for  the  support  of  student  activities  and  entitles  each  student  to  participate  in 
the  various  enterprises  represented. 
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As  a  public  institution  operating  upon  appropriation  of  public  funds,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  the  College  to  extend  credit  beyond  the  limits  indicated  above. 

Failure  to  meet  College  charges  when  due  must  result  in  the  suspension  of  the 
student.    Fee  for  late  registration,  $1.00. 

Tuition. — Residents  of  Massachusetts  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $100  per  year, 
payable  in  advance  in  two  instalments  of  $50  each  on  the  first  day  of  each  semester. 
For  those  who  are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts,  the  tuition  fee  is  $220  per  year. 
Students  entering  from  Massachusetts  are  required  to  file  with  the  Treasurer  a  state- 
ment signed  by  town  or  city  clerk,  stating  that  the  applicant's  father  or  legal 
guardian  is  a  legal  resident  of  Massachusetts,  unless  applicant  himself  is  of  legal 
age,  in  which  case  a  similar  statement  must  be  filed  indicating  his  own  legal  resi- 
dence. Where  the  guardian  is  certifying  to  this  statement,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  to  furnish  a  copy  of  his  appointment  by  the  court. 

If  the  student  is  not  in  the  care  of  nor  responsible  to  either  a  parent  or  legal 
guardian,  a  statement  should  be  furnished  by  the  person  who  is  responsible  for  his  ex- 
penses and  training,  stating  blood  relationship,  if  any,  and  how  long  the  student  has 
lived  under  the  care  of  this  person.  Certificate  of  residence,  as  described  above,  should 
be  presented  for  this  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  student. 

Military  Uniform. — All  students  taking  military  drill  are  required  to  nxake  a  de- 
posit of  $20  for  the  uniform.  A  rebate  of  this  amount  is  made  when  the  uniform  is 
returned.    Boots  are  also  furnished  at  approximately  $5.75  per  pair. 

Board. — All  freshman  students  and  all  residents  of  college  dormitories  are  required 
to  board  at  the  College  Dining  Hall.  However,  upper-class  students,  residents  of 
dormitories,  may  board  off-campus  in  approved  dining  halls  which  are  under  faculty 
supervision.  Service  is  on  a  cafeteria  basis  and  students  pay  in  advance  four  times 
per  year. 

For  absences  of  one  week  or  more  rebates  at  the  rate  of  $5.50  per  week  may  be 
granted  provided  the  absence  is  authorized  by  the  Dean  and  the  rebate  approved  by 
the  Treasurer.    No  rebates  will  be  allowed  for  absences  of  less  than  one  week. 

If  a  student's  home  is  nearby  and  for  this  or  any  similar  reason  he  is  regularly 
absent  from  the  campus  over  week  ends,  upon  request  from  his  parent  or  guardian, 
approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College,  he  may  board  in  the  College  Dining  Hall  for 
a  five-day  week  (fifteen  consecutive  meals  beginning  with  Monday  breakfast)  at  the 
rate  of  80  percent  of  that  paid  for  a  seven  day  week. 

Excuses  from  compliance  with  these  regulations  concerning  board  shall  be  made 
only  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  College,  who  may  require  a  recommendation  in  in- 
dividual cases  from  the  Student  Health  Officer,  if  the  excuse  is  requested  for  health 
reasons,  or  from  the  Dean,  if  the  reason  has  to  do  with  the  student's  academic  op- 
portunities. 

Rooms. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  freshman  men  and  women  students, 
unless  given  permission  to  commute  shall  be  housed  in  campus  dormitories.  Dormi- 
tory rooms  are  also  available  for  upper-class  students.  Those  who  cannot  be  so 
housed  live  in  fraternity  or  sorority  houses,  or  in  private  homes. 

Dormitories  will  be  open  for  occupancy  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  opening  of 
College. 

Rooms  are  furnished  except  for  necessary  bedding  and  linen  and  are  cared  for  by 
the  students  occupying  them.  Each  occupant  is  held  responsible  for  any  damage 
done. 

All  student  property  must  be  removed  fram  the  rooms  immediately  after  the  final 
examinations  in  June  and  not  later  than  noon  of  the  Friday  of  Commencement 
week.  Such  property  not  removed  by  the  owner  will  be  removed  by  the  College  and 
stored  at  the  owner's  expense. 

The  general  supervision  of  housing  of  all  students  is  in  charge  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Housing. 
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Women  Students. 

a.  All  freshman  girls  will  be  assigned  rooms  in  campus  dormitories.  The  Adviser 
of  Women  may  excuse  any  at  her  discretion  for  the  reasons  that  they  wish 
to  live  at  home  or  that  they  have  opportunity  to  earn  board  and  room  in  a 
private  residence. 

b.  All  sophomore  girls  will  live  in  campus  dormitories  in  so  far  as  accommoda- 
tiona  are  available  unless  excused  by  the  Adviser  of  Women. 

c.  Upper-class  girls  may  live  in  campus  dormitories  if  accommodations  are  avail- 
able and  their  wishes  will  take  precedence  over  the  sophomore  requirement. 
Their  selection  of  rooms  will  be  by  lot  under  the  supervision  of  the  Adviser  of 
Women. 

d.  At  the  close  of  each  college  year  all  sophomore  girls  will  draw  lots  for  dormi- 
tory rooms  for  the  next  year.  Assignments  to  rooms  will  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  sequence  fixed  by  this  draw.  As  vacancies  occur  during  the  year,  the 
Adviser  of  Women  will  assign  these  vacated  rooms  to  sophomore  girls  in  accord- 
ance with  this  sequence  and  any  student  thus  assigned  to  a  dormitory  room 
must  take  up  residence  there  within  two  weeks  after  receipt  of  notice. 

e.  It  is  expected  that  not  more  than  one  sophomore  girl  from  any  one  sorority  will 
be  assigned  dormitory  room  in  any  single  year  under  the  provisions  of  "d." 

Men  Students. 

a.  Assignment  of  rooms  for  men  is  in  charge  of  the  Registrar. 

b.  Upper-class  men  wishing  dormitory  rooms  should  apply  at  the  Registrar's  office 
before  May  1.  Those  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories  will  be 
given  permission  to  live  in  private  homes. 

Financial  Requirements  for  Graduation  or  Honorable  Dismissal. 
Diplomas  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  withheld  from  all  students  who 
have  not  paid  all  bills  and  all  loans  due  the  College  or  all  legitimate  bills  for  room 
rent  and  board  due  fraternities  or  private  individuals.  All  such  bills  due  the  College 
must  be  paid  ten  days  preceding  Commencement.  If  paid  after  that  date  and  the 
student  is  otherwise  eligible,  he  may  graduate  the  following  year.  Private  creditors 
of  students  must  present  itemized  statement  of  charges  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
College  at  least  15  days  before  graduation  if  they  wish  to  have  their  claims  recog- 
nized by  the  College. 

Student  Aid. 

Students  desiring  any  form  of  financial  aid  from  the  college — scholarship,  employ- 
ment, or  loan — are  required  to  file  application  with  the  Student  Aid  Committee  not 
later  than  June  10  of  each  year  on  a  standard  application  form  indicating  the  form 
of  aid  desired.    Incoming  freshmen  are  allowed  an  extension  of  time. 

These  application  forms  are  used  to  determine  the  comparative  need  of  the  appli- 
cants and  are  passed  on  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee.  No  student  is  eligible  for 
any  kind  of  financial  assistance  from  the  College  unless  he  or  she  has  filed  the  re- 
quired forms  and  has  been  certified  as  deserving  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee. 
Application  forms  may  be  secured  at  the  Placement  Service  Office,  South  College. 

For  loans  a  special  form  is  required  in  addition  to  the  above  forms.  This  blank 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Placement  Office. 

In  order  to  give  assistance  to  as  many  needy  students  as  possible,  the  Student  Aid 
Committee  has  adopted  the  general  policy  to  limit  financial  aid  per  student  to  the 
equivalent  of  board  at  the  college  Dining  Hall,  or  approximately  $200.00. 

Student  Employment. 
The  College  affords  opportunity  for  part-time  employment  for  a  limited  number 
of  needy  students.  The  number  of  applicants  usually  far  exceeds  the  number  of 
positions  open  so  that  no  guarantee  can  be  made  that  a  student  will  find  employ- 
ment through  the  College.  The  College  Placement  Service  renders  every  jiossible 
assistance  to  deserving  students  in  search  of   employment.     Besides   such  oppor- 
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tunities  on  the  campus  as  waiters  and  kitchen  helpers  at  the  dining  hall,  janitors  for 
buildings,  assistants  on  the  farm  and  in  college  laboratories,  there  are  some  oppor- 
tunities in  private  homes  and  businesses  in  the  town. 

Prospective  students  are  cautioned  not  to  depend  too  much  upon  their  earning 
capacity  the  first  year.  Students  who  are  planning  to  enter  college  for  the  first  time, 
therefore,  are  advised  that  they  should  have  at  least  $500.00  available  with  which  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  first  year.  Some  students  stay  out  of  school  for  a  year  after 
graduating  from  high  school  in  order  to  work  and  save  this  amount. 

N.  Y.  A.  Work  Program. 

The  College  has  been  granted  student  employment  funds  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment since  the  adoption  of  the  program.  The  polic}'  of  the  Federal  Administration 
cannot  be  predicted,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  as  long  as  student  relief  projects 
are  in  effect  this  College  will  be  a  participant.  The  type  of  work  to  which  students 
are  assigned  under  N.  Y.  A.  projects  consists  of  the  following:  Clerical  and  office, 
library  and  museum,  laboratory  and  research  assistance,  reading  and  grading  papers 
and  miscellaneous  types. 

In  addition  to  the  college  projects,  community  projects  are  organized  consisting  of 
the  following  types  of  work:  Education,  recreation,  health  and  welfare  and  other 
miscellaneous  types. 

The  rate  of  pay  is  30  cents  per  hour.  Advances  are  made  for  meritorious  service. 
The  positions  are  based  on  the  average  earning  capacity  of  $15.00  per  month.  The 
number  of  positions  assigned  to  our  college  the  past  year  was  ten  per  cent  of  our 
total  student  enrollment. 

Due  consideration  is  given  to  new  students  in  making  job  assignments  to  this 
work  program. 

Scholarships. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  only  to  needy  students  of  high  character  whose  habits 
of  life  are  economical  and  whose  seholastic  records  are  satisfactory.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  these  scholarships  are  available  for  entering  freshmen.  Any  candidate  wish- 
ing to  apply  for  a  freshman  scholarship  should  secure  a  scholarship  application 
blank  at  the  Dean's  Office.  This  application  must  be  filed  by  May  1  of  the  year 
the  student  is  to  enter.  Upperclassmen  applying  for  scholarship  assistance  should 
file  their  application  in  the  Placement  Office  before  they  leave  College  in 
June.  Scholarships  are  paid  in  installments  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
in  the  form  of  a  credit  on  the  student's  bill.  A  scholarship  may  be  dis- 
continued at  the  close  of  any  semester  if  the  scholastic  record  of  the  recipient  is 
unsatisfactory. 

If  a  scholarship  student  withdraws  from  College,  any  refund  of  college  fees  or 
charges  must  first  be  applied  to  reimburse  the  scholarship  fund  for  the  full  amoimt 
of  the  scholarship  received  by  the  student  for  the  semester. 

The  following  scholarships  are  available: 

Alvord  Dairy  Scholarship:  for  worthy  student  specializing  in  the  study  of  Dairy 
Husbandry  with  the  intention  of  becoming  an  investigator,  teacher  or  special  prac- 
titioner in  connection  with  the  dairy  industry. 

Danforth  Keyes  Bangs  Scholarships:  for  the  aid  of  industrious  and  deserving  stu- 
dents. 

Chi  Omega  Award:  The  local  chapter  of  the  Chi  Omega  Sorority  offers  an  annual 
scholarship  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  that  woman  student  maj  oring  in  the  departments 
of  economics  or  psychology  who  has  the  highest  scholastic  average  at  the  end  of  the 
first  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

Class  of  1882  Scholarship:  for  the  aid  of  worthy  student  of  the  junior  or  senior  class. 

Frederick  G.  Crane  Scholarships:  for  the  aid  of  worthy  undergraduate  students, 
preference  being  given  to  residents  of  Berkshire  County. 
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/.  D.  W.  French  Scholarships:  for  deserving  students  in  daiiying  and  its  allies  and 
forestry. 

Henry  Gassett  Scholarship:  for  worthy  undergraduate  student. 

Charles  A.  Gleason  Scholarships:  general  scholarships  for  worthy  students. 

Hood  Dairy  Scholarships :  to  aid  boys  whose  ultimate  objective  is  the  operation  of 
their  own  dairy  farms.  The  $800  available  annually  is  divided  equally  among  the 
four  classes.    Each  class  award  may  go  to  one  student  or  be  divided  among  several. 

Lotta  Scholarships:  The  Trustees  of  the  Lotta  Crab  tree  Agricultural  Fund  have 
made  available  a  substantial  sum  for  scholarships.  One-fourth  of  the  amount  granted 
is  awarded  to  freshmen. 

Margaret  F.  Motley  Scholarship:  one  scholarship  of  SlOO  for  upperclass  student 
studying  Horticulture,  Landscape  Architecture  or  Floriculture. 

Porter  L.  Newton  Scholarships :  for  the  aid  of  worthy  and  deserving  students  in  the 
field  of  agriculture. 

Betsey  C.  Pinkerton  Scholarships:  two  general  scholarships  for  graduates  of  the 
schools  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 

Sears  Scholarships :  The  Sears  Roebuck  Company  provides  for  seven  scholarships 
of  $125  each  which  are  awarded  annually  to  deserving  students  in  the  freshman  class 
who  desire  to  major  in  agriculture. 

Whiting  Street  Scholarships:  Scholarships  of  fifty  dollars  each  for  deserving 
students. 

Helen  A.  Whittier  Scholarship :  for  a  deserving  woman  student  in  art  as  applied  to 
living. 

There  are  also  the  following  special  scholarships: 

Cotting  Memorial  Scholarship — all  college  expenses  of  freshman  year — for  a  woman 
student.    Recipient  of  this  scholarship  is  selected  by  a  committee  of  the  New 
England  Branch  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Association  from  among  candidates 
proposed  by  State  Leaders  of  4-H  Club  work  in  the  New  England  states. 
Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships  — 

Twenty-five  scholarships  of  approximately  $100  known  as  the  Wilbur  H.  H. 
Ward  Scholarships.  The  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Fund  is  administered  by  a  Board 
of  Trustees  independent  of  the  College.  Applicants  for  these  scholarships 
should  write  to  Sumner  R.  Parker,  who  may  be  addressed  at  the  College. 
They  are  available  only  to  Hampshire  County  boys. 

Women's  Student  Government  Association  Scholarshiip  of  $60.  An  award  by  the 
Women's  Student  Government  Association  to  a  yoiing  woman  student  at  the  end  of 
her  junior  year.  The  basis  of  award  considers  character  and  personality,  scholastic 
achievement,  campus  influence  and  service. 

Loans. 

Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  College,  funds  have  been  donated  to 
provide  loans  for  a  limited  number  of  students  of  the  three  upper  classes  to  assist 
in  paying  tuition  or  other  college  expenses.  These  loans  are  granted,  after  proper 
consideration,  to  needy  students  of  good  scholarship  whose  habits  are  economical. 
All  loans  are  secured  by  a  note  endorsed  by  a  responsible  party  as  collateral.  All 
such  loans  must  be  paid  before  graduation.  Upon  withdrawal  from  College,  loans 
automatically  become  due.  Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  3%  to  maturity,  5% 
thereafter  on  loans  from  all  funds  except  the  Lotta  Agricultural  Fund,  from  which 
loans  are  made  without  interest.  Application  for  loans  should  be  made  to  the 
Student  Aid  Committee,  Placement  Service  Office,  South  College.  No  loan  will  be 
granted  in  excess  of  $150  in  any  one  year. 
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If  funds  are  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  loans  may  be  made 
in  exceptional  cases  to  members  of  the  Freshman  class  whose  scholastic  record  is 
satisfactory  and  whose  budget  calculations  have  been  upset  through  circumstances 
beyond  their  control. 

Danforth  Keyes  Bangs  Fund. — This  is  a  gift  of  $6,000  from  Louisa  A.  Baker  of 
Amherst,  the  income  of  which  is  used  in  aiding  poor,  industrious  and  deserving  stu- 
dents to  obtain  an  education  in  the  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Lotta  Agricultural  Fund. — A  limited  number  of  loans  are  made  to  students  from 
the  income  of  this  fund.  Such  loans  are  made  without  interest  but  only  to  deserving 
students  of  high  scholastic  rank.  This  fund  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Trustees 
independent  of  the  College  although  loans  are  made  only  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  of  the  College. 

Vincent  Goldthwait  Memorial  Loan  Fund. — A  gift  of  $5,000  from  Dr.  Joel  E. 
Goldthwait  in  memory  of  his  son.  This  fimd  is  used  almost  entirely  for  students  in 
the  Stockb ridge  School  of  Agriculture. 

Frank  A.  Waugh  Foundation. — Graduates  of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture and  friends  of  Professor  Emeritus  Waugh  have  established  this  fund,  to  be 
used  in  part  for  loans  to  deserving  seniors  and  fifth  year  students  of  that  department. 
Requests  for  loans  shall  be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Landscape  Architecture  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Foundation, 
who  shall  make  final  decision  as  to  granting  of  the  loans  and  the  amounts  thereof. 

4-H  Scholarship  and  Loan  Fund. — This  fund  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Leader  of  4-H  Clubs  and  is  used  to  aid  students  preparing  for  agricultural  and  home 
economics  service. 


SCHOLARSHIP  HONORS  AND  AWARDS 

Dean's  Scholarship  Groups. — At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  a  list  is  posted  of 
those  students  who  during  the  previous  semester  made  a  general  average  of  80  per- 
cent or  better.  Three  groups  are  recognized;  those  between  90  and  100;  those  be- 
tween 85  and  90;  and  those  between  80  and  85.  Sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  in 
the  first  two  groups  are  allowed  considerable  freedom  in  the  matter  of  class  at- 
tendance. 

Departmental  Honors. — A  student  who  has  shown  outstanding  promise  within  some 
department  and  has  maintained  a  general  scholastic  average  of  80  percent  or  better 
is  permitted  to  apply  for  the  privilege  of  registering  for  departmental  honors.  If  his 
application  is  accepted  by  his  department  and  the  Honors  Committee,  he  is  allowed 
to  pursue  a  course  of  independent  study  within  the  department  of  his  choice 
throughout  his  senior  year.  This  may  include  intensive  reading,  investigation  or 
laboratory  work  in  connection  with  some  problem  that  he  chooses  for  his  considera- 
tion. The  objective  is  to  create  on  the  part  of  the  student  initiative,  the  power  of 
independent  investigation  and  to  develop  in  him  the  spirit  of  research.  Although 
the  student  is  responsible  for  his  vmdertaking  he  is  encouraged  to  consult  with  his 
department  in  regard  to  his  work  should  the  need  arise.  At  the  close  of  his  study 
the  student  presents  a  thesis  covering  his  investigation.  In  addition  he  may  be  re- 
quired to  appear  for  an  oral  or  written  examination.  If  by  the  excellence  of  his 
work  he  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  his  department  and  the  Honors  Committee, 
his  name  will  appear  on  the  commencement  program  as  receiving  honors  in  the  field 
of  his  specialization. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Elections. — Those  members  of  the  senior  class  whose  scholarship 
average  has  been  85  or  above  are  eligible  for  election  to  the  Honorary  Scholarship 
Society  of  Phi  Kappi  Phi.  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  class  can  be  elected, 
however. 
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Scholastic  Pbizes. 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Award  for  Scholarship. — Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Kappa 
Phi,  honorary  scholarship  society,  offers  an  award  of  $50  for  outstanding  work  in 
scholarship.  This  is  given  to  some  member  of  the  senior  class  at  the  opening  of  col- 
lege in  the  fall.    The  award  is  based  on  the  record  of  the  first  three  years. 

The  Burnham  Prizes. — ^These  were  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  T.  0.  H.  P.  Burnham  of  Boston.  Prizes  of  $15  and  $10  are  awarded  to  those 
students  delivering  the  best  and  second  best  declamations  in  the  Burnham  contest. 
The  preliminary  contests  are  open  under  certain  restrictions  to  freshmen  and  sopho- 
mores. 

The  Flint  Prizes. — The  Flint  Oratorical  Contest  was  established  in  1881  by  a  gift 
of  the  late  Charles  L.  Flint,  a  former  president  of  the  College.  After  his  death  the 
prizes  were  continued  by  college  appropriation.  Prizes  of  $30  and  $15  are  awarded 
as  first  and  second  prizes  to  those  two  students  delivering  tthe  best  orations  in  this 
contest. 

The  Hills  Botanical  Prize. — This  is  given  through  the  generosity  of  Henry  F.  and 
Leonard  M.  Hills  of  Amherst,  for  the  first  and  second  best  herbaria.  Competition 
is  open  to  members  of  the  senior,  junior  and  sophomore  classes.  First  prize  $20, 
second  prize  $15. 

The  Betty  Steinbugler  Prize  in  English. — This  prize  was  endowed  by  John  L. 
Steinbugler,  New  York  City,  in  honor  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  Steinbugler  Robert- 
son, a  graduate  of  this  College  in  1929.  It  is  awarded  to  a  woman  in  the  junior  or 
senior  class  who  has  written  the  best  long  paper  on  a  subject  of  literary  investigation 
in  a  course  in  English  during  the  year. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  Prizes:  Three  prizes  of  $25,  $15, 
and  $10  to  be  awarded  to  those  senior  students  who  are  judged  to  have  made  the 
best  records  in  the  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  agriculture  required  in  their 
course  of  study,  and  in  the  special  written  and  oral  examination  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  this  award. 


ATHLETIC  AND  ACADEMIC  PRIZES. 

The  Allan  Leon  Pond  Memorial  Medal. — This  medal  is  awarded  for  general  excel- 
lence in  football  in  memory  of  Allan  Leon  Pond  of  the  class  of  1920,  who  died  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1920.  He  was  a  congenial  companion,  a  devoted  lover  of  Alma  Mater,  a 
veteran  of  the  Great  War,  a  fine  all-round  athlete  and  a  true  amateur.  He  would 
rather  win  than  lose,  but  he  would  rather  play  fair  than  win.  He  has  been  char- 
acterized as  a  typical  student  of  this  College. 

The  Southern  Alumni  Baseball  Cup. — This  cup  is  awarded  to  that  member  of  the 
baseball  team  who  contributes  most  to  the  success  and  reputation  of  the  team,  both 
in  respect  to  skill  and  spirit. 

The  Thomas  E.  Minkstein  Memorial  Award. — This  award  is  made  by  the  Class 
of  1931  in  memory  of  their  classmate  who  died  July  16,  1930,  while  he  was  captain- 
elect  of  football.  The  award  is  given  to  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the  Junior 
Class  who  has  as  nearly  as  possible  attained  those  standards  of  athletics,  scholarship 
and  leadership  set  by  him  whose  memory  this  award  honors. 

The  George  Henry  Richards  Memorial  Cup. — This  cup  is  awarded  annually  to  the 
member  of  the  basketball  team  who  shows  the  greatest  improvement  in  leadership, 
sportsmanship,  and  individual  and  team  play  during  the  year.  It  is  in  memory  of 
George  Henry  Richards  of  the  Class  of  1921  who  died  suddenly  while  a  student  at 
the  College. 

The  Joseph  Lojko  Memorial  Plaque. — This  plaque  is  presented  to  a  senior  who 
must  be  a  letter  man,  have  a  satisfactory  scholastic  record  and  show  those  qualities 
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of  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  wliich  make  for  leadership.  An  award  in  honor  of 
Joseph  Lojko  of  the  class  of  1934,  outstanding  athlete  who  died  while  a  senior  in  the 
College. 

Academics  Conspicuous  Service  Trophy. — This  trophy  is  awarded  annually  to  that 
student  who  has  made  the  most  unique  contribution  to  the  Academic  Activities 
during  the  year. 

Academics  Managers'  Prize. — Fifty  dollars  in  gold  awarded  annually  to  that 
Academics  manager  who  fulfills  his  routine  duties  most  eflSciently. 

MILITARY  DIVISION  HONORS  AND  AWARDS 

Competed  for  yearly  and  presented  during  the  year  or  at  the  Final  Military  Re- 
view. 

Senior  Class 
Honor  Appointment  as  2d  Lieutenant  Regular  Army. 

Sons  of  American  Revolution  Medals  (2)  for  outstanding  military  efficiency  and 
leadership. 

Junior  Class 
Rifle  Marksmanship  Medal,  for  high  aggregate  score. 
Qualification  Badges  U.  S.  Army  for  Rifle  Marksmanship. 
Major  P.  J.  McNamara  Trophy,  for  excellence  in  Horsemanship. 

Sophomore  Class 
John  C.  Hall  Trophy  for  outstanding  Military  Efficiency. 

Freshman  Class 
Rifle  Marksmanship  Medal  for  high  aggregate  score. 

STUDENT   ACTIVITIES   AND    ORGANIZATIONS. 

No  small  part  of  the  value  received  from  four  years  of  college  is  the  training  that 
one  acquires  through  participation  in  student  activities.  Student  organizations 
offer  excellent  opportunities  for  leadership  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

Student  Government. 

The  Senate. — This  is  a  student  governing  council.  It  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives elected  from  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  Besides  acting  as  general  director 
of  undergraduate  conduct  it  represents  the  interests  of  the  students  and  the  student 
body  before  the  Faculty. 

Adelphia. — This  is  a  senior  honorary  society.  The  members  are  usually  chosen 
from  those  who  have  been  prominent  in  college  activities.  The  society  attempts  in 
a  quiet,  unassuming  way  to  mold  student  life  on  the  campus. 

The  Women's  Student  Council. — All  appropriate  matters  pertaining  to  the  con- 
duct of  women  students  are  under  the  control  of  this  council.  It  is  composed  of 
members  selected  by  all  the  women  students  from  the  senior,  junior,  and  sophomore 
classes. 

Academic  Activitibs. 

The  College  Musical  Clubs  include  an  orchestra,  a  band,  and  men's  and  women's 
glee  clubs.     These  make  various  public  appearances  during  the  year. 

The  Dramatic  Club,  the  Roister  Doisters,  presents  annually  a  revue  and  a  play. 
There  is  a  Debating  Society  which  conducts  both  intramural  and  intercollegiate 
debates.  All  academic  activities  are  supervised  by  the  Academic  Activities  Board 
composed  of  alumni,  faculty,  and  students,  and  find  recognition  in  semi-annual 
award  of  gold  and  silver  medals. 
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"The  Massachusetts  Collegian"  is  a  weekly  newspaper,  published  by  the  under- 
graduates of  the  college  and  featuring  a  quarterly  literary  supplement. 
"The  Index"  is  the  college  yearbook. 

College  Fraternities  and  Sororities. 

There  are  several  national  and  local  fracternities  represented  on  the  campus. 
Rushing  rules  and  general  matters  dealing  with  fraternity  life  are  in  charge  of  the 
Inter-fraternity  Council.  This  council  awards  scholarships,  a  baseball  cup,  and  a 
relay  plaque  to  the  winners  of  the  Inter-fraternity  Contests. 

There  are  also  several  local  sororities  and  an  Inter-sorority  Council  which  deals 
with  affairs  of  interest  to  all  of  the  societies. 

Inter-Collegiate  Athletics. 

The  College  is  represented  in  inter-collegiate  athletics  by  teams  in  all  the  leading 
sports,  including  football,  baseball,  track,  hockey,  soccer,  swimming  and  basketball. 
General  policies,  governing  athletics  are  directed  by  the  Athletic  Board,  composed 
of  Alumni,  Faculty,  and  students.  : 

Professional  Clubs. 

There  are  several  professional  clubs  established  in  connection  with  the  various 
major  courses  of  study.  These  clubs  stimulate  the  students'  professional  interest 
in  their  chosen  subject-matter  fields  and  afford  opportunity  for  discussion  of 
technical  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 

Religious  Organizations. 

Four  religious  organizations  are  active  on  the  Campus:  The  Christian  Federa- 
tion, the  Menorah  Club  (for  Jewish  students),  the  Newman  Club  (for  Catholic 
students),  and  the  Stockbridge  Y  (for  two-year  students).  These  four  organizations 
unite  in  forming  a  Student  Religious  Council  which  strives  both  to  further  amity 
among  the  religious  faiths  and  to  promote  religious  activities  and  thinking  in  the 
student  body.  These  various  religious  organizations  are  sponsored  by  a  Faculty 
Committee  on  Religious  Work  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
Religious  Activities.  The  College  conducts  a  vesper  service  each  Sunday  at  five 
o'clock  during  the  school  year  at  which  some  of  the  great  religious  leaders  of  our 
country  speak. 

The  Socul  Union. 

The  Social  Union  was  established  in  1907.  All  students  become  members  of  the 
Union  in  consideration  of  a  small  part  of  the  Student  Activities  Fee.  In  the  fall 
and  winter  months  the  Union  gives  a  series  of  entertainments. 


STANDARDS  OF  DEPORTMENT. 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  and  women  in  honor,  self-respect 
and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  constitutes  the  standards  of  student 
deportment. 

The  privileges  of  the  College  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at  any  time, 
if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  College,  acting  through  its  President  or  any 
administrative  officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the  right,  not  only  to 
suspend  or  dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name  conditions  under  which  students 
may  remain  in  the  institution.  For  example,  if  a  student  is  not  doing  creditable 
work  he  may  not  only  be  disciplined  but  he  may  also  be  required  to  meet  certain 
prescribed  conditions  in  respect  to  his  studies,  even  though  under  the  foregoing 
rules  his  status  as  a  student  be  not  affected.  The  same  provision  applies  equally 
to  the  matter  of  absences  ("cuts").    According  to  the  rules,  juniors  and  seniors  are 
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allowed  a  certain  percentage  of  absences  from  class  and  other  exercises.  This 
permission,  which  implies  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time 
for  any  cause. 

Similarly,  also,  it  applies  to  participation  in  student  activities.  Though  this  will 
ordinarily  be  governed  by  the  rules  as  already  laid  down,  yet  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  college  authorities,  a  student  is  neglecting  his  work  on  account  of  these  ac- 
tivities, the  privilege  of  participating  in  them  may  be  withdrawn  for  such  time  as 
is  considered  necessary.  Moreover,  it  may  be  withdrawn  as  a  punishment  for 
misconduct. 

•       FRESHMAN    REGISTRATION. 

All  members  of  the  incoming  freshman  class  are  required  to  be  in  residence  on 
the  campus  for  the  period  of  September  15  to  September  21,  inclusive.  The  period 
is  known  as  Freshman  Week.  During  this  week  will  be  given  the  several  psy- 
chological examinations  and  tests  required  of  freshmen.  In  addition,  physical 
examinations  will  be  given  to  the  men  students.  Such  matters  as  pertain  to  schedule 
and  section  assignments  will  be  taken  care  of  at  the  same  time.  Lectures  on 
student  activities,  college  customs,  and  college  curriculum  will  be  given  also.  The 
the  minimum  amount  of  time  will  be  lost  when  the  actual  studies  begin.  Men 
students  will  begin  their  military  training  the  first  day. 
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Admission  to  Collegiate  Courses. 

A.    APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Correspondence  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the  Registrar's 

office. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  should  be  at  least  sixteen  years  old^ 
and  must  present  proper  testimonials  of  character,  which,  whenever  possible,  should 
come  from  the  principal  of  the  school  at  which  the  applicant  has  prepared  for 
college.  Enrolment  of  students  is  limited.  Candidates  for  admission  are  advised 
to  file  their  applications  by  March  1  of  the  year  in  which  they  plan  to  enrol.  The 
application  must  be  received  at  the  Registrar's  office  by  June  1  if  the  candidate 
is  to  be  considered  on  the  first  list  of  selections.  Application  blanks  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 


B.    MODES   OF   ADMISSION. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  either  upon  certificate  or  upon 
examination.    No  diploma  from  a  secondary  school  will  be  accepted. 

1.  Admission  by  Certificate. — Massachusetts  State  College  is  afl&liated  with  the 
New  England  College  Admissions  Board.  Certification  from  high  and  preparatory 
schools  on  this  Board  will  be  acceptable  as  well  as  that  from  schools  listed  as  Class 
"A"  by  the  State  Department  of  Education  but  not  included  on  the  member  list 
of  the  Admissions  Board.  Principals  of  schools  in  New  England  who  desire  to 
apply  for  the  certificate  privilege  should  write  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Dean 
W.  L.  Machmer,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  Certificates 
from  schools  outside  of  New  England  may  be  received  if  those  schools  are  on  the 
approved  list  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  section  in  which  the  school  in  question 
is  located. 

The  credentials  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  accepted 
aa  satisfying  the  entrance  requirements  when  offered  subject  for  subject,  provided 
the  grades  are  satisfactory. 

Certificates  in  order  to  be  accepted  must  present  in  the  prescribed  and  restrictive 
elective  groups  at  least  three  of  the  necessary  fourteen  and  one-half  units.  It  is  to 
be  understood,  however,  that  responsibility  for  certification  in  either  elementary 
French,  elementary  German,  English,  Latin  A,  Greek  A  or  Algebra,  must  be  assumed 
by  one  school,  if  the  candidate  has  received  his  preparation  in  any  one  subject 
named  above  in  more  than  one  school.  Subjects  lacking  on  certificate  must  be  made 
up  at  the  time  of  the  examination  for  admission.  Conditions  to  the  amount  of  two 
units  wiU  be  allowed. 

Blank  forms  for  certification — sent  to  principals  or  school  superintendents  only — 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Registrar  of  the  College. 

2.  Admission  by  Four  Comprehensive  Examinations. — By  this  plan  a  candi- 
date's qualifications  for  admission  will  be  based  upon  the  following  considerations: 

(a)  School  Record:  A  candidate  must  present  to  the  Committee  on  Entrance  a 
complete  transcript  of  his  secondary  school  course  giving  the  subjects  and  the  grades 
for  the  four  years  previous  to  college  entrance,  and  a  confidential  estimate  of 
character,  personality  and  promise  of  ability  to  do  college  work  from  the  school 
principal.  This  should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  not  later  than  May  1.  The  Committee 
must  give  its  permission  before  the  applicant  may  take  the  examinations. 
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(b)  The  following  comprehensive  examinations  must  be  taken  unless  for  sat- 
isfactory reasons  the  Committee  allows  a  substitution: — 

1.  English three  units. 

2.  Mathematics,  either  Mathematics  Beta  or  Mathematics  A. 

3.  A  foreign  language,  selected  by  the  applicant       .        two  units. 

4.  A  fourth  subject  designated  by  the  applicant  and  approved  by 

the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

These  must  be  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Plan  B  examinations 
given  in  June.  A  candidate  under  this  plan  will  be  admitted  without  condition  or 
refused  admission.  In  the  event  that  a  substitution  is  allowed  for  foreign  language 
the  student  must  take  at  least  one  year  of  modern  language  in  college  without 
receiving  college  credit  therefor. 

3.  Special  Certificate  Arrangement  for  Students  from  Agricultural  Schools. — 
Superior  graduates  of  Vocational  Schools  of  Agriculture  in  Massachusetts  and  Voca- 
tional Agricultural  Departments  in  Massachusetts  High  Schools  may  be  accepted 
for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  provided: — 

(a)  They  are  unqualifiedly  recommended  by  the  Vocational  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  as  bona  fide  Vocational  Graduates  with  superior  rank;  and 

(b)  that  they  can  present  at  least  14%  units  of  certified  entrance,  approved  as  to 
quality  and  quantity  by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational  Education. 

C.    EXAMINATIONS. 

Entrance  examinations  for  admission  to  Massachusetts  State  College  will  be  held 
at  the  following  centers: — 

In   June      ....         Amherst,  Stockbridge  Hall,  room  114. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Institute   of  Tech- 
nology,  Massachusetts  Ave.  entrance. 
In  September      .         .         .         Amherst,  Stockbridge  Hall,  room   114. 

Please  note  that  September  examinations  are  held  in  Amherst  only. 

Schedule  for  Entrance  Examinations  June  10-12,  194S 

First  Day. 
8:30  a.m.    Algebra. 
10:30  a.m.    Chemistry. 
2:00  P.M.    History  (ancient,  European,  English,  United  States  and  Civics). 

Second  Day. 
8:30  A.M.    English. 
11:30  A.M.    Biology. 
2:00  P.M.    Plane  Geometry. 
3:30  P.M.    Physics. 

Third  Day. 
8:30  A.M.    French,  German,  Spanish,  required  and  elective. 
1:00  P.M.    Latin,  elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced.    Solid  geometry  and 
Trigonometry, 
Schedule  for  Entrance  Examinations  September  8-10,  194S 

First  Day. 
8:30  A.M.    Algebra. 
10:30  A.M.    Chemistry. 
2:00  P.M.    History  (ancient,  European,  United  States  and  Civics). 

Second  Day. 
8:30  A.M.    English. 
11:30  A.M.    Biology. 
2:00  P.M.    Plane  Geometry. 
3:30  P.M.    Physics. 
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Third  Day. 
8:30  A.M.    French,  German,  Spanish,  required  and  elective. 
1 :00  PSM.    Latin,  elementary,  intermediate  and  advanced.    Solid  geometry  and 
Trigonometry. 

D.    REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  requirements  for  admission  are  based  on  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent  and  are  stated  in  terms  of  units.  A  unit  is  the 
equivalent  for  at  least  four  recitations  a  week  for  a  school  year. 

Fourteen  and  one-half  units  must  be  offered  for  admission  in  accordance  with  the 
entrance  requirements  outlined  below.  In  some  instances  students  are  allowed  to 
enter  with  conditions  in  not  more  than  two  units. 

Entrance  Requirements. 

1.  Prescribed. — The  following  units  are  required: — 

Algebra 1^/^ 

Plane    Geometry 1 

English 3 

History 1 

A  foreign  language         .         ........  2 

2.  Restricted  electives. — From  two  to  six  units  selected  from  the  following  sub- 
jects:— 

Mathematics  and  Science. 

Solid    Geometry V2 

Trigonometry V2 

Biology 1 

*Botany .        .  ^/^  or  1 

Chemistry 1 

*Geology  % 

*Physical   Geography      .        .        .        .        ...        .        .  V2 

Physics 1 

*Physiology V2 

*Zoology .  % 

History. 

Ancient 1 

English 1 

European .  1 

United  States  and  Civics .  1 

Foreign  Languages. 

Elementary   French 2 

Elementary  German 2 

Elementary   Spanish 2 

Elementary   Latin 2 

*Elementary   Greek 2 

Intermediate    French 

Intermediate   German 

Intermediate   Spanish 

Intermediate   Latin 

*Intermediate  Greek  .        .        . 

Advanced   French 

Advanced   German 

Advanced  Spanish 

Advanced  Latin 

*  No   examination    given.      To   be    offered    for    entrance    credit    on    certificate    only 
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3.  Free  margin  electives — not  over  four  units.  In  case  fourteen  and  one-half 
units  cannot  be  presented  in  the  prescribed  and  restricted  elective  groups,  units  not 
to  exceed  four  may  be  offered  as  free  margin  electives.  Credit  in  the  free  margin 
will  be  allowed  for  any  substantial  courses  (agriculture,  general  science  and  fourth 
year  English  included)  not  listed  under  the  prescribed  and  restricted  elective 
groups  for  which  credit  of  not  less  than  one-half  unit  earned  in  one  year  is  given 
toward  a  secondary  school  diploma.  Since  no  entrance  examinations  are  given  in 
these  subjects  they  may  be  offered  only  on  certificate. 


E.    OTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ENTRANCE. 

1.  If  elementary  algebra  and  plane  geometry  are  counted  as  three  units  the  total 
requirement  for  admission  will  be  fifteen. 

2.  Both  the  credits  under  the  prescribed  and  restricted  elective  groups  must  be 
presented  either  by  certificate  from  an  approved  school  or  by  examination  or  by  a 
combination  of  both.  Credit  by  certificate  will  not  be  accepted  unless  at  least 
three  units  are  offered. 

3.  Candidates  are  allowed  to  spread  their  entrance  examinations  over  the  three 
consecutive  periods  just  previous  to  their  entrance  into  college.  A  period  means 
June  to  September  of  the  same  year. 

4.  All  entrance  conditions  must  be  satisfied  before  a  student  is  permitted  to  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the  sophomore  year. 

5.  The  privileges  of  the  College  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at  any  time 
if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable,  regardless  of  whether  entrance  was  gained  by 
certificate  or  by  examination. 

6.  The  passing  grade  for  an  entrance  examination  is  60  per  cent. 


F.    ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

A  student  desiring  to  transfer  to  this  College  from  another  of  recognized  standing 
must  present  the  following  credentials: — 

1.  A  letter  of  honorable  dismissal  from  the  institution  with  which  he  has  been 
connected. 

2.  A  statement  or  certificate  of  his  entrance  record. 

3.  A  statement  from  the  proper  office  showing  a  complete  record  of  his  work 
while  in  attendance. 

4.  A  marked  catalogue  showing  the  courses  pursued. 

5.  A  statement  from  the  proper  officer,  giving  the  total  number  of  credits  re- 
quired for  graduation  by  the  institution  from  which  the  applicant  is  transferring, 
and,  of  this  total,  the  number  that  the  applicant  has  satisfactorily  completed  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer. 

The  above  credentials  must  be  sent  directly  from  the  Registrar's  office  of  the 
college  from  which  the  student  is  transferring.  They  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Registrar  of  Massachusetts  State  College.  Applications  will  be  judged  wholly  on 
their  merits.  The  College  may  prescribe  additional  tests  before  accepting  applicants 
or  determining  the  standing  to  be  granted  them. 

At  least  one  year's  work  in  residence  is  required  of  any  student  desiring  to  be 
recommended  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
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G.    STATEMENT  OF  PREPARATION  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION. 

Agriculture. 
Entrance  credit  in  agriculture  is  granted  on  the  following  basis: — 

I.  Massachusetts  State  College  accepts  a  maximum  of  four  units  in  agriculture 
(except  as  described  on  page  28)  from  any  secondary  or  county  agricultural  high 
school  offering  work  in  that  subject,  provided  evidence  of  such  work  having  been 
done  is  submitted  on  a  principal's  statement,  as  is  indicated  in  the  "free  margin" 
group. 

II.  In  high  schools  organizing  agricultural  club  work  under  the  supervision  and 
rules  of  the  junior  extension  service  of  the  College,  one  credit  is  granted  for  each 
full  year  of  work  performed  under  the  following  plan:  — 

Work  of  the  Winter  Term. — (a)  The  study  of  textbooks  such  as  are  suitable  for 
secondary  school  instruction  in  agriculture. 

(b)  Course  of  study:    A  general  outline  of  suggested  topics  for  study. 

(c)  Visits  by  a  representative  of  Massachusetts  State  College  for  observation, 
counsel  and  advice  in  regard  to  kind  and  amount  of  work  being  done  in  agriculture. 

(d)  Formation  of  an  agricultural  club  with  officers  from  among  its  own  members, 
meeting  once  a  month  under  local  supervision  of  someone  authorized  to  act  for  the 
school  authorities. 

Work  of  the  Spring  Term. — Same  in  general  form  as  winter  term. 

Work  of  Sum,m,er  Term,. — An  approved  project  conforming  to  the  rules  of  some 
one  or  more  of  the  agricultural  clubs  of  the  Junior  Extension  Service  of  Massa- 
chusetts State  College. 

Work  of  the  Fall  Term. — (a)  An  exhibit  of  work. 

(6)  Reports  and  story  of  achievement  submitted  to  the  Junior  Extension  Service 
of  the  college. 

Biology. 

The  entrance  examination  in  biology  will  cover  the  work  outlined  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board.  This  work  should  extend  through  one  full  year  and 
include  both  laboratory  and  textbook  study.  The  requirements  are  met  by  Hunter's 
Civic  Biology,  Peabody  &  Hunt's  Biology  and  Human  Welfare  and  similar  texts. 

BOTANT. 

For  one  unit  of  credit  in  botany,  the  work  outlined  in  the  statement  of  require- 
ments issued  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  its  equivalent,  will 
be  accepted.  This  work  should  occupy  one  school  year  and  include  laboratory  and 
supplementary  textbook  study.  For  one-half  unit  of  credit,  work  that  covers  the 
same  ground  but  occupies  half  the  time  required  for  a  full  unit  of  credit  will  be 
accepted.  These  requirements  are  met  by  such  texts  as  Stevens'  Introduction  to 
Botany  and  Bergen  &  Davis'  Principles  of  Botany.  A  notebook,  containing  neat, 
accurate  drawings  and  descriptive  records  forms  part  of  the  requirement  for  either 
the  half-unit  or  the  one-unit  credit.  The  careful  preparation  of  an  herbarium  is 
recommended  to  all  prospective  students  of  this  College,  although  the  herbarium 
ia  not  required. 

Chemistry. 

The  entrance  examination  in  chemistry  will  cover  the  work  outlined  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  as  preparatory  for  college  entrance.  In 
general,  this  consists  of  a  year  of  high  school  chemistry  from  any  standard  text- 
book, with  laboratory  work  on  the  properties  of  the  common  elements  and  their 
simpler  compounds.  No  particular  work  is  prescribed.  The  keeping  of  a  notebook 
is  required. 

Mathematics. 

(a)  Required. — Algebra:  The  four  fundamental  operations  for  rational  algebraic 
expressions;  factoring,  determination  of  highest  common  factor  and  lowest  common 
multiple  by  factoring;  fractions,  including  complex  fractions;  ratio  and  proportion; 
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linear  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal,  containing  one  or  more  unknown 
quantities;  problems  depending  on  linear  equations;  radicals,  including  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  square  root  of  polynomials  and  numbers;  exponents,  including  the 
fractional  and  negative;  quadratic  equations,  both  numerical  and  literal;  simple 
cases  of  equations  with  one  or  more  unknown  quantities  that  can  be  solved  by 
the  methods  of  linear  or  quadratic  equations;  problems  depending  upon  quadratic 
equations;  the  binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponents,  the  formulas  for 
the  nth  term  and  the  sum.  of  the  terms  of  arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions, 
with  applications. 

Plane  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good  textbooks,  in- 
cluding the  general  properties  of  plane  rectilinear  figures;  the  circle  and  the 
measurement  of  angles;  similar  polygons;  areas,  regular  polygons  and  the  measure- 
ment of  the  circle;  the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci 
problems,  applications  to  the  mensuration  of  liues  and  plane  surfaces. 

(b)  Electives. — Solid  Geometry:  The  usual  theorems  and  constructions  of  good 
textbooks,  including  the  relations  of  planes  and  lines  in  space;  the  properties  and 
measurement  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders  and  cones;  the  sphere  and  spherical 
triangle;  the  solution  of  numerous  original  exercises,  including  loci  problems; 
applications  to  the  mensuration  of  surface  and  solids. 

Plane  Trigonometry:  A  knowledge  of  the  definitions  and  regulations  of 
trigonometric  functions  and  of  circular  measurements  and  angles;  proofs  of  the 
principal  formulas  and  the  application  of  these  formulas  to  the  transformation  of 
the  trigonometric  functions;  solution  of  trigonometric  equations,  the  theory  and 
use  of  logarithms  and  the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles.  Students  should 
bring  logarithm  tables  to  the  examination. 

Physics. 

To  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  in  physics,  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one  unit 
of  work  is  required.  This  work  must  consist  of  both  classroom  work  and  laboratory 
practice.  The  work  covered  in  the  classroom  should  be  equal  to  that  outlined  in 
Hall  &  Bergen's  Textbook  of  Physics  or  Millikan  &  Gale;  the  laboratory  work 
should  represent  at  least  thirty-five  experiments  involving  careful  measurements, 
with  accurate  recording  of  each  in  laboratory  notebook. 

Physiology. 

Hough  &  Sedgwick's  The  Human  Mechanism;  Martin's  The  Human  Body; 
Briefer  Course. 

Zoology,  Physical  Geography,   Geology. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  concerning  preparation  for  admission  in  the 
subjects  named  above: — 

For  physiography,  Davis'  Elementary  Physical  Geography;  Gilbert  &  Brigham's 
Introduction  to  Physical  Geography.  For  zoology,  textbooks  entitled  Animals  or 
Animal  Studies,  by  Jordan,  Kellogg  and  Heath;  Linville  &  Kelley's  A  Textbook  in 
General  Zoology.  For  geology,  A.  P.  Brigham's  A  Textbook  of  Geology  or  Tar's 
Elementary  Geology. 

History. 

The  required  unit  must  be  offered  in  either  ancient  history,  medieval  and  modem 
history,  English  history,  or  United  States  history  and  civics.  Either  one,  two  or 
three  elective  units  in  any  of  the  historical  subjects  here  named  may  be  offered, 
provided  that  no  unit  be  offered  in  the  same  subject  in  which  the  required  unit  has 
been  offered. 

Preparation  in  history  will  be  satisfactory  if  made  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  of  seven  of  the  American  Historical  Association, 
as  outlined  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  examinations  will 
require  comparisons  and  the  use  of  judgment  by  the  candidate  rather  than  the  mere 
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use  of  memory,  and  it  will  presuppose  the  use  of  good  textbooks,  collateral  reading 
and  practice  in  written  work.  Geographical  knowledge  may  be  tested  by  requiring 
the  location  of  places  and  movements  on  outline  maps. 

To  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  character  of  the  textbook  work  expected,  the 
texts  of  the  following  authors  are  suggested:  Botsford,  Morey  or  Myers,  in  ancient 
history  (to  814  A.D.) ;  Montgomery,  Larned  or  Cheyney,  in  English  history;  Fiske, 
together  with  Muzzey  and  West,  in  United  States  history  and  civics. 

English. 

The  study  of  English  in  school  has  two  objectives:  first,  the  ability  to  use  the 
English  language,  in  both  speech  and  writing,  clearly,  correctly  and  effectively;  and, 
second,  the  ability  to  read  English  literature  with  understanding  and  appreciation. 

The  first  objective  makes  necessary  a  rigorous  and  reiterated  instruction  in  gram- 
mar and  composition,  with  special  emphasis  upon  spelling,  sentence  structure,  punc- 
tuation and  paragraph  development. 

The  second  objective  is  best  achieved  through  the  discipline  of  close,  critical 
reading  of  the  classics  of  English  literature. 

The  entrance  examination  seeks  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  read  with  under- 
standing selected  passages  of  prose  and  poetry  and  to  give  a  clear  and  exact  account 
of  what  he  has  read.  The  examination  also  includes  a  section  on  words,  which  aims 
to  test  the  student's  vocabulary  and  his  ability  to  detect  logical  relationships  be- 
tween both  things  and  ideas.  Finally,  the  student  must  write  a  theme  of  about  350 
words,  to  show  his  mastery  of  clear  and  logical  thinking  and  his  skill  in  organizing 
his  thoughts  in  acceptable  form. 

The  candidate  may  effect  admission  in  English:  by  meeting  the  requirement  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  by  certification  from  an  accredited  high 
school,  or  by  passing  this  College's  examination  in  this  subject.  Regardless  of  his 
method  of  admission,  however,  he  will  be  gravely  handicapped  in  his  freshman 
English  course  if  inadequately  prepared  in  the  elements  of  grammar,  composition, 
and  literature. 

Foreign   Languages. 
(French,  Spanish,  German,  Latin,  Greek.) 

Two,  three,  or  four*  units  of  entrance  credit  in  each  of  the  above  foreign  languages 
may  be  presented  by  certificate  or  by  written  examination.  Not  less  than  two 
units  (first  two  years)  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  language. 

No  examination  for  a  third  or  fourth  unit  of  credit  in  any  language  will  be  given 
unless  the  candidate  has  previously  presented  by  certificate  or  by  written  examina- 
tion the  two  or  three  preceding  units  respectively  in  that  language. 

The  preparation  expected  for  each  of  the  above  units  is  that  stated  in  the  Defini- 
tion of  Requirements  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 


*A   maxiiTiurr]    of   ihnc   units   rjjuy   bf;   offered   in   Greek.      The   College   does   not   offer   an   en- 
trance  examination   in   Greek.  • 
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Collegiate  Course  of  Instruction. 

The  course  of  study  consists  of  four  years  of  work  leading  either  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  (B.S.)  or  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.)  degree.  The  following  eight  major 
lines  of  specialization  are  provided:  Agriculture*;  Engineering;  Home  Economics; 
Horticulture;  the  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences;  Physical  Education  (for  men); 
Liberal  Arts;  and  Recreational  Leadership.  An  additional  field  of  specialization  is 
provided  in  Wild  Life  Management  under  the  direction  of  a  special  advisory  com- 
mittee operating  under  the  Division  of  Horticulture. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  consists  of  definitely  required  subjects  selected  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Divisional  Major  groups. 

English  1  and  2  are  required  of  all  students;  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  3  and  4 
are  required  of  all  except  those  majoring  in  Home  Economics;  Military  1  and  2, 
Physical  Education  3  and  4  are  required  of  all  men;  Physical  Education  1,  7, 
and  8  and  a  course  of  lectures  on  college  adjustments  and  vocational  opportunities 
are  required  of  all  women. 

In  addition,  each  student  must  select  one  of  the  following  Divisional  Major 
groups  and  complete  the  courses  indicated  in  that  group: 


I.     AGRICULTURE 

Chemistry  1  and  2 
Agriculture    1    and   Agronomy  2 

History    5    and    6    or    Biology    (Botany    1    and    Zoology    1)     or    Orientation    1    and 
History   6. 

II.     ENGINEERING 

Engineering  1   and  2. 
Chemistry  1   and  2 

One  of  the  following: 
History   5   and   6 
Orientation   1    and  History  6. 
German    1    and   2   or   5   and   6 
French   1   and  2   or   5   and   6  or   7   and   8 

III.     HOME    ECONOMICS 

Home  Economics  1  and  2 
Chemistry  1  and  2 
Orientation   1    and   History  6. 
Math.   1  and  2  or  3   and  4  or 
German   1  and  2   or  5  and  6  or 
French  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or  7  and  8 

IV.     HORTICULTURE 

Horticulture   1   and  Agronomy  2 
Biology    (Botany    1   and   Zoology   1) 
Chemistry   1   and  2 

Those  majoring  in  Landscape   Architecture  may   substitute   Orientation   1   for 
Zoology    1   first   semester. 

V.     PHYSICAL  and  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 
Chemistry  1  and  2 
Biology   (Botany  1  and  Zoology  1) 

History  5   and  6   may  be  substituted  for  either 
Chemistry  or  Biology  by  permission  of  the  Dean. 
German    1    and  2   or   5   and    6   or 
French  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or  7  and  8. 

VI.      PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

German  1  and  2  or  5   and  6  or 

French   1   and  2   or  5   and   6  or   7   and   8 

Two  of  the  following,   one   of  which  must  be  either 
Biology  or  Chemistry : 
Biology   (Botany  1  and  Zoology  1) 
Chemistry  1   and  2 
History  5  and  6 
Orientation  1  and  History  6. 

*  Students  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  must  successfully  complete  one  summer  of  placement 
training,  immediately  following  the  sophomore  year  if  possible,  and  must  pass  a  comprehensive 
examination  during  the  spring  semester  of  their  senior  year. 
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VII.      LIBERAL    ARTS 

Biology  (Botany  1  and  Zoology  1)    or 

Chemistry   1   and  2 

German  1  and  2  or  5  and  6  or 

French  1   and   2   or  5   and   6   or   7   and   8 

History  5  and  6  or 

Orientation   1    and   History  6 

Those   planning  to  qualify  for  the   A.B.   degree  are  required   to  take  History 
5  and   6 

VIII.      RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 

Follow   the   course   of   study   outlined  above   under  V. 
Sciences  or  VII.  Liberal  Arts. 


Physical   and   Biological 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  is  also  largely  prescribed  in  order  to  insure  as 
broad  a  cultural  background  as  possible  in  preparation  for  the  more  specialized 
training  of  the  last  two  years.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  special  adviser  the  student 
begins  in  this  year  certain  optional  choices  of  electives  leading  to  the  courses  of 
major  work  which  he  will  later  pursue.  This  course  is  presented  below  in  tabular 
form'. 

Table  of  Sophomore  Subjects. 
(Groups  A  and  C  are  required  of  all  sophomore  men;   Groups  A  and  D  of  all 
sophomore   women;    and   two   of   the   electives   from    one    of   the    divisions   under 
Group  B  must  be  selected  by  each  sophomore,  with   the   approval  of  his  special 
adviser. 


Grou 

p                            First    Semester 

Cr. 

Second    Semester 

Cr. 

A 

English  25  and  29 

3 

English  26   and  30 

3 

Economics   25   or 

3 

Economics   25   or 

3 

Psychology   26 

3 

Psychology  26 

3 

Sophomore  Science 

3 

Sophomore   Science 

3 

B 

I.      AGRICULTURE  divisional 

electives 

*Dairy  25 

3 

♦Agricultural  Economics  26 

3 

Bacteriology    31,    31 A 

4 

*  Animal  Husbandry  26 

3 

Mathematics  29 

3 

Mathematics  30 

3 

Chemistry  25  or  31 

3 

Chemistry  26   or  32 

3 

♦Poultry   25 

3 

Physiology  32 

3 

II.      ENGINEERING   electives 

Mathematics  29 

3 

Mathematics   30 

3 

Physics    25 

4 

Physics    26 

4 

Engineering  21 

3 

Engineering   22 
Engineering     26 

1 
3 

III.      HOME   ECONOMICS   divisional  electives 
Home    Economics    31  3 

Drawing    31  3 

IV.      HORTICULTURE   divisional  electives 


Olericulture  25 
Dravsdng  25 
Botany  25 
Chemistry  25 
Bacteriology    31, 


31A 


Home    Economics  26 
Home    Economics  30 


Pomology  26 
Drawing   26 
Entomology   26 
Floriculture  26 
Horticulture   26 
Chemistry   26 
Economics   26 


PHYSICAL  and  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES  divisional  electives 
Bacteriology   31,   31A  4  Physiology  32 

Botany   25  3  Botany  26 


Chemistry   25 
Chemistry   31 
Geology  27 
Mathematics  29 
Physics   25 
Zoology  25 


Chemistry   26 
Chemistry   32 
Geology  28 
Mathematics  30 
Physics   26 
Entomology  26 


VI. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  divisional  electives 

For  those  men  specializing  in  physical  education,  electives  from  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences  division  should  be  selected;  for  those  specializing  in  teacher-coach- 
ing, electives  should  be  taken  from  their  subject-matter  ma.ior  division;  and  for  those 
specializing  in  recreation,  electives  from  the  recreational  leadership  list  should  be 
selected. 


Must  take  one  each  semester;  may  take  both. 
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Group 

First    Semester 

Cr. 

Second    Semester 

Or. 

VII. 

LIBERAL   ARTS   divisional 

electives 

French   7,    29,   or 
German  25  or  27 

31 

3 
8 

French    8.    30,    or    32 
German  26  or  28 

3 
3 

History  25 
History  31 
Spanish  25 

3 
8 

3 

Economics  26 
Economics  28 
Historv    32 
Sociology  28 
Spanish  26 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

VITI.      RECREATIONAL   LEADERSHIP 

Follow   the    course   of   study   outlined  above    under   V.    Physical   and  Biological 
Sciences  or  VII.  Liberal  Arts. 

Military  25                                                 2                  Military   26                   •  2 

Physical  Education  23                        Vz                  Physical   Education   24  % 

Physical   Education   27                         2                  Physical   Education   28  2 


JUNIOR  AND   SENIOR  YEARS. 

The  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  is,  with  certain  restrictions,  elective  under 
the  guidance  of  the  student's  special  adviser  and  aims  to  give  to  each  student  as 
high  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  some  one  branch  of  learning  as  is  possible  without 
sacrificing  the  breadth  of  knowledge  and  training  which  should  characterize  a  well- 
rounded  college  course.  In  order  to  insure  this  result,  each  student  is  required  to 
complete,  during  his  last  two  years  of  study,  certain  requirements  for  specialization 
within  his  major  group  and  is  advised  to  take  at  least  three  courses  in  other  groups. 
The  following  fields  of  specialization  are  available: 

I.  Division  of  Agriculture:  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management; 
Agronomy;   Animal  Husbandry;  Dairy  Industry;   Poultry  Husbandry. 

II.    Engineering. 

III.  Division  of  Home  Economics:  Home  Economics. 

IV.  Division   of   Horticulture:    Floriculture;    Forestry   and   Wildlife    Manage- 

ment;  Landscape  Architecture;   Horticultural  Manufactures;    Olericul- 
ture; Pomology. 

V.  Division  of  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences:  Bacteriology;  Botany; 
Chemistry;  Entomology  and  Zoology;  Geology  and  Mineralogy; 
Mathematics;  Physics. 

VI.    Division  of  Physical  Education:  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

VII.    Division  of  Liberal  Arts:  Economics;  Education  and  Psychology;  History 
and  Sociology;  Languages  and  Literature. 

VIII.    Recreational  Leadership. 

Specific  Requirements. 

Rule  L  Credits  for  Graduation. — The  minimum  number  of  credits  for  gradua- 
tion shall  be  60  junior-senior  credit  hours,  in  addition  to  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  required  course  of  the  freshman  year  and  of  the  required  and  elective  groups 
of  the  sophomore  year. 

Rule  2.  Credits  Each  Semester.— Except  upon  special  permission  from  the 
Scholarship  Committee,  no  student  shall  enroll  for  more  than  17  nor  less  than  14 
credits  each  semester  of  his  junior  and  senior  years. 

Rule  3.  Specialization. — ^During  his  junior  and  senior  years  each  student  shall 
complete  not  less  than  15  and  not  more  than  30  credits  in  junior-senior  courses 
offered  in  the  department  in  which  he  is  specializing. 

Rule  4.  Credit  in  Military  Science  and  Tactics. — Not  to  exceed  10  junior-senior 
credits  in  Military  Science  may  be  included  in  the  minimum  requirements  for 
graduation.  -  , 
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Rule  5.  Advisers. — During  the  second  half  of  his  freshman  year  each  student  will 
be  assigned  to  a  special  adviser  who  shall  represent  the  department  in  which  the 
student  is  to  specialize.  The  adviser  has  full  authority  to  prescribe  the  student's 
work  required  by  Rule  3,  and  may  advise  the  student  with  reference  to  his  election 
under  Rule  6. 

Rule  6.  Free  Electives. — Subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  Rules  2,  3,  and 
4,  each  student  may  elect  during  his  junior  and  senior  years  any  course  offered  in 
the  catalogue  for  which  he  has  the  necessary  prerequisite  training.  Students  are 
advised  to  elect  at  least  three  courses  in  divisions  other  than  the  one  in  which  they 
are  registered  for  their  major  work. 
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Description  of  Courses 


[Heavy-faced  Roman  numerals  indicate  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is  given.  Number- 
ing of  courses:  1  to  24.  inclusive,  freshmen;  25  to  49,  inclusive,  sophomores;  50  to  74,  inclusive, 
juniors;   75  to  99,  inclusive,   seniors.] 

Note:  Where  possible,  the  class  hours  are  included  in  the  course  description.  A  complete 
schedule  of  class  hours  will  be  published  later.  , 

Special  Course. 

1.  (I)  Orientation  Course. — For  freshmen.  A  survey  course  for  those  desiring 
further  training  in  methods  of  study  and  thinking  and  at  the  same  time  a  broad  view 
of  the  physical  universe.  The  course  aims  to  organize  as  a  unity  materials  from 
astronomy,  geology,  chemistry,  and  phj^sics  and  to  build  these  into  a  picture  of  the 
known  universe.  The  scientific  method  by  which  principles  are  developed  is  stressed 
as  well  as  facts.  The  subject  matter  is  used  as  a  basis  for  showing  proper  procedure 
in  developing  sound  study  and  thought  habits. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lanphear. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERING. 

Professor  Gunness,  Assistant  Professor  Markuson,  Assistant  Professor  Tague 
Assistant  Professor  Marston,  Assistant  Professor  Swenson,  Mr.  Pushee, 

Mr.  Newlon. 

Agricultural  Engineering. 

The  courses  in  agricultural  engineering  are  planned  to  give  a  working  knowledge 
of  those  phases  of  engineering  which  apply  directly  to  the  farm.  It  is  expected  that 
the  student  will  acquire  a  clear  understanding  of  modern  farm  practice  as  it  re- 
lates to  permanent  improvements  of  the  farm  and  the  farmstead,  and  the  selection 
and  use  of  farm  equipment. 

Elective  Courses. 

60.  (II)  Household  Equipment  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.    A  study  of 
the  election,  operation,  care,  and  efficient  arrangement  of  equipment,  with  an  analysis 
of  the  time  and  energy  required  in  various  processes.     Given  in  alternative  years. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague. 

72.  (II)  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Engineering. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect. 
The  course  covers  the  engineering  phase  of  drainage  and  irrigation.  The  various 
systems  are  studied  and  practice  is  given  in  the  design  of  drainage  and  irrigation 
systems.  Field  work  gives  practice  in  surveying  for  drains,  platting,  locating  drains, 
erecting  batter-boards,  and  laying  tile.  Practice  is  given  assembling  equipment  for 
spray  irrigation,  and  the  flow  of  water  through  nozzles  is  studied  by  means  of 
laboratory  tests. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

x^ssistant  Professor  Markuson. 

74.  (II)  Farm  Structures. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
strength  and  durability  of  concrete,  wood,  stone,  and  clay  products,  and  of  the  me- 
chanical principles  underlying  their  use  in  form  construction.  The  design  of  various 
farm  buildings,  such  as  the  general  purpose  barn,  dairy  stable,  hog  house,  sheep  barn, 
milk  house,  fruit  storage,  etc.  is  studied.  In  the  drafting  room,  details  of  construction 
will  be  worked  out,  a  study  of  the  mechanics  of  simple  roof  trusses  will  be  made,  and 
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a  complete  design  of  some  major  farm  building  will  be  finished  in  all  essential  de- 
tails.   Blue  prints  of  the  finished  design  will  be  made. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;   1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

80.  (II)  Dairy  Mechanics  (1943-44). — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study 
of  daily  machinery,  including  steam  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  traps,  refrigeration  ma- 
chinery, and  heat-controlling  devices.  Practice  is  given  in  pipe  fitting,  packing 
valves,  lacing  belts,  and  similar  repair  jobs  on  the  equipment  used  in  dairy  plants. 
Given  in  alternative  years. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague  and  Mr.  Newlon. 

83.  (1)  84.  (II)  Agricultural  Engineering  Problems.^ — Open  only  to  seniors 
specializing  in  agricultural  engineering.  This  course  consists  of  individual  problems 
chosen  by  the  students  under  guidance  of  the  department.  The  work  is  of  an  ad- 
vanced nature,  supplementing  that  of  the  regular  agricultural  engineering  curriculum. 
Copy  of  project  outline,  indicating  the  number  of  credits,  must  be  filed  with  the  de- 
partment and  with  the  Dean  at  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

85.  (I)  Rural  Electrification  (1942-43). — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This 
course  is  planned  primarily  for  students  who  are  interested  in  the  application  of 
electricity  to  agriculture.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  generation  and  distribution  of 
electricity  for  light  and  power.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  utilization  of 
electricity  on  the  farm  and  in  rural  communities.    Given  in  alternative  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                        The  Department. 

General  Engineering. 

The  courses  in  general  engineering  are  designed  to  provide  fundamental  training 
for  the  several  fields  of  technology  with  the  expectation  that  proficiency  in  a  specific 
field  is  to  be  acquired  in  graduate  work  in  some  recognized  engineering  school  or  in 
industry.  The  Department  of  Engineering  at  the  College  is  not  yet  a  recog'nized 
engineering  school.  It  should  be  vmderstood-  that  the  completion  of  these  courses 
by  a  student  does  not  prepare  him  to  take  Federal  civil  service  examinations  of  a 
professional  grade  where  such  examinations  require  graduation  from  an  accredited 
engineering  curriculum.  Students  specializing  in  other  departments  of  the  College 
should  find  some  of  these  courses  useful  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  ob- 
jectives. 

Elective   Courses. 

1.  (I)  Engineering  Drawing. — For  freshmen;  others  may  elect.  Elements  of 
engineering  drawing,  lettering,  projections,  interpreting  of  working  drawings,  trac- 
ings, pictorial  representation  of  machine  parts,  and  engineering  problems. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit  3. 
2:50-4:30  M.  F.,  10:00-11:50  W.  or  1:00-2:40  M.  F.,  2:50-4:30  W. 

Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

2.  (II)  Descriptive  Geometry. — For  freshmen;  others  may  elect.  Orthographic 
projection;  profile  plane;  location  of  points;  lines  and  planes,  revolution  of  points; 
points  on  lines;  planes  and  angles;  plane,  cylindrical,  conical,  and  warped  surfaces; 
surfaces  of  revolution;  intersection  of  surfaces;  tangent  lines  and  planes.  Textbook, 
lectures,  and  drafting. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

2:50-3:35  M.  F.;  2:50-4:30  W.  Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 
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21.  (1)  Shop  Practice. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  Unit 
bench  operations  for  wood  and  metal  work;  care  and  use  of  tools  and  machines. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  PusHEE  and  Mr.  Newlon. 

22.  (II)  Shop  Practice. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  con- 
tinuation of  Shop  Practice  21. 

1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  PusHEE  and  Mr.  Newlon. 

26.  (II)  PL.'iNE  Surveying. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  The 
course  considers  the  elements  of  plane  surveying,  including  the  adjustment  and  use 
of  the  engineer's  transit  and  level. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

32.  S.  Surveying  Practice. — This  is  a  three  weeks  summer  practice  course  offered 
for  those  who  have  had  previous  training  in  surveying.  It  consists  of  transit  and 
plane  table  surveys  of  two  areas  containing  about  twenty  acres.  Simple  field  de- 
terminations of  latitude  and  meridian  are  also  a  part  of  the  program.  This  course 
should  be  taken  by  all  engineering  major  students  who  plan  to  enter  Civil  Engi- 
neering or  allied  fields  of  work. 

3  44-hour  weeks  following  Commencement.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  26  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

51.  (I)  House  Planning  and  Construction. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
Plan  designs  of  the  small  house  will  be  made.  The  arrangement  of  interior  equip- 
ment, especially  in  the  kitchen,  lighting,  heating,  water  supply,  and  sewage  disposal 
will  be  studied,  together  with  a  brief  historj^  of  the  house,  materials,  construction 
methods,  equipment,  and  architectural  styles.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
economics  of  house  building,  including  financing,  and  to  maintenance  and  over- 
Tiead  expense. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Th.;   1:00-2:40  W.;  8:00-9:50  S.  Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

53.  (I)  Applied  Mechanics  (Statics). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  following 
topics  are  considered  in  the  study  of  statics;  colinear,  concurrent,  non-concur- 
rent and  parallel  force  sytems  in  a  plane  and  in  space;  static  friction  prob- 
lems; first  and  second  moments.  The  free-body  method  of  analysis  is  empha- 
sized.    Algebraic  and  graphical  solutions  are  determined. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  30. 

54.  (II)  Applied  Mechanics  (Kinetics). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  Engineering  53  into  the  field  of  kinetics.  It  is  concerned  with  the  en- 
gineering applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  53. 

56.  (II)  Strength  of  Materials. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  following  topics 
are  considered:  elementary  stresses  and  strains;  combined  stresses;  riveted  joints; 
torsion;  shear  and  bending  moments;  stresses  and  deflections  in  beams;  statically 
indeterminate  beams;  columns. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  53. 
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57.  (I)  Route  Surveying. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  considers  the 
field  work  and  calculations  required  in  the  location,  construction,  and  maintenance 
of  routes  of  transportation  and  communication  such  as  highways,  railroads,  canals, 
pipe  lines  and  transmission  lines. 

2  class  hours;   1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-3:35  W.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  26,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

58.  (II)  Highway  Constrxjction.— For  juniors  and  seniors.  Types  of  roads  and 
pavements,  methods  of  construction  and  maintenance,  road  materials,  special  ma- 
chinery, costs  and  economic  comparisons. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

61.  (I)  Properties  and  Testing  of  Materials. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
A  study  of  the  engineering  properties  of  materials  of  construction  and  their  behavior 
under  stress. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

63,  (I)  Heat  Power  I. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  introduction  to  heat  engi- 
neering with  application  of  the  principles  of  thermodj'namics  to  the  solution  of  engi- 
neering problems,  including  the  use  of  steam  tables  and  charts.  A  brief  description 
of  the  machines  and  apparatus  involved  will  be  given. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  SwENSON. 

64.  (II)  Heat  Power  II  (Steam  Power  Plants). — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
A  study  of  the  steam  power  plant,  including  boilers,  stokers,  fuels,  combustion,  steam 
generation,  prime  movers  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Swenson. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  63  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

66.   (II)   Heat  Power  III    (Internal  Combustion   Engines). — For  juniors  and 

seniors.     The  course  deals  with  the  theory  of  the  gasoline  and  diesel  engines  and 
their  accessories  and  gives  practice  in  their  repair  and  maintenance. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague  and  Mr.  Pushee. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  63  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

75.  (I)  Hydraulics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Hydrostatics,  which  deals  with 
pressure  gages,  pressures  on  surfaces  and  immersed  and  floating  bodies,  is  first  con- 
sidered. Hydrokinectics,  which  includes  flow  through  orifices  and  tubes,  over  weirs 
and  dams,  through  pipes  and  open  channels,  is  dealt  with  next.  Hydrodynamics, 
which  considers  turbines  and  pumps,  may  be  taken  up  briefly.  Where  possible,  cur- 
rent practical  problems  in  hydraulics,  such  as  flood  control,  hydroelectric  power  de- 
velopment, and  erosion  control  are  discussed  during  the  class  period. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  30. 

77.  (I)  .Water  Supply. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  considers  the  en- 
gineering aspects  of  public  water  supply  systems  and  includes  the  following  topics: 
quantity  of  water  required;  hydrology;  collection  systems;  distribution  systems; 
pumping  machinery;  purification  work.  ^ 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  75  concurrently  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

78.  (II)  Sanitary  Engineering  (Sewerage). — For  seniors.  This  course  considers 
the  engineering  aspects  of  the  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  sewerage 
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systems  and  includes  the  following  topics;  hydraulics  of  sewers,  sanitary  and  storm 
sewers,  sewage  treatment,  plant  design  and  operation.    Engineers  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Public  Health  will  assist  with  this  course. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston  and  Mr.  Taylor. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  77  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

81.  (I)  Elements  of  Structures. — For  seniors.  The  following  topics  are  con- 
sidered: foundations,  beams  and  girders,  columns,  reinforced  concrete,  and  framed 
structures. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  56. 

83.  (I)  Machine  Design. — For  seniors.    Principles  involved  in  the  design  of  va- 
rious machine  parts:  fastenings,  shafts,  belts,  bearings,  gears,  and  pressure  vessels. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  . 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  56. 


92.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors  specializing  in  engineering. 


Credit  1. 
The  Department. 


RECREATIONAL    LEADERSHIP. 

(Since  this  curriculum  cuts  across  departmental  and  divisional  lines,  the  Department  func- 
tions within  the  Executive  Division  and  under  the  direction  of  Professors  Vinal  and  Gore.) 

A  curriculum  open  to  a  limited  number  of  recommended  students  who  seek  train- 
ing as  leaders  in  the  various  recreational  activities  (physical,  park,  community, 
nature,  camping,  and  the  like),  and  who  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on. 
Recreational  Leadership. 

The  course  of  each  student  is  planned  to  fit  his  personal  aims  and  aptitudes.  The 
freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  are  those  of  either  the  Division  of  Physical 
and  Biological  Sciences  or  the  Division  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  required  upper-class 
courses  are  Bacteriology  61,  Landscape  Architecture  75;  Biological  Field  Studies  51 
and  52,  61  and  62  or  Physical  Education  73.  A  minimum  of  15  semester  hours  in 
some  one  field  related  to  that  branch  of  Recreational  Leadership  chosen  by  the  stu- 
dent is  expected. 

Because  programs  of  study  vary  with  the  individual  student,  three  types  of  cur- 
ricula taken  by  former  students  are  given  below: 


Junior  Year 


Park    Recreation 


Senior   Year 


German   25 
Physics  25 
Forestry   55 
Biol.   Field  Stu.   51 
Physical  Educ.  55 
Physical   Educ.    53 


German   26 

Land   Arch   56 

Forestry   56 

Biol.  Field   Stud.   52 

Physical    Ed.    72 

Music   2 


Bactei'iology   61 
Land   Arch  51 
Land  Arch  79 
Land  Arch  75 
Biol.   Field   Stu. 
Physical    Educ. 


Entomology    26 
English   64 
Land   Arch  52 
Bacteriology   62 
Biol.   Field   Stu.   62 
Physical  Educ.  52 


Park   Naturalist 


Military  Science  51 
Sociology  51 
Land  Arch  51 
Bacteriology   61 
Forestry   55 
Biol.  Field   Stu.   51 


Military    Sci.    52 
Land    Arch    52 
Economics  25 
Astronomy   58 
Forestry   56 
Biol.   Field   Stu. 


52 


Military  Sci.  75 

Botany   81 

Ijand   Arch   75 

Botanv   25 

English   90 

Biol.    Field    Stu.    61 


Military  Sci.  76 
Botany  84 
Land  Arch   56 
Geologv   62 
Physical    Ed.    72 
Biol.  Field   Stu.  62 


Community   Recreation 


Sociology   51 
Education    65 
French   29 
Bacteriology   61 
Physical    Ed.    61 
Biol.   Field   Stu.   51 
Music   61 


Entomology  90 
English    89 
French   30 
English   66 
Physical  Ed.  62 
Biol.   Field   Stu. 


English   65 
English   90 
French   71 
Land   Arch    75 
Physical    Ed.    81 
Biol.  Field   Stu.   61 


Engli<;h    52 
English   68 
Sociology   84 
Land  Arch  56 
Physical    Ed.    82 
Biol.   Field   Stu.   62 
Physics   58 
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Division  of  Agriculture."^ 

Professor  Rice. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  FARM  MANAGEMENT 

Professor  Lixdsey,  Professor  Barrett,  Mr.  DoDDsf 

The  agricultural  economics  and  farm  management  curriculum  is  planned  to  pro- 
vide a  training  not  only  for  those  proposing  to  enter  actual  farm  production  but  also 
for  those  fields  of  business  closely  related  to  agriculture.  With  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  business  allied  to  agriculture  there  has  arisen  a  demand  for  agriculturally 
trained  men  in  many  sections  of  the  commercial  world.  Such  lines  as  marketing  of 
milk  and  other  dairy  products,  fruit  and  vegetable  distribution,  feed  and  fertilizer 
manufacturing  and  marketing,  canning  and  food  preservation,  agricultural  machin- 
ery development  and  utilization,  and  meat  packing  and  distribution  are  offering 
opportunities  for  graduates  trained  in  agricultural  business.  The  agricultural  divi- 
sion of  banks,  insurance  companies,  railroads,  and  similar  organizations  have  open- 
ings for  agricultural  students  with  statistical  and  business  training.  The  fields  of 
research,  extension  and  teaching  in  state  and  federal  institutions  and  secondary 
schools,  provide  further  openings  for  graduates  of  agricultural  economics  and  farm 
management. 

Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  Economics  of  Agricultural  Production. — For  sophomores.  This  course 
considers  the  principles  of  production  economics.  An  analysis  of  specialization, 
comparative  advantage,  diminishing,  constant,  and  increasing  costs  and  returns  ap- 
plied to  the  individual  establishment  as  well  as  to  the  nation.  A  careful  study  of 
the  combination  of  the  factors  of  production  is  made  considering  the  individual's 
adjustment  when  operating  under  monopolistic  competition,  laissez-faire,  and 
monopoly.  Finally,  dynamic  and  static  factors  are  considered  in  relation  to  their 
effect  on  the  individual's  production,  on  the  economy  of  cities  and  nations,  and  on 
the  international  economy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Dodds. 

Prerequisite  Economics  25. 

55.  (I)  Marketing  Farm  Products. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Economics  53.  An  analysis  of  present  and  past 
systems  of  assembling,  transporting,  distributing,  and  grading  agricultural  products. 
Such  aspects  as  the  adjustment  of  production  and  consumption,  price  formation, 
channels  of  distribution,  price  differentials  and  margins,  public  policy,  market  re- 
porting and  forecasting,  and  a  study  of  the  marketing  of  major  agriculture  products 
are  considered.  Geographic,  future,  and  quality  differentials  are  studied  from  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  standpoint. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  2  hours  by  arrangement.                                             Mr.  Dodds. 

56.  (II)  The  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study 
of  the  philosophy  and  principles  of  cooperation  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  history  of  cooperation,  legal  consideration,  management,  financing,  membership 
relations,  methods  of  formation,  sales  methods  and  policies  are  given  full  attention. 
Progress  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of  different  agricultural  products  is  studied. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                                      Mr.  Dodds. 

57.  (I)  Agricultural  Credit  and  Land  Appraisal  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and 
seniors.     A  study  of  the  development,  use,  functions,  and  operations  of  public  and 

*  Students  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  mu.st  successfully  complete  one  summer  of 
placement  training  and  must  pass  a  comprehensive  exainination  during  the  spring  semes- 
ter of  their  senior  year.  Students  are  advised  to  arrange  for  their  placement  work 
immediately    following    the    sophomore    year    if    possible. 

t  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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private  credit  institutions  which  are  available  to  agriculture.     Special  emphasis  is 

given  to  the  practical  aspects  of  credit  policy  and  land  appraisal.    Given  in  alternate 

years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

71.  (I)  Agricultural  Economic  Theory  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
course  is  a  comparative  and  critical  study  of  the  significant  contributions  of  the  lead- 
ing economists  to  the  theory  of  agricultural  economics  from  the  time  of  Adam  Smith 
to  the  present.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

76.  (II)  Farm  Organization  and  Management. — For  seniors.  This  course  ana- 
lyzes the  functions  of  the  farmer  as  a  business  proprietor.  Both  the  external  and 
internal  economic  forces  affecting  the  farm  business  are  considered,  such  as  selection 
and  combination  of  factors  of  farm  production,  choice  and  combination  of  farm  en- 
terprises, the  economical  use  of  funds,  nature  of  farming  costs  and  adjustments  to 
price  changes.  The  use  of  farm  records  and  accounts  as  a  basis  for  planning  and 
budgeting  is  emphasized.  "Scientific  management"  as  applied  to  efficient  farm  tech- 
nique is  taken  up.  The  last  part  of  the  semester  the  course  will  be  given  over  to 
the  specific  study  of  selected  farms  and  the  practical  application  of  the  principles 
and  practices  already  discussed.  Field  trips  are  required.  The  approximate  expense 
for  travel  is  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
Prerequisite,  Agricultural  Economics  26.                                           Professor  Barrett. 

78.  (II)  Principles  and  Problems  of  Land  Economics. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  study  of  the  major  contributions  by  outstanding  economic  writers  to  theoretical 
land  economics;  a  review  of  American  land  policies;  a  presentation  of  the  principles, 
techniques,  and  objectives  involved  in  modern  land  use  planning;  and  a  discussion 
of  contemporary"  land  problems  in  the  United  States. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                          Professor  Lindsey. 

79.  (I)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Methods 
of  collecting,  analyzing,  interpreting,  and  presenting  statistical  data.  Sampling  prin- 
ciples, averages,  dispersion  measures,  index  numbers,  time  series  and  simple  correla- 
tion are  specific  fields  covered.  Practical  problems  in  agriculture  and  business  are 
given  in  the  laboratory. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:45  W.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Professor  Lindsey  and  Mr.  Dodds. 

80.  (II)  Advanced  Statistics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  primarily 
devoted  to  linear  and  curvilinear  multiple  correlation  analysis.  Machine  and  short- 
cut graphic  methods  are  used.  Some  time  will  also  be  devoted  to  probability  and 
analysis  of  variance. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:45  W.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

82.  (II)  Advanced  Farm  Operation. — For  seniors  majoring  in  agriculture;  others 
by  permission  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  efficiency  of  operations  on  a  specific 
farm. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Barrett. 

89.  (I)  90.  (II)  Problems  in  Agricultural  Economics. — For  seniors.  This  course 
may  be  conducted  as  a  seminar  or  individuals  may  be  assigned  specific  problems  in 
price,  credit  or  market  analysis.  It  may  also  cover  problems  in  land  use  and  farm 
management. 

Credit,  1-3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 
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AGRONOMY. 

Professor  Eisenmenger,  Assistant  Professor  Dickinson,  Assistant  Professor  Thayer, 
Assistant  Professor  Everson,  Mr.  Zak. 

The  courses  in  agronomy  are  designed  to  give  instruction  concerning  the  basic 
knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its  management,  fertilizers  and  their  use,  and  the  principal 
products  of  the  field.  An  important  objective  of  our  undergraduate  teaching  is  to 
give  supporting  training  to  groups  specializing  in  other  departments.  For  under- 
graduates desiring  to  specialize  in  agronomy  adequate  courses  are  offered,  but  for 
those  expecting  to  go  into  advanced  educational  or  research  work  our  graduate 
training  is  recommended  as  preferable. 

Elective   Courses. 

2.  (II)  Soils. — For  freshmen;  others  desiring  a  single  soils  course  or  wishing  to 
take  advanced  soils  should  elect.  This  is  an  elementary  course  relating  soils  and 
their  management  to  crop  growth.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a 
broad  background  in  soil  science  and  its  direct  application  to  practical  field  problems. 
The  course  itself  is  presented  with  the  object  of  introducing  to  the  student  the  prop- 
erties of  soils  and  their  influence  upon  the  production  of  crops.  The  laboratory 
work  is  planned  with  the  purpose  of  furnishing  direct  evidence  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  lecture  material.  Principles  are  stressed  relating  fertilizer  and  lim- 
ing practices  to  soil  fertility. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:50-4:30  M.  or  F.        Assistant  Professor  Everson  and  Mr.  Zak. 

51.  (I)  Field  Crops. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  field  crops  of  the 
United  States  which  will  include  their  uses  and  improvement,  with  their  soil  and 
climatic  requirements.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  best  farm  practices  of  the 
northeastern  states  as  to  rotation,  liming,  fertilizing,  seeding  methods,  tillage,  disease 
and  insect  control,  and  to  methods  of  harvesting  and  storage.  As  an  individual 
problem,  each  student  must  make  a  detailed  plan  of  crop  production  for  the  actual 
conditions  of  some  New  England  farm. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:55-3:35  Th.                                      Assistant  Professor  Thayer. 

52.  (II)  Soil  Utilization.— For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  deals  with  the  re- 
lationships of  higher  plants  to  their  environment.  Natural  conditions  existing  in 
commercial  crop  production  areas  are  studied  and  the  adaptation  of  soil  to  specific 
crops  through  the  use  of  soil  amendments.  Land  use  in  the  great  soil  groups  is  con- 
sidered and  agronomic  practices  which  are  related  to  these  groups  are  studied.  Cer- 
tain economic  factors  are  considered  in  their  relationship  to  readjustment  of 
cropping  areas. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                              Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

57.  (I)  The  Bio-Physico-Chemical  Interrel.\tions  of  the  Soil  and  Plant. — For 
juniors  and  seniors.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  inform  the  student  of  rela- 
tionships existing  between  biological,  physical,  chemical,  and  climatological  forces 
interacting  in  soil  formation.  Studies  are  made  of  soil  regions,  great  soil  groups,  and 
series.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  character  of  natural  plant  cover.  This  com'se 
is  equally  valuable  for  those  students  interested  in  soil  use  or  those  desirous  of  enter- 
ing civil  service  in  agronomy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

77.  (I)  Crop  Improvement. — For  seniors.  Theory  and  practice  of  the  improve- 
ment of  field  crops  by  breeding  and  selection. 

2  cla.s.s  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

Prerequisite,  Agronomy  51. 
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78.  (II)  Fertilizers. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  The  primary  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  relate  soils  and  fertilizers  to  plant  growth.  Studies  are  made  of  fertilizer 
practices  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  the  early  part  of  the  course  considera- 
tion is  given  to  the  history  of  agronomic  development,  with  special  emphasis  upon 
early  discoveries  and  causes  of  failure  in  early  research.  Later  in  the  course,  studies 
are  made  of  factors  which  relate  fertilizers  and  soils  to  plant  growth.  The  laboratory 
work  illustrates  certain  phenomena  which   have   received  class  attention. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credits,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:55-3:35  Th.                                    Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

79.  (I)  Soil  Physics.^ — For  seniors  specializing  in  agronomy.  The  mechanical 
testing  of  soils. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

80.  (II)  Elements  of  Soil  Mechanics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  physical  and  mechanical  principles  underlying  soil  mechanics.  The  course 
will  include  the  study  of  the  origin  and  basic  classification  of  soils;  the  physics  and 
mechanics  of  soil  moisture  relationships  such  as  plasticity  constants,  seepage,  frost 
action,  capillarity  and  permeability.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  mechanics 
of  earth  masses,  dealing  with  stress  and  strain  relationships,  and  the  theory  of 
consolidation  and  compressibility  of  soil  masses.  This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  engineering  students. 

1  class  hour;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  -  Credit,  2. 
1:00-4:30  Tu.                                                                                            Mr.  Kucinski. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Agronomy. — For  seniors  taking  major  work 
in  agronomy. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  '  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Eisenmenger. 

Agrostology. 

53.  (I)  Agrostology. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Designed  to  give  a  practical 
■working  knowledge  of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  fine  turf  areas.  Grass 
seed  and  plant  identification,  ecology,  and  fundamental  principles  and  cultural  prac- 
tices. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickinson. 

56.  (II)  Agrostology. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Particularly  designed  for  those 
desiring  to  become  park,  cemetery,  or  golf  course  superintendents.  Diagnosis  and 
treatment,  equipment,  and  managerial  problems  will  be  thoroughly  studied.  One 
problem  in  the  laboratory  and  scientific  articles  will  be  reviewed.  A  two-day  tour 
visiting  important  turf  areas  will  be  a  required  part  of  the  course. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickinson. 
Prerequisite,  Agrostology  53  or  accepted  practical  experience. 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY. 

Professor  Rice,  Assistant  Professor  Parsons,   Assistant  Professor  Foley, 
Assistant  Professor  Heck. 

The  courses  in  animal  husbandry  are  designed  to  give  a  student  a  thorough  ground- 
ing in  the  scientific,  practical,  and  commercial  phases  of  horse,  sheep,  swine,  beef, 
and  dairy  cattle  production.  The  choice  of  supporting  courses  is  governed  by  the 
student's  ultimate  objective.  Upon  completion  of  the  four  year  course,  three  gen- 
eral fields  are  open  to  the  graduate.  First,  the  practical  field  comprising  the  actual 
production  of  livestock  and  its  product  or  the  management  of  livestock  farms; 
second,  the  professional  field  which  embraces  college,  secondary  school,  or  extension 
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teaching,  or  federal,  state,  or  commercial  research;  and  third,  the  commercial  field 
comprising  all  phases  of  the  meat-packing,  milk-production,  wool  or  feed  industries, 
including  connections  with  the  large  companies,  farmers'  cooperative  associations,  or 
the  operation  of  local  plants. 

Elective  Courses. 
1.  (I)  Agriculture. — -For  freshmen.  This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  stu- 
dent with  a  perspective  of  the  whole  field  of  agriculture  both  in  the  old  and  the  new 
nrorld.  The  social  interrelationships  of  agriculture,  population  trends,  standards 
of  living,  rural  health,  recreation,  etc.,  are  considered  as  well  as  the  functions  of 
farmers'  organizations.  Finally,  the  manifold  influences  of  political  trends,  tariffs, 
systems  of  taxation  and  the  functions  of  rural  institutions,  such  as  the  church,  the 
school,  the  library,  on  the  development  of  cultural  intellectual  patterns  in  rural 
living  are  discussed. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Professor  Rice. 

26.  (II)  Breeds  op  Livestock  and  Dairy  Cattle  Judging. — For  sophomores.  This 
course  considers  the  economic  desirability  of  thirty  breeds  of  domestic  livestock. 
The  origin,  history,  characteristics  and  distribution  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  horses  commercially  important  in  the  United  States  will  be  discussed. 
During  April  and  May  trips  will  be  made  on  Saturdays  to  outstanding  herds  of 
dairy  cattle  in  New  England.  The  three  highest  ranking  students  in  advanced 
judging  will  represent  the  College  in  the  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Con- 
test at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Springfield,  in  September. 
2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-ll :50  M.  W.;  8:00-12:00  S.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

51.  (I)  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals. — For  juniors.  This  course  will  present 
the  fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutrition  together  with  the  identification, 
composition,  properties  and  uses  of  the  common  feed  stuffs.  The  application  of 
these  basic  principles  in  calculating  balanced  rations  for  all  classes  of  livestock 
will  be  stressed,  followed  by  practical  feeding  problems  assigned  outside  the  class- 
room. Feeding  practices  in  use  with  the  College  livestock  will  be  analyzed  and 
demonstrated. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  '  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:55-3:35  W.  Assistant  Professor  Foley-. 

53.  (I)  Elements  of  Meat  Packing. — For  juniors.  The  lectures  will  discuss  the 
development  of  the  modern  packing  industry,  the  history  of  meat  inspection,  the 
principles  of  meat  preservation  and  the  opportunities  in  this  field.  Laboratories 
include  the  classification  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  swine  into  proper  market 
classes  and  grades  and  slaughtering  and  dressing  operations  with  animals  provided 
by  the  college  farm.  Wholesale  and  retail  cuts  are  prepared  and  various  by- 
products are  manufactured  and  sold.  A  one-day  trip  through  the  packing  houses  of 
Boston  is  a  requirement  of  this  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:45  W.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.                                               Assistant  Professor  Heck. 

56.  (II)  Horse  and  Fat  Stock  Production. — For  juniors.  Studies  in  the  historical 
and  economic  development,  present  status  and  probable  future  trends  of  general 
livestock  production  in  the  United  States  and  especially  New  England.  Considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  types  of  production,  systems  of  management,  methods  of 
marketing,  as  well  as  practice  in  judging  and  selection  and  in  fitting  and  showing. 
The  five  highest  ranking  students  in  judging  will  represent  the  College  in  the  Inter- 
collegiate Judging  Contests  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Springfield  and  the 
International  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago  the  succeeding  fall. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  F.,  8:00-12:00  S.                Assistant  Professor  Heck. 
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73.  (I)  Advanced  Meat  Studies  and  Judginc. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students 
specializing  in  animal  husbandry  and  horticultural  naanufactures.  This  course  deals 
with  the  basic  techniques  in  preparing,  preserving,  utilizing  meat  products.  The 
three  highest  ranking  students  in  judging  meat  will  represent  the  College  in  the 
Intercollegiate  Meat  Judging  Contest  at  the  International  Livestock  Show  in  Chi- 
cago in  November. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

2:50-4:30  Tu.  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

75.  (I)  Animal  Breeding. — For  seniors.  This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  facts  of  reproductive  physiology,  with  the  facts  and  theories  of 
modern  genetics,  and  to  show  how  such  knowledge  may  be  utilized  through  genetic 
analyses,  selection,  and  systems  of  breeding  for  the  creation  of  more  beautiful  and 
more  efficient  animal  types. 

2  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
1:00-2:40  Tu.;  1.00-2:40  F.,  8:00-12:00  S.                                               Professor  Rice. 

78.  (II)  Dairy  Cattle  Production. — For  seniors.  This  is  an  intensive  course 
covering  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  and  milk  production.  It  affords  an  opportunity 
to  seek  the  solution  to  the  economic,  nutritional,  genetic,  and  managerial  problems 
concerned  in  successful  dairying. 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  W.  F.  Assistant  Professors  Foley  and  Paksons. 

81.  (I)  Animal  Husbandry  Seminar. — For  seniors. 

1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

82.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors.  Students  will  prepare  and  deliver  short  talks  on 
suitable  animal  husbandly  or  general  agricultural  topics  at  each  class  meeting. 
In  addition  each  student  will  prepare  and  deliver  a  paper  in  the  Grinnell  Prize 
Speaking  Contest. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Rice. 

91.  (I)  Genetics  and  Eugenics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course,  open  to 
students  other  than  those  specializing  in  animal  husbandly,  deals  with  the  general 
problems  concerned  in  human  reproduction  and  inheritance.  The  main  topics 
studied  will  consist  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction,  the  physical  basis  of  inheri- 
tance, and  the  mode  of  transmission  of  human  characteristics.  Consideration  will 
also  be  given  to  such  questions  as  the  causes  of  variation,  the  relative  importance  of 
genetic  and  environmental  influences,  the  mechanism  of  sex  determination  as  well 
as  population  trends,  differential  birth  rates,  sterilization,  and  kindred  eugenic 
problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                                      Professor  Rice. 


DAIRY   INDUSTRY. 

Professor  Frandsen,  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist,  Assistant  Professor  De  Boer. 

The  courses  in  dairy  industry  are  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  interested 
in  the  scientific  study  of  handling  market  milk,  and  the  making  of  ice  cream,  butter, 
cheese,  and  other  dairy  products;  agricultural  college  teaching,  and  experiment 
station  work;  high  and  secondary  school  teaching;  extension  work;  research  and 
investigational  work. 
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Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  General  Dairying. — For  sophomores.  A  general  course,  introductory  to 
all  other  courses  in  dairy  industry,  for  those  who  wish  to  take  only  one  course  in 
dairying  to  get  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work  covers  briefly:  a  study 
of  milk,  its  secretion,  composition,  and  various  tests  applied  thereto ;  methods  of  pas- 
teurizing and  handling  milk  and  cream;  the  use  of  separators;  elements  of  ice  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese  making. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  9:00-10:50  W.  or  1:00-2:40  W. 

Assistant  Professors  Lindquist  and  De  Boee. 

50.  (II)  Judging  Dairy  Products. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of 
market  standards  and  grades  of  dairy  products,  with  practice  in  judging  milk,  ice 
cream,  butter,  and  cheese.  The  student  learns  to  recognize  quality  in  dairy  prod- 
ucts, to  detect  specific  defects,  and  to  know  their  causes  and  means  of  prevention. 
A  team  is  chosen  from  this  class  to  represent  the  College  in  dairy  products  judging 
contests  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and  the  National  Daiiy  Industries  Ex- 
position. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 
1 :00-2-40  F.                                             Assistant  Professors  Lindquist  and  De  Boer. 

52.  (II)  Market  Milk. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  market  milk  industry;  sanitary  production,  transportation,  pasteuriza- 
tion and  handling  in  the  city  plant;  marketing,  delivery  systems,  milk  and  its 
relation  to  public  health,  inspection,  milk  laws,  food  value,  and  advertising.  Cul- 
tured milk  and  other  milk  drinks  also  are  included.  Some  milk  plants  are  visited, 
the  cost  of  the  trip  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.,  Th.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.                          Assistant  Professors  Lindquist 

75.  (I)  Dairy  Chemistry. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  various  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  milk,  milk  products,  and  their  components  are  studied.  Test- 
ing and  control  methods  commonly  used  commercially  for  milk  and  daiiy  products 
are  included;  moisture  and  fat  determination,  casein,  salt,  and  acid  tests,  work 
with  the  Mojonnier  apparatus,  and  other  applied  chemical  tests  are  taken  up 
in  the  laboratory. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-10:50  Tu.;  8:00-9:50  Th.                                            Assistant  Professor  De  Boer. 

77.  (I)  Butter  and  Cheese  Making. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  first  half 
of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  butter  making;  the  remainder  to  cheese  making,  con- 
densed and  powdered  milk.  The  various  phases  of  the  butter  industry  studied  are: 
separators  and  cream  separation;  pasteurization,  neutralization,  and  ripening  of 
cream;  preparation  of  starter  cultures;  churning;  marketing,  and  scoring  of  butter; 
creamery  management.  The  work  in  cheese  making  includes  Cheddar,  cream  Neuf- 
chatel,  cottage,  processed  cheeses,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  condensed  and  powdered 
milk,  and  commercial  casein  is  also  covered. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
11:00-11:50  W.  F.;  1:00-3:35  M.  F. 

Prerequisite,  Dairy  25.  Assistant  Professors  Lindquist  and  De  Boer. 

78.  (II)  Ice-Cream  Making. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  course  includes  a 
study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  ice-cream  making.  The  effects  of  such 
factors  as  composition,  quality,  pasteurization,  homogenization,  aging,  and  freezing 
on  the  finished  product  are  considered.  Sherbets,  ices,  fancy  and  individual  forms, 
and  all  flavors  of  ice  cream  are  studied.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  refrigeration 
machinery,  delivery  equipment,  and  merchandising  methods  as  they  are  related  to 
the  industry. 

2  class  hours;  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

11 :00-ll  :50  W.  F.;  1 :00-3:35  Tu.;  1 :55-4:30  Th.  Assistant  Professor  De  Boer. 
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79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Seminar. — For  students  specializing  in  dairy  industry. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 
11:00-11:50  M.                                                                                      Professor  Frandsen. 

POULTRY   HUSBANDRY. 

Professor  Parkhurst,   Professor  Sanctuary,   Assistant   Professor  Banta, 

Mr.    VONDELL. 

The  department  aims  to  give  instruction  in  the  science,  art,  and  practices  of 
poultry  keeping  not  only  to  the  men  specializing  in  this  department,  but  also  to 
Btudents  specializing  in  other  departments  and  desiring  supporting  courses  in  poultry 
husbandry.  Our  major  courses  prepare  men  for  the  successful  operation  of  com- 
mercial poultry  farms  and  hatcheries  either  as  owners  or  managers;  for  high  school, 
college,  and  federal  work  in  teaching,  extension,  and  investigation,  and  for  work  in 
the  industrial  field  allied  to  the  poultry  industry. 

Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  General  Poultry. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A 
general  course  giving  an  introduction  to  the  breeds  of  poultry,  the  principles  and 
practice  of  breeding,  incubation,  and  poultry  nutrition,  brooding  and  rearing,  houses 
and  equipment,  management  practices,  marketing  poultry  products,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  poultry  keeping. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  or  2:50-4:30  Tu. 

•  Professor  Parkhurst  and  The  Dep.^rtment. 

51.  (I)  Poultry  Nutrition.— For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  nutrition  will  be  made.  The  mechanics  of  digestion  and  the 
functions  and  the  metabolism  of  nutrients  will  be  considered.  Feeds  will  be  classified, 
identified,  and  evaluated  and  rations  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a 
balanced  diet.  Methods  of  feeding  will  be  studied  and  the  management  of  a 
group  of  birds  on  the  floor  and  in  cages  will  be  required  for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.            Professor  Parkhurst. 

52.  (II)  Incubation  and  Brooding. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course 
is  based  upon  the  actual  operation  of  incubators  and  brooders.  Each  year  a  research 
project  is  planned  and  data  obtained  concerning  the  effects  of  various  incubator 
adjustments  upon  malpositions  and  maldevelopment  of  embryos  and  the  percentage 
of  natch.  Studies  of  temperature  gradients,  chick  behavior  and  development  are 
made  in  brooding  with  various  types  of  equipment.  Analysis  is  made  of  common 
and  unusvial  field  problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit.  3. 

1:55-3:35  Th.;  other  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Sanctuary. 

53.  (I)  Poultry  Judging. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  In  this  course  the 
fowl  is  considered  as  the  real  basis  of  the  industry.  A  study  is  made  of  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  our  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  domestic  fowl  and  their  pres- 
ent commercial  importance.  An  evaluation  is  made  of  certain  anatomical  and 
physiological  characters  used  in  production  judging.  Exhibition  judging  by  score 
card  and  comparison  receive  consideration.  One  or  more  commercial  plants,  an 
egg  laying  test,  and  a  poultry  show  may  be  visited.  Poultry  judging  teams  compet- 
ing in  the  Annual  Eastern  and  Inter-collegiate  Contest  are  trained  in  this  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Banta. 
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54.  (II)  Poultry  Housing  and  Sanitation. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  In 
thia  course  are  considered  the  biological  factors  related  to  the  proper  physical 
environment  necessary  for  growth,  health,  and  reproduction.  Various  systems  of 
ventilation  and  methods  of  insulation  are  studied  and  demonstrated  by  models. 
Humidity,  temperature,  and  condensation  studies  are  made  at  the  poultry  plant 
with  varying  adjustments  of  ventilation  devices.  A  study  is  made  of  modem 
equipment.  Sanitation  from  the  standpoint  of  disease  prevention  practices  is  also 
considered. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-2:40  Tu.;  class  hour  by  arrangement.  Professor  Sanctuary. 

75.  (I)  Marketing  Poultry'  and  Poultry  Products. — For  seniors;  juniors  may 
elect.  A  study  of  the  marketing  requirements  for  eggs  and  poultry,  with  special 
emphasis  being  placed  upon  the  grading  laws  and  demands  in  the  Northeastern  area. 
The  course  covers  the  preparation  of  eggs  and  poultry  to  meet  these  demands 
through  an  understanding  of  the  nutritional,  genetic,  and  environmental  factors 
affecting  the  production  of  eggs  and  market  poultry.  The--  course  also  covers  the 
specialized  field  of  egg  and  poultry  markets,  price  factors,  reports,  and  current 
trends.     A  class  trip  is  made  to  the  Springfield  markets. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Vondell. 

76.  (II)  Turkey  Production. — For  seniors;  others  may  elect.  This  course  in- 
cludes the  production  of  ducks  and  geese  but  most  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  turkey 
industry;  its  importance,  breeds,  breeding,  incubation,  brooding,  feeding,  finishing, 
marketing,  etc. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.                     Professor  Parkhurst. 
Prerequisite,  Poultry  25. 

77.  (I)  Poultry  Breeding. — For  seniors.  The  improvement  of  poultry  by  selec- 
tion is  developed  through  a  study  of  the  principles  of  heredity.  Flock  improve- 
ment, R.O.P.,  male  progeny  and  pedigree  systems  of  breeding  are  studied  critically. 
Students  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  breeders  of  the  college  flock,  which  in- 
cludes among  other  factors  a  study  of  the  pedigrees  of  each  family,  determination 
of  body  and  egg  characters,  and  the  pedigreeing  of  the  chicks. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Sanctuary. 

78.  (II)  Poultry  Farm  Organization. — For  seniors.  This  course  presupposes  a 
completion  of  previous  major  poultry  courses.  It  is  designed  to  focus  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  preceding  poultry  and  supporting  courses  to  the  most  effective  possible 
organization  of  an  actual  production  project.  This  is  achieved  by  a  sequence  of 
problems,  each  necessitating  a  thorough  factual  knowledge  of  a  particular  industrial 
phase;  while  the  integration  of  all,  operating  in  conjunction,  must  fulfill  the  mini- 
mum standards  established  by  analyses  of  large  numbers  of  actual  cases.  A  re- 
quired trip,  covering  three  or  more  days,  will  be  made  to  representative  commercial 
areas  at  a  cost  of  about  fifteen  dollars  per  student. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  M.;   1:00-2:40  M.  Assistant  Professor  Banta. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Poultry  Problems. — For  seniors  only.  This  course  consists  of 
individual  problems  chosen  by  the  student  under  guidance  of  the  department.  The 
work  is  of  an  advanced  nature,  supplementing  that  of  the  regular  poultry  cur- 
riculum. Such  projects  as  the  vitamin  requirements  of  laying  hens,  determination 
of  kind  and  amount  of  ventilation  to  maintain  dry  litter,  study  of  egg  quality  by 
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means  of  albumen  tests,  etc.,  may  be  chosen  by  the  st.udeat.  Copy  of  project  out- 
line, indicating  the  number  of  credits,  must  be  filed  with  the  department  and  with 
the  Dean  at  the  opening  of  the  semester.  Two  hours  are  required  in  the  second 
semester.  Two  additional  hours  may  be  elected  in  either  the  first  or  second 
semester.    Honor  students  may  elect  three  hours  each  semester. 

Credit,  2,  3,  or  4. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

VETERINARY    SCIENCE. 

Professor  Lentz. 

The  courses  in  veterinaiy  science  are  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
expect  to  follow  practical  agriculture;  of  prospective  students  of  veterinary  and 
human  medicine,  and  of  teachers  and  workers  in  the  biological  sciences. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Veterinary  Hygiene. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.     The  essentials  of 
the  health  of  animals  and  specific  diseases  of  animals  are  considered. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 

75.  (I)  Comparative  Veterinary  Anatomy. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  The 
structure  of  the  horse  is  studied  and  the  structures  of  other  farm  animals  are  com- 
pared with  it. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 

76.  (H)  General  Veterinary  Pathology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A 
study  of  fundamental,  general  pathological  conditions;  inflammation,  fever,  etc.,  and 
application  of  principles  of  etiology,  pathogenesis,  and  prophylaxis  of  communicable 
and  non-communicable  diseases  of  domesticated  animals. 

3  class  hours.  ,  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.F.  '  Professor  Lentz. 

88.  (H)  Avian  Pathology. — For  seniors.  Consists  of  lectures  devoted  to  prin- 
ciples of  pathology,  with  specific  application  to  avian  diseases.  Etiology,  patho- 
genesis, and  prophylaxis  will  be  emphasized. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Lentz. 

Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  31  and  52;  Physiology  75  and  76. 
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Division  of  Home  Economics. 

Professor  Skinner. 

HOME    ECONOMICS. 

Professor  Skinner,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  Assistant  Professor  CoolidgE; 
Assistant  Professor  Merriam,  Mrs.  Cook,  Mrs.  Morton.* 

The  home  economics  courses  offered  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  (1)  those 
students  who  are  interested  in  education  for  homemaking  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  education  of  women;  (2)  those  who  are  interested  in  professional  or  voca- 
tional work  in  which  an  understanding  of  home  economics  is  fundamental;  (3)  those 
who  are  interested  in  preparing  for  home  economics  extension  service,  both  junior 
and  adult;  (4)  those  who  wish  to  enter  a  graduate  school  leading  to  professional 
work.  Other  departments  offer  courses  planned  especially  for  students  in  home 
economics,  as  follows:  Household  Equipment,  House  Planning  and  Construction  in 
the  Department  of  Engineering;  General  Design  in  the  Department  of  Landscape 
Architecture;  Food  Preservation  in  the  Department  of  Horticultural  Manufactures; 
and  Amateur  Floriculture  in  the  Department  of  Floriculture. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  Introduction  to  Home  Economics. — For  freshmen.  A  study  of  women  in 
the  modern  world  and  the  share  which  women  have  had  in  social  progress,  in  order 
that  each  student  may  recognize  the  importance  of  her  relationships  to  her  family 
and  community  group. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Skinner. 

2.  (H)  Clothing  Selection. — For  freshmen.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  cloth- 
ing selection  in  order  to  assist  each  student  to  choose  satisfactorily  line,  color,  and 
texture.    Fundamentals  of  construction  for  cotton  and  linen. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Morton. 

26.  (H)  Textiles. — For  sophomores.  A  study  of  fibres,  yarns,  and  fabrics  with 
the  aim  of  developing  good  judgment  in  the  buying  and  using  of  clothing  and  house 
furnishing  materials. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratorj^  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  10:00-11:50  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

30.  (II)  Foods.— For  sophomores.  Required  of  major  students.  A  study  of  fun- 
damental principles  and  comparative  methods  of  food  preparation  with  emphasis 
on  the, nutritional  and  economic  aspects  of  foods. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam. 

31.  (I)  Applied  Design. — For  sophomores.  Required  of  major  students.  Applica- 
tions of  the  principle  of  design  are  worked  out  in  specific  problems,  using  various 
media.    Much  opportunity  is  allowed  for  individual  expression. 

1  clas3  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:45  W.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  10:00-11:50  M.  F. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Morton. 

*  Pan   tirTK'. 
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51.  (I)  Foods. — For  juniors.     Meal-planning  and  serving  with  emphasis  on  well- 
balanced  meals  as  to  nutritive  value,  and  economy  in  expenditure  of  money,  time, 
and  labor.    Further  study  of  food  principles. 
2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant   Professor    Merriam. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30. 

.  52.  (II)  Nutrition  and  Dietetics. — For  juniors.    Required  of  major  students.    A 
study  of  food  needs  of  the  body  under  varying  conditions  of  size,  activity,  age,  and 
health,  and  the  value  of  different  foods  in  contributing  to  these  needs.     Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relationship  of  the  nutritive  value  of  food  to  its  cost. 
2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mrs.  Cook. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30. 

54.  (II)  Nutrition. — For  juniors  and  seniors  not  specializing  in  home  economics. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  nutrition  in  relation  to  health  in  the  present  world 
crisis,  this  course  gives  consideration  to  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  the 
essentials  of  an  adequate  diet,  and  food  selection  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  health 
and  physical  well-being. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam. 

61.  (I)  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction. — For  juniors.  A  study  of  art 
principles  as  they  apply  to  clothing  design.  Principles  of  construction  are  given 
through  the  use  of  commercial  patterns  and  fiat  pattern  work  in  the  making  of 
garments. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

62.  (II)  Home  Furnishing. — For  juniors.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
which  underlie  the  successful  planning  and  furnishing  of  a  satisfying  home.  Many 
applications  of  these  principles  are  worked  out  in  practical  problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  W.;   1:00-2:40  M.  F.                                            Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

75.  (I)  Economics  of  the  Household. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Required  of 
major  students.  A  study  of  personal  and  family  standards  of  living  in  the  modern 
home,  the  economic  relations  of  the  household,  and  the  use  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  as  a  means  to  influence  the  home  situation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                              Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

77.  (I)  (II)  Home  Management  Practice. — For  seniors.  Required  of  major 
students.  Successive  groups  of  seniors  live  in  the  home  management  house  and 
assume  responsibilities  involved  in  managing  a  home. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

81.  (I)  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. — For  seniors,  by  arrangement 
with  the  head  of  the  division.  A  study  of  educational  problems  as  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  home  economics  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  This  course  gives 
credit  toward  state  certification.    A  few  required  trips,  estimated  cost  three  dollars. 

2  class  hours;    1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

83.  (1)  84.  (II)  Problems  in  Home  Economics. — For  seniors  by  arrangement 
with  the  head  of  the  division.  An  intensive  application  of  home  economics  to 
special   problems.     For  students  particularly   interested  in  the   teaching   of   home 
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economics,   there  may  be   an   opportunity  for   observation   and   practice    teaching 
under  supervision;  tmder  these  circumstances,  Home  Economics  81  is  prerequisite. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

The  Depaktment. 

86.  (II)  Child  Development. — ^For  jimiors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  child,  the  care  of  children  at  various  ages,  treatment  in 
behavior  problems,  and  the  influence  of  environment  in  shaping  personality. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                           Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

87.  (I)  Advanced  Clothing  Problems.— For  seniors.  Costume  designing  and 
modeling  give  opportunity  for  experimentation  in  designing.  Tailoring  is  em- 
phasized. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;   1:00-4:30  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

89.  (I)  Diet  Theraphy. — For  seniors.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  some 
understanding  of  the  metabolic  problems  involved  in  disease  and  the  nutrition  prin- 
ciples which  may  need  modifying  to  meet  these  emergencies.  Pathologic  conditions 
which  may  interfere  with  normal  digestion,  absorption  and  metabolism  of  food- 
stuffs are  discussed.  Various  theories  of  dietary  treatment  of  gastro-intestinal  dis- 
orders, obesity,  anemia,  fevers,  diabetes,  cardiovascular  diseases  and  food  allergy  are 
reviewed  critically.  Students  are  required  to  use  and  be  familiar  with  current 
medical  literature  as  it  applies  to  nutritional  problems  in  disease,  and  to  develop  a 
vocabulary  of  medical  terminology.  The  importance  of  openmindedness  regarding 
new  developments  in  this  field  is  emphasized. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  '  Mrs.  Cook. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  52;   Chemistry  79. 

90.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors.  Further  study  of  current  scientific  literature 
related  to  advanced  nutrition. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Institutional  Foods  and  Management. — For  qualified  seniors 
interested  in  institutional  work.  This  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  organiza- 
tion, personnel  management,  the  administration  of  the  food  department,  food  costs, 
operating  expenses,  and  the  special  function  and  duties  of  the  dietitian.  Laboratory 
work  will  be  at  the  College  Dining  Hall  and  in  various  other  institutions  in  the 
vicinity.  It  is  expected  that  students  will  enroll  for  the  work  of  both  semesters. 
Enrollment  is  limited.  Students  wishing  to  qualify  for  administrative  institutional 
work  should  take  Economics  81. 

First  semester,  1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Second  semester,  2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Mrs.  Cook. 
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Division  of  Horticulture 

Professor  Van  Meter. 

FLORICULTURE. 

Professor  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard,  Mr.  Ross. 

The  courses  are  intended  to  give  students  a  general  knowledge  of  the  various 
fields  of  floriculture,  and  to  train  them  so  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  (1)  various 
phases  of  commercial  floriculture,  (2)  positions  in  nursery  establishments,  (3)  the 
management  of  conservatories,  (4)  private  estate  work,  (5)  positions  in  professional 
work. 

Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  Garden  Materials. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A 
study  of  the  annuals,  biennials,  herbaceous  perennials,  bulbs,  bedding  plants,  and  roses 
that  are  valuable  for  use  in  floricultural  or  landscape  gardening  work.  Methods 
of  propagation,  culture,  and  uses  of  the  various  plants  are  considered  as  well  as 
identification  of  materials. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  2:50-4:30  M.  Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Ross. 

51.  (I)  Greenhouse  Management. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course 
is  intended  to  familiarize  students  with  the  methods  and  principles  involved  in  the 
management  of  greenhouses  and  greenhouse  crops;  histor}^  and  development  of  the 
floricultural  industry,  preparation  of  soils,  fertilizers,  potting,  watering,  ventilation, 
control  of  insects  and  diseases,  methods  of  plant  propagation,  forcing  of  plants, 
soilless  methods  of  plant  culture.  At  some  time  during  the  semester  the  members 
of  the  class  will  be  required  to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  visit  large  commercial 
establishments  at  an  approximate  cost  of  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.,  2:50-4:30  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

52.  (II)  Floral  Arrangement. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
principles  involving  the  arrangement  and  use  of  cut  flowers  and  plants;  funeral 
designs,  basket  and  vase  arrangements,  corsages,  wedding  bouquets,  table  decora- 
tions, home,  church,  and  other  interior  decorations.  A  study  of  color  and  color 
harmony  as  applied  to  such  work.  This  course  is  limited  to  ten  students,  preference 
being  given  to  students  specializing  in  floriculture  and  landscape  architecture. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Th.;  1.00-2.40  M.  F.                                                              Professor  Thayer. 

54.  (II)  Greenhouse  Construction  and  He.ating. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
The  location,  types,  arrangement,  construction,  cost,  equipment,  heating,  and  ven- 
tilation of  greenhouse  structures;  the  drawing  of  plans  and  study  of  specifications. 
Special  emphasis  laid  on  heating  problems. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  2:50-4:30  F.                                                               Professor  Thayer. 

58.  (II)  Amateur  Floriculture. — This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  major 
students  in  the  division  of  home  economics  and  for  other  women  students.  Three 
phases  of  floriculture  will  be  considered:  (1)  the  arrangement  and  use  of  cut  flowers 
for  decorative  purposes  in  the  home  and  elsewhere,  (2)  house  plants,  methods  of 
propagation,  (3)  garden  flowers  and  their  uses  on  the  home  grounds. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;  1:00-1:45  Th.;  Sect.  1,  1:00-2:40  W.,  Sect.  II.  1:55-3:35  Th. 

Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Ross. 
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75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Commercial  Floriculture. — For  seniors.  A  detailed  study  of 
the  cultural  methods  for  the  important  commercial  cut-flower  crops  and  potted 
plants.  The  marketing  of  flowers  and  plants,  including  the  management  of  whole- 
sale markets  and  retail  stores,  a  study  of  systems  of  record  keeping,  cost  analysis^ 
inventory  methods,  and  other  phases  of  this  important  part  of  the  floricultural 
industry.  Trips  may  be  taken  to  nearby  commercial  establishments. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture  51. 

79.  (I)  Conserv.^tort  Plants.  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  81  for  stu- 
dents specializing  in  floriculture.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  foliage 
and  flowering  plants  used  in  conservatory  work;  methods  of  propagation;  identifica- 
tion of  materials. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

2 :  50-3 :  35  W . ;  1 :  00-2 :  40  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

81.  (I)  Herbaceous  Gardens  and  Borders. — Alternates  with  Course  79  for  stu- 
dents specializing  in  floriculture;  given  annually  for  students  specializing  in  land- 
scape architecture.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course 
26  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  herbaceous  materials  in  various  types  of  plantings 
and  the  planning  of  borders  and  gardens. 

1  class  hour;   1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;   1:00-4:30  M.  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture  26. 

82.  (II)  Seminar. — -For  seniors  specializing  in  floriculture.  Presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  research  work  in  floriculture  and  other  related  fields. 

1  class  hour;  4  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Thayer. 

FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT. 

Professor  Holdsworth,*  Professor  Trippensee,  Professor  Woodward, 
Assistant  Professor  Rich,*  Mr.  Rhodes.* 

The  courses  in  forestry  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the 
management,  regulation  and  improvement  of  woodlands  of  moderate  area.  They 
are  further  intended  to  develop  the  place  of  forest  cultivation  in  land  utilization  and 
to  be  explanatory  of  the  general  field  of  forestry  for  those  who  plan  to  become 
students  in  graduate  schools  of  forestry. 

The  courses  in  wildlife  management  are  designed  for  students  who  desire  a 
knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of  wildlife  conservation.  Wildlife  is  a  natural 
resource  that  is  economically  conservable  and  is  subject  to  increase  and  regulation 
through  scientific  management  and  proper  land  use.  These  courses  are  open  to 
students  who  have  acquired  a  suitable  background  of  the  sciences  basic  to  wildlife 
management. 

26.  (II)  Dendrology. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  The 
taxonomic  features,  silvical  characteristics,  and  geographical  distribution  of  the 
trees  of  temperate  North  America,  especially  those  of  economic  importance; 
identification  of  the  native  and  naturalized  woody  plants  occurring  in  the  forests 
of  the  northeastern  United  States,  in  summer  and  winter  condition,  by  means  of 
artificial  keys  and  first-hand  examination. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  and  field  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

51.  (I)  Forest  Management  of  Watersheds. — For  juniors  and  seniors  specializing 
in  bacteriology  and  public  health.  Admission  by  approval  of  instructor.  A  study 
of  forest  site — water  factor  relationships;    the   improvement   of   watershed   forests 

*  On   Ii,-ave  of  abstnce  for  inilitary   service. 
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through   applied  silviculture;   relative  values  of  tree  species  for  watershed  uses; 

forests  and  the  quality  of  water  supplies.     Field  trips  to  several   town   and   city 

watersheds. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3 

10:00-10:50  Th.;   1:00-4:30  Th.  Professor  Holdsworth. 

52.  (II)  Wood  in  Modern  Construction. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  com- 
position and  anatomy  of  wood  as  affecting  its  use  in  structures.  Recent  technologi- 
cal advances  which  increase  the  availability  of  wood  to  the  engineer. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

53.  (I)  Wood  and  Insects. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Characteristics  of  wood  of 
different  tree  species  as  related  to  insects;  the  nature  and  extent  of  insect  attack  as 
affecting  the  utility  of  wood  in  construction;  preservation  and  control  measures. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

54.  (II)  Wood  and  Chemistry. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  role  of  wood  as 
raw  material  in  chemistry;  the  structure  and  properties  of  different  woods  as  related 
to  their  availability  for  chemical  conversion;  advances  in  the  uses  of  wood  as  a 
basic  material. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

55.  (I)  The  Management  of  Woodl.-^nds.- — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Methods  of 
determining  the  volume  and  value  of  the  forest  growing  stock;  volume  growth 
studies;  regulation  and  the  principles  of  sustained  yield;  the  elements  of  forest 
working  plans.  This  course  is  presented  with  special  emphasis  on  the  application 
of  forest  practice  under  New  England  conditions.  Field  problems  in  forest  measure- 
ment and  management  are  carried  out  on   Mt.  Toby  demonstration  forest. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Holdsworth. 

56.  (II)  The  Principles  of  Silviculture. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  nature 
of  a  forest  and  factors  influencing  its  growth  and  development;  forest  reproduction 
through  silvicultural  practices;  forest  cultivation  through  intermediate  cuttings; 
supplementary  seeding  and  planting;  eilvical  characteristics  of  important  native 
trees;  forest  sanitation  and  protection.  Field  work  in  applied  forestry,  including 
the  marketing  of  stands  for  silvicultural  treatment,  is  given  on  Mt.  Toby  demon- 
stration forest. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Holdsworth. 

58.  (II)  Forest  Economics  and  Policy. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  growth 
and  development  of  forestry  from  an  historic  viewpoint;  the  forest  as  a  natural 
resource  and  its  place  in  our  economic  life;  our  past  and  present  forest  resources; 
federal  and  state  forest  organization;  private  forestry;  the  development  of  a 
national  forest  policy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-ll  :50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Holdsworth. 

65.  (I)  Conservation  of' Natural  Resources. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  course 
presenting  the  relationships  which  exist  between  the  renewable  natural  resources 
of  the  country  together  with  the  relationships  of  these  resources  to  man  and  his 
life  requirements.  Presented  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  student  of  wildlife  man- 
agement and  forestry. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Trippensee. 
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66.  (II)  Introduction  to  Wildlife  Management.- -For  juniors,  by  permission  of 
the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  This  course  is  designed  for  student^  inter- 
ested in  the  profession  of  forestry  and  wildhfe  management.  It  will  deal  with  the 
vertebrate  fauna  of  the  forest  in  relation  to  its  life  requirements,  and  ecological 
relationships.  The  course  will  also  deal  with  problems  involved  in  the  production^ 
and  utilization  of  forest  animal  resources  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
the  forest. 

1  class  hour;   1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:45  W.;  1:00-4:30  M.  Professor  Trippensee. 

70.  (II)  71.  (I)  Wildlife  Management. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Considers  the 
life  history,  ecology,  and  management  of  several  of  the  important  game  and  fur- 
bearing  animals  of  North  America.  The  first  semester's  work  includes  material  on 
the  biological  relationship  of  production  and  distribution  of  wild  animals.  The 
second  semester's  work  deals  with  the  management  of  wild  animals  including  the 
administrative  structures  of  state,  federal,  and  private  agencies  concerned  with  wild- 
life.   A  problem  in  the  management  of  wildlife  is  assigned  for  study. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Trippensee. 

75.  (I)  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Forest  Products. — For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  study  of  the  technique  of  manufacturing  direct  forest  products,  including 
cost  and  production  studies  and  integrated  utilization;  also  the  seasoning,  grading, 
and  special  processing  prerequisite  to  marketing. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

76.  (II)  Wood  Technology.- — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  structure,  composition 
and  properties  of  wood  in  relation  to  its  economic  utilization;  the  complex  sub- 
stance of  wood ;  wood-liquid  relations  as  they  affect  seasoning,  preservation,  and 
technological  processes  for  industrial  purposes.  Survey  of  technological  advances 
in  the  usage  of  wood. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

77.  (I)  Wood  Identification  and  Properties. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The 
identification,  largely  by  macroscopic  features,  of  domestic  woods  principally  used  in 
building  and  construction.  Discussion  of  properties  and  suitability  of  these  woods 
for  various  uses.    Keys  for  wood  identification  are  developed. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Holds  worth. 

HORTICULTURAL  MANUFACTURES. 

Professor  Fellers,*  Professor  Griffiths,!  Assistant  Professor  Maclinn,* 
Assistant  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  PowERS.f 

The  courses  in  horticultural  manufactures  (food  technology)  have  been  planned 
to  give  the  student  (1)  training  in  food  preservation  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs, 
of  a  general  education,  and  (2)  training  for  technical  work  in  the  food  industries 
including  production,  research  and  teaching. 

Elective  Courses. 
51.  (I)  Fruits  and  Vegetable  Products. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This 
course,  together  with  Course  52,  gives  the  student  a  general  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  science  and  practice  of  food  preservation.  Principles  and  theories  of  the 
variou.a  method?  of  food  manufacture  are  the  basis  foi  classroom  exercises.  The 
laboratory  work  deals  largely  with  the  preservation  of  the  autumn  fruits  and  vege- 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military   .service, 
t  Temporary. 
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tables,  small  fruit  products,  freezing,  and  dehydration.     Enrollment  limited  to  25. 

1  clasa  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.;  Sect.  I,  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-2:40  W., 
8:00-9:50  S.                                                       Professor  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Powers. 

52.  (II)  Miscellaneous  Products. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  is  a 
continuation  of  Course  51.  The  laboratory  work  includes  pickles  and  pickle  prod- 
ucts, maple  products,  citrus  products,  fruit  syrups,  soups,  condiments,  and  the 
canning  of  meats,  poultry,  and  the  spring  vegetables.    Enrollment  limited  to  25. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratoiy  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  or  8:00-9:50  S. 

Professor  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Powers. 
Prerequisite,  Horticultural  Manufactures  51. 

61.  (I)  Commercial  Practices. — For  seniors  who  specialize  in  horticultural  manu- 
facturers. A  survey  of  commercial  practices  in  the  manufacture  and  preservation  of 
food  products.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  equipment,  factory  arrangement, 
sanitation,  government  regulations,  and  the  operation  of  types  of  commercial 
equipment  in  quantity  production. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Powers. 

Prerequisites,  Horticultural  Manufactures  51  and  52. 

62.  (II)  Technological  Problems. — For  seniors  who  specialize  in  horticul- 
tural manufactures.  This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  61.  The  class  exercises 
will  deal  largely  with  a  survey  study  of  the  sources  of  raw  material,  commercial 
methods  of  manufacture,  packing  and  distribution  of  the  more  common  foods, 
also  a  study  of  the  more  important  contributions  of  research.  Laboratory  work 
will  include  the  formation  of  research  projects,  interpretation  of  research  data, 
the  use  of  preservatives,  the  simple  analysis  of  foods  and  the  commercial  practices 
as  applied  to  preservation  of  such  materials  as  are  available:  fish,  meats,  poultry, 
and  spring  vegetables.  Sometime  during  the  semester  a  two-day  field  trip  to  food 
plants  in  the  Boston  area  will  be  taken.  The  trip  will  cost  the  student  about  five 
dollars. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                     Professor  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Powers. 
Prerequisite,  Horticultural  Manufactures  61. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors  who  specialize  in  horticultural  manufac- 
tures. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                           The  Department. 

75.  (I)  Food  Preservation. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  Horticultural  Manufactures  51,  52,  or  81.  This  is  a 
general  course  in  food  preservation  and  intended  only  for  those  who  desire  a  broad 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject.     Enrollment  limited  to  12. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Fitzpatrick. 

81.  (I)  Home  Food  Preservation. — For  junior  women;  seniors  and  graduate 
students  may  elect.  This  course  covers  the  general  field  of  food  preservation  as 
applied  to  the  home,  with  emphasis  on  scientific  and  economical  practices.  Lab- 
oratory work  deals  with  the  canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats  and  poultry;  the 
manufacture  of  food  products  including  jams,  jellies,  marmalades,  pickles,  fruit 
butter,  etc. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:50-4:30  M.  F.;  Class  hour  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Griffiths  and  Assistant  Professor  Fitzpatrick. 
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82.  (II)  Special  Products. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The  materials 
offered  in  this  course  are  as  follows:  the  home  manufacture  of  fruit  preserves, 
candied  and  glaceed  fruits,  fruit  pastes,  confections,  candies,  and  other  specialties. 
Approximately  one-half  the  semester  is  devoted  to  elementary  work  in  candy 
making. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Sect.  I,  1 :00-2:40  M.  F.,  Sect.  II,  2:50-4:30  M.  F.    Assistant  Professor  Fitzpateick. 

91.  (I)  Examination  of  Food  Products. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students. 
Laboratory  studies  on  the  grading  of  foods,  examination  of  foods  for  adulteration, 
testing  accessory  products  for  quality,  and  determining  the  causes  of  spoilage  or 
deterioration  in  processed  food  products.  Physical,  chemical,  microbiological,  and 
microscopical  methods  will  be  erhployed.    Enrollment  limited  to  18. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Griffiths. 

Prerequisites,  Horticultural  Manufacturers  51,  and  52  or  75. 

92.  (II)  Examination  op  Food  Products. — For  students  specializing  in  Public 
Health.    A  repetition  of  Course  91  with  the  addition  of  one  lecture  weekly. 

1  class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                    Professor  Griffiths. 
Prerequisites,  Horticultural  Manufacturers  51,  and  52  or  75. 

LANDSCAPE    ARCHITECTURE. 

Professor  Otto*,  Professor  Harrison,  Professor  Blundell, 
Assistant  Professor  Robertson,  Mr.  Sayer*,  Mr.  Gunn*,  Mr.  Snow,  Mr.  MacIveb. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  has  two  objectives:  first,  the  contribution  to 
general  education;  second,  the  preparation  of  men  for  the  professional  practice  of 
landscape  architecture.  The  former  objective  seems  important  from  the  fact  that 
landscape  architecture  offers  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  practical  discussion 
of  the  principles  underlying  all  the  fine  arts.  In  the  professional  courses  students 
are  prepared,  as  well  as  time  permits,  to  begin  work  in  landscape  architecture  which 
leads  through  field  experience  or  post-graduate  study  to  permanent  establishment 
in  that  profession. 

Drawing, 

Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  Free-hand  Drawing  and  Elementary  Design. — For  students  specializing 
in  landscape  architecture;  others  by  special  arrangement.  Cast  drawing  in  charcoal; 
lettering;  study  of  color  theory;   elementary  design. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-3:35  Tu.  Th.                                                                                            Mr.  Gunn. 

26.  (II)  Landscape  and  Architectural  Drafting. — For  students  specializing  in 
landscape  architecture;  others  by  special  arrangement.  Architectural  projections, 
plans,  elevations,  casting  shades  and  shadows,  perspective;  elements  of  drawing  for 
landscape  drafting;  water  color  rendering  for  landscape  architectural  plans. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-3:35  Tu.  Th.                                                                                            Mr.  Gunn. 

31.  (I)  Elementary  Design. — For  sophomore  women.  Elementary  principles  of 
design  as  applied  to  textiles,  fabrics,  interior  decorations,  etc. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Gunn. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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Landscape  Architecture. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Topography  and  Mapping. — For  juniors.  Reconnaissance,  location, 
topography,  and  mapping,  covering  the  special  data  needed  and  the  methods  used 
in  landscape  architecture.  Those  specializing  in  landscape  architecture  must  follow 
this  course  with  course  52. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:35  M.  F.  Professor  Harrison. 

Prerequisites,  Drawing  25  and  26. 

52.  (II)  Elements  of  Landscape  Architecture. — For  juniors.  Engineering 
details;  drive  design,  grade  design,  drainage,  play  areas,  etc.  Study  of  selected 
designs,  examination  of  completed  works,  and,  when  possible,  those  under  con- 
struction. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-2:40  M.  W.  F.                                                                            Professor  Harrison. 
Prerequisites,    Landscape    Architure    51    and    either    Horticulture    51    or    advanced 

Mathematics. 

53.  (I)  Garden  Design. — For  juniors.  Historical  styles  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  composition  with  application  to  simple  problems  in  the  design  of  gardens 
and  small  home  grounds. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 
Prerequisites,  Drawing  25  and  26  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

54.  (II)  General  Design. — For  juniors.  A  series  of  problems  in  the  design  of 
small  properties,  estates  and  parks.  At  some  time  during  the  semester  the  members 
of  this  class  will  be  required  to  take  a  two-day  field  trip  to  visit  typical  examples 
of  design;  approximate  cost,  five  dollars. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.,  10:00-11:50  S.                                       Professor  Otto. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51,  53,  and  concurrently  52. 

75.  (I)  Art  Appreciation. — For  seniors  and  graduates.  The  general  theory  and 
application  of  landscape  art,  including  an  examination  of  the  principles  underlying 
all  the  fine  arts. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Otto. 

76.  (II)  Civic  Art. — For  seniors.  A  survey  of  the  principles  and  applications  of 
modern  civic  art,  including  city  planning,  regional  planning  and  the  design  of  various 
types  of  land  areas  within  metropolitan  districts. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:50-4:30  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W.  Professor  Otto. 

Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51,  52. 

77.  (I)  Early  and  Medieval  Art. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  appreciative  his- 
torical survey  of  art  from  its  earliest  manifestations  through  the  medieval  period. 
Artists  and  examples  of  their  work  in  painting,  architecture,  and  sculpture  are  ex- 
amined. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

78.  (II)  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course 
is  a  continuation  of  Landscape  Architecture  77,  carrying  the  historical  survey  of 
art  up  to  modern  times.  While  it  is  advisable  to  take  both  courses,  either  may  be 
elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 
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79.  (I)  Construction  and  Maintenance  (1943-44). — Alternates  with  Course  83. 
For  juniors  and  seniors.  Detailed  instruction  in  staking  out  work;  methods  of  con- 
struction and  planting;  organization,  reporting,  accounting,  estimating,  etc. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Hakrison. 

80.  (II)  Literature  of  Landscape  Architecture. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  re- 
view of  the  significant  literature  of  landscape  architecture  and  the  allied  fields  of  city 
planning,  regional  planning,  and  highway  improvement.  Compilation  of  biblio- 
graphies on  various  phases  of  these  fields. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.                                                                                                 Mr.  Gunn. 

81.  (I)  (82).  (II)  Advanced  Design. — For  seniors.  Class  B  Exchange  Problems 
plus  specialized  study  on  landscape  details  and  a  summary  of  general  design.  At 
some  time  during  the  year  the  members  of  the  class  will  be  required  to  take  a  two- 
day  field  trip  to  visit  typical  examples  of  design;  approximate  cost,  five  dollars. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  53.  54. 

Professors  Otto  and  Harrison. 

83.  (I)  Architecture  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  79.  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  The  history  of  architectural  development,  the  different  historic  types,  with 
special  reference  to  the  underlying  principles  of  construction  and  their  relation  to 
landscape  design.    Field  trips,  the  study  of  details,  preparation  of  plates. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Harrison. 

84.  (II)  Sketching. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Drawing  and  sketching  in  vari- 
ous mediums  from  outdoor  and  indoor  subjects. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Mr.  Gunn. 


Horticulture. 
Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  Plant  Propagation. — For  freshmen.  This  course  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  the  field  of  horticulture,  emphasizing  the  methods  and  principles  involved  in  the 
propagation  of  horticultural  plants. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Sayer. 

26.  (II)  Plant  Materials. — For  sophomores.  Detailed  study  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees,  with  special  reference  to  the  form  and  character  of  mature  trees, 
means  of  identification,  natural  associations,  and  uses  of  the  various  types  of  trees 
in   landscape  work. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 

51.  (1)  Plant  Materials. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  Detailed  study  of 
shrubs  and  woody  vines,  and  their  identification,  with  especial  emphasis  being  given 
to  their  adaptibility  to  the  various  landscape  uses,  methods  of  handling,  and  care. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 

52.  (II)  Planting  Design. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the  utili- 
zation of  plant  materials  in  combination  as  applied  to  the  many  conditions  and 
demands  of  landscape  work. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour    laboratory  periods.  Credit,  .3. 

Professor  Blundell. 
Prerequisites,  Horticulture  25,  51. 
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OLERICULTURE. 

Professor  Snyder,  Assistant  Professor  Tuttle,  Mr.  Lachman. 

The  courses  in  olericulture  offer  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  scientific  and  com- 
mercial principles  related  to  the  culture  and  marketing  of  vegetables.  The  spe- 
cific objects  of  the  courses  are  to  train  students  for  (1)  the  various  commercial 
branches  of  production  and  marketing,  and  (2)  the  professional  fields  of  research, 
extension,  and  teaching. 

Elective   Courses. 

25.  (I)  General  Olericulture. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
A  study  of  the  factors  affecting  the  growth  of  plants  which  are  essential  to  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  cultural  requirements  of  vegetable  crops. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Snyder  and  Mr.  Lachman. 

51.  (I)  Olericulture. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  critical  study  of  the 
water  and  nutrient  requirement  of  vegetable  plants  as  applied  to  irrigation,  soils 
and  their  preparation,  manures,  fertilizers,  lime,  green  manures  and  crop  residues. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                         Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 

52.  (II)  Olericulture. — ^For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  certain 
environmental  factors  which  influence  the  culture  of  vegetables  as  applied  to  actual 
commercial  practices. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 

74.  (II)  Marketing  Practices  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of 
the  various  factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of  vegetable  pro- 
duce, including  grades,  packs,  package,  brands,  and  federal  and  state  inspection  re- 
quirements. The  department  of  agricultural  economics  will  present  material  cover- 
ing transportation,  markets  and  marketing  principles.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professors  Snyder  and  Lindsey. 

75.  (I)  Systematic  Olericulture. — For  seniors.  A  detailed  study  of  variety 
identification;  nomenclature  and  classification;  history,  variety  improvement  and 
seed  sources;  judging  and  exhibiting. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                           Professor  Snyder. 

76.  (II)  Greenhouse  Crops  and  Plant  Growing  (1942-43)  .—For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. A  study  of  the  culture  of  greenhouse  crops  including  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  let- 
tuce, rhubarb,  and  mushrooms;  the  growing  of  seedling  plants  both  under  glass  and 
in  the  open  for  local  retail  or  wholesale  business.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                          Professor  Snyder. 

78.  (II)  Commercial  Olericulture. — For  seniors.  A  study  of  the  problems  in 
the  commercial  production  of  vegetables:  general  culture,  fertilizers  and  manures, 
machinery,  labor,  harvesting,  and  marketing.  One  or  two  trips  to  important  mar- 
kets and  truck  growing  sections  are  required.  Twenty-five  dollars  will  cover  the 
cost  of  these  trips. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors.  Advanced  study  of  problems  relating 
to  vegetable  production. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 
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POMOLOGY. 

Professor  Van  Meter,  Professor  French^  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

The  pomology  courses  offer  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  scientific  and  commer- 
cial principles  concerned  in  the  growing  and  marketing  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  cherries,  and  small  fruits.  Major  fields  open  to  graduates  include:  (1)  prac- 
tical work  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  a  fruit  farm;  (2)  teaching  in  college, 
high  school  or  secondary  schools  of  agriculture;  (3)  extension  work  in  county,  state, 
or  nation;  (4)  research  work  with  state  or  federal  connections;  and  (5)  commer- 
cial work  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  supplies  as  machinery, 
packages,  and  spraying  and  dusting  materials. 

Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  Sm.-^ll  Fruits. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  study 
of  the  growing  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  strawberries,  currants,  blueberries,  and 
grapes,  dealing  with  such  questions  as  varieties,  selecting  a  site  for  the  plantation, 
soils,  fertilizers,  pruning,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3- 

Professor  French. 

53.  (I)  General  Pomology. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the  most 
improved  practices  in  fruit  production  and  marketing,  including  such  questions  as 
the  selection  of  orchard  sites  and  soils,  laying  out  and  setting  the  orchard,  the  struc- 
ture and  growth  of  fruit  plants;  the  bearing  habits,  pruning  and  training  of  fruits; 
fertilizers,  pollination,  and  winter  injury. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:50-4:30  F.  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

56.  (II)  Spraying. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course  is  especially 
designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  details  of  pest  control  in  the  orchard.  It  in- 
volves a  study  of  (a)  spraying  and  dusting  machinery,  including  the  structure  and 
care  of  the  principal  types  of  pumps,  nozzles,  hose,  and  vehicles,  (b)  methods  in  the 
application  of  materials  used  in  orchards,  with  the  important  considerations  for 
spraying  each  fruit  and  for  combating  each  orchard  pest;  (c)  preparation  for  use  of 
the  common  fungicides  and  insecticides. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.;  1:55-3:35  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

57.  (I)  Fruit  Judging. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  Practice  in  the  selection 
and  judging  of  fruit  for  exhibition  purposes.  The  student  has  opportunity  to 
compare  fruit  of  the  principal  varieties  as  grown  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  learns  to  identify  fruit  blemishes  caused  by  various  insects,  diseases,  and 
physiological  disturbances.  From  this  class  a  team  is  selected  to  represent  the  Col- 
lege in  the  New  England  and  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Fruit  Judging  Contests. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  French. 

75.  (I)  Systematic  Pomology  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of 
the  more  important  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  grown  in  the  United  States,  their 
relationships  and  nomenclature.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  identifi- 
cation, classification,  and  value  of  varieties  including  a  study  of  the  characters 
of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  fruit.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:40  M.  W.  F.  Professor  French. 

77.  (I)  Commercial  Pomology  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  critical 
consideration  of  the  picking,  handling,  storing,  and  marketing  of  fruits,  including  a 
di.scussion  of  storage  houses,  fruit  packages,  methods  of  refrigeration,  grading,  and 
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packing.  This  course  also  considers  the  leading  American  and  foreign  centers  of 
fruit  production  as  they  affect  our  own  fruit  industry  through  competition  here  or 
abroad.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  W.  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Advanced  Pomology. — For  seniors.  A  consideration  of  the  sci- 
entific principles  governing  the  growth  and  behavior  of  fruit-bearing  plants.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  a  critical  survey  of  the  more  important  research  work  in  the  field 
of  pomology. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                   Professor  Van  Meter. 
Prerequisite,  Pomology  53. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors.  Advanced  study  of  problems  relating  to 
fruit  production. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Shaw. 

Plant  Breeding. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Plant  Genetics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  principles  of 
genetics  with  emphasis  on  their  application  to  plants. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  French. 

52.  (II)  Advanced  Plant  Breeding. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  advanced  study 
of  genetic  topics  peculiar  to  plants,  also  the  methods  and  problems  of  the  plant 
breeder.    Laboratory  work  in  genetic  analysis  and  the  breeding  of  plants. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  French. 

81.  (1)  82.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Plant  Breeding. — For  seniors.  Qualified 
seniors  may  carry  on  advanced  study  on  special  topics  or  undertake  such  original 
investigations  as  time  and  available  material  will  permit.  Credit,  2. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  •  Professor  French 

Prerequisite,  Plant  Breeding  52. 
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Division  of  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences. 

Professor   Gordon. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

(Bacteriology  and  Public  Health) 

Professor  Bradley,  Assistant  Professor  Garvey,  Assistant  Professor 
France*,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Charles  E.  Gill,  State  District  Health 
Officer;   Mr.  E.  B.  Boyce  of  the  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs;    Mr.  Worthen  H. 
Taylor  and  Mr.  Aaron  Levine  of  the  Division  of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Department  of  Public  Health. 

The  courses  in  this  department  have  been  planned  to  furnish  (1)  a  general  train- 
ing in  bacteriology  for  college  students;  (2)  specialization  for  students  con- 
templating a  professional  career  as  a  teacher  or  researcher  in  bacteriological  science. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  several  other  departments  of  the  College  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health  we  can  provide  (3)  specialization  for 
a  limited  number  of  students  interested  in  the  many  phases  of  public  health  service 
for  which  graduate  instruction  in  medical  or  engineering  schools  is  not  essential. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  training  of  district  sanitary  officers,  food 
and  milk  inspectors,  water  and  sewage  treatment  plant  operators,  technicians  for  the 
non-medical  services  of  the  public  health  laboratory,  and  agents  for  municipal  boards 
of  health.  Completion  of  the  professional  training  program  requires  an  additional  year 
of  postgraduate  study.  Public  health  service  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  students 
holding  a  bachelor's  degree  who  satisfactorily  complete  this  field  of  specialization. 
The  following  curriculum  is  recommended  for  prospective  students: 


1st  semester 
Public  Health  61    (Sanitation) 
Chem   63    (Water  and  sewage  chem) 
Cheni   51    (Organic) 

Electives 


Bacteriology  89  (Sanitary) 
Agric   Econ    79    (Vital   statistics) 
Vet  Science  51   (Animal  health  & 

disease,  its  effect  on  Public  Health) 
Electives 


Junior  Year 

Crd.  2d   semester 

3  Public   Health   62    (Sanitation) 

3  Bacteriology   52    (Pathogenic) 

4  Chem  52    (Organic) 
6  Electives 

Senior  Tear 


Crd. 
3 
3 
4 
6 


Public  Health  64    (Microscopy  of  water) 
Public   Health    88    (Communicable   disease 

control) 
Public   Health   84    (Administration) 
Public   Health   86    (Field  studies  in  sanita- 
tion) 
Electives 


Hort  Man  75    (Food  preservation) 
Greneral   Engin   77    (Water  supply) 
Forestry  51    (Mgt  of  water  sheds) 
Dairy  75    (Dairy  chem) 
Electives 


Postgraduate  Year 

3  Hort  Man  92    (Pood  analysis,  inspection)  3 

3  General  Engin  78    (Sewage)  3 

3  Dairy  52    (Market  milk)  4 

3  Entomology   74    (Medical)  3 

3  Electives  3 


Elective  Courses. 
31.  (1)  Introductory  Bacteriology.  Lectures  and  Demonstrations. — For  all 
sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  Designed  to  present  to  students  interested 
in  general  science,  agricultural,  horticulture,  and  home  economics  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  bacteriological  science,  make  microorganisms  real  and  significant,  and 
demonstrate  their  importance  in  the  problems  of  agriculture,  general  science,  indus- 
try, public  health,  and  medicine.  This  course  is  designed  to  accompany  Bacteriology 
31A,  but  may  be  elected  without  it.  AVhen  elected  separately  this  course  will  not 
satisfy  the  sophomore  science  requirement  and  cannot  be  offered  as  a  prerequisite  for 
other  advanced  courses  in  bacteriology. 

2  class  hours;  1  laboratory  demonstration  hour.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Bradley. 


*  On  Ifave  of  absence  for  military   service. 
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31  A.  (I)  Introductory  Bacteriology.  Laboratory. — For  all  sophomores;  juniors 
and  seniors  may  elect.  The  work  covers  the  use  and  care  of  the  compound  micro- 
scope, the  preparation  of  culture  media,  methods  of  sterilizing  equipment,  the  isolation 
and  asceptic  handling  of  pure  cultures,  simple  and  differential  staining,  bacterial  classi- 
fication and  differential  studies  on  type  species  of  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic 
bacteria.  Designed  to  accompany  Bacteriology  31. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Bradley. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31,  previously  or  concurrently. 

52.  (II)  Advanced  Bacteriology. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  continua- 
tion of  Course  31A.  The  identification  and  differentiation  of  bacterial  species  by 
morphological,  cultural,  physiological,  and  serological  studies.  The  combined  courses 
give  to  the  student  not  only  a  comprehensive  picture  of  various  forms  of  existing 
bacteria  but  develop  a  specialized  technique  for  their  cultivation,  isolation,  and  identi- 
fication. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1 :00-3 :35  Tu.,  1 :55-4 :30  Th.  Professor  Bradley  and  Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31A. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Applied  Bacteriology. — For  seniors.  'These  two  courses  cover- 
ing a  full  year's  work  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  present- 
day  applied  bacteriology.  The  subjects  receiving  special  consideration  include  studies 
on  disinfectants  and  methods  of  determining  phenol  coefficients ;  sanitary  examination 
of  water  supplies  and  of  shellfish;  study  of  bacteriological  principles  which  apply  to 
preservation,  fermentation,  spoilage,  and  methods  of  sanitary  examination  of  foods; 
methods  for  examining  the  sanitary  quality  of  milk  and  milk  products;  the  groups  of 
bacteria  normally  present  in  milk  and  the  factors  which  influence  their  development, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  role  of  milk  in  the  transmission  of  disease. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

For  81,  1:55-4:30  W.;  9:00-11:50  S.     For  82,  1:55-4:30  W.  F. 

Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31  A.    Bacteriology  52  is  prerequisite  for  those  specializing 
in  bacteriology. 

85.  (1)  Bacteriology  (Immunology). — For  seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor. 
This  course  includes  consideration  of  host  reactions  which  favor  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease ;  qualitative  and  quantitative  estimations  of  toxins  and  antitoxins ;  the 
use  of  biological  products  such  as  antigens  and  immune  sera  in  differential  bacteri- 
ology and  in  disease  diagnosis;  and  a  consideration  of  isohemagglutinins  as  de- 
terminants of  blood  groups.    Class  limited  to  ten  students. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credits,  3. 
1:55-4:30  M.  F.                                                                     Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  52. 

89.  (I)  Sanitary  Bacteriology. — For  seniors.  Admission  by  approval  of  the  in- 
structor. A  detailed  study  of  public  health  laboratory  methods.  Practical  application 
of  methods  will  be  made  through  field  studies. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1 :55-2 :40  Tu. ;  2 :40-4 :30  Tu.  F.  Assistant  Professor  France. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  52. 

Public  Health. 

Elective  Courses. 
61.  (I)  62.  (II)  General  and  Community  Sanitation. — For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. A  study  of  the  problems  of  general  and  community  sanitation.  Subjects  dis- 
cussed will  include  insect  and  rodent  control,  housing  and  slum  clearance,  ventila- 
tion, lighting,  bathing  places,  sanitation  of  eating  utensils,  nuisances,  camp  sanitation, 
industrial  hygiene,  water  supplies,  sewerage  and  sewage,  refuse  and  garbage,  food 
and  milk  sanitation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  11:00-11:50  M.                    Professor  Bradley  and  Mr.  Taylor- 
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64.  (II)   Microscopy  of   Watkr. — For  juniors  and   seniors  by   permission   of  the 
instructor.    A  study  of  plankton  encountered  in  potable  waters.    Standard  methods 
for  their  determination.    Discussions  on  the  distribution,  significance,  and  numbers 
of  species;  the  control  of  plankton  populations. 
1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  France  and  Mr.  Levine. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31  A. 

84.  (II)  Public  Health  Administration. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  Ad- 
mission by  approval  of  the  instructor.  The  organization,  function,  and  administra- 
tion of  governmental  health  agencies;  the  relationship  of  official  and  volunteer 
health  agencies;  preparation  and  presentation  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and 
exhibits.  Public  health  laws,  regulations,  and  sanitary  codes,  their  origin  and 
enforcement. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Dr.  Gill. 

86.  (II)  Field  Studies  in  Sanitation. — For  seniors.  On  six  prearranged  Sat- 
urdays during  the  semester,  trips  will  be  taken  into  the  field  for  the  observation  of 
public  health  practices  in  sewerage;  sewage  treatment  and  disposal;  the  production 
and  purification  of  public  water  supplies;  housing  and  slum  clearance;  insect  and 
rodent  nuisances;  milk  production,  handling,  and  distribution;  garbage  and  refuse 
collection  and  disposal;  slaughter  houses  and  rendering  plants;  cold  storage  ware- 
houses; and  bakery  and  restaurant  sanitation.  A  comparative  study  of  urban  and 
rural  services  will  be  made.  Although  transportation  will  be  furnished,  students 
are  expected  to  finance  their  own  meals. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Mr.  Taylor. 
Prerequisites,  Public  Health  61  and  62. 

88.  (II)  Communicable  Disease  Control. — For  juniors  and  seniors  by  approval 
of  the  instructors.  Consideration  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  spread  of  infections; 
a  detailed  discussion  of  the  communicable  diseases,  their  distribution,  cause,  epi- 
demiology, and  means  of  prevention  and  control.  The  use  of  vaccines,  serums  and 
drugs  for  prevention  and  treatment.    Mass  immunization  programs. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Dr.  Ellms  and  Dr.  Gill. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

Professor  Gage,  Mr.  Blair. 

The  courses  in  physiology  have  been  planned  to  furnish:  (1)  fundamental  knowl- 
edge concerning  function  and  activities  of  cells  and  org-anic  structures,  in  relation 
to  man  and  animals;  (2)  training  for  students  in  psychology,  zoology,  bacteriology, 
and  other  biological  sciences;  (3)  training  for  students  interested  in  nutrition  and 
for  those  interested  in  the  life  of  domestic  animals;  (4)  training  for  prospective 
students  of  human  or  veterinary  medicine  and  public  health;  (5)  training  for 
teachers  and  laboratory  workers  in  the  biological  sciences. 

Elective  Courses. 

32.  (II)  Physiology. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  Exer- 
cises on  basic  biological  laws  are  considered,  so  essential  to  the  comprehension  of 
modem  physiology.  The  study  and  use  of  instruments  are  used  to  illustrate  the 
.various  pha-ses  presented.  Aspects  of  muscle  and  nerve  physiology,  circulation, 
and  hcmo-dynamics  will  be  considered. 

2  clas3  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Blair  and  Professor  Gage. 
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75.  (I)  Physiology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  continuation  of  Course 
32.  Alimentation;  physiology  of  nutrition,  including  diet,  calorimetry,  energy  ex- 
change, and  basal  metabolism,  followed  by  work  on  the  physiology  of  elimination. 
Studies  on  lymphatics  and  ductless  glands  will  be  included.  This  course  is  especially 
planned  to  further  physiological  applications  for  students  in  nutrition,  bacteriology, 
zoology,  and  the  biological  sciences. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-3:35  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisite,  Physiologj^  32. 

76.  (II)  Physiology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  75  and  is"  planned  to  make  demonstrations  in  advanced  neuro-muscular 
physiology,  respiration,  circulation  and  in  endocrinology.  This  course  is  of  particu- 
lar value  to  advanced  students  who  contemplate  graduate  study  or  work  in  physi- 
ology, serology,  nutrition  or  bacteriology.  The  study  and  use  of  modem  advanced 
methods  and  equipment  are  taught  in  this  class. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-3:35  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  75.  "      -  -     . 

77.  (I)  General  Physiology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This  course  is 
planned  for  those  students  who  have  studied  organic  chemistry  and  physics.  It 
will  be  of  service  to  all  students  in  the  biological  sciences.  The  discussions  and 
laboratory  demonstrations  will  concern  the  nature  of  the  processes  underlying  vital 
phenomena  which  are  common  to  most  living  matter.  It  will  deal  exclusively  with 
the  fundamental  principles  which  govern  activities  and  life  of  animals  and  human 
beings. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1 :00-l  :45  M.  W.;  1 :55-3:35  W.  Mr.  Blair. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32. 

79.  (I)  Physiology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This  is  an  advanced  course 
arranged  only  for  students  who  are  familiar  with  physiological  technique.  The 
course  will  deal  with  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses  such  as  taste,  smell,  touch, 
sight,  and  hearing. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-3:35  M.  F.  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32. 

BOTANY. 

Professor  Osmun,  Professor  Torrey,  Associate  Professor  Cl.\rk, 
Assistant  Professor  Sproston,  Dr.  Hodge. 

The  courses  in  botany  are  of  three  types:  (1)  those  which  present  the  principles  of 
plant  life  both  for  their  fundamental  importance  in  this  and  other  branches  and 
for  their  general  educational  value;  (2)  those  which  have  for  their  chief  aim  direct 
support  of  technical  courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture;  (3)  those  providing 
broad,  intensive  training  leading  to  specialization  in  the  science.  Courses  in  the 
last  group  also  offer  helpful  training  for  students  specializing  in  other  sciences  and 
in  scientific  agriculture. 

Elective  Courses. 
1.  (I)  and  (II).  Introductory  Botany.— For  freshmen.  The  course  sets  forth  a 
body  of  facts  dealing  with  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  plants  which  is  not 
only  a  foundation  for  future  professional  work  in  biological  science,  but  of  intrinsic 
value  to  the  educated  layman.  The  topics  of  seed  germination,  ecological  adapta- 
tions, floral  structures,  taxonomy,  botanical  history,  cytology,  wood-anatomy,  plant 
physiology  and  plant  reproduction  receive  appropriate  elementary  treatment. 
The  lectures  attempt  to  interpret  the  facts  of  plant  structure  and  function  in  the 
light  of  the  major  biological  principles. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Torrey  and  Dr.  Hodge. 
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25.  (I)  Crtptogamic  Botany. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
Selected  forms  typifying  the  slime-molds,  bacteria,  algae,  fungi,  lichens,  liverworts, 
mosses  and  fernworts.  The  course  has  a  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  it  is  intended  for 
students  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  to  the  principal  branches  of  the  plant 
kingdom,  thus  rounding  out  a  general  course  of  which  Course  1  constitutes  the  first 
part;  (2)  it  is  also  planned  as  an  introduction  to  certain  advanced  courses  for  which 
it  is  prerequisite. 

1  class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Osmtjn. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

26.  (II)  Economic  and  Taxonomic  Botany. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and 
seniors  may  elect.  Designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  local  flora  and  with 
the  source  of  such  plant  products  as  woods,  resins,  tanning  materials,  rubber,  textiles, 
cereals,  sugar  plants,  oils,  fruits,  spices,  beverages  and  medicinal  plants.  Laboratory 
work  will  include  the  study  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  winter  condition;  the 
collection  and  identification  of  local  plants;  and  the  preparation  of  an  herbarium  of 
about  100  species.  Competition  for  the  Hill's  Herbarium  Prizes  will  be  open  to 
members  of  this  course.  Gray's'  Manual  of  Botany,  a  twig  key,  herbarium  paper, 
covers,  and  labels  required.     Total  cost:  approximately  $8. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Dr.  Hodge. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  1  and  25. 

51.  (I)  Diseases  of  Vegetables. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Study  of  the  principal 
diseases  of  vegetables  occurring  in  field  and  greenhouse,  with  especial  attention  to 
those  important  in  Massachusetts,  and  consideration  of  combative  measures.  This 
course  is  planned  and  conducted  primarily  for  students  interested  in  vegetable 
gardening,  but  those  intending  to  enter  any  branch  of  plant  industry  should  find 
it  of  interest.  Students  who  desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  of  plant  diseases 
over  a  wider  range  of  crops  may  do  so  by  taking,  in  addition  to  this,  any  or  all 
of  Courses  52,  53,  and  54. 

1  class  hour;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  10:00-11:50  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1;  Botany  25  recommended. 

52.  (II)  Diseases  of  Fruits. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Similar  to  Course  51,  but 
intended  primarily  for  students  interested  in  pomology. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  10:00-11:50  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1 ;  Botany  25  recommended. 

53.  (I)  Diseases  of  Field  Crops. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Similar  to  Course  51, 
but  intended  primarly  for  students  interested  in  field  crops. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit  2. 

1:00-1:45  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1;   Botany  25  recommended. 

54.  (II)  Diseases  of  Floricultural  Crops,  Ornamentals,  Shrubs,  and  Trees. — 
For  jimiors  and  seniors.  Similar  to  Course  51,  but  intended  primarily  for  students 
interested  in  floriculture,  nursery  practice,  and  forestry. 

1  class  hour;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.;  8:00-9:50  S.  Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1;  Botany  25  recommended. 

56.  (II)  Diseases  of  Crops. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  is  a  general  course  in 
which  representative  diseases  of  the  principal  crops  grown  in  Massachusetts  are 
studied.    The  plan  of  the  course  is  otherwise  similar  to  that  of  Course  51.     It  is 
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intended  for  students  specializing  in   entomology  and  others  who  desire  a  brief, 
general  course  of  this  nature. 

1  clasa  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1;  Botany  25  recommended. 

58.  (II)  Microtechnique. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  course  in  the  preparation 
of  microscopic  mounts  including  the  celloidin  and  paraffin  methods  and  involving 
the  use  of  microtomes  and  of  differential  stains. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
1 :00-2 :40  Tu. ;  1 :55-3 :35  Th.                                                                  Professor  Torrey. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  The  Angiosperms  (1942-43).— Alternate  with  Courses  61  and  62. 
For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  evolutionary  treatment  of  the  angiosperm  orders  and 
families  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  floral  and  fruiting  structures.  Fundamental 
to  intelligent  determinative  and  taxonomic  work  on  seed  plants.  Laboratory  studies 
on  types  from  the  most  important  plant  families.  The  department  herbarium  and 
greenhouses  supply  material  of  important  tropical  forms. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W.  Professor  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Green  Plants  (1943-44). — 
Alternate  with  Courses  59  and  60.  For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  lectures  deal  with 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  green  plants  from  the  evolutionary  standpoint.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  woody  forms  both  living  and  extinct.  Of  the  latter, 
the  department  possesses  excellent  sets  of  micro-preparations  and  lantern  slides. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W.  Professor  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

63.  (I)  64.  (II)  Systematic  Mycology. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  Mor- 
phologj'  and  development  of  typical  species  representing  the  orders  and  families 
of  fungi;  practice  in  identification,  collection,  and  preservation  of  fungi;  systems 
of  classification;    collateral  reading. 

1    class   hour;    2    2-hour   laboratory    periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Plant  Pathology.- — For  seniors.  Comprehensive  study  of  diseases 
of  plants;  training  in  laboratory  methods  and  technique,  including  culture  work  and 
artificial  inoculation  of  hosts;  miscellaneous  diagnosis;  study  of  literature  and  rep- 
resentative life  histories  of  pathogens. 

1  class   hour;    3   2-hour  laboratory    periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Th.;  6  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Osmun  and  Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  25;  Botany  63  and  64  recommended. 

77.  (I)  78.  (II)  Plant  Physiology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  Study  of 
the  factors  and  conditions  of  (a)  plant  nutrition,  including  the  taking  up  of  water 
and  mineral  substances,  the  assimilation  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  the  release  of 
energy  due  to  the  processes  of  dissimilation;  (b)  plant  growth,  including  the  in- 
fluence of  internal  and  external  factors  on  growth,  the  development  of  reproductive 
and  vegetative  organs;  (c)  plant  movements,  including  those  due  to  the  taking  up 
of  water,  and  those  of  both  motile  and  fixed  forms  in  response  to  external  stimuli. 
Weekly  conferences  are  held,  at  which  students  report  on  assignments  to  original 
sources  in  the  literature. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.                                 Associate  Professor  Clark. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  25;    Chemistry  31   or  51. 
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80.  (II)  Plant  Physiology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  briefer  course 
than  Courses  77  and  78,  designed  especially  for  students  in  horticulture,  agronomy, 
and  floriculture,  and  aiming  to  give  the  underlying  principles  of  plant  physiology 
which  will  supply  the  scientific  basis  for  the  manifold  practices  in  the  various  fields 
of  plant  culture. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratoiy  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  2  hours  to  be  announced.  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

81.  (I)  Plant  Ecology. — For  seniors.  Study  of  plants  in  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment, with  special  emphasis  on  the  newer  field  studies,  which  have  given  increasing 
insight  into  the  physical  and  chemical  factors  as  they  influence  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  the  field  and  the  adaptability  of  plants  to  changes  in  their  normal  environ- 
ment. The  various  types  of  plant  formations  and  successions  are  studied,  as  well  as 
the  mutual  and  antagonistic  relations  of  certain  plants. 

1   clasa  hour;    2   2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.;   1:00-2:40  W.,  8:00-9:50  S.  Associate  Professor  Clark. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

84.  (II)  The  Ferns  (1943-44).— For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  Intensive  study 
of  the  morphology,  life-history,  and  taxonomy  of  the  fern  plants,  with  especial 
attention  to  the  fern  flora  of  New  England.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class   hour;    1    2-hour   laboratory    period.  Credit,  2. 
1:00-1:45  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.                                                                 Professor  Osmun. 
Prerequisite   Botany  25. 

CHEMISTRY.   , 

Professor  Ritchie,  Professor  Peters,  Associate  Professor  Serex, 
Assistant  Professor  Fessenden,  Dr.  Parrott.* 

The  aim  of  the  courses  in  chemistry  is  to  give  the  student  such  an  understanding 
of  the  subject  as  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  chemistry  to  the  other 
sciences  and  to  agriculture  and  industry,  and  to  provide  training  for  those  who 
intend  to  become  teachers  and  workers  in  the  allied  sciences  or  who  desire  to 
follow  chemistry  as  a  foundation  for  graduate  study  or  as  a  vocation.  Those 
completing  the  undergraduate  courses  ai-e  fitted  for  positions  in  the  agricultural 
industries — fertilizer,  feed,  and  insecticide  manufacture — as  well  as  in  other  lines 
of  industry,  and  in  the  state  experiment  stations,  federal  departments,  commercial 
laboratories,  and  in  high  school  teaching. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  General  Chemistry. — For  freshmen.  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
chemical  laws  and  theories.  A  considerable  amount  of  descriptive  material  will  be 
included  in  connection  with  discussions  of  the  periodic  system,  atomic  structure, 
and  in  various  applications  of  the  principles.  The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  the 
student  a  sound  scientific  training  through  a  course  in  chemistry.  Students  who 
have  had  no  previous  work  in  chemistry  will  be  grouped  together  in  laboratory 
and  recitation  sections  so  that  they  may  have  special  attention. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  W.  or  F.;  11 :00-ll  :50  M.  or  1:55-2:40  M.  or  W.  or  1:00-1:45  F.;   ;10:00- 
11:50  M.  F.  or  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  or  2:50-3:35  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  Tu.,  1:00-2:40  W. 

Assistant  Professor  Fessenden  and  Dr.  Parrott. 

25.  (I)  Qualitative  Analysis. — For  sophomores.  A  study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  laws  concerning  the  behavior  of  solutions  of  electrolytes.  The  laboratory 
work  deals  with  the  characteristic  properties,  reactions,  and  the  systematic  separa- 
tion and  identification  of  the  common  cations.     This  course   is  designed  to  meet 

'  On   leave   of  absence  for  niilitai-y   service. 
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the  needs  not  only  of  those  students  specializing  in  chemistry,  but  also  of  those 
students  specializing  in  other  subjects  where  inorganic  chemistry  is  of  importance. 
1   class  hour;    2  2-hour  laboratory   periods.  Credit.  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  or  1:00-2:40  Tu.  1:55-3:35  Th. 

Assistant  Professor  Serex. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2. 

26.  (II)  Qualitative  Analysis. — For  sophomores.  A  continuation  of  Chemistry 
25,  but  with  the  emphasis  on  the  properties,  reactions,  and  the  identification  of  the 
anions.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  laboratory  work  i^  devoted  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  substances  unknown  to  the  students. 

1  class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Th.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  or  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th. 

Assistant  Professor  Serex. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  25. 

28.  (II)  Elementary  QuANTiT.-iTivE  Analysis.— For  sophomores  who  are  not 
specializing  in  chemistry.  Volumetric  analysis  with  acids  and  bases;  the  use  of 
dichromate  and  permanganate.  Gravimetric  methods  for  chlorides  and  sulfates; 
determination  of  hydrogen  ion.  This  course  contains  some  of  the  subjects  covered 
in  Courses  61  and  62,  and  is  intended  to  give  acquaintance  with  analytical  methods, 
but  not  to  produce  competent  analysts. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-3:35  W.;  8:00-10:50  S.                                                                   Professor  Peters. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.  A  short  course  intended  to  satisfy  the  requirements  in  this  field  for  all  stu- 
dents who  do  not  specialize  in  chemistry. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3> 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:55-3:35  Th.                         Professor  Ritchie  and  Dr.  Parrott. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  course 
in  the  theory  of  organic  chemistry  intended  to  serve  the  needs  of  students  who  will 
specialize  in  chemistry,  as  well  as  those  who  may  specialize  in  other  fields  w^here  a 
more  comprehensive  course  is  desired  than  Chemistry  31  and  32.  The  first  semester 
deals  largely  with  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  series,  while  the  benzene  series  is 
taken  up  in  the  second  semester.  Students  electing  this  course  should  take  both 
51  and  52. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.;  1.00-3:35  M.  or  W.           Professor  Ritchie  and  Dr.  Parrott. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  25  and  26. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Quantitative  Analysis. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The 
gravimetric  determination  of  chlorine,  sulfur  and  iron;  volumetric  analysis  with 
acids  and  bases;  indicators,  hydrogen-ion  concentration  and  pH;  analysis  of  lime- 
stone; the  use  of  potassium  dichromate,  permanganate  and  iodide  as  reagents; 
chemical  calculations  and  problems;  water  analysis. 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
Sect.  I,  1:00-4:30  M.  F.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-4:30  Tu.  Th.                       Professor  Peters. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  25.    Chemistry  26  is  prerequisite  for  those  specializing  in 

chemistry. 

63.  (I)  Chemistry  of  Water,  Sewage  and  Sewage  Sludge. — For  juniors  and 
seniors  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  The  preparation  of  reagents  and  standard 
methods  for  the  analysis  of  water,  sewage  and  sewage  sludge.  Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  the  sanitary  significance  of  analytical  data. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:35  W.,  9:00-11:50  S.  Professor  Peters  and  Mr.  Levine. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  28  or  61. 
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75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Physical  Chemistry.— For  seniors.  A.  study  of  the  fundamental 
theories  and  laws  of  physical  chemistry,  together  with  laboratory  work  which  in- 
cludes the  important  methods  of  physicochemical  measurements. 

2  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  Sect.  I,  1:00-3:35  M.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-3:35  W. 

Associate  Professor  Serex. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  61 ;  Mathematics  30. 

79.  (I)  Physiological  Chemistry. — ^For  seniors.  Supplementary  to  Courses  51 
and  52.  For  those  who  expect  to  take  up  scientific  work  in  microbiology,  botany, 
agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  etc.,  and  who  have  had  Courses  51  and  52,  it  gives 
acquaintance  with  the  chemistry  of  the  physiological  processes  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, by  means  of  which  some  of  the  important  organic  compounds  studied  in 
Courses  51  and  52  are  built  up  in  the  living  organism  or  are  used  as  food  by  it. 
In  the  lectures,  the  study  of  food  and  nutrition  as  related  to  both  human  and 
domestic  animals  is  the  principal  subject.  In  the  laboratory,  experimental  studies 
are  made  of  both  animal  and  plant  materials  and  processes. 

3  class  hours;  1  3-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.;  9:00-11:50  Tu.                                                         Dr.  Parrott. 
Prerequisite,  Organic  Chemistry. 

86.  (II)  Review  of  General  Chemistry. — For  seniors.  Primarily  for  students 
specializing  in  chemistry;  others  may  elect  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  A 
knowledge  of  physical  chemistry  is  desirable.  The  review  of  general  chemistry  is 
largely  theoretical  and  is  given  by  student  lectures  on  such  topics  as  valence, 
Werner's  coordination  theory,  crystal  structure,  and  atomic  structure. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Peters. 

88.  (II)  History  of  Chemistry. — For  seniors.  An  historical  and  biographical 
study  of  chemistry  and  chemists.  The  aim  of  the  course  is:  (1)  to  give  the  student 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  through  a  study  of  the  development 
of  new  ideas  and  the  establishment  of  new  theories  and  laws;  and  (2)  to  arouse  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  subject  and  an  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit  of  scientific 
research,  through  a  sympathetic  presentation  of  the  work  and  lives  of  the  great 
chemists  who  have  been  the  creators  of  the  chemistry  of  today. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F.                                                                                Professor  Ritchie. 

92.  (II)  Introduction  Research. — For  seniors  specializing  in  chemistry,  who  are 
not  candidates  for  Honors.  Admission  only  by  permission  of  the  department. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  purpose 
and  methods  of  research.  To  each  student  is  assigned  some  special  subject  or 
problem  in  one  of  the  following  fields  of  chemistry,  viz.,  analytical,  biochemical,  in- 
organic, organic,  physical. 

10  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  5 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

94.  (II)  Industrial  Chemistry. — For  seniors.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  stu- 
dents some  understanding  of  the  uses  and  applications  of  reactions  leading  to  the 
production  of  chemicals  and  chemical  products  by  industry.  Such  topics  as  the 
production  of  the  heavy  chemicals,  synthetic  nitrogen  products,  commercial  gases, 
metals,  synthetic  fibers,  paper,  etc.  will  be  considered.  New  products  and  processes 
will  be  discussed.  The  equipment  and  the  materials  of  industry  will  be  included 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  discussion.  Trips  to  near-by  plants  will  be  taken  when 
possible. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Ritchie. 
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ENTOMOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  Alexander,  Professor  Crampton,  Professor  Vinal, 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman,  Assistant  Professor  Woodside, 

Assistant  Professor  MacCoy,  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Traver. 

Entomology. 

Courses  in  entomology  serve  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  students  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  insects,  particularly  in  their  relations  to  man,  his  crops,  his  domestic  animals, 
and  his  health;  (2)  to  train  students  desiring  to  specialize  in  entomology  to  become 
United  States,  State,  or  experiment  station  entomologists,  teachers,  foresters,  tree 
wardens,  entomologists,  or  to  occupy  other  positions  where  an  expert  knowledge  of 
insects  is  called  for. 

The  beekeeping  courses  are  offered  with  the  following  aims:  (1)  to  meet  the  in- 
crease in  vocational  opportunities  for  the  production  of  bees  or  honey  as  a  business; 
(2)  to  study  the  beekeeping  needs  of  fruit  and  truck-crop  industries  and  the  part 
that  bees  play  in  the  pollination  of  flowers;  (3)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  a 
recreational  field  which  can  be  made  profitable. 

Elective  Courses. 
26.  (II)  General  and  Field  Entomology. — Primarily  for  sophomores  intending 
to  major  in  one  of  the  biological  sciences;  other  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors 
may  elect.  The  lectures  are  devoted  to  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  en- 
tomology; structure  and  metamorphosis;  the  more  important  methods  and  materials 
for  control  of  injurious  species;  a  survey  of  the  more  conspicuous  and  important 
insects  with  particular  attention  to  the  fauna  of  New  England.  A  laboratory 
period  will  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  formation  of  a  collection  of  insects. 
Until  about  April  10th,  this  work  will  be  done  indoors  and  will  consist  of  lectures 
and  practical  work  preparatory  to  the  field  work  after  that  date.  Collections  made 
by  the  students  are  studied  in  later  courses. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  F.;  .1:00-2:40  Tu.  or  W.                                         Professor  Alexander. 

51.  (I)  Pests  of  Special  Crops. — For  juniors  and  seniors  not  specializing  in  en- 
tomology. The  laboratory  work  in  this  course  is  chiefly  individual.  Students 
specializing  in  subjects  other  than  entomology,  who  desire  a  more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  insects  connected  with  their  major  lines  of  work,  can  obtain  it  through 
this  course.  Work  in  the  laboratory  consists  of  identification,  life-history  studies 
and  control  measures  of  important  insect  pests.  Work  of  this  nature  is  available  on 
pests  of  field  crops,  market-garden  crops,  fruits,  flowers,  shade  trees  and  shrubs, 
forest  trees,  household  articles,  domestic  animals,  and  man. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.  Dr.  Sh.w. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

53.  (I)  Applied  Entomology. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The  laboratory 
work  is  chiefly  individual.  Studies  on  the  more  important  insect  pests,  their  life- 
histories,  damage,  identification,  and  methods  of  control.  Special  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  use  of  entomological  literature,  methods  of  preparing  scientific 
papers,  and  the  general  principles  of  insect  control. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  -  Dr.  Shaw. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Classification  of  Insects. — Primarily  for  juniors  specializing  in 
entomology.  Laboratory  work  on  the  identification  of  the  major  orders  of  insects. 
In  Course  56,  the  immature  stages  of  insects,  with  particular  stress  on  their  structure 
and  recognition. 

3  2-hour  laboratory   periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                       Professors  Alexander  and  Crampton. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26,  Entomology  57,  previously  or  concurrently. 
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57.  (I)  Insect  Morphology. — Primarily  for  juniors  specializing  in  entomology, 
and  for  a  limited  number  of  others  having  the  prerequisite.  The  lectures  treat  of 
the  internal  and  external  anatomy  of  insects,  particular  stress  being  placed  on  those 
structures  needed  in  classification,  for  use  in  the  parallel  Course  55.  In  the 
laboratory,  the  internal  and  external  anatomy  of  the  more  important  groups  is 
studied,  with  emphasis  on  those  characters  most  used  in  the  determination  of 
insects. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

10:00-10:50  F.;  1:00-2:40  M.  Tu.  F.  Professor  Crampton. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

72.  (II)  Forest  and  Shade-Tree  Insects. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The 
lecture  work  deals  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  controlling  insects  which 
attack  shade  trees,  forests  and  forest  products.  The  laboratory  periods  are  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  more  important  species,  their  identification,  biology,  and  specific 
control  measures.    One  afternoon  for  a  field  excursion  is  required. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  W.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.                                                       Professor  Alex.4nder. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  55,  56,  and  57  desirable. 

74.  (II)  Medical  Entomology. — For  juniors.  Diseases  of  man  and  animals  that 
are  transmitted  by  insects  and  other  arthropods.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  such 
transmission  under  war  conditions,  and  to  camp  sanitation  and  similar  topics. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Crampton. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

79.  (I)  Animal  Ecology. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Designed  for  students  special- 
izing in  entomology,  zoolog}^  and  related  fields.  The  course  deals  with  the  relation 
of  animals  to  their  environment,  covering  the  phj^sical  factors  as  temperature, 
moisture,  light,  etc.,  and  the  biotic  factors  as  neighbors,  competitors,  predators,  etc. 
Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  communities  are  studied.  The  student  is  shown  not 
only  that  animals  do  things,  but  why  they  make  definite  responses  to  the  environ- 
mental factors.  Actual  measurement  of  the  environmental  factors  and  responses  of 
the  animals  in  the  field  and  laboratory  are  included. 

2  class  hours;    1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;   2:50-4:30  M.  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26  or  Zoology  1. 

80.  (II)  Insect  Control. — For  seniors;  qualified  juniors  may  elect.  The  scientific 
basis  of  insect  control  is  considered  from  the  chemical,  biological,  ecological,  me- 
chanical, and  legislative  approaches.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  composition, 
manufacture,  preparation,  and  reactions  of  insecticides,  and  the  use  of  resistant 
hosts,  micro-organisms  and  the  larger  parasites  and  predators  that  might  be  used  in 
the  control  of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

Prerequisites,  Entomology  53,  55,  and  57;  79  and  81  desirable. 

81.  (I)  Physiological  Entomology. — For  seniors;  qualified  juniors  may  elect.  A 
detailed  consideration  is  given  to  the  organ  systems,  showing  the  functions  such  as 
nutrition,  respiration,  and  growth,  and  the  relationship  of  physiology  to  behavior. 
A  portion  of  the  laboratory  time  will  be  devoted  to  assigned  individual  problems 
dealing  with  any  phase  of  insect  biology  or  control  and  conducted  on  a  research 
basis. 

1   class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  2:.50-4:30  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

Pierequisite,  Entomology  26;  55,  56,  and  57  desirable. 

87.  (I)  88.  ''ID  Special  Problems  in  Entomology. — For  seniors  and  graduate 
students.  Problem  work  in  many  fields,  as  apiculture,  biological  control  and  in- 
sectary   practice,   insecticides,   morphology,   and    classification.     Intended   primarily 
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to  introduce  qualified  students  to  research  metiiods  in  some  branch  of  entomology. 
Excess  departmental  credits  are  necessary  for  election.  ^ 

Credit,  1,  2  or  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

Prerequisites,  Entomology  26,  53,  55,  57,  and  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by 
any  other  courses  in  the  restricted  field  of  the  problem. 

90.  (II)  Evolution. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
tlie  universal  scope  and  operation  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  the  course  includes  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  probable  origin  and  evolution  of  matter  as  viewed  in  the  light 
of  modern  physical  and  chemical  research;  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  the  earth;  the  changes  in  the  earth,  preparatory  to  the 
production  of  life;  the  physical  and  chemical  basis  of  life;  the  probable  steps  in 
the  formation  of  living  matter,  and  the  theories  concerning  it;  the  evolution  of 
living  things;  the  developmental  history  of  man,  and  of  the  races  of  mankind;  the 
evolution  of  human  intelligence,  languages,  culture,  institutions,  etc.,  and  man's 
probable  future  in  the  light  of  his  past  development.  Especial  consideration  is 
given  to  the  factors  of  evolution,  the  basic  principles  of  heredity,  variation,  and 
similar  topics,  with  particular  reference  to  their  application  to  human  welfare. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.  Professor  Crampton. 

Apiculture. 
Elective  Courses. 
66.  (II)  Introductory    Beekeeping. — For    juniors    and    seniors.      The    laboratory 
work  consists  of  a  study  of  beekeeping  equipment  and  the  methods  of  assembling 
this  material;  a  study  of  pollen  and  honey  plants;  spring  management.     The  lec- 
tures are  intended  to  give  the  student  a  broad  grasp  of  the  entire  field  of  beekeep- 
ing, considering  such  subjects  as  history;  statistics  of  beekeeping  in  America;  the 
races  of  bees;  methods  of  management;  bee-diseases;   pollination;   queen-rearing. 
2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  M.  Dr.  Shaw. 

85.  (I)  Advanced  Beekeeping. — For  seniors.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of 
fall  management,  care  of  the  honey  crop,  preparation  of  colonies  for  wintering, 
bee-diseases,  and  some  simple  types  of  biometrical  problems.  The  lectures  consider, 
among  other  things,  the  phj'sical  and  chemical  characteristics  of  honey  and  wax; 
chemical  tests  to  detect  adulteration  of  honey;  bee-diseases;  and  biometry. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Dr.  Shaw. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  66. 

Zoology. 
The  courses  in  zoology  have  two  major  aims:  (1)  to  offer  students  an  opportunity 
to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  scientific  method  as  a  part 
of  a  liberal  education;  and  (2)  to  provide  training  of  a  more  vocational  nature  for 
prospective  graduate  students  in  biology,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  related  fields,  as 
well  as  future  teachers  and  laboratory  technicians  in  the  biological  sciences. 

Elective  Courses. 
1.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Zoology. — (Constitutes  one  semester  of  the  fresh- 
man course  in  biology).  For  freshmen;  sophomores  may  elect.  This  course  pro- 
vides an  introduction  to  the  principles  of  biology,  with  special  reference  to  the 
zoological  aspects.  The  sti-ucture  and  activities  of  a  representative  vertebrate 
animal,  the  frog,  are  considered  in  detail  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  utilized 
in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Brief  introductions 
are  given  to  the  principles  of  classification,  nutrition,  structure  and  functions  of 
protoplasm,  genetics,  heredity,  development,  and  evolution. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.;   1:00-2:40  M.  F.  or  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  or 
10:00-11:50  F.,  2:50-4:30  W.  or  2:50-4:30  Tu.,  1.00-2:40  W. 

Assistant  Professor  Woodside. 
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25.  (I)  General  Zoology. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A 
consideration  of  the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  their  phylogeny,  dis- 
tribution, abundance,  ecology,  life  histories,  and  morphology  of  typical  species. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  those  animals  of  importance  to  man,  in- 
cluding the  parasites  of  man  and  his  domestic  animals,  food  animals,  and  those 
otherwise  of  commercial  importance  (exclusive  of  insects  which  are  considered  in  a 
separate  course,  Entomology  26).  The  course  is  designed  to  afford  students  an 
opportunity  to  apply  biological  principles  learned  in  earlier  courses  and  to  become 
familiar  with  the  zoology  of  one's  surroundings. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1.00-2:40  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

50.  (II)  Elements  of  Histology  and  Microscopic  Technique. — For  juniors; 
seniors  and  graduate  students  may  elect.  The  course  comprises  (1)  a  study  of 
animal  tissues,  (2)  a  consideration  of  the  principles  and  methods  involved  in 
microtechnique,  (3)  a  series  of  practical  exercises  in  preparing  animal  tissues  for 
microscopic  examination.  Registration  limited  to  15  students  per  section;  consult 
instructor  for  section  assignment. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  F.;  Sect.  I,  10:00-11:50  M.  W.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-2:40  Tu.;  1:55-3:35  Th. 

Dr.  Travee. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

65.  (I)  66.  (II)  Comparative  Vertebrate  Zoology. — For  juniors,  seniors,  and 
graduate  students.  A  course  dealing  with  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  prin- 
cipal organ  systems  of  repi'esentatives  of  the  various  classes  of  chordate  animals. 
The  course  is  arranged  to  run  throughout  the  year  and  is  required  of  students 
specializing  in  zoology,  and  recommended  for  premedical  students,  students  of 
historical  geology,  and  wildlife  management. 

1   class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  1:00-4:30  M.  or  1:00-4:30  Th.  Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1.    Zoology  65  is  prerequisite  for  Zoology  66. 

69.  (I)  70.  (II)  Invertebrate  Zoology. — For  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  students. 
Zoology  69  deals  with  animal  parasitology,  comprising  also  an  introduction  to  pro- 
tozoology and  helminthology.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  more  important  para- 
sites of  man  and  his  domesticated  animals:  causative  agents,  life  cycles,  hosts,  modes 
of  transmission,  treatment,  and  methods  of  control.  In  Zoology  70,  particular  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  phyla  Coelenterata,  Annelida,  MoUusca,  Arthropoda,  and 
Echinodermata;  lesser  phyla  are  briefly  considered.  Phylogeny,  evolutionary  trends, 
and  comparative  morphology  are  stressed. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

For  69,  10:00-10:50  W.;  10:00-11 :50  M.  F.    For  70,  by  arrangement        Dr.  Traver. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Vertebrate  Embryology. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students; 
juniors  may  elect  with  permission  of  instructor.  The  study  of  vertebrate  em- 
bryology generally  assumes  a  knowledge  of  comparative  vertebrate  anatomy.  A 
thorough  study  is  made  of  the  development  of  representative  animals,  special 
emphasis  being  placed  on  the  amphibian,  the  bird,  and  the  mammal.  General 
embryological  principles  are  stressed  throughout,  and  appropriate  introductions  are 
given  to  the  endocrines  of  reproduction  and  to  experimental  embryology.  The 
work  is  arranged  to  run  through  the  year.  Students  may  elect  Course  75  without 
continuing  Course  76,  but  may  not  elect  Course  76  without  having  had  Course  75 
or  its  equivalent. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  1:00-2:40  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Woodside. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 
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80.  (II)  Ornithology  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  82.  For  juniors  and 
seniors;  others  may  elect.  The  birds  of  the  northeastern  United  States,  including 
a  study  of  the  morphology,  taxonomy,  ecology,  and  zoogeography  of  the  more  com- 
mon forms.  Field  trips  and  museum-laboratory  work  are  required.  The  course  is 
required  of  students  in  wildlife  management  and  recreational  leadership.  A  knowl- 
edge of  comparative  anatomy  is  advised. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.;  10:00-11:50  Tu.;  2:50-4:30  F.  Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

82.  (II)  Vertebrate  Zoology  (1943-44). — Alternates  with  Course  80.  For  juniors 
and  seniors;  others  may  elect.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
vertebrate  fauna  of  New  England,  including  studies  on  identification,  ecology,  life 
history  and  distribution.  The  course  is  required  of  students  in  wildlife  management 
and  is  recommended  for  students  specializing  in  zoology  and  recreational  leadership. 
A  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  is  advised. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3, 

9:00-9:50  Tu.;  10:00-11:50  Tu.,  2:50-4:30  F.  Assistant  Professor  MacCoy. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

85.  (I)  Classes  of  Arthropods  Other  Than  Insects. — For  seniors;  juniors  may 
elect.  Arthropods  are  studied  from  the  phylogenetic  standpoint,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  their  relationship  to  the  origin  and  evolution  of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.                            Professor  Crampton. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

86.  (II)  Fisheries  Management  (1942-43).— I'or  seniors.  A  course  for  those 
students  intending  to  pursue  wildlife  conservation  as  a  profession,  and  of  primary 
importance  to  those  specializing  in  wildlife  management.  The  life  histories  of  game 
and  forage  species,  and  the  ecology  of  ponds  and  streams  will  be  reviewed.  Prin- 
ciples of  fish  culture  and  the  management  of  public  waters  for  fishing  purposes  will 
be  emphasized.  Students  should  have  a  background  of  zoology,  vertebrate  zoology, 
ecology  (Entomology  79),  and  wildlife  conservation.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3 
10:00-10:50    M.    F.;    1:00-4:30    Tu.                             Assistant    Professor    MacCoy. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Zoology. — For  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. Qualified  graduate  students  and  seniors  who  have  met  departmental  require- 
ments for  specialization  in  the  field  of  zoology  may  arrange  for  work  on  a  special 
problem  in  zoology. 

Credit,  3. 
The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

Biological  Field  Studies. 

The  offerings  in  biological  field  studies  are  (1)  for  students  specializing  in 
recreational  leadership  and  (2)  for  students  desiring  knowledge  and  ability  in 
leadership  in  the  field.  Each  course  emphasizes  the  identification  of  natural  historj'^ 
materials  in  the  outdoors,  conservation  ideals,  scientific  concepts,  and  visual 
processes  in  education,  as  well  as  the  techniques  of  leadership. 

Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Biological  Field  Studies. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Course  51 
is  devoted  to  field  studies  with  fall  flowers,  trees  in  winter,  wood  .specimens,  ever- 
greens and  the  making  of  terraria.  Course  52  deals  with  topography,  glaciers, 
minerals,  birds,  and  spring  flowers  with  special  emphasis  on  methods,  skills,  and 
techniques  of  leadership  in  nature  education.  These  courses  are  required  of  stu- 
dents specializing  in  recreational  leadership. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  field  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Vinal. 
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61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Public  Relations  in  >]atuee  Recreation. — For  juniors  and 
seniors  specializing  in  recreational  leadership;  others  may  elect  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  instructor.  A  course  in  public  contacts  designed  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  student  the  natural  history  background  with  which  one  must  be 
familiar  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  public  work.  Topography,  water  ways,  natural  areas 
in  relation  to  community  planning,  and  nature  recreation  are  some  of  the  factors 
to  be  considered.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  survey  of  his  home 
town. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Vinal. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Advanced  Biological  Field  Studies. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
Course  71  is  devoted  to  field  studies  with  bog  plants,  salt  water  aquaria,  shell  fish, 
nature  photography,  lantern  slides.  Course  72  deals  with  weather,  mammals, 
amphibia,  reptiles,  ornamental  plants. 

1    class   hour;    2   2-hour   field   periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Vinal. 

73.  (I)  74.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Natural  Science. — For  juniors  and  seniors 
specializing  in  recreational  leadership. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                             Professor  Vinal. 


GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

Professor  Gordon 

The  departmental  offerings  provide:  (1)  opportunity  for  the  general  student  to 
gain  some  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  phases  of  earth  science;  (2)  a  program  of 
moderate  specialization  for  those  who  are  especially  interested  in  geology.  In  the 
junior-senior  courses  an  additional  period  per  week  may  be  required  without  credit 
for  those  who  are  specializing  in  geology. 

Elective   Courses. 

27.  (I)  Elements  of  Physical  Geology. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors 
may  elect.  An  intro'ductory  course.  Required  as  a  beginning  course  of  students 
who  plan  to  specialize  in  geology.    Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Gordon. 

28.  (II)  Map  Interpretation. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
An  elementary  treatment  of  principles  and  problems  related  to  the  construction,  in- 
terpretation, and  use  of  topographic  maps  with  discussion  of  the  modes  of  origin  of 
land  forms.  This  course  maj^  emphasize  either  (a)  the  mechanical,  mathematical, 
and  conventional  data  and  features  of  maps,  or  (b)  the  geologic  history  of  land 
forms,  depending  on  the  choice  of  the  majority  of  those  who  register  for  the  course. 
Treatment  under  (a)  assumes  knowledge  of  plane  trigonometry.  Field  trips  by 
arrangement. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  .  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Geology  27  or  permission  of  instructor.  Professor  Gordon. 

51.  (I)  Descriptive  Mineralogy. — For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate  students 
may  elect.  Elements  of  crystallography.  Physical  properties,  chemical  composition, 
occurrence,  associations  and  alterations  of  common  minerals.  Practice  in  mineral 
recognition. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Profe.ssor  Gordon. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  and  2. 
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52.  (II)  Elementary  Petrology. — Alternates  with  Course  54,  the  choice  of  year 
depending  generally  upon  the  number  of  registrants  for  each  course.  For  juniors; 
seniors  and  graduate  students  may  elect.  This  course  considers  the  different  classes 
of  rocks  with  reference  to  their  modes  of  occurrence,  structural  features,  and  the 
chemical  and  petrographic  distinctions  within  each  group.  Field  trips  by  arrange- 
ment. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  51. 

54.  (II)  Determinative  Mineralogy. — Alternates  with  Course  52,  the  choice  of 
year  depending  generally  upon  the  number  of  registrants  for  each  course.  For 
juniors;  seniors  and  graduate  students  may  elect.  This  course  applies  blowpipe 
methods  and  simple  chemical  tests,  in  conjunction  with  physical  properties,  in  the 
determination  of  minerals.  Assumes  previous  or  concurrent  work  in  qualitative 
analysis.  Enrollment  restricted  to  not  more  than  14  students.  Field  trips  by 
arrangement. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  51. 

61.  (I)  Physical  History  of  North  America. — For  seniors;  juniors  and  graduate 
students  may  elect.  A  summary  of  the  principal  events  in  the  development  of  the 
continent.  Discussion  of  criteria  used  for  the  determination  of  geologic  and  physi- 
ographic history. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 
Prerequisites,  Geology  27  and  28,  or  permission  of  instructor. 

62.  (II)  Life  through  the  Ages. — For  seniors;  juniors  and  graduate  students 
may  elect.  A  review  of  the  record  of  plants  and  animals  of  the  past.  Not  given  to 
fewer  than  6  students. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 
Prerequisites,  Geologj^  61;  Botany  1;  Zoology  1. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students,  primarily 
those  specializing  in  geology.  The  nature  of  the  work  depends  upon  the  student's 
interest  and  preparation. 

Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gordon. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Professor  Moore,  Professor  Machmer,  Assistant  Professor  Miller, 

Assistant  Professor  Boutelle,  Assistant  Professor  Andersen, 

Mr.  Hannum*,  Mr.  Schoonmaker. 

The  work  of  this  department  has  two  principle  objectives:  (1)  to  develop  habits 
of  logical  and  precise  thinking;  (2)  to  develop  the  technical  skill  necessary  for  the 
successful  application  of  mathematical  principles  in  the  study  of  other  sciences. 

Required  Courses. 
Courses  3  and  4  are  recommended  for  all  students  who  have  adequate  preparation. 
1.  (I)  Algebra. — For  freshmen  who  are  not  taking  Mathematics  3  and  who  do  not 
intend  to  continue  the  study  of  mathematics  (except  as  they  may  elect  Mathe- 
matics 55)  beyond  the  freshman  year.  A  thorough  study  of  the  quadratic  equation, 
simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  systems  of  linear  equations,  determinants,  ele- 
ments of  the  theory  of  equations,  logarithms,  binomial  theorem. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  nulitary  service. 
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2.  (II)  Trigonometrt. — For  freshmen  who  are  not  taking  Mathematics  3  and 
who  do  not  intend  to  continue  the  study  of  mathematics  beyond  the  freshman  year. 
The  development  of  trigonometric  formulas,  transformations,  trigonometric  equa- 
tions, practical  applications  involving  oblique  triangles,  representation  of  loci  by 
graphs. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

3.  (I)  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. — For  freshmen.  This  course  is  designed  to 
furnish  the  necessary  drill  and  groundwork  for  many  of  the  advanced  scientific  and 
practical  courses.  Determinants,  elements  of  theory  of  equations,  logarithms,  ex- 
ponential equations,  binomial  theorem,  permutations  and  combinations,  probability, 
complex  numbers.  The  development  of  trigonometric  formulas,  trigonometric 
equations,  DeMoivre's  Theorem.  Applications  in  solving  oblique  triangles,  repre- 
sentation of  loci  by  graphs  and  equations  in  Cartesian  and  polar  coordinates. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

4.  (II)  Analytic  Geometry. — For  freshmen.  A  study  of  the  line,  circle,  and 
conic  sections  as  well  as  certain  higher  plane  curves. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  Mathematics  2  or  3. 

Elective  Courses. 

29.  (I)  Differential  Calculus. — For  sophomores  and  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
The  basic  ideas  and  methods  of  the  differential  calculus.  The  course  aims  to  give 
the  student  a  realization  of  the  power  of  the  calculus  as  an  instrupient  of  analysis. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4. 

30.  (II)  Integral  Calculus. — For  sophomores  and  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
A  continuation  of  Mathematics  29  into  the  field  of  the  integral  calculus,  with  special 
emphasis  on  applications  to  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The    Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  29. 

55.  (I)  Mathematics  of  I'inance.— For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The  mathe- 
matical principles  of  simple  and  compound  interest,  annuities,  depreciation,  valua- 
tion of  bonds,  insurance.  The  development  and  application  of  aids  to  computation 
in  problems  arising  from  financial  transactions. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1  or  3. 

60.  (II)  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry  (1943-44). — For 
juniors  and  seniors.  The  trigonometry  of  the  sphere  with  applications  to  terrestrial 
and  celestial  problems.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  higher  plane  curves  and 
the  analytic  representation  of  points,  lines,  and  surfaces  in  space.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 
3  class  hours.  ,  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 
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62.  (II)  Statistics.— For  juniors  and  seniors.  Tiie  fundamental  mathematical 
principles  of  statistical  analysis.  The  derivation  of  the  basic  formulas  used,  and 
the  study  and  discussion  of  such  topics  as  averages,  dispersion,  skewness,  curve 
fitting,  least  squares,  linear  and  curvilinear  correlation,  probability  curve,  probable 
error,  sampling,  reliability. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4. 

65.  (I)  Theory  of  Equations  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  An  introduc- 
tion to  advanced  algebra.  A  discussion  of  the  conditions  for  and  methods  of  solving 
algebraic  and  transcendental  equations;  ruler  and  compass  constructions;  systems 
of  equations;  determinants  and  matrices;  symmetric  functions;  resultants;  dis- 
criminants; invariants;  the  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

0:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Boutelle. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4. 

66.  (II)  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  study  of  various  methods  employed  in  the  modern  treatment  of  the  geometry  of 
points,  lines,  and  conies.  Such  topics  as  homogeneous  point  and  line  coordinates; 
infinite  elements;  harmonic  division;  groups  of  transformations  and  their  invari- 
ants; and  the  elements  of  projective  and  other  geometries,  will  be  considered. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4. 

71.  (I)  Vector  Analysis  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  algebra  and 
calculus  of  vectors.  Applications  to  physics  and  other  fields  will  be  considered. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 
Prerequisites,  Mathematics  30;  Physics  26. 

72.  (II)  History  op  Mathematics  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study 
of  the  great  agencies  which  have  developed  progress  in  mathematics.  Desirable  for 
students  planning  to  teach  mathematics.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite.  Mathematics  30. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations. — For  seniors;  juniors 
may  elect.  A  course  devoted  to  the  topics  of  the  calculus  more  advanced  than  those 
encountered  in  Mathematics  29  and  30,  such  as  series,  expansion  of  functions,  en- 
velopes, partial  differentiation  and  multiple  integrals.  This  work  is  followed  by  a 
study  of  differential  equations,  a  subject  which  dominates  the  field  of  applied 
mathematics. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Moore  and  Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

Astronomy  and  Meteorology. 

57.  (I)  Meteorology. — For  juniors  and  seniors.     A  consideration  of  weather  ele- 
ments, air  masses,  frontal  structures  and  storms,  the  construction  and  interpretation 
of  weather  maps  and  the  general  principles  of  weather  forecasting. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Lanphe.^r. 
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58.  (II)  Astronomy. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  course  deals  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  through  which  astronomical  phenomena  are  observed;  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the  solar  system,  stars,  galaxies.  The 
chief  objective  is  to  make  the  student  alive  to  the  beauty  and  order  revealed  in 
the  sky. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.                                                                             Professor  Lanphear. 

PHYSICS. 

Professor  Powers,  Associate  Professor  Alderman,  Dr.  Ross,  Mr.  Minzner. 

The  courses  in  this  department  present  a  basic  study  of  the  physical  laws  and 
phenomena  of  nature  with  special  emphasis  on  the  applications  of  the  principles 
studied.  These  courses  furnish  satisfactory  training  for  pre-medical  students  and 
for  prospective  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

Elective  Courses. 

25.  (I)  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat. — -For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may 
elect.  This  course  is  lai-gely  a  study  of  the  following  and  related  topics;  equilibrium 
of  bodies;  forms  of  energy  and  work;  motion;  fluids;  surface  tension;  molecular 
phenomena;  elasticity;  wave-motion;  sound;  thermometry  expansion;  hygometry; 
transmission  of  heat;  changes  of  state;  radiation. 

3  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2. 

26.  (II)  Light  and  Electricity. — For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect. 
Includes  wave-theory  of  light;  optical  instruments;  analysis  of  light;  interference; 
polarization;  magnetism;  electrostatics;  production  and  properties  of  electric  cur- 
rents; electrical  appliances  and  machines;  oscillatory  circuits;  vacuum  tubes,  and 
related  topics. 

3  class  hours;    1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  25. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Photo-electricity,  Thermionics,  and 
Applications. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Course  51  deals  largely  with  direct  currents; 
Coui'se  52  with  alternating  currents,  applications  of  thermionics,  and  photo-elec- 
tricitv  These  courses  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  good  training  in  theory  and 
methods  of  measurement  in  the  subjects  indicated,  which  are  useful  in  many  fields 
of  investigation.  Modern  methods  are  stressed  and  instruments  of  precision  are 
used. 

2   class  hours;    1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.,  Th.;  Sect.  I,  10:00-11:50  Tu.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-2:40  F. 

Professor   Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26  and  Mathematics  29  for  Course  51 ;  Physics  51  for  Course 
52. 

53.  (I)  Thermodynamics. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  heat  ex- 
changes and  energy  changes  due  to  heat  in  systems  of  matter.  The  subject  material 
and  experimental  methods  are  useful  in  other  branches  of  science. 

2  class  hours;    1   2-lionr  laboratoiy  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;   l:.55-3:35  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Alderman. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 
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54.  (II)  Optics. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  An  intermediate  course  in  the 
theory  of  light.  Work  in  geometrical  and  physical  optics  is  done.  Precision  instru- 
ments are  used  in  the  laboratory. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit   3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

55.  (I)  MECH.4NICS. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Development  of  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  dynamics  with  applications  to  particles  and  rigid  bodies  in  translation 
and  rotation.     One  laboratory  period  may  be  substituted  for  one  class  hour. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  other  hours  by  arrangement.                                            Dr.  Ross. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

58.  (II)  Elements  of  Photography. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Discussion  of 
types  of  cameras,  lenses,  films,  exposure  meters,  processing  of  films  and  papers, 
enlarging,  composition,  color  photography,  photomicrography.  A  2-hour  laboratoiy 
period  may  be  substituted  for  the  class  hour. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

2:50-3:35  W.  Professor  Powers. 

60.  (II)  Sound  and  Acoustics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.     A  study  of  the  vibra- 
tions, vibrating  bodies,  coupled  systems,  sound  structure,  and  acoustic  properties. 
The  work  will  include  many  applications  of  sound  to  technical   and  commercial 
fields. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  55  or  its  equivalent. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Advanced  Experimental  Work  in  Selected  Topics. — For  seniors. 
These  courses  are  largely  experimental,  and  the  subject  matter  is  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student.    The  research  viewpoint  is  emphasized.    The  class 
hour  is  used  for  a  course  in  precision  of  measurements. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit   3. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26;  51  and  52;  or  53  and  54;   Mathematics  29  and  30. 

85.  (I)  86.  (II)  Modern    Physics. — For    seniors.      Typical    subjects    studied    are 
theories  of  the  atom,  radiation,  quantum  theory;  spectra.  X-ray  analysis,  etc. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Powers. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26,  51,  54;  or  equivalent;  Mathematics  29  and  30. 
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Division  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Professor  Mackimmie. 

ECONOMICS. 

Professor  Gamble,  Professor  Cance,  Assistant  Professor  Smart, 
Associate  Professor  Rohr,  Mr.  Colwell*,  Miss  Shoul. 

The  aims  of  the  department  are  two:  (1)  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
economic  theory  and  of  the  application  of  economics  to  the  organization  of  Society; 
(2)  to  provide  students  with  the  elementary  training  necessary  for  business  voca- 
tions. 

Required  Course. 

25.  (I)  and  (II)  Elements  of  Economics. — For  sophomores.  Definitions  and  intro- 
ductory principles  of  production,  exchange,  and  the  financial  organization  of  society, 
with  a  short  survey  of  the  economics  of  distribution  and  the  use  of  wealth  and  in- 
come. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

Elective  Courses. 

26.  (II)  Elements  of  Distribution. — For  sophomores.  A  continuation  of  Course 
25  with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  wealth  and  income  distribution. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3, 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Gamble. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  25. 

51.  (I)  Economics  of  Business  and  Industry. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect. 
The  application  of  economics  to  business.  A  presentation  of  the  industrial  relation- 
ships and  the  principles  upon  which  the  production  of  economic  goods  is  based. 
Problems  arising  from  the  development  of  mass  production,  competitive  enterprises, 
diversification  of  industry  and  social  control;  working  relations.  Some  study  will 
be  made  of  the  corporation,  its  effectiveness,  and  its  social  influences. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Colwell. 

52.  (II)  Money,  Banking,  and  Credit. — For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents may  elect.  A  critical  survey  of  the  development  and  operation  of  the  mone- 
tary and  banking  systems  of  the  United  States. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Gamble. 

53.  (I)  Marketing  and  Marketing  Problems. — For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate 
students  may  elect.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Agricul- 
tural Economics  55.  A  study  of  the  forces  and  conditions  which  determine  prices 
and  the  mechanism,  methods,  and  problems  concerned  with  transporting,  storing 
and  distributing  economic  goods.  The  characteristics  and  possibilities  of  the  New 
England  market  are  given  special  attention. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10 :00-10 :50  Tu.'  Th.  S.  Professor  Cance. 

54.  (II)  Corporation  Finance  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  78.  For  juniors 
and  seniors.  Types  of  business  organization  and  their  essential  features;  the  nature 
and  growth  of  the  corporation  and  its  economic  and  social  significance;  types  of 
securities  used  for  raising  capital;  promotion;  financial  structure  of  various 
types  of  concerns;  administration  of  income;  control;  holding  company  finance; 
corporate  failure  and  reorganization  are  considered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Colvitell. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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55.  (I)  Economics  of  Consumption. — For  juniors;  seniors  and  graduate  students 
may  elect.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  a  consideration  of  the  importance  of  con- 
sumption in  modern  industry  and  commerce.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  laws  of 
consumption,  standards  of  living,  sources  of  and  factors  determining  family  incomes, 
and  of  the  administration  of  these  incomes  as  shown  by  the  expenditures  of  the 
nation  and  of  various  groups.  The  relation  of  consumption  to  the  problems  of 
population  and  to  the  development  of  society  is  also  studied. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

56.  (II)  Business  and  Consumer  Association  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. A  study  of  the  principles,  practices,  and  possible  economic  and  social  signifi- 
cance of  trade  associations,  consumer  cooperatives,  voluntary  chains  and  other 
mutual  groupings  for  economic  purposes.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

58.  (II)  Business  Law. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  This  course  consists  of 
a  particular  study,  drawing,  reading,  and  interpretation  of  contracts  and  sales;  with 
specific  problem  work.  Fundamentally,  it  is  a  course  in  logical  reasoning  using  legal 
principles  as  its  basic  material.  Wills,  commercial  paper,  carriers,  real  estate  agency, 
public  and  personal  rights  presented  by  lecture  during  the  course. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

■9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

75.  (I)  Current  Economic  Problems. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students;  juniors 
may  elect.  An  advanced  course  for  those  desirous  of  studying  more  intensively 
some  current  economic  problems.  Studies  in  economic  philosophy  and  the  economic 
aspects  and  consequences  of  progress  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  and 
current  economic  questions  are  some  of  the  problems  discussed.  Students  will  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  lines  of  individual  interest. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

76.  (II)  Principles  of  Transportation. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students; 
juniors  may  elect.  The  development  of  highway,  waterway,  and  railway  transpor- 
tation, and  its  relation  to  the  agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the 
country;  the  principles  governing  the  operation  and  control  of  transportation 
agencies;  present-day  problems  relating  to  the  shipment  of  farm  and  industrial 
products,  rates,  facilities,  and  services;  methods  of  reducing  wastes  in  transporta- 
tion; the  economics  of  the  good  roads  movement  and  of  motor  transportation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

77.  (I)  Economics  of  International  Trade  (1943-44). — Alternates  with  Course 
79.  For  seniors;  juniors  and  graduate  students  may  elect.  A.  study  of  the  policies, 
principles,  and  practices  of  international  trade. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9 :00-9 :50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Gamble. 

78.  (II)  Public  Finance  (1943-44). — Alternates  with  Course  54.  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  Principles  of  public  revenues  and  expenditures  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
systems  and  problems  of  taxation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-ll  :50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Gamble. 

79.  (I)  Labor  Problems  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  77.  For  juniors  and 
seniors.  An  analysis  of  the  background  and  character  of  the  modern  labor  problem 
with  special  references  to  the  United  States.    Topiics  to  be  considered  include  the 
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problems  of  wages,  hours,  working  conditions  and  unemployment;  the  trade  union 
movement;  and  some  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  peace. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Gamble. 

80.  (II)  Economic  Theory  and  Social  Progress  (1943-44). — For  seniors  and 
graduate  students.  This  course  logically  follows  Economics  75  and  is  designed  to 
point  out  the  principles  and  philosophies  underlying  current  economic  thought  and 
social  practices.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Canoe. 

81.  (I)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  This 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying 
the  accounting  system  in  the  gathering,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting 
data,  and  the  methods  used  in  accounting  and  preparing  the  usual  types  of  business 
statements  for  individual  proprietorship  businesses  and  partnerships.  The  man- 
agerial uses  of  accounting  as  a  means  of  business  control  are  the  keynote  of  the 
course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  W.;  2:50-4:30  M.  F.  Mr.  Colwell  and  Assistant  Professor  Sm.\rt. 

82.  (II)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect. 
This  course  covers  the  problems  of  partnership  and  corporation  accounting.  Con- 
siderable time  is  spent  on  problems  in  amortization,  depreciation,  and  the  prepara- 
tion, analysis   and  interpretation  of  financial  statements. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  W.;  1:55-3:35  M.  F.  Mr.  Colwell  and  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  81. 

85.  (I)  Legal  Aspects  of  Economic  Transactions. — For  seniors  and  graduate 
students.    A  continuation  of  Course  58. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  58. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  SEMiNAR.^For  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Research  in 
economic  theory;  problems  of  labor,  commerce,  and  industry.  If  desirable,  some 
other  economic  study  may  be  substituted. 

1  or  2  2-hour  conference  periods.  Credit,  1  to  3. 

The  Department. 

95.  (1)  96.  (II)  Business  Practices  and  Cost  Accounting.— For  a  limited  num- 
ber of  qualified  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The  application  of  accounting  tech- 
niques to  industrial  costs.  The  second  semester  deals  with  the  application  of  ac- 
counting principles  to  representative  types  of  business  and  the  study  of  Federal 
Income  Tax  and  Social  Security  Accounting  problems. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Administration. 

Elective  Courses. 

28.  (II)  State  and  Local  GovfiRNMENT. — For  sophomores.    A  survej'-  of  the  gov- 
ernmental structure  and  functions  of  the  American  state  and  its  local  governments- 
county,  city,  town,  and  village.    This  course  is  designed  to  complete  the  survey  in 
the  American  government  course  offered  by  the  history  department. 
3  cla.ss  hours.  Credit,  3, 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Rohr. 
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61.  (1)  62.  (II)  Public  Administration. — For  juniors,  seniors,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents. A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  public  administration.  Subjects  treated  in 
the  first  semester  include;  the  relationship  of  the  administration  to  the  other 
branches  of  government;  organizatian  and  structure;  central  and  local  administra- 
tion; personnel  management;  financial  organization  and  practices;  public  relations; 
planning  and  zoning;  administrative  law.  Second  semester:  the  administration  of 
police  and  fire;  judiciary;  public  health;  welfare;  education;  agriculture;  conserva- 
tion; commerce  and  industry;  public  works.  This  course  must  be  taken  for  the  full 
year. 

3  class  hours.  •  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  Tu.  Th.;  11:00-11:50  S.  Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

Prerequisite,  History  25  or  Economics  28  or  Economics  63. 

63.  (I)  Political  Science  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the 
nature  and  methods  of  political  science;  the  origin,  evolution  and  theory  of  the 
State;  forms,  ends,  and  purposes  of  government;  sovereignty;  civil  and  political 
rights;  constitutions;  law;  public  administration;  public  opinion  and  political 
parties.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

64.  (II)  Municipal  Government  and  Administration'  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  survey  of  the  governmental  structure  and  functions  of  American  munic- 
ipalities, and  a  careful  analysis  of  existing  conditions.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
administrative  problems  arising  from  such  functions  as:  police,  education,  charities 
and  corrections,  finance,  public  works,  taxation,  and  city  planning  and  zoning.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

65.  (I)  Constitutional  Law  (1943-44).— For  juniors  and  seniors;  graduate  stu- 
dents may  elect.  A  study  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  United  States.  The  case 
system  is  used.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

93.  (I)  94,  (II)  Seminar  in   Political   Science. — For  seniors  and  graduate   stu- 
dents.   Research  in  the  field  of  political  science  and  public  administration. 
1  or  2  2-hour  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor   Welles^  Professor   Glick,   Assistant   Professor   Neet, 
Assistant  Professor  Purvis,  Adjunct  Professor  HealdI,  Mr.  Carpenter. 

Education. 

The  courses  in  education  are  planned  (1)  to  prepare  students  who  desire  to  meet 
the  professional  standards  suggested  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools;  (2)  to  prepare 
students  who  desire  the  vocational  teacher-training  certificate  for  teaching  agri- 
culture; (3)  to  provide  training  of  a  cultural  nature  for  the  educated  layman. 

The  student  who  desires  to  meet  the  professional  standards  (16  credits)  suggested 
for  secondary  school  teaching  in  Massachusetts  may  choose  either  the  Two-Year 
Plan  or  the  One-Semester  Plan. 

The  Two-Year  Plan.  Under  this  plan  the  student  is  required  to  take  two  of  the 
following:  Education  74,  83,  88.  The  remaining  10-12  semester  hours  may  be  elected 
from  Education  65,  66,  79,  80,  and  Psychology  55,  85,  88,  92.  (A  maximum  of  six 
semester  hours  may  be  elected  from  Psychology.)     He  is  urged  to  take  at  least  two 

^  State  S'upervisoi'  for  Agricultural  Teacher-Training  i-epresenting  the  State  Department  of 
Education  in  the  administration  of  vocational  agriculture  act.*! 
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courses  in  his  junior  year,  but  if  electing  Practice  Teaching  should  leave  that  until 
senior  year. 

The  One-Semester  Plan.  Under  this  plan  the  student  must  be  recommended  by 
his  major  department  and  is  required  to  take  Education  67,  68,  69,  70,  and  71 
during  the  first  semester  of  his  senior  year.  Enrolment  under  this  plan  is  limited 
to  15  students  a  year. 

The  student  who  desires  the  vocational  teacher-training  certificate  for  teaching 
agriculture  follows  the  plan  outlined  under  Teacher-training  in  Agriculture. 

Teacher-training  in  Agriculture.  To  qualify  for  the  vocational  teacher-training 
certificate  the  student  is  required  to  take  Education  72,  78,  and  82.  Education  65  is 
recommended. 

Elective  Courses. 

65.  (I)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  By 
means  of  case  studies  and  current  educational  literature,  teaching  ideals  and  pro- 
cedures are  set  up.  During  the  final  weeks  of  the  semester  attention  is  given  the 
special  methods  of  teaching  certain  subjects  in  secondary  schools,  and  outstanding 
teachers  are  invited  in  to  present  ideas  in  the  teaching  of  their  special  subjects. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  •  Professor  Welles. 

66.  (II)  History  of  Education. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  opens  a. 
long  vista  in  the  development  of  one  very  important  human  endeavor —  the  passing 
on  to  succeeding  generations  of  the  accumulated  social  heritage  of  the  race.  Social, 
cultural,  and  educational  movements  are  traced  from  early  Greece  to  the  present. 
The  knowledge  of  this  history  is  assuming  greater  importance  for  all  teachers  in  the 
minds  of  educational  supervisors. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

67.  (I)  Psychology  in  Teaching.^ — Only  for  seniors  taking  the  One-Semester 
Plan.  The  psychological  principles  fundamental  to  a  consideration  of  methods  of 
teaching.  These  include  individual  differences,  the  nature  of  learning,  growth  and 
maturation,  behavior  patterns,  transfer  of  training,  etc. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:00  M.  Tu.  F.  Professor  Welles  and  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

68.  (I)  Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Evaluation. — Only  for  seniors  taking 
the  One-Semester  Plan.  A  consideration  of  learning  material  and  its  organization  in 
the  subjects  which  these  students  are  teaching  and  the  preparation  of  detailed 
courses  of  study  in  those  fields  in  the  light  of  accepted  educational  practice.  Atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  best  measures  for  evaluating  the  outcome  of  instruction  in 
those  fields. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  3> 

10:00-12:00  Tu.  Th.;  9:00-11:00  S.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

69.  (I)  Methods  and  Management. — Only  for  seniors  taking  the  One-Semester 
Plan.  The  basic  principles  underlying  all  teaching  and  the  procedure  in  the  most 
approved  methods  will  be  discussed  and  illustrated.  The  aim  of  the  course  is 
to  provide  the  trainee  with  a  solid  pedagogical  basis  for  his  own  experimental  efforts 
at  teaching  so  that  he  may  note  the  things  that  are  important  for  effective  class- 
handling  and  instruction. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  3'> 

8:00-10:00  Tu.  Th.;  1 :00-3:00  W.  Professor  Welles. 

70.  (I)  The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — Only  for  seniors  taking  the 
One-Semester  Plan.    This  course  covers  the  same  material  as  Course  83. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  finst  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-10:00  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 
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71  (I)  Practice  Teaching. — Only  for  seniors  taking  the  One-Semester  Plan. 
Five  school  days  of  teaching  in  neighboring  secondary  schools  under  supervision  of 
competent  teachers  and  members  of  the  staff. 

The  second  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  4. 

Professor  Welles. 

72.  (II)  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture. — For  juniors;  seniors  and  grad- 
uate students  may  elect  with  permission  of  the  head  of  the  department.  The  course 
demands  certain  prerequisites  of  experience  and  objective  which  make  permission 
necessary.  It  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  special  courses  (72,  78,  82)  with  a  survey 
of  vocational  education  and  an  introduction  to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  Information  and  observation  preparatory  to  the  apprenticeship 
course. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 

of  State  Department  of  Education. 

74.  (II)  Secondary  School  Management. — For  seniors.  This  course  emphasizes 
those  matters  that  make  for  conditions  in  which  secondary  school  work  can  be 
done  effectively.  These  of  necessity  include  right  ideas  about  order  and  discipline, 
routine  organization  of  group  work,  adjustments  for  individual  work,  arranging  and 
preserving  right  cooperative  alliances  outside  and  inside  the  schoolroom  with  super- 
visors, fellow  teachers,  pupils  and  patrons  of  the  school.  One  section  of  the  time 
is  given  definitely  to  the  study  of  school  laws  that  teachers  should  know  in  carrying 
on  this  cooperative  alliance  and  is  based  on  actual  cases  from  court  records. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles. 

76.  (II)  Methods  of  Extension  Teaching. — For  jvmiors  and  seniors  specializing 
in  the  divisions  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  home  economics.  The  course  con- 
siders duties  and  objectives  of  extension  workers;  development  of  extension  pro- 
grams to  meet  community  and  regional  problems  from  a  national,  state,  and  local 
point  of  view;  the  evaluation  of  results;  use  and  development  of  leaders;  and 
methods  used  in  extension  work. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Carpenter  and  Extension  Staff. 

78.  (I)  and  (II)  Apprentice  Teaching  in  Agriculture. — For  a  limited  number 
of  qualified  candidates  in  vocational  education.  A  full  year  in  absentia  normally 
following  the  junior  year  in  college,  teaching  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  related 
subjects.  Candidates  should  have  completed  the  course  in  Education  72,  and  in 
Education  65  if  possible,  and  must  apply  early  to  the  head  of  the  department.  Oc- 
casionally open  to  graduate  students. 

Maximum  credit,  6. 
Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 
of  State  Department  of  Education. 

79.  (I)  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. — For  junors  and  seniors.  The 
most  serviceable  tests  and  scales  for  measuring  school  achievement  are  considered; 
test  construction,  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  results  are  studied 
and  practiced.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  informal 
teacher-made  tests  for  diagnostic  and  grading  purposes. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 
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80.  (I)  and  (II)  Observation  and  Practice  Teaching. — For  seniors.  An  oppor- 
tunity to  do  regular  teaching  in  a  cooperating  high  school  within  commuting  dis- 
tance of  the  College.  The  student  works  under  the  direction  of  the  local  school  after 
suitable  adjustments  have  been  made  by  the  department,  with  frequent  checks  by 
some  member  of  its  staff.  This  is  an  individual  arrangement  for  each  student- 
teacher  but  all  meet  in  the  weekly  conference  scheduled  by  the  department. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  3. 
1:55-2:40  Tu.                                   Professor  Welles  and  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

82.  (II)  Technique  of  Teaching  Agriculture. — For  seniors  and  others  qualified, 
by  arrangement  with  the  head  of  the  department.  By  preference  this  course  follows 
Courses  72  and  78.  It  covers  the  material,  methods,  policies,  and  special  require- 
ments of  the  state  for  teaching  agriculture  and  related  subjects  in  vocational  schools. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F'  Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 

of  State  Department  of  Education. 

83.  (I)  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  course 
has  two  main  objectives:  (1)  to  give  a  perspective  of  the  secondary  school  as  to  its 
aims,  relations,  organizations,  and  functions;  (2)  to  present  in  some  detail  the 
agencies  and  operations  that  carry  these  out  through  the  curricula,  schedules, 
and  extra-cui-ricular  activities. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

88.  (II)  Secondary  School  Curriculum. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Principles  of 
curriculum  and  program  construction  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  will  be 
studied  in  class  and  applied  in  the  laboratory.  Each  student  will  work  on  a  de- 
tailed course  of  study  in  his  preferred  teaching  field,  and  study,  in  that  field,  the 
best  examples  of  material,  arrangement,  and  methods  as  shown  in  sample  courses 
from   cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:40  Th.                                        Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

Psychology. 

The  courses  in  psychology  have  three  major  objectives:  (1)  to  inform  our  students 
about  the  development  of  their  mental  and  physical  behavior  and  how  it  can  be 
altered  and  controlled,  thus  giving  them  a  better  understanding  of  themselves  and  of 
other  people;  (2)  to  afford  intensive  background  training  for  those  who  wish  to 
specialize  in  some  phase  of  psychology  and  related  subjects,  such  as  teaching  and  re- 
search in  psychology,  clinical  or  abnormal  psychology,  social  psychiatric  work,  mental 
testing,  child  psychology,  and  personnel  relations;  (3)  to  aid  in  the  training  of 
prospective  secondary  school  teachers,  who  may  elect  any  two  of  the  following 
courses  in  partial  fulfillment  of  their  educational  requirements:  Psychology  55,  85, 
88,  92. 

Required  Course. 

26.  (I)  and  (II)  General  Psychology. — For  sophomores.  This  is  an  introductory 
course  dealing  with  the  theories  and  principles  of  psychology  in  regard  to  the  under- 
standing and  control  of  human  thought,  feeling,  and  action.  Practical  application  of 
psychological  principles  is  stressed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Glick  and  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 
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Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  Experimental  Psychology. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  give  an  understanding  of  the  problems,  experimental  methods,  and  research 
techniques  in  general  experimental  and  applied  psychology.  One  of  the  aims  of  the 
course  is  the  development  of  an  experimental  attitude  concerning  behavior  as  out- 
lined in  psychology. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

55.  (I)  Educational  Psychology. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  The  course 
deals  with  the  native  equipment  of  the  child,  the  nature  of  learning,  individual 
differences,  mental  testing,  transfer  of  training,  etc. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                                                                 Professor  Click. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

85.  (I)  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene. — For  seniors;  juniors  may 
elect.  A  study  of  the  causes,  prevention,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  mental 
abnormalities  with  a  view  toward  better  understanding  and  control  of  oneself. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  following:  sensory  and  motor  disorders,  speech 
problems,  memory  losses  and  other  disorders  of  association,  emotional  extremes, 
feeblemindedness,  nervous  disorders  and  the  insanities.  Mental  health  principles 
applicable  in  the  home  and  school  are  stressed. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

86.  (II)  Industrial  Psychology. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  study  of  the 
human  factor  in  industry  and  business.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an 
understanding  of  the  psychological  principles  and  methods  in  employment,  inter- 
viewing, training,  management  and  motivation,  promotion,  accident  prevention, 
fatigue,  advertising  propaganda,  and  selling.    Field  trips  and  reports. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  .  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

88.  (II)  Psychology  of  Guidance. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  Guidance  is 
conceived  in  a  broad  sense,  and  such  topics  as  religious  and  aesthetic  guidance  are 
considered  as  well  as  vocational  guidance.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study 
of  interests,  aptitudes,  and  personality  traits,  and  the  psychological  devices  for 
measuring  and  evaluating  these  are  considered  and  applied.  Practice  is  given  in 
administering  and  scoring  tests,  and  statistical  devices  are  used  to  interpret  results. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Click. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

90.  (II)  Contemporary  Psychologies  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
study  of  the  history  and  present  status  of  the  schools  of  psychology  with  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  various  theories  and  principles  of  each  as  they  are  applied  to  the  fields 
of  psychology  and  to  the  many  problems  of  human  behavior.  The  following  schools 
are  considered:  structuralism,  functionalism,  Gestalt  Psychology,  behaviorism,  pur- 
posivism,  psycho-analysis,  and  topological  psychology.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite    Psychology  26. 

92.  (II)  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  course  aims  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  mental  and  physical  activities 
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of  the  child  from  birth  through  adolescence.  Psychological  aspects  of  the  following 
topics  will  be  considered:  original  nature,  maturation  and  mental  development, 
emotions,  play,  social  behavior,  language,  speech  defects,  learning,  problems  of 
adolescence,  juvenile  delinquency,  moral  behavior,  personality  and  mental  hygiene. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

95.  (I)  96.  (II)  Seminar  in  Psychology. — For  seniors  specializing  in  psychology. 
The  student  will  be  allowed  to  do  independent  work  and  study  on  special  problems 
or  in  certain  fields  of  psychological  interest.  By  arrangement  with  the  members  of 
the  department. 

Credit,  1. 
Professor  Glick  and  Assistant  Professor  Neet. 

Philosophy. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  philosophy  courses  is  to  investigate  the  various 
phases  of  human  knowledge  and  experience  and  to  evaluate  all  with  reference  to  the 
human  enterprise. 

Elective  Courses. 

61.  (I)  Fundamentals  of  Philosophy  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
general  approach  to  the  study  of  philosophy  both  from  the  standpoint  of  method 
and  content.  This  course  attempts  to  provide  a  background  for  the  understanding 
and  evaluation  of  theories  of  education,  religion,  ethics,  metaphysics,  etc.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit   3. 

10 : 00-10 :50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Glick. 

62.  (II)  History  of  Philosophy  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  survey 
of  the  development  of  thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  recent  past.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  life  as  a  whole  with  emphasis  upon 
ethical,  political,  religious,  educational,  and  metaphysical  problems.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Glick. 

63.  (I)  Logic  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  primary  function  of  logic 
as  conceived  in  this  course  is  to  study  the  rules  and  techniques  of  thinking  as 
applied  to  interpreting  and  evaluating  the  facts  of  science  and  the  data  of  ex- 
perience in  general.  A  secondary  aim  is  to  study  the  structures  of  thought  from 
the  standpoint  of  clearness  and  ease  of  expression  and  the  effectiveness  of  conviction. 
Logic  is  considered  not  only  as  a  tool  but  as  an  art  as  well.  It  should  possess 
something  of  the  thrill  of  a  game  rather  than  the  mere  grind  of  a  chore.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3    class   hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  or  10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Glick. 

64.  (II)  Ethics  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
ethical  theories  and  practices  both  historical  and  contemporary.  Ethical  theories  are 
studied  in  relation  to  different  types  of  civilization  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
evaluate  the  significance  of  each  in  our  present  civilization.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  clasa  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Glick. 
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HISTORY  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  Mackimmie,  Assistant  Professor  Cutler,  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell, 
Assistant  Professor  Caky,  Assistant  Professor  Easton,  Assistant  Professor  Mohler. 

The  courses  in  history  and  sociology  are  planned  with  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
student  that  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  important  factors  and  problems 
in  this  field  of  study  and  life  which  every  active  citizen  and  educated  man  ought 
to  have.  In  addition  they  enable  a  student  to  specialize  in  history  and  sociology 
and  related  science,  or  in  social  work. 


History. 

Elective  Courses. 

5.  (I)  6.  (II)  Modern  European  Civilization. — For  freshmen.  The  first  semester 
covers  the  period  from  the  Renaissance  to  1815 ;  the  second  semester,  the  period  from 
1815  to  the  present.  These  courses  are  required  for  candidates  for  the  B.A.  degree 
but  may  be  elected  independently  by  other  students. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie,  Assistant  Professors  Caldwell  and  Cary. 

25.  (I)  American  Government. — For  sophomores.  A  study  of  the  structure  and 
operation  of  our  federal  government.  The  course  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  Con- 
stitution with  reference  to  its  historical  development  and  interpretation.  Special 
consideration  is  given  to  changes  of  the  twentieth  century  and  to  present-day  prob- 
lems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

27.  (II)  American  Democracy.— For  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors.  An  his- 
torical survey  and  interpretation  of  the  basic  principles  of  American  government 
with  particular  reference  to  the  problems  confronting  democratic  institutions  today. 
Topics  considered  include  a  study  of  the  Constitution,  the  subsequent  extension  of 
democratic  principles,  the  problem  of  civil  liberties,  effects  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion on  democratic  institutions  in  the  twentieth  centuiy,  and  the  threat  of  opposing 
principles  and  ideologies.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  Histoiy  25  or  His- 
tory 59,  60.    Not  offered  1942-43  or  thereafter. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  L 

2:50-3:35  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

29.  (I)  and  (II)  American  Democracy. — For  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors. 
Beginning  with  a  study  of  the  Constitution  and  the  extension  of  democracy,  the 
course  will  then  survey  American  history  since  the  Civil  War.  Emphasis  on  political 
problems  of  the  present  day,  the  threat  to  democracy  of  rival  ideologies,  and  on 
America's  place  in  world  affairs.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  History  60. 
Not  offered  first  semester  1942-43. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professors  Cary  and  Caldwell. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  English  History. — For  sophomores.  Emphasis  on  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  influences,  as  well  as  on  constitutional  development.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie  and  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

52.  (II)  European  Governments. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Forms  and  methods 
of  the  governments  of  Europe:  historic  types  and  theories  of  government,  progress 
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and  problems  of  democracy;  dictatorships  and  totalitarian  governments.  Special 
study  of  the  governments  of  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
Russia. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  '  Professor  Mackimmie. 

58.  (II)  An  Introduction  to  Latin-American  History.— For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  course  dealing  with  the  social,  political,  and  economic  background  of  the  Latin 
American  countries,  beginning  with  pre-columbian  civilizations. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  History  of  the  United  States. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  sur- 
vey of  the  national  political  development  including  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
factors  in  the  growth  of  American  democracy.  The  first  semester  covers  the  period 
to  1865 ;  the  second,  from  1865  to  the  present.  Either  semester  may  be  elected  inde- 
pendently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

'  Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

61.  (I)  Ancient  Greek  History  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  '                                                     Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

63.  (I)  Ancient  Roman  History  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

65.  (I)  Nineteenth  Century  England  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Vic- 
torian society  and  ideals;  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  effects;  growth  of  de- 
mocracy; imperial  development.  Emphasis  on  social  conditions  and  thought  move- 
ments.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

Prerequisite,  History  32. 

67.  (I)  Stuart  England   (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.     The  development 
of  limited  monarchy  is  treated,  but  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  social,  religious, 
and  intellectual  aspects  of  English  life  in  the  period.    Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

Prerequisite,  History  31  or  32. 

69.  (I)  Europe,  1870-1914. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Internal  developments  of 
the  principal  countries,  including  political  and  economic  changes,  social  unrest,  and 
intellectual  currents;  the  development  of  imperialism;  a  detailed  study  of  condi- 
tions and  diplomacy  which  led  to  the  World  War. 

3    class    hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  6  or  32. 

70.  (II)  Europe  Since  1914. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  continuation  of  History 
69,  but  may  be  elected  independently.  Approximately  half  of  the  course  is  devoted 
to  international  affairs,  including  the  first  World  War,  the  Peace  Settlement,  the 
development  of  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  aggression,  and  problems  of  world 
order.  The  other  half  of  the  course  is  a  study  of  internal  developments  in  the  prin- 
cipal European  nations. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  6  or  32. 
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75.  (I)  Medieval  Europe. — For  seniors  only.  Europe  from  the  barbarian  in- 
vasions to  the  Renaissance.  Social  and  economic  conditions,  development  of 
national  monarchies,  the  Church  and  religion,  medieval   culture. 

3   class   hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Cart. 

76.  (II)  History  of  the  Renaissance. — For  seniors  only.  The  later  Middle  Ages; 
the  Church  at  the  height  of  power;  the  rise  of  nationalities;  the  Italian  towns; 
the  New  Learning  and  its  relation  to  art,  science,  invention,  geographical  discov- 
eries; spread  and  effects  of  the  Renaissance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

82.  (II)  Problems  in  American  Diplomatic  History. — For  seniors  only.  Indi- 
vidual investigation  of  source  materials  and  the  literature  on  America's  foreign  poli- 
cies since  1898. 

2  2-hour  class  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gary. 

Religion. 

Elective  Courses. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Introduction  to  the  English  Bible. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  course  is  designed  to  make  students  acquainted  with  the  Bible  as  it  developed 
in  its  historical,  religious,  and  literary  aspects.  The  first  semester  takes  up  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  second  semester  the  New  Testament.  The  course  is  offered  as 
a  whole  but  either  semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                                             Assistant  Professor  Easton. 

57.  (I)  The  Christian  Religion. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  an 
attempt  to  discover  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  Christian  Faith,  its  criticism  of 
modern  society  and  its  teachings  about  God,  Jesus  Christ,  Man,  the  Demonic,  Sin, 
and  Forgiveness.    It  is  recommended  that  Religion  55  and  56  be  taken  first. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Easton. 

58,  (II)  The  Christian  Interpretation  op  History. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  course  makes  a  brief  survey  of  various  interpretations  of  history  and  attempts 
to  discover  the  Christian  meaning  of  history  .with  especial  emphasis  on  individual 
and  social  destiny,  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  role  of  the  Church  in 
history.  It  is  recommended  that  a  student  have  taken  some  course  in  history  or 
philosophy  or  religion. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Easton. 

Sociology. 

Elective  Courses. 

28.  (II)  Elements  op  Sociology. — For  sophomores;  others  admitted  by  permis- 
sion of  instructor.  An  outline  of  the  social  order,  and  of  the  individual  considered 
as  a  member  of  his  various  groups. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.,  or  1:55-2:40  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Systematic  Sociology. — For  juniors;  seniors  may  elect.  A  study 
and  classification  of  the  uniformities  observable  in  human  social  behavior,  with 
practical  application  of  the  findings;  phases  of  social  theory  are  defined;  distinctive 
teachings  of  rural  sociology  are  emphasized.  These  courses  are  sequential,  but  may 
be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11 :00-ll  :50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 
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53.  (I)  An  Intooductory  Study  of  Culture  and  Anthropology. — For  juniors; 
seniors  may  elect.  A  non-technical  sociological  study  of  man  in  the  prehistoric 
periods. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

54.  (II)  Civilization. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  sociological  study  of 
man  in  the  successive  historical  periods;  influential  factors  in  American  life  are 
analyzed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

75.  (I)  Problems  of  Social  Reform. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect.  A  study  of 
abuses  affecting  the  home,  recreation,  race,  business,  industry,  farming,  family 
welfare,  public  health,  government,  international  relations,  mental  disease,  and 
crime;  the  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  of  Massachusetts  as  agencies  of 
reform  receive  special  attention;  social  case  work  is  explained. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

77.  (I)  Sociological  Research  and  Field  Work. — For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect. 
A  study  of  the  methods  of  research  employed  by  sociologists  and  of  the  logical  and 
mathematical  analysis  to  which  the  latter  subject  their  findings;  students,  under 
direction  of  the  instructor,  analyze  and  organize  such  sociological  knowledge  as 
they  acquire  through  their  own  social  service  experience,  and  include  all  in  a  com- 
prehensive report;  projects  must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  instructor. 
6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

Prerequisite,  Sociology  28,  or  the  consent  of  the  instructor. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Seminar. — Enrolment  is  open  to  graduate  students,  and  seniors 
specializing  in  liberal  arts  who  are  qualified.  (Course  79)  Panama  and  Puerto  Rico 
sociologically.  (Course  80)  A  study  of  Utopias  in  literature  and  in  fact.  These 
courses  are  sequential  but  may  be  elected  independently. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                      Assistant  Professor  Cutler. 

84.  (II)  Conservation  of  the  Family. — For  seniors.  A  study  of  some  of  the 
modern  problems  in  family  life ;  ways  in  which  an  individual  and  society  can  help  to 
conserve  the  family;  some  hindrances  to  normal  family  life.  This  course  aims  to 
develop  an  intelligent  social  consciousness  and  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  in 
family  relationships. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                            Professor  Skinner. 

LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Rand,  Professor  Julian,  Professor  Prince,  Associate  Professor  Coding, 
Associate  Professor  Fraker,  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg,  Assistant  Professor 
Troy#,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  Assistant  Professor  Helming,  Miss  Horrigan, 
Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dubois*,  Mr.  Alviani,  Mr.  Varley,  Mr.  Hannum*,  Dr.  Lutge, 
Miss  McNamara,  Mr.  Moss,  Dr.  O'Donnell. 

The  courses  in  English  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  express  themselves  ef- 
fectively and  to  appreciate  the  ideals  of  English-speaking  people  throughout  their 
history;  those  in  French,  Spanish,  and  German  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  these 
languages  for  the  purpose  of  wider  reading  and  research,  leading  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  art  and  the  science  and  the  peoples  concerned;  those  in  Latin  to 

*  On   If-avf;  of  ahsfmff!  for  rnilitiiry   service. 
C  On  leave  of  absence. 
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provide  some  background  for  students  who  have  missed  it  in  secondary  school  and  a 
review  for  students  who  anticipate  a  further  use  of  the  language  after  graduation; 
those  in  music  to  furnish  in  a  non-technical  way  an  understanding  of  the  history 
of  music  and  its  interpretation. 

English. 

Required  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  English  Composition.- — For  freshmen.  Intended  to  teach  straight 
thinking,  sound  structure,  clear  and  correct  expression. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professors  Prince,  and  Rand,  Assistant  Professors  Goldberg, 

Troy,  and  Helming,  Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dubois,  Mr.  Varley. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  A  Survey  of  English  Literature. — For  sophomores.  A  general 
reading  course,  from  the  beginning  of  English  literature  to  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Professors  Prince  and  Rand,  Assistant  Professors  Goldberg, 
Troy,  and  Helming,  Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dubois,  Mr.  Varley. 

29.  (I)  30.  (II)  Oral  English. — For  sophomores.  The  courses  in  oral  English  are 
designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  those  phases  of  speech  that  will  contribute  most 
to  his  general  and  specialized  education.  He  may  take  any  one  or  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: (A)  Fundamentals  of  Oral  English;  (B)  Voice  and  Diction;  (C)  Introduction 
to  Phonetics;  (D)  Speech  for  Teachers;  (E)  Literary  Interpretation;  (F)  Public 
Speaking;  (G)  Choral  Speaking;  (H)  Techniques  of  Discussion,  a  course  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  previous  speech  Training;  (I)  Speech  Re-education,  for  students 
who  have  defective  speech. 

1  clasa  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dow. 

Elective  Courses. 

50.  (II)  Chaucer  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Reading  of  the  principal 
works  of  Chaucer;  a  study  of  Chaucer's  development  as  a  creative  artist;  an  attempt 
to  appreciate  his  humanism.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                           Professor  Prince. 

51.  (I)  The  Renaissance  in  England. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  Renaissance  as  revealed  in  such  writers  as  Spenser,  Bacon,  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  Burton,  and  Hobbs.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Troy. 

54.  (II)  The  Renaissance  in  England  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A 
study  of  Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Donne,  Herrick,  Marvell,  and  other  lyrical 
poets  of  the  period  is  followed  by  special  emphasis  upon  Milton  as  the  culminating 
poet  of  the  Renaissance  in  England.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

55.  (1)  Shakespeare. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  is  based  upon  the 
reading  of  about  thirty  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  attempts  both  to  indicate  the 
evolution  of  the  dramatist  and  to  emphasize  the  A'arious  phases  of  his  art. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 
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57,  (I)  Elizabethan  Dramatists. — For  juniora  and  seniors.  A  study  of  Elizabethan 
Drama,  exclusive  of  Shakespeare,  with  special  consideration  of  the  plays  of  such  men 
ag  Lyly,  Peele,  Greene,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Webster,  Mas- 
singer. 

3  ciasa  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

59.  (I)  English  Prose  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  brief  exposition  of  the  thinking  of  the  period,  in  philosophy,  government, 
and  criticism,  is  followed  by  a  study  of  essayists  and  letter  writers  from  Defoe  to 
Paine.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

60.  (II)  American  Literature  (1942-43). — For  jimiors  and  seniors.  A  course  in 
the  chief  American  writers,  among  those  studied  being  Irving,  Melville,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Thoreau,  Freneau,  Bryant,  Poe,  Longfellow,  and  Whitman.  Given  in  al- 
ternate years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

61.  (I)  Romantic  Poetry  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  chiefly 
in  the  beginning  of  Romanticism  in  English  poetry  as  found  in  the  work  of  Collins, 
Gray,  Burns,  and  Blake,  with  considerable  attention  to  the  culmination  of  Roman- 
ticism in  the  poetry  of  Shelley  and  Keats.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

62.  (II)  Romantic  Poetry  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  contrasting 
study  of  Byron  and  the  Lake  Poets,  and  in  some  ways  a  continuation  of  Course  61. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  "  Professor  Rand. 

64.  (II)  Victorian  Poetry  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites,  Tennyson,  and  Browning.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 

65.  (I)  English  Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — For  juniors  and 
seniors.  A  study  of  the  chief  Romantic  and  Victorian  prose  writers,  especially 
Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

66.  (II)  Modern  Poetry  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course 
attempts  to  trace  the  spirit  of  twentieth  century  poetry  from  such  authors  as 
Hardy,  Whitman,  and  Emily  Dickinson  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Given  in  al- 
ternate years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 

68.  (II)  Modern  Drama  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  traces 
the  development  of  English  drama  from  the  time  of  Ibsen  to  the  present  day.  Its 
purpose  is  to  impart  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  theatre  of  the 
twentieth  century.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

.3  clafis  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 
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70.  (II)  English  Prose  Fiction. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  course  designed  to 
illustrate  the  development  of  English  prose  fiction,  with  emphasis  upon  the  great 
novela   of   the   eighteenth  and  nineteenth   centuries. 

.3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Helming. 

71.  (I)  Biography  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  history  of  biography 
ad  a  literary  type;  discussion  of  leading  biographers  from  Boswell  to  Maurois,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  modern  biographical  method.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11.00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Helming. 

72.  (II)  An  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and  sen- 
iors. A  study  of  major  critical  attitudes  and  principles,  in  relationship  to  philosophic 
background  and  immediate  application.  Designed  for  students  concentrating  in 
languages  and  literature.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

81.   (I)    and   (II)    Creative  Writing. — For  juniors  and  seniors.     Advanced  work 
in  writing  based  upon  specimens  by  authors  of  established  reputation   and  upon 
the  personal  experience  of  the  student.    Not  offered  first  semester  1942-43. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  First  semester.  Dr.  Helming  (1943-44);  8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F. 
Second  semester.  Assistant  Professor  Troy. 

83.  (I)  Library  Research  (1943-44). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Each  student 
makes  a  considerable  investigation  of  a  subject  of  his  own  selection.  An  orderly 
accumulation  of  material  is  followed  by  a  formal  interpretation  of  its  significance. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 

89.  (I)  Dramatic  Production. — A  workshop  course,  primarily  for  students  specializ- 
ing in  recreational  leadership  who  have  been  recommended  by  their  special  adviser 
and  who  are  also  taking  English  90,  57  or  55,  and  68,  but  available  for  other  juniors 
and  seniors  to  a  total  enrollment  of  twenty.  This  course  offers  instruction  and  prac- 
tice in  casting,  directing,  acting,  make-up,  lighting,  and  scenic  design  and  construction. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  S.;  2:50-4:30  Tu.  Th.                                       Professor  Rand  and  Assistant. 

Professor  Robertson. 

90.  (I)  and  (II)  Extempore  Speech. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  The  theory  and 
practice  of  business  and  professional  speech.  During  the  first  semester  preference 
will  be  given,  both  in  enrollment  and  in  instruction,  to  students  whose  marks  in 
English  29  and  30  have  been  above  80%.    Registration  limited. 

3  class  hours.  '  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Dow. 

92.  (II)  Argumentation  and  Oratory. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  It  presents  the 
fundamental  principles  of  argumentation  with  the  principles  and  the  practice  of 
formal  oratory,  prescribing  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  one  original  oration,  and 
reading  in  oratory.  It  is  recommended  for  those  who  desire  to  enter  the  intercollegi- 
ate debate  or  the  Flint  Contest. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 
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French. 

Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  French. — For  freshmen;  sophmores,  juniors,  and  sen- 
iors may  elect.  The  essentials  of  grammar  are  rapidly  taught  and  will  be  accom- 
panied by  as  much  reading  as  possible.  No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied 
toward  a  degree  until  the  close  of  the  second  semester,  except  upon  special 
recommendation  from  the  Dean. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

5.  (I)  6.  (II)  Intermediate  French. — For  freshmen  and  sophomores;  juniors  and 
seniors  may  elect.     Grammar  review  and  composition.    Training  for  rapid  reading. 
The  reading  of  short  stories,  novels,  and  plays,  selected  readings  from  periodicals 
and  scientific  texts  in  the  library. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professors  Fraker  and  Coding. 
Prerequisites,  French  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent. 

7.  (I)  8  (II)  French  Survey. — For  freshmen  and  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors 
may  elect.    A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  French  literature  and  the  develop- 
ment of  French  culture,  with  representative  works  of  the  important  periods. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 

Professor  Prince,  Associate  Professors  Fraker  and  Coding. 
Prerequisite,  French  5  and  6  or  their  equivalent. 

29.  (I)  30.  (II)  French  Classicism  (1943-44).— Alternate  with  Courses  31  and 
32.  For  sophomores;  juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  survey  of  the  Classic 
period,  with  readings  from  representative  works. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

31.  (I)  French  Romanticism  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  29.  For  sopho- 
mores; juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Romantic  period. 
Readings  from  Hugo,  de  Vigny,  Lamartine,  de  Musset,  and  others.  The  influence  of 
English,  German,  and  Italian  literature  is  stressed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Goding. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

32.  (U)  Fbench  Realism  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  30.  For  sopho- 
mores; juniors  and  seniors  may  elect.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Realistic  period  and 
the  modern  writers.  Readings  from  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Stendahl,  Loti,  Daudet,  Ana- 
tole  France,  and  others. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1:55-2:40   M.  W.  F.  Associate   Professor  Coding. 

Prerequisite,  French  31. 

71.  (I)  Voltaire  (1942-43). — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  eighteenth 
century  through  the  life  and  works  of  Voltaire.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

72.  (II)  French  Lyricism  (1942-43). — Alternates  with  Course  80.  For  juniors 
and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  French  lyric  poets,  including  excerpts  in  modern 
translation  from  the  Middle  Ages  and  from  the  various  modern  movements  through 
the  nineteenth  century.     Collateral   readings  and  reports. 

3  cla.ss  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 
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79.  (I)  Introduction  to  France. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  those 
elements  which  lie  back  of  the  cultural  contribution  of  France  to  the  world  civiliza- 
tion. Subjects  studied  will  include  arts,  sciences,  school  systems,  the  press,  the 
family,  social  classes,  influences  of  history  and  geography.  The  assigned  readings 
will  be  drawn  from  contemporary  French  literature.  Given  in  1943-44  and  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Goding. 

80.  (II)  Advance  Grammar  and  Composition  (1943-44).  Alternates  with  Course 
72.  For  seniors;  juniors  may  elect  with  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  thorough 
review  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  and  the  phonetic  method.  The  course  also 
includes  practice  teaching  and  outside  readings  on  methods  of  teaching  French. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                                           Associate  Professor  Coding. 

Spanish. 

Elective  Courses. 

25.   (I)    26.    (II)   Elementary  Spanish. — For   sophomores;    other   students  may 
elect.     Grammar,   exercises  in   composition  and  conversation,   reading   of  selected 
short  stories.    No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree  until  the 
close  of  the  second  semester,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  or  10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Modern   Spanish  Authors. — For  juniors  and  seniors.     Reading 
from  modern  Spanish  novel  and  drama;  composition;  outside  reading. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisite,  Spanish  26. 

German. 
Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  German. — For  freshmen;  sophomores,  juniors  and 
seniors  may  elect.  Grammar,  reading,  and  prose  composition.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  acquirement  of  a  fundamental  stem  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to 
understand  simple  German  paragraphs  in  German.  No  credits  in  this  course  may 
be  applied  toward  a  degree  until  the  close  of  the  second  semester,  except  upon 
special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Julian,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  and  Dr.  Lutge. 

5.  (I)  6.  (II)  The  Classical  Period. — For  freshmen;  sophomores,  juniors,  and 
seniors  may  elect.  Reading  and  study  of  some  important  literary  productions  of 
the  classical  period;  spoken  German;  passages  of  prose  and  poetry  to  commit  to 
memory. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Ellert. 

Prerequisite,  German  25  and  26,  or  Entrance  German. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)   The  Short  Story. — For  sophomores;   juniors  and  seniors  may 

elect.  The  German  short  story;  the  simpler  German  drama;  grammar  review  and 
advanced  prose  composition.  Simple  passages  of  prose  and  poetry  to  commit  ta 
memory. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  or  9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  S. 

Professor  Julian,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  and  Dr.  Lutge. 
Prerequisites,  German  1  and  2. 
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27.  (I)  28.  (11)  Nineteenth     Century    LiTEUvroRE. — For    sophomores,    juniors, 
and  seniors.    A  survey  of  German  thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  as  expressed 
in  the  prose,  poetry,  and  drama  of  Heine,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  Hauptmann,  and  Thomas 
Mann. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr. . 

Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Advanced  German. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Before  enrolling 
in  this  course  students  should  consult  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  The 
"Storm  and  Stress"  period  of  German  literature,  with  study  of  the  early  plays  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  Romantic  period  from  Novalis  to  Heine,  with  study  of 
poets,  dramatists,  critics,  and  philosophers. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Ellert. 

Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 

57.  (I)  58.  (II)  Goethe's  Faust. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Julian. 

Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Conversational  German. — Open  to  advanced  students  in  Ger- 
man, by  permission  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Practice  in  the  oral  use  of  German, 
based  on  reading  material  prepared  in  advance,  and  dealing  with  present-day 
German. 

2  class  hours.                                                                                                                Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Julian  and  . 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Scientific  German. — For  seniors.  Intensive  and  specialized  read- 
ing of  literature  in  standard  German  scientific  journals  and  reference  books. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                               Professor  Jull\n. 
Prerequisite,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 

Latin. 
Elective  Courses. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Latin. — For  juniors  and  seniors.     A  course  in  elementary  Latin. 
No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree  until  the  close  of  the 
second  semester,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr. . 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Latin. — For  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken  Latin  51  and  52 
or  two  years'  work  in  secondary  school.  An  interpretative  survey  of  classical  Latin 
prose  and  poetry,  providing  a  grammar  review  and  translation  selected  from  the 
prose  of  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Pliny,  and  from  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Catullus. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr. . 

Music. 

As  an  addition  to  the  courses  listed  below,  the  College  has  made  arrangements 
with  thoroughly  well-qualified  teachers  from  the  outside  who  will  offer  private  in- 
struction in  voice  and  instrumental  music  to  individuals  or  class  groups.  Those 
available  for  the  present  are:  Voice,  Esther  Strong  Clapp,  B.A.;  Piano  and  Organ, 
George  Leland  Nichols,  B.A.,  Mus.B.,  Mus.M.;  Violin,  Viola,  and  Ensemble, 
Maurice  Freedman;  Clarinet  and  Woodwind  ensemble,  Gunnar  Schonbeck. 

Students  who  are  interested  should  consult  Associate  Professor  Coding. 
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Elective  Courses. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Choral  Singing. — For  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  students,  through  study  and  performance, 
with  examples  of  the  best  choral  music  of  all  periods.  Admission  is  by  approval 
of  the  instructor.  This  course  is  recommended  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare 
themselves  for  participation  in  choral  services. 

2  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  1. 

Mr.  Alviani. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  Through  the  Romantic 
Movement. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  elementary  course  is  nontechnical  in 
nature  and  is  designed  primarily  for  those  students  who  would  like  to  acquire  a 
general  background  of  knowledge  of  this  great  art.  The  course  deals  with  the  most 
important  elements:  "learning  to  listen";  and  the  meaning  and  place  of  melody, 
form,  harmony,  and  rhythm.  Excerpts  from  works  of  all  the  great  masters  will  be 
used  as  illustrations  and  attendance  at  certain  concerts  will  be  recommended. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                       Associate  Professor  Coding. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  Since  the  Romantic  Move- 
ment.— For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  survey  course,  emphasizing  the  significant 
trends  in  music,  with  attention  to  the  major  development  in  song,  opera,  the  sym- 
phony, chamber  music,  and  other  forms,  from  1850  to  the  present  time,  recom- 
mended to  all  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with  the  art  of  music  in  its  many  phases. 
It  aims  to  present  in  untechnical  language  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  musical 
forms.  Selections  are  illustrated  at  the  piano,  and  by  phonograph  records.  No 
knowledge  of  music  is  necessary  for  entrance  to  this  course. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Alviani. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Harmony. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  A  study  of  the  development 
of  harmonic  principles  up  to  the  present  time.  Part-writing  for  four  voices,  and 
harmonic  analysis.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  eartraining  to  promote  the  student's 
aural  imagination  and  recognition  of  all  material  studied.  Previous  musical  ex- 
perience is  desirable,  but  not  required.  Course  75  is  prerequisite  to  Course  76. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:45  Th.,  1  hour  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Alviani. 
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Division  of  Physical  Education 

Professor  HiCKS. 


STUDENT  HEALTH. 

Professor  Radcliffe*,  Assistant  Professor  EllmsS,  Dr.  Doyle,  Mr.  Blair. 

Required  Course. 

1.  (I)  Hygiene. — For  freshmen.  Lectures  on  personal  hygiene,  including  the 
physiological  basis  for  sound  health  habits. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

(Women)    1:00-1:45  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Ellms. 

(Men)  Scheduled  and  credited  under  Military  1.  Mr.  Blair  and  Dr.  Doyle. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN. 

Professor  Gore,  Professor  Radcliffe*,  Professor  Hargesheimer,  Assistant  Professor 
Derby,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  KjVUFfman*,  Mr. 
RiEL,  Dr.  Doyle,  Mr.  Eck. 

The  work  of  physical  education  for  men  covers  the  required  work  in  physical 
education  the  first  year;  elective  work  in  team  game  participation  the  second  year; 
and  the  opportunity  to  specialize  the  last  two  years  in  physical  education,  to  minor 
in  teacher-coaching,  or  to  specialize  in  physical  recreation  as  a  part  of  recreational 
leadership. 

Required  Courses. 

3.  (I)  Physical  Education. — For  freshmen.  One  hour  a  week  of  exposure  to 
carry-over  value  and  life-time  sports  instruction  in:  touchfootball,  archery,  bad- 
minton, skiing,  and  volleyball.  The  development  of  recreational  aptitudes  is 
stressed.  Team  Game  participation  is  required.  Men  will  elect  two  seasonal  athletic 
activities  per  semester  or  their  equivalent.  Special  work  is  required  for  those  fresh- 
men whose  physical  examinations  show  that  postural  corrective  work  is  indicated. 
1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 
1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.;   other  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Kauffman  and  the  Department. 

4.  (II)  Physical  Education. — For  freshmen.  The  one  hour  a  week  requirement 
of  carry-over  value  and  life-time  sports  instruction  in:  swimming,  life-saving,  canoe- 
ing, canoe  safety,  fishing,  softball,  golf,  and  tennis.  Team  Game  participation  re- 
quirement of  two  seasonal  athletic  activities  per  semester  or  their  equivalent  is  also 
continued. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

1:00-2:40  Tu.,  1:55-3:35  Th.;  other  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Kauffman  and  the  Department. 

23.  (I)  24.  (II)  Physical  Education. — For  sophomores.  A  physical  fitness  program. 

Credit  for  the  year,  1. 
The  Department. 


2  periods  per  week,  weather  permitting. 

63.  (I)  64.  (II)  Physical  Education. — For  jvmiors. 
2  periods  per  week,  weather  permitting. 


83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Physical  Education. 
2  periods  per  week,  weather  fjermitting. 


-For  seniors. 


A  physical  fitness  program. 
Credit  for  the  year,  1. 
The  Department. 

A  physical  fitness  program. 
Credit  for  the  year,  1. 
The  Department. 
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Elective  Courses. 
Admission  by  permission  only. 

41.  (I)  Winter  Activities. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Winter  ice  and  snow  ac- 
tivities programs,  including  skiing,  skating,  conduct  of  winter  carnivals,  winter  sports 
safety;  and  the  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  winter  sports  facilities. 
Recommended  for  recreational  leadership  specialists  taking  physical  recreation. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Gore,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  and  Mr.  Kauffman. 

42.  (II)  Aquatics. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Water  activities  programs,  includ- 
ing swimming,  life-saving,  water  safety,  canoeing,  rowing,  fishing;  and  the  design, 
construction,  and  maintenance  of  water  sports  facilities.  Recommended  for  recre- 
ational leadership  specialists  taking  physical  recreation.  Attendance  at  official 
American  Red  Cross  Life-Saving  Course,  or  its  equivalent,  required.  Membership 
on  varsity  swimming  squad  recommended. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

11:00-11:50   Tu.;    laboratoiy   hours   by   arrangement. 

Professor  Gore,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs,  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Kauffman. 

43.  (I)  Officiating. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Technique  and  practice.  Recom- 
mended for  recreational  leadership  specialists  taking  physical  recreation,  as  well  as 
for  those  taking  teacher-coaching  and  physical  education  for  men. 

1  class  hour;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.;  other  hours  by  arrangement.                                         Mr.  Kauffman. 

44.  (II)  Tests  and  Measurements. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  con- 
siders the  status  of  measurement  in  physical  education,  an  historical  sketch,  typical 
contributions  in  anthropometrics,  strength  tests,  ability  and  achievement  tests, 
cardiac  functional  tests,  neuro-muscular  control  tests,  and  sport  technique  tests;  and 
it  includes  the  tools  of  measurement,  indices,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  test 
administration. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.                                                                Assistant  Professor  Derby. 

51.  (I)  Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  course  outlines  the  coaching  of  football,  soccer,  and  basketball. 

2  class  hours;    1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W. 

Professor  Hargesheimer  and  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

52.  (II)  Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
Continuation  of  Course  51.  This  course  outlines  the  coaching  of  baseball,  track  and 
field  athletics,  and  hockey,  also  athletic  pedagogy. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W. 

Assistant  Professor  Derby,  Messrs.  Ball  and  Riel. 

53.  (I)  Physical  Education — Elementary  Schools.— For  juniors  and  seniors. 
This  course  includes  the  objectives,  organization,  significance,  and  content  of 
physical  education  in  the  grade  schools.  The  course  is  correlated  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;   1:00-2:40  M.  Assistant  Professor  Derby. 

54.  (II)  Physical  Education— Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. — For  juniors 
and  seniors.  This  course  includes  the  objectives,  significance,  organization  and  con- 
tent of  physical  education  in  junior  and  senior  high  school.  The  course  is  corre- 
lated with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;   1:00-2:40  M.  Assistant  Professor  Derby. 
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55.  (I)  History  and  Purposes  of  Physi(;al  Education. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
A  brief  study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  various  systems  of  physical 
education  and  a  study  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  present-day  physical  education. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  Professor  Gore. 

56.  (II)  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education. — For  seniors. 
Considers  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion. Design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  service  considerations  of  physical 
recreational  areas  are  studied.  Recommended  to  recreational  leadership  specialists 
taking  physical  recreation. 

2    class   hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Hicks. 

57.  (I)  Organized  Camping  Techniques. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course 
covers  details  of  camping  techniques  from  the  three-fold  angle  of  organized  camp 
councilor,  i.e.,  as  a  child  counselor,  as  a  general  activities  counselor,  and  as  a 
specialty  counselor.  Recommended  to  recreational  leadership  specialists  taking 
physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  •  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gore. 

58.  (11)  Organized  Camping  Administration. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This 
course  includes  the  history  of  organized  camping,  minimum  standards  of  health  and 
safety,  the  development  of  camping  philosophies,  trends,  and  the  camping  industry. 
Recommended  to  recreational  leadership  specialists  taking  physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:(M)-9:50   M.  W.;   laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.                     Professor  Gore. 

59.  (I)  Scouting  Elements  and  Principles. — For  juniors  and  seniors,    A  course  in 

the  elements  and  principles  of  scoutmastership. 

1  class  hour;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Gore  cooperating  with  Scout  Executive,  Hampshire, 

Franklin  Council,  B.S.A. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems  Courses. — For  seniors  specializing  in  physical 
education,  teacher-coaching,  or  recreation.  Presentation  and  discussion  of  research 
work  in  physical  education,  recreation,  health  education,  or  athletics.  Recommended 
to  recreational  leadership  seniors  taking  physical  recreation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                       Professor  Gore  and  the  Department, 

73.  (I)  Recreation — Administration  and  Organization. — For  juniors  and  seniors. 
Administration  and  organization  of  recreational  areas,  including  playground  layouts, 
equipment  supplies,  maintenance,  leadership,  training  activities,  conduct  of  pro- 
grams, and  problems  of  operations.  Recommended  for  recreational  leadership 
specialis^ta  taking  physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.                        Professor  Gore. 

74.  (II)  Recreation — Recreation  Land  Use. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  Including 
types  of  recreational  areas,  recreational  resources,  recreational  needs  of  the  people, 
geography  of  recreation,  competitors  of  recreational  land  use,  economic  aspects  of 
recreational  federal,  state,  and  local  systems.  Recommended  for  recreational  lead- 
ership specialists  taking  physical  recreation. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Gore. 
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75.  (I)  Health  Education. — For  juniors  and  seniors.  This  course  gives  teaching 
supervision,  administration  and  correlation  of  school  health  programs.  Athletic 
injuries  and  training  are  considered  and  the  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  course 
ia  given. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Kauffman. 

77.  (I)  Anatomy  General. — For  juniors.  A  course  in  structural  human  anat- 
omy. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W.                                                                        Dr.  Doyle. 

78.  (II)  Anatomy  Applied.— For  juniors.  A  course  aimed  to  give  the  anatomical 
application  basal  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  mechanical  problems  in 
apparatus,  athletic,  and  corrective  exercises. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:40  W.                                                                       Dr.  Doyle. 
Prerequisite,  Physical  Education,  77. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

Miss  Stevenson,  Miss  Callahan*,  Miss  Winsberg. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  departtaent  (1)  to  establish  habits  of  regular  exercises;  (2)  to 
secure  a  uniform  development  and  an  efficient  use  of  the  body;  (3)  to  encourage 
participation  in  recreative  activities  which  will  be  healthful  and  enjoyable  in  later 
life  as  well  as  in  college. 

Required  Courses. 

7.  (I)  Physical  Education. — For  freshmen.  Outdoor  season:  volleyball,  field 
hockey.    Indoor  season:  gymnastics,  posture  training,  folk  and  tap  dancing,  games. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

8.  (II)  Physical  Edu cation. ^For  freshmen.  Indoor  season:  gymnastics,  posture 
training,  folk  and  tap  dancing,  games.  Outdoor  season:  tennis,  archery,  golf,  swim- 
ming. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The   Department. 

27.  (I)  Physical  Education. — For  sophomores.  Outdoor  season:  archery,  golf, 
tennis,  swimming.  Indoor  season:  badminton,  basketball,  dancing,  swimming, 
special  gymnastics. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

28.  (II)  Physical  Education. — For  sophomores.  Indoor  season:  badminton, 
basketball,  dancing,  swimming,  special  gymnastics.  Outdoor  season:  archery,  golf, 
tennis,   swimming. 

3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

Elective  Courses. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Recreation. — For  juniors.  Outdoor  season:  sports  and  games 
depending  upon  the  physical  condition  and  needs  of  the  students.  Indoor  season: 
modern  dance,  badminton,  swimming,  basketball. 

2  1-hour  periods.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 
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81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Recreation. — For    seniors.      Outdoor   season:    sports    and   games 
for   physical    benefits  and  further   development   of   skill,   and  for   social    contacts. 
Indoor  season:    modern  dance,  badminton,  basketball,  swimming. 
2  1-hour  periods.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE   &  TACTICS 
RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

Colonel  Donald  A.  Young,  Cavalry,  U.S.A Head  of  Division 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  Commandant 

Mrs.  Julia  G.  Wojtklewicz Secretary 

Tech.  5th  Gr.  Francis  A.  Daley Clerk 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PROPERTY  AND  RECORDS 

Major  Allen  F.  Rice,  Cav.-Res Head  of  Department 

Master  Sgt.  Roy  Tanner,  U.S.A.  Ret Property  Custodian 

Technical  Sgt.  Frank  Cronk,  U.S.A Records 

Corporal  William  W.  Beck,  U.S.A Assistant 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TACTICS 

Major  James  R.  Chambliss,  Cav.-Res. Head  of  Department 

Corporal  William  W.  Beck,  U.S.A Assistant 

DEPARTMENT  OF  WEAPONS 

First  Lieutenant  Winslow  E.  Ryan,  Cav.-Res Head  of  Department 

Technical  Sgt.  Frank  Cronk,  U.S.A Assistant 

Technical  Sgt.  Frederick  Glennon,  U.S.A .- Assistant 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HORSEMANSHIP 

Major  Allen  F.  Rice,  Cav.-Res Head  of  Department 

Staff  Sgt.  Ralph  Hummel,  U.S.A Assistant 

Sergeant  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  U.S.A Assistant 

Under  act  of  Congress,  July  2,  1862,  the  College  was  required  to  provide  a  two- 
year  course  in  military  instruction  under  a  regular  army  officer.  All  able-bodied 
four-year  niale  students  are  required  to  take  this  course.  Under  act  of  Congress^ 
June  3,  1916,  as  amended  by  act  of  Congress,  September  8,  1916,  there  was  estab- 
lished at  this  college  in  April,  1917,  an  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps.  Following  the  World  War  and  an  act  of  Congress,  July  19,  1918,  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  has  been  in  operation  under  the  regulation  of  the 
War  Department,  administered  by  the  president  of  the  college  and  the  professor 
of  military  science  and  tactics.  Beginning  with  the  fall  term,  1920-21,  the  infantry 
unit  of  the  Reserve  OflS.cers'  Training  Corps  was  converted  into  a  cavalry  unit. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  to  provide  sys- 
tematic military  training  at  civil  educational  institutions,  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
qualifying  selected  students  of  such  institutions  as  reserve  officers  in  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States.  It  is  intended  to  attain  this  object  during  the  time  the 
students  are  pursuing  their  general  or  professional  studies,  with  the  least  practicable 
interference  with  their  civil  careers,  by  employing  methods  designed  to  fit  men 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally  for  pursuits  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 

The  course  for  cavalry  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  includes 
theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  all  phases  of  cavalry  work,  so  distributed 
over  the  four-year  college  course  as  to  qualify  students  at  the  end  of  the  freshman 
year  as  privates  of  cavalry,  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  as  non-commissioned 
officers  of  cavalry,  and  upon  graduation  as  reserve  officers.  Forty  per  cent  of  the- 
course  is  classroom  work.    All  practical  instruction  is  out  of  doors. 
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All  male  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  four-year  course  must  take  at  least  three 
hours  a  week  of  military  training  for  two  years.  Students  who  are  approved  by  the 
president  and  the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics  may  take  the  advanced 
course  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  if  they  so  elect.  The  advanced  course  con- 
sists of  at  least  six  hours  per  week  and  a  summer  camp  of  about  six  weeks  during  the 
summer  vacation  between  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Students  taking  the  ad- 
vanced course  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  not  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  army  ration.  The  rate  now  is 
twenty-five  cents  per  diem  amounting  for  the  two  years  to  $146.25.  Advanced  stu- 
dents are  required  to  equip  themselves  with  riding  boots  but  remainder  of  uniform  is 
furnished  by  the  government  and  becomes  the  property  of  the  student  upon  gradu- 
ation. 

New  War  Department  regulations  discontinue  the  six  weeks'  summer  camp  train- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  Junior  Year,  for  the  duration  of  the  War. 

In  lieu  thereof  cadets  who  have  completed  all  requirements  for  a  commission, 
except  the  summer  camp,  will  be  sent  immediately  following  graduation,  to  attend 
the  Basic  Course  at  U.  S.  Army  Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  Upon  satis- 
factorily completing  this  course  cadets  will  be  appointed  Second  Lieutenants, 
Officers'  Reserve  Coi-ps  and  assigned  to  active  duty  with  the  Armed  Forces. 

Uniforms  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  supplied  by  the  government  without 
cost  except  for  boots.  A  deposit  of  $20  is  required  to  insure  return  of  uniform 
articles.  In  addition,  the  student  is  required  to  purchase  one  pair  of  boots  through 
the  Military  Department  at  a  cost  of  about  $5.75.  The  uniforms  for  the  juniors 
and  seniors  (advanced  course)  are  similar  to  U.  S.  army  officers'  uniforms  tailor- 
made  for  the  individual  student.  A  deposit  of  thirty-five  dollars  for  this  uniform 
is  required  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year. 

Required  Courses. 
1.  (I)  2.  (II)  For  freshmen.    Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  dismounled 
drill,  rifle  marksmanship,  map  reading,  hygiene,  sanitation  and  first  aid,  organization, 
military  discipline  and  courtesies,  military  history  and  policy,  obligations  of  citizen- 
ship. 

First  semester,  4  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Second   semester,   3   scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.,  1:00-1:45  M.;  or  10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.,  2:50-3:35  Tu.;  or 
11:00-11:50  Tu.  S.,  100-1:45,  3:45-4:30  Th.  Second  semester,  1:00-1:45  M., 
2:50-3:35  Tu.,  and  3:45-4:30  Th.  discontinued.  Army  Instructors. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  For  sophomores.  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in 
mounted  cavaliy  drill  and  horsemanship,  cavalry  weapons,  musketry,  scouting  and 
patrolling,  combat  principles  of  rifle  and  light  machine  gun  squad  and  platoon, 
cavalry  marches  and  camps. 

First  semester,  3  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Second  semester,  4  scheduled  hours. 
,9:00-9:50  or  10:00-10:50  or  11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.,  or  9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.    Second 

semester,  11 :00-ll  :50  Tu.  or  1 :00-l  :45  Th.  additional.  Army  Instructors. 

Elective  Courses. 
51.  (I)  52.  (II)  For  juniors.    Aerial  photograph  reading,  administration,  care  of 
animals  and  stable  management,  horsemanship,  instructional  methods,  mechaniza- 
tion, cavalry  weapons,  combat  training. 

6  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.,  11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-2:40  Th.  Army  Instructors. 

7-day  mounted  march   and  field  training   immediately  following   Commencement. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)       For  seniors.     Military  history  and  policy,  military  law;   prop- 
erty,   emergency    procurement,    and    funds;    0.    R.    C.    regulations,    horsemanship, 
mechanization,  combat  training,  basic  motors  and  motor  maintenance. 
6  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.,  11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-2:40  Th.  Army  Instructors. 
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The  Graduate  School 

F.  J.  SiEVEfis,  Director. 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  advanced  degrees  have  been  available  at  the  College 
practically  since  its  establishment.  At  the  beginning  these  courses  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  master  of  science  and  doctor  of  philosophy  were  confined  almost  entirely 

to  the  offerings  in  the  field  of  science.    Since  then  the  work  has  expanded  until 
now  a  major  toward  either  degree  may  be  selected  in  any  of  the  following  subjects: 

Agronomy  Economics 

Bacteriology  Entomology 

Botany  Food  Technology 

Chemistry  '  Poultry  Science 

The  following  departments  offer  major  work  toward  a  master  of  science  degree 
only : 

Agricultural  Economics  and  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Farm  Management 

Animal  Husbandry  Olericulture 

Dairy  Industry  Physical  Education  (Men) 

Education  Pomology 

Floriculture  Psychology 

History  Sociology 

Home  Economics  Zoology 

The  degree  of  master  of  landscape  architecture  is  granted  to  students  completing 
the  two  years'  graduate  work  offered  by  the  department  of  landscape  architecture; 
while  students  taking  the  equivalent  of  one  year's  graduate  work  in  that  major  may 
be  granted  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  landscape  architecture. 

Several  other  departments  in  the  institution,  while  not  regularly  organized  for 
major  work  in  the  Graduate  School,  do,  nevertheless,  offer  courses  which  may  be 
selected  for  minor  credit.    These  are : 

English  Mathematics 

French  Philosophy 

Forestry  Physics 

Geology  Physiology 

German  Veterinary  Science 

The  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  regarding  entrance,  residence 
credits,  tuition,  fees,  etc.,  together  with  specific  information  concerning  details  of 
interest  to  prospective  students  are  set  down  in  a  separate  bulletin  which  may  be 
obtained  upon  request  from  the  Director's  Oflace. 
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The  Summer  Session 


During  the  summer  of  1942,  a  twelve-weeks,  war-time,  summer  session  replaced 
the  regular  six-weeks  summer  school  of  the  College.  This  in  effect  added  a  third 
term  to  the  college  year  so  that  students  could  complete  their  college  course  in  three 
instead  of  four  calendar  years.  The  summer  session  is  optional,  however,  and  the 
regular  four-year  program  is  available  as  in  the  past. 

This  summer  session  is  divided  into  two  six-weeks  terms  so  that  high  school  teach- 
ers and  others  desiring  a  six-weeks  course  might  also  be  served. 

All  courses  carry  regular  college  credit  and  call  for  the  same  time  and  standard 
requirements  demanded  during  the  regular  college  semesters.  Fees  are  moderate  and 
varied;  social  and  physical  fitness  programs  are  available  for  all  students. 

For  the  duration  of  the  war,  the  College  will  maintain  the  summer  session  on  a 
twelve-weeks  basis,  as  in  1942,  to  permit  students  to  complete  their  college  programs 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  high  standards  of  work. 

Admission. 

There  are  no  formal  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Summer  Session.  Under- 
graduate students  are  admitted  to  such  courses  as  their  preparation  justifies.  Ad- 
mission to  the  Graduate  School  will  be  granted  to  graduates  of  Massachusetts  State 
College  and  to  graduates  of  other  institutions  having  substantially  equivalent  re- 
quirements for  the  bachelor's  degree. 

For  further  information  and  special  bulletin,  write  to  the  Registrar,  Massachu- 
setts State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

For  information  concerning  graduate  work  in  the  summer  school,  write  Fred  J. 
iSievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School,  Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst, 
Mass. 
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Non-Degree  Courses  of  Instruction 


THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


General  Information. 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  was  organized  in  1918,  under  the  name  of 
"The  Two  Year  Course  in  Practical  Agriculture,"  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
demand  for  shorter  courses  in  agriculture  which  might  be  taken  by  students  who 
could  not  satisfy  college  entrance  requirements  or  who,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
were  unable  to  take  the  college  course.  In  1928  the  School  was  given  its  present 
name  in  honor  of  Levi  Stockbridge,  first  professor  of  agriculture  in  the  College  and 
its  fifth  president. 

This  program  trains  men  and  women  primarily  for  the  practice  of  farming  or 
associated  agricultural  industries.  Graduation  from  the  School  does  not  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  entrance  into  the  degree  course  nor  are  credits  earned  during  the 
course  transferable  regularly  toward  credit  for  a  degree. 

As  the  course  is  now  organized,  students  may  specialize  in  any  one  of  eight  voca- 
*tions:  animal  husbandly,  dairy  manufactures,  floriculture,  ornamental  horticulture, 
fruit  growing,  poultry  husbandry,  vegetable  gardening,  and  stewarding  for  hotel  and 
restaurant  training.  Specialization  in  a  vocation  does  not  prevent  students  from 
securing  a  general  working  knowledge  of  other  subjects.  The  Stockbridge  School 
will  appeal  not  only  to  young  men  and  women,  but  also  to  men  and  women  of 
mature  years  and  practical  experience  who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  business 
of  farming  or  related  industries.  The  School  is  not  intended  for  students  enrolled 
in  a  high  school;  such  students  should  complete  their  high  school  course  before 
seeking  admission. 

Since  its  organization  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  the  school 
has  registered  over  2600  students,  graduated  twenty-two  classes  numbering  more  than 
1800  members,  and  enrolled  for  the  last  school  year  (1941-1942)  218  young  men  and 
v/omen. 

The  largest  number  of  students  come  from  Massachusetts,  but  all  the  New  Eng- 
land States  are  usually  represented  in  the  student  body. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  concentrated,  technical  schooling,  aiming  directly  toward 
preparation  for  a  definite  field  of  work,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  useful  careers 
of  our  graduates. 

Entrance  Requirements. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  be  at  least  17  years  old  and  must  have  completed  at 
least  an  elementary  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  Before  being  enrolled  for  the 
work  of  the  second  year,  students  must  have  completed  six  months'  practical  train- 
ing approved  by  the  Director  of  Placement. 

Students  who  are  already  enrolled  in  high  schools  and  who  wish  to  enter  the 
School  before  the  completion  of  the  high  school  course  should  bring  a  statement, 
either  from  the  principal  of  the  high  school  or  from  the  parent  or  guardian,  re- 
questing enrollment. 
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Instruction. 

The  instruction  is  given  by  the  regular  faculty  by  means  of  classroom  teaching, 
laboratory  exercises,  and  practical  work.  The  work  of  the  classroom  is  supple- 
mented by  demonstration  work  in  the  laboratory,  daiiy,  greenhouse,  orchards  and 
stables.  The  course  is  designed  to  offer  plain,  practical,  direct  information,  and  to 
establish  the  underlying  reasons  for,  as  well  as  methods*  employed  in,  the  various 
operations. 

Credit  and  Diploma. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  diploma,  the  student  must  complete  satisfactorily  all  the 
work  required  in  the  vocational  course  which  he  has  selected.  This  course  consists 
of  six  months  of  class  and  laboratory  work  from  October  to  April  followed  by  six 
months  of  practical  experience  on  a  job  in  line  with  the  major  course  selected. 
The  second  year  continues  from  October  to  June. 

No  student  failing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  six  months'  summer  training 
can  be  enrolled  for  the  second  year  since  the  placement  training  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  prerequisite. 

Graduates  of  county  schools  of  agriculture  or  of  agricultural  departments  of  high 
schools  in  the  state  may  complete  the  course  for  a  diploma  in  one  year  in  certain 
courses,  if  they  are  recommended  by  the  director  of  the  coimty  school,  or  by  the 
instructor  in  charge  of  the  department  of  agriculture  in  the  high  school. 

Special  Catalogue. 

For  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  containing 
required  application  blanks  write  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  Short  Courses, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 


THE  WINTER  SCHOOL. 

Short  courses  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  motive  which  inspires  study  is  the 
most  significant  factor  in  study  itself,  and  that  this  motive  rises  when  the  student 
himself  realizes  he  faces  a  problem  that  calls  for  a  solution  Therefore,  there  is  no 
age  limit.  Enrolled  in  short  courses  are  found  the  young  and  the  old,  the  ex- 
perienced and  the  inexperienced,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  In  this  grouping 
there  is  a  value,  since  students  learn  from  each  other  as  well  as  from  the  instructors! 
Practically  all  Short  Course  students  intend  to  make  a  direct  application  of  the 
knowledge  gained.  Hence  the  aim  of  Short  Course  work  is  to  offer  the  largest 
amount  of  information  and  training  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  lines  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  During  the  past  thirty  years  Short  Courses  have  served 
hundreds  of  students  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  demand  for  these  courses  in 
recent  years  has  steadily  continued. 

The  Winter  School  has  been  established  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  College,  and 
has  proved  to  be  very  popular. 

Instruction  in  the  following  short  unit  courses  will  be  offered  this  j^ear: 

(1)  Nine  Weeks'  Course  in  Poultry  Raising.     October  26,  1942  to  January  15, 
1943. 

(2)  Ten  Weeks'  Course  for  Greenkeepers.    January  4  to  March  15. 

(3)  Ten  Weeks'  Advanced  Course  for  Greenkeepers.    January  4  to  March  15. 

(4)  Two  Weeks'  Course  in  Dairy  Bacteriology.    January  4  to  January  16. 

(5)  One  Week  Course  in  Milk  and  Cream  Testing;  Analyzing  and  Inspecting 
Milk  Products.    January  18  to  January  23. 

(6)  One  Week  Course  in  Milk  Plant  Operation  and  Manufacture  of  Surplus 
Milk  Products.    January  25  to  30. 
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(7)  One  Week  Course  in  Ice  Cream;  Testing  and  Analyzing  Ingredients  Used 
in  Ice  Cream  Making,  the  Standardizing  of  Mixes,  and  Freezing.  February 
1  to  February  6. 

(8)  One  Week  Course  in  Ice  Cream  Making  for  Experienced  Men.  February  8 
to  February  13. 

(9)  Five-day  Course  for  Tree  Wardens  and  Town  Foresters.  March  29  to  April 
3. 

During  the  one  week  the  student  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  the  work  of  the 
special  dairy  course  in  which  he  has  enrolled.  The  instruction  lasts  throughout  the 
day  from  8  to  5. 

These  short  unit  courses  meet  a  definite  need  in  the  State  for  those  who  wish 
instruction,  but  who  cannot  attend  for  a  longer  period  of  time  and  who  do  not  wish 
to  take  other  subjects. 

Tuition  and  Fees. 


Greenkeepers'    Course    .     . 
Advanced  Greenkeepers'  Course 

Poultry   Course 

Dairy  Bacteriology  Course 

Dairy  Courses,  each   .... 

Tree  Wardens'  and  Town  Foresters'  Course 


Tuition 

Registration 

Health 

$10.00 

S5.00 

$1.50 

10.00 

5.00 

1.50 

9.00 

5.00 

1.50 

2.00 

2.00 

None 

2.00 

2.00 

None 

2.00 

2.00 

None 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES 

1941-1942 


Academic  Activities  Board: 

Chairman    Machmer,   Dickinson*, 
Emery*,    Click,    Rand,    Stevenson 

Admission  and  Scholarship: 

Chairman    Machmer,   French, 
Glatfelter,    Lanphear,    Lindsey, 
Neet,  Skinner,  Torrey,  Varley 

Athletic  Board: 

Carpenter,     Ellert,     Hawley, 
Lanphear,  McLaughlin*, 
T.  L.  Warner* 

Campus  Planning  Council: 

Chairman     Rice,     Armstrong, 
Blundell,    Erickson,    Gunness, 
Marston,    Robertson,    Sievers, 
Waugh 

College  Defense  Council: 

Chairman  Neet,  Andersen,  Burke, 
Cary,  Colby,  Dayton,  Emery, 
Fessenden,  Marston,  Parkhurst, 
RoHR,  W.  H.  Ross,  Young 

Commencement : 

Chairman   Van    Meter,   Burke, 
Caldwell,  Emery,  French,  Garvey, 
Hawley,  Helming,   Horrigan, 
Julian,  Powers 

Convention  Comm.ittee: 

Chairman  .Emery,  Broadfoot, 
Carpenter,  Jewett,  Johnson, 
Pray 

Course  of  Study: 

Chairman     Machmer,     Coolidge, 
Foley,    Gamble,    Goldberg,    Hicks, 
Marston.     Purvis^     Ritchie, 
Trippensee 

Discipline : 

Chairman    Machmer,   Foley, 
Gunness,    Hicks,    Merriam, 

SCHOONMAKER,    SeREX 

Exhibits : 

Chairman  Robertson,  A.  M.  Davis, 
Parsons,  W.  H.  Ross,  F.  R.  Shaw, 
Snyder,  Stevenson,  Vondell 

Farm,  and  Home  Week: 

Chairman    Carpenter,    Herr,    Loy, 


Merriam,  Moser,  Parkhurst,  Rice, 
Spaven,  C.  L.  Thayer,  Van  Meter 

Fellowships  and  Grants: 

Chairman  Van  Meter,  Caldwell, 
Gamble,  Purvis,  Rice,  Ritchie, 
W.  H.  Ross 

Fine  Arts  Council: 

Chairman  Waugh,  M.  Briggs, 
Clark,  Fuller,  Coding,  Rand, 
Robertson 

Graduate  School  Advisory   Comm,ittee.. 
Chairman  Sievers,  Bradley,  Lentz, 
Machmer,    Mackimmie,    Peters, 
Van  Meter,  Welles 

Honors: 

Chairman  Lanphear,  Caldwell, 
Cance,  Crampton,  Fraker,  Gage, 
Gamble,  Prince,  Rice,  W.  H.  Ross, 
Serex,  C.  L.  Thayer,  Woodside 

Housing   and  Sanitation: 

Chairman  Hicks,  Boutelle,  Blair, 
Bradley,  Broadfoot,  Eck,  Frandsen, 
Hamlin,     Jewett,     Merriam, 
Stevenson,    Tague,    Waldron 

Judging   Teams  and  Contests: 

Chairman  Foley,  Banta,  DeBoerj 
Emery,  French,  Heald,  Hubbard, 
Lindquist,  Nodine,  Snyder 

Library: 

Chairman  Powers,  Cary,  Clark, 
Cook,  Goldberg,  Lindsey,  Ritchie, 
Rohr,  Sievers,  Wood 

Lotta  Agricidtural  Fund  for  Graduates: 
Chairman     Munson,    Branch, 
Glatfelter,  Hawley,  Machmer, 
Parker,  E.  S.  Russell* 

Lotta  Agricultural  Scholarship  Fund: 
Chairman     Machmer,     Colby, 
Lanphear,  Lindsey,  D.W.  O'Brien*, 
Osmun,       Parker,       Rice, 
L.  Schlotterbeck*,  Van  Meter 

Alemorial  Hall  Board: 

Chairman  Lanphear*,  Emery, 
Erickson,  Fessenden,  Gore*, 
Haynes,  D.  E.  Ross*,  Sanctuary 


*  Alumni  Representative. 
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Music  : 

Chairman  Coding,  Alviani,  Elleet, 


Fraker,     Helming, 
woodsidb 


Merriam, 


Nature  School: 

Chairman     Vinal,    Alexander, 
Blundell,  L.  E.  Briggs,  Fraker, 
Fuller,      Gore,      Hodge,      Loy, 
Sweetman,    C.    H.    Thayer, 
Trippensee,  C.  L.  Thayer 
Van  Meter 

Post-War  Period: 

Chairman     Caldwell,     Burke, 
Donaldson,  Emery*,  Fessenden*, 
Foley,   French,   Goldberg,  Rohr, 
Westcott,  Woodside 

Publications : 

Chairman  Sievers,  Burke,  Munson, 
Oleson,  Rand,  Verbeck 

Recreation  Conference  Committee: 
Chairman     Vinal,    Blundell, 
L.  E.  Briggs,  Dickinson,  Eck, 
Erickson,  Gore,  Johnson,  Leland, 
Loy,   McIntire,   Parsons,   Pray, 
Roberts,  Rogers,  Rohr,  F.  R.  Shaw, 
Trippensee,  Van  Meter,  Vendell 

Religious  Advisory  Council: 

Chairman      Machmer,     Andersen, 
Caldwell,   Coolidge,   Easton, 
Frandsen,  Garvey,  Goldberg, 
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Hawley,  Kucinski,  Lindsey, 
Ritchie,  Stevenson,  Verbeck, 
Woodside 

Social  Union: 

Chairman    Rand,   Alviani,   Ellert, 
Emery,  Erickson,   Robertson, 
Smart 

Stockbridge  School  Advisory  Council: 
Chairman  Verbeck,  Banta,  Barrett, 
Blundell,     Dickinson,     Foley, 
Hubbard,  Lindquist,  Markuson, 
Packard,     Roberts,     Snyder, 
C.  H.  Thayer 

Student  Aid: 

Chairman  Glatfelter,  Erickson, 
Lanphear 

Student  Life: 

Chairman  C.  L.  Thayer,  Alderman, 
Barrett,   M.  Briggs,  Erickson, 
Garvey,     Helming,    Lanphear, 
Sanctuary 

Summer  School: 

Chairman   Verbeck,   Caldwell, 
French,     Machmer,     Rice, 
Sievers,  Welles 

Visual  Education: 

Chairman  Barrett,  L.  E.  Briggs, 
Lanphear,  MacCoy,  Purvis,  Varley, 
Vondell 


Students'  Major  Advisory  Committee 


Agriculture: 

Chairman   Rice,  Eisenmenger, 
Frandsen,     Lentz,     Lindsey, 
Parkhurst 

Engineering : 

Chairman     Gunness,     Markuson, 
Marston 

Game  Management  Study: 

Chairman    Trippensee,    Banta, 
Griffiths,  MacCoy,  McLaughlin, 
Mueller,  Van  Roekel 

Home  Economics: 

Chairman     Skinner,     M.     Briggs, 
Cook,  Coolidge,  Merriam 


Horticulture : 

Chairman  Van  Meter,  Griffiths, 
Harrison,  Snyder,  C.  L.  Thayer, 
Trippensee 

Liberal  Arts: 

Chairman  Mackimmie,  Gary, 
Gamble,  Glick,  Coding,  Julian, 
Rand,  Rohr,  Welles 

Physical  Education: 

Chairman  Gore,  Ball,  L.  Briggs, 
Derby,   Eck,  Hargesheimer,  Hicks 

Physical  and  Biological  Sciences: 
Chairman   Gordon,  Alexander, 
Bradley,  Gage,  Moore,  Osmun, 
Powers,  Ritchie,  Woodside 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEESi 

Committee  on  Faculty  and  Program  oj  Study 

Frederick  D.  Griggs,  Chairman  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

Harry  D.  Brown  David  J.  Malcolm 

Walter  F.  Downey  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

Joseph  B.  Ely  Richard  Saltonstall 


Committee  on  Extension  Service 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L,  McNamara,  Chairman  Louis  A.  Webster 

Harry  D.  Brown  Frederick  D.  Griggs 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan  William  C.  Monahan 

Walter  F.  Downey  Richard  Saltonstall 


Com,mittee  on  Experiment  Station 

David  J.  Malcolm,  Chairman  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

Louis  A.  Webster  William  C.  Monahan 

Clifford  C.  "Hubbard  Philip  F.  Whitmore 


Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 

Willum  C.  Monahan,  Chairman  Frederick  D.  Griggs 

Harry  D.  Brown  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan  Richard  Saltonstall 

Louis  A.  Webster 


Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Philip  F.  Whitmore,  Chairman  Joseph  B.  Ely 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan  John  W.  Haigis 

James  T.  Cassidy  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

David  J.  Malcolm 


Committee  on  Finance 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett,  Chairman  John  W.  Haigis 

James  T.  Cassidy  Richard  Saltonstall 

Joseph  B.  Ely  Philip  F.  Whitmore 


Committee  on  Legislation 

Joseph  B.  Ely,  Chairman  Harry  D.  Brown 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett  James  T.  Cassidy 

John  W.  Haigis 


Executive   Committee 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Chairman  Philip  F.  Whitmore 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett 


^  The   President   of   the    College   and   the  Vice-President   of  the    Board   are   ex-officio   members 
of  each  committee. 
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Degrees  Conferred  1942 


Doctor  of  Philosophy  (PhX).) 

Kulash,  "Walter  Michael,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College       .  Haydenville 

Moore,  Edwin  Lewis,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College     .        .  Pelham 
O'Connor,    Michael    Gerald,    B.S.,    St.    Lawrence    University,    M.S., 

Massachusetts   State    College .  Springfield 

Simon,    Philip    Nelson,     B.S.,     Colby    College,    M.S.,    Massachusetts 

State    College Brookline 

Theriault,   Fredtri",  Russell,   B.S..    M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College  East  Weymouth 

Wenzel,  Frederick  William,  Jr.,  B.S.,  University  of  Maryland  .        .  Richmond,  Va. 

Master  of  Science  (M.S.) 

Anderson,  Edward  Everett,   B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College   .       .  Andover 

Bartlett,  Lawrence  Matthews,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  .        .  Medford 

Collins,  Edward  Charles  B.S.,   University  of  Connecticut     .        .        .  Hartford,    Ct. 

Cook,   Albert  Cairnes,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College        .        .        .  Concord 

Cooney,   Marilyn  Rose,  A.B.,   Smith  College Pittsfleld 

Crowley,   Dennis  Michael,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College        .        .  West  Roxbury 

Davis,   Sherman  Gilbert,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  .        .        .  Worcester 

DePree,    David   Otte,   A.B.,    Hope   College Pittsfleld 

Dow,  Frederick  Warren,  B.S.,  Boston  College Dorchester 

El  Abd,   Ahmed    Abd  Kl  Wahab,    B.S.,   University  of  California   .        .  Cairo,    Egypt 

Fischman,   Arnold  Erwin,  B.S'.,   University  of  Connecticut  .        .        .  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Fram,  Harvey,   B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College Worcester 

Gleason,  Robert  Patrick,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  .        .        .  Northampton 

Hall,  John,   B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College Marshfield 

Hansen,  Walter  Edward,  B.S.,   Stout  Institute  ...  .        .  Springfield 

Jaquith,   Richard  Herbert,   B.S.,   Massachusetts   S'tate   CoUege     .        .  Northampton 

Jefferson,   Emery  Jack,   B.S.,  Tuskegee  Institute Thomasville,   Ga. 

Johnston,  LeRoy  Miller,  B.S.,  Colby  College West  Medford 

Knowlton,    Marshall    Estabrook,    B.S.E.,    Fitchburg    State    Teachers 

College Hartford,    Ct. 

Kriminetsky,   Sol,   B.A.,  Brooklyn  College Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Kushlan,   Henry  Shoub,   B.S'.,  Massachusetts  State  College  .        .        .  Roxbury 

Laudani,  Hamilton,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  ....  Lawrence 

Litant,    Irving,    B.S.,    Boston   College Dorchester 

Lombard,  William  Robert,  A.B.,  Colby  CoUege West  Springfield 

McConnell,  John  Earl  Willard,   B.S.,   Queen's  College  ....  St.  John,   Canada 

McCormick,  Mary  Jane,  A.B.,  Wheaton  College Amherst 

McLaughlin,  Charles  LeGro,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  Statte  College  .       .  Amherst 

Miller,  Donald  Raymon,  A.B.,  Bucknell  University Northampton 

Pierce,  Dorothy,  B.S.B.,  Worcester  State  Teachers  College  ,        .        .  Worcester 

Porter,  Wayland   Robinson,   B.S'.,   Carnegie  Institute   of   Technology  Meriden,   N.  H. 

Ross,  Charles  Frederick,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  .        .        .  Auburn 

Shipley,  Angus  MacMillan,  B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut  .        .        .  Stamford,    Ct. 

Smith,   Elmer  William,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College     .        .        .  Florence 

Sullivan,  Herbert  Joseph,  B.S.E.,   Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College  Springfield 

Thomas,   Edgar  Gordon,   A.B.,  Tufts  College Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Walters,  Lowell  Eugene,  B.S.,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  CoUege     .        .        .  Curtis,    Okla. 

Master  of  Landscape  Architecture   (M.L.A.) 

Durell,  William  Donald,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  CoUege  .       .       •  Amherst 

Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  (B.L.A.) 

Leonard,  Thomas  Richard,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  S'tate  CoUege      .  Raynham 

Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  (B.V.A.) 

Erickson,    Carl    Lambert Attleboro 

Freitas,   Armund   Freeman Fairhaven 

Hale,    Nathan    Shirley Rowley 

Koobatian,   Haig Worcester 

Lanson,    Raino    Kullervo Worcester 

Thayer,  Donald  Turner Worcester 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 

Abrahamson,   I.    Melvin Greenfield 

Abrams,    Louis Revere 

Adams,   Paul  Joseph,  Jr Feeding  Hills 

Andrew,   Richard  ColwiU Florence 

Angell,    Doris   Elva Westfield 

Arnold.    GiU,  rt    Str-t^on Southwick 

Atwood,    Milford    Walter Holyoke 

Avery,  Marion     Rachel Pocasset 

Avery,   Winthrop    Boynton Shrewsbury 
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Balaban,    Dan Brookline 

Barton,    Everett    Wilbur North  Adams 

Benemelis,    Leslie   Ross Holyoke 

Bentley,  Barbara  Tucker Northampton 

Barry,    Mary   Elizabeth Weymouth 

Bianco,  Norman  Vincent North  Adams 

Biederman,     Jerome Dorchester 

Binder,  Frederick  Albert Shelburne  Palls 

Bishop,   Charles    Frederick East  Walpole 

Bishop,  Lester  John Huntington,  N.  T. 

Blackburn,    Justine    Bette Lanesboro 

Blomquist,    Gustave    Stanley Holbrook 

Bloom,    Harold   Jakob Brookline 

Bradley,    Roberta    Helen Southfield 

Brady,  John  Edward,  Jr Greenfield 

Brotz,    John   Harper Chelmsford 

Brunell,    Harvey    J Worcester 

Bullock,    James    Gerard Arlington 

Butement,    Barbara   Myrle Greenfield 

Buxbaum,    Alan Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Carlisle,    Jean    Burleigh    .        .     ' Saugus 

Carter,    Daniel    Robert,    Jr Wilmington 

Case,  William  Waldo Springfield 

Chapman,    Marie   Louise Westfield 

Clark,    Prances   Emma West   Springfield 

Cobb,   Mary  Louise Chicopee  Palls 

Cochran,    Philip    Arthur Somerville 

Coffin,    Elizabeth   Marie Newburyport 

Collier,    Alan Allston 

Conley,    John   Francis,   Jr Brockton 

Cook,   Marion   Helen Worcester 

Coughlin,  Francis  Timothy Taunton 

Couture,   Virginia   Agnes Becket 

Cowan,    William    Allen      . Pittsfield 

Dakin,    Ralph     Kenyon Dalton 

Darrow,  William  Hinds,  Jr Putney,  Vt. 

DiChiara,   Rosalie   Blaise Holyoke 

Doubleday,    Elwyn   John West  Pelham 

Drinkwater,    Phyllis   Louise Taunton 

Duffy,  Kathryn  Rita Chicopee  Palls 

Dunbar,   Ernest  Albert,    Jr Barre 

Durland,    Priscilla   Florence Swampscott 

Dwyer,   Paul  Joseph Winthrop 

Dwyer,   William  John,  Jr Holyoj^e 

Edminster,    Talcott    White East  Freetown 

Erikson,    Axel    Vincent Northampton 

Eyre,    Mildred   Mary Northampton 

Pilios,   Frederick   Arthur Woronoco 

Firestone,    Robert   David Holyoke 

Piske,   Wilma Upton 

Fitzgerald,  Ida Pepperell 

Fitzgerald,    John    Edward Springfield 

Fosgate,    Fred    Courtney  Hudson 

Fox,    Edith New    Bedford 

Franz,  William  Emil Waterbury,    Conn. 

Prodyraa,    Michael    Mitchell Holyoke 

Garbowit,   George   Albert Pittsfield 

Gardner,   John   Joseph,    Jr Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Gassett,    Ethel   Kenfield Whitman 

Gaumond,   George  Woodrow Worcester 

Gewirtz,   Alan  Irwin Newton   Highlands 

Gilchrest,   Charlotte Lunenburg 

Gilman,   Harry    S Brookline 

Oilman,  James    Wilbur Bast  Pepperell 

Girard,    Theodore    Alsdorf Housatonic 

Glick,   Saul  Monroe .  Roxbury 

Golan,    Harold    Philip Dorchester 

Goldman,   Joseph Maiden 

Gordon,   Fred    Morris Wilbraham 

Gordon,  Thomas  Parke,  Jr Northampton 

Greene,    Bradford    Marson Springfield 

Greenfield,    Eric    Leroy Ware 

Hadley,   Benjamin  Levi,  Jr .  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Hale,    Pauline   Jane South  Ashfield 

Hall,  Martha  Baird Worcester 

Handforth,    Norma  Louise West  Medway 

Harley,  Helen  Marie Lunenburg 

Hatch,  Ralph  Augustus,  Jr Brookline 

Heb^rt,    Rprie  Victor Holyoke 

Hedlund,   Norma  Linnea Braintree 

Heermance,    Louise New  Haven,  Conn. 

Helyar,   Ruth ' Brattleboro,  Vt. 
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Hershberg,    Bernard   J Medford 

Hibbard,    Russell    Elmer North   Hadley 

Hobson,    Robert    Noble Florence 

Horgan,    John    Daniel Belmont 

Horst,    Gerda   Norell North  Amherst 

Hubbard,   Ervin   Stuart,   Jr Poughkeepsie,    N.    Y. 

Hurley,    James   Michael Northampton 

Jodka,  Joseph  Thomas        . ,      .        .        .  Lawrence 

Johnson,   Eleanor   Bliss .        .  South   Hadley 

Jones,  Marion  Nagelschmidt Pittsfield 

Joyce,   William  Alan Florence 

Kagan,    Abraham   ...  Chelsea 

Kail,    Dana    Alton Attleboro 

Kennedy,    Andrew    Emmett Holyoke 

Kimball,   "William   Warren,    Jr Amherst 

King,    Elenor Maynard 

Kirshen,   Howard   Robert Mattapan 

Kirvin,    Robert    Joseph Pittsfield 

Knight,   Richard  Hooper Melrose 

Kozak,   Mary  Anne Easthampton 

Lacey,    Howard    Raymond        .        .        '.        . Fitchburg 

Lafleur,   Vincent   Arthur Marlboro 

Laliberte,  John  Paul Holyoke 

Lanson,    Marion   Gallagher Norwood 

Lappen,   Frances  Helen Dorchester 

Leland,    Maurice    Wright Natick 

Lincoln,  Waldo  Chandler,  Jr Ware 

Lind,  Sylvan  Morton Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Lindsey,  Joyce  Hamilton Ware 

Long,   Lewis  Rice,   Jr • Worcester 

Lott,  Henry  Joseph Boston 

Lucey,    John    Paul Pittsfield 

MacCormack,  Charles  Donald,  Jr West  Medford 

MacNeill,    Miriam    Eunice .  Plainville 

Mann,  Margery   Constance Pittsfield 

Marsh,    Margaret   Wheeler XortV     Tatfield 

Martin,   Lillian  Gertrude Worcester 

Mason,    Richard   Randall Maiden 

McCutcheon,    Robert   Clinton,   Jr South   Deerfield 

Mclnerny,    Phyllis   Anna Worcester 

Mcintosh,  William  Francis North  Amherst 

McLaughlin,   George  Edward Amherst 

McLean,    H.    Hubert East    Boston 

Melnick,    Walter South   Deerfield 

Merrill,    Marjorie    Edna Lynn 

Mezoff,    Albert    Richard Lynn 

Micka,    Susan Easthampton 

Moffitt,   Donald  William     .        .        .' Northampton 

Morrill,    David    Rupert Rowley 

Morse,   Freeman  Edward Lynn 

Moseley,    Rita    Mae Agawam 

Mosher,   Harold  Elwood Sterling 

Mothes,    Arlene    Marie Hudson 

MuUany,  Robert  Allaire Hatfield 

Mushovic,    Elsie    Rose Greenfield 

Nagler,   Kenneth  Malcolm Longmeadow 

Nau,  Otto  Schaefer,  Jr. Greenfield 

Nielsen,    Sarah    Louise      '. Needham 

Noon,    Richard    Edward Hudson 

Norwood,    Howard   L.,   Jr Holyoke 

Oppenheim,    Edward   Elliot Brockton  ' 

Papp,   Stephen   Richard '    North  Falmouth 

Pearlman,    Stanley Brookline 

Plumb,    Dorothy    Florence Springfield,   Vt. 

Potter,    Louise   Frances Ware 

Potter,   Spencer   Romeyn Norfolk,  Ct. 

Prest,   Dorothy  Boyd Manchester 

Pruss,    Harris ,       .        .        .        .  Lynn 

Pushee,    Warren   Merrill Adams 

Putnam,   James    Nathaniel Danvers 

Rabinovitz,    William Roxbury 

Richards,   Stephen  Henry Bronxville,    N.  Y. 

Richardson,     Ellen Winchendon 

Roda,    Remigio    Santos Provincetown 

Rodman,  Mitchell  Sidney Dorchester 

Rogosa,    Israel   Jay Lynn 

Rubenstein,    Jacob Mattapan 
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Sargent,    Harriett    Newhall Brockton 

Seery,    John    Joseph Brookfield 

Shackley,   Frederic,   II "Winthrop 

Shepardson.  John   Upham Athol 

Sinnicks,    George    Stephen Manchester 

Slotnick,    Irving   James Indian  Orchard 

Smith,   Richard   Bushton Southwick 

Solin,    Myron Holyoke 

Staples,    Prances    Elizabeth  Stoughton 

Steff,    Nancy    Strowbridge Middleboro 

Steinhurst,    Hyman   Julius Boston 

Stone,  Abigail  Marie Holyoke 

Stone,    Chester   Gushing Auburn 

Stonoga,    Benjamin Watertown 

Sunden,    Howard   Henry Worcester 

Swaluk,    Peter  Joseph South  Deerfield 

Szmyd,    Lucian Holyoke 

Tewhill,   John  Joseph  Jr. Northampton 

Thomson,    Marion   Frances Monterey 

Tower,     Phyllis    Louise Abington 

Triggs,   Robert  Xavier Springfield 

Tripp,    Edward   Donald Willimansett 

Walker,    Robert  Norman Winthrop 

Wall,  William  James,  Jr Northampton 

Ward,    Evra    Althea Springfield 

Watt,   Helen  Agnes Holyoke 

Werme,    Carl    Pershing Worcester 

White.  Anne  Carolyn Springfield 

White,   Paul   Arthur Somerville 

White,  Thyrza   Barton South   Amherst 

Whittemore,    Phoebe Sturbridge 

Williams,    Jeannette Springfield 

Wolf,    Henry  Robert Mattapan 

Wolk,   Louis Mattapan 

Woodcock,    Charles    Martin,    Jr South   Hadley 

Wyzan,    Henry    Samuel Milford 

Yale,    George    Richard        .        .  '     .        .        . Everett 

Zeitler,    Sydney Maiden 

Zielinski,    Casimir    Anthony Holyoke 
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Bachelor  of  Aets  (B.A.) 


Adelson,   Dorothy   Eleanor Holyoke 

Atwood,    Dorothea    Eve      . Feeding  Hills 

Avella,    Frances    Pauline Monson 

Barney,    Elizabeth   Ann West    Roxbury 

Barrows,    Marjorie    Lucille Auburn 

Beauregard,    Constance   Jean Holyoke 

Beck,    Morris   Leo Dorchester 

Bennett,  George  Neil South   Hadley    Falls 

Berthiaume,   Marguerite   Doris Amherst 

Brown,    Esther    Mather Feeding  Hills 

Burbank,    David   Farwell Worchester 

Cohen,    Jason    Sumner Brookline 

Cox,    Richard    Philip Bridgewater 

Cramer,    Barbara   Ann Amherst 

Cressy,    Richard   William Beverly 

Culver,    Mildred Easthampton 

Davis,    Jean    Anwyl Waltham 

Donahue,  Mary  Joan Newport 

Doubleday,   Lois   E.        .  West  Pelham 

Eldridge,  Albert  Coolidge Somerville 

Ewing,    Robert    Stanley Easthampton 

Gale,    Margaret    Roberts Northboro 

Goldman,    Gertrude    Helen Chelsea 

Graham,    James    Clifford Middleboro 

Grayson,    Dorothy    Ann Amherst 

Haskell,   John  William Arlington 

Hyman,    Bertram    Roy Dorchester 

Judge,    Mary   Elizabeth Worcester 

Kagan,    Milton Brookline 

Ketchen,    Gould Belchertown 

Kimball,  George   Edward Amherst 

Krasnoselsky,   Eva  Mae Ashfield 
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Langton,    George    Paul,   Jr Lexington 

Litchfield,    George   William Whately 

Mahan,  William  Edward Stockbridge 

McCartney,   Robert  Joseph Salem 

McNamara,   Mary   Jean Brookfield 

McSwain,    George   Alexander Walpole 

Monk,    Arthur    Joseph Arlington 

Mosher,   William   John Harrison,  N.  Y. 

Moulton,   Betty  Jane Worcester 

Nastri,   Carl  Albert New  Haven,  Oonn. 

Ogan,    Norman Holyoke 

Politella,   Violet   Lillian Lawrence 

Rabinow,    Morton    Bernard Mattapan 

Rosemark,    Edward   Morton      .        ■. Dorchester 

Shea,  Alfred  Francis Florence 

Shirley,    Martha    Irvine Indian  Orchard 

Smith,    Eileen  Frances Vineyard  Haven 

Sparks,   Edward  Francis Pittsfield 

Sullivan,   John  Joseph Chelsea 

Tarbell,    Harriet   Elizabeth Brimfield 

Waite,    Jo   Ann Athol 

Waldron,    Ann    Gertrude Northampton 

Webber,    Ruth   Nancy Bedford 

Weiner,   Herbert Mattapan 

Wetherbee,   Kate   Belk Bolton 

Winer,   Milton   Nathan Mattapan 

Witt,    Kenneth    Douglas .        .  Belchertown 
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REGISTRATION— 1942-1943 


Superior  figures  indicate: 


1  Enrolled  during  academic  year  1941-42 

2  Enrolled  in  Summer  Semester  1942 

8  Enrolled  during  first  semester  1942-43 


Alexander,    Norman, ^  Bacteriology Jersey  Oity,  N.  J. 

B.S'.,  Long  Island  University 
Anderson,   Edward  E.,''-  Horticultural  Manufactures       ....       Andover 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Archibald,  Jean  M.,^  Education North   Amherst 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Ashley,  Edward,^  Chemistry East  Freetown 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Barney,  Charles  H.,^  Physical  Education South   Hadley 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bartlett,  Lawrence  M.,i  Zoology Medford 

B.8'.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bauman,  Dr.  Julia  L.,i \.        ,        .        Holyoke 

M.D.,  "Women's  Medical  College 
Becker,  William  B.,i  ^  Entomology        .        . North   Amherst 

B.S.,   New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 

M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Belden,   Mason  S.,i  ^  Wildlife  Management South   Amherst 

B.S.,   University  of  Connecticut 
Breglio,   Robert  A.,i Chicopee 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Brett,    Dorothy    A. ,3   Education Belmont 

B.S.,  Skidmore  College 
Brinson,   Joseph   E.,^  Agronomy ThomasviUe,    Ga. 

B.S.,   Tuskegee  Institute 
Brox,  Frank,^^  Education Dracut 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Brunell,  Harvey  J.,^  ^  Horticultural  Manufactures Worcester 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Burrington,  John  C..^  Education Stockbridge 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Clancy,   Richard  T.,i  Education Beverly 

B.S.E.,  Salem  State  Teachers  College 
Coderre,   Harry  L.,^  Education Holyoke 

A.B.,  Williams  College 
Collins,    Edward   J. ,2   Agricultural   Economics Amherst 

B.S.,   University  of  Connecticut 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Colwell,   Richard  M.,i  Economics Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  CoUege 

Cook,  Albert  C.,^  Education Concord 

^    B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Cobney,   Marilyn   R,,i  Home  Economics  Research Pittsfleld 

A.B.,  Smith  College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Critchett,  Barbara  J.,  ^  ^  Psychology Amherst 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Crowley,   Dennis  M.,i  Education Jamaica  Plain 

B.S.,   M.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Crowley,    Mary   E.,i   Education Holyoke 

B.S.E.,  Westfield  State  Teachers  College 
Davis,  S.  Gilbert,!  *  »  Food  Technology Worcester 

B.S.,   M.S'.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
DeCotis,  Michael,!  *  Bacteriology Danvers 

B.S.,   Northeastern  University 
DePree,   David  0.,^  Chemistry Fukien,  China 

A.B.,   Hope  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Dexter,  William  A..^ Stockbridge 

A.B.,   Clark  University 

M.A.,   University  of  Michigan 
Doigan,    Paul,i  2   Chemistry Hartford,  Ct. 

B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut 
Dow,    Frederick  W.,i   Chemistry Dorchester 

B.S.,   Boston  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Drake,  Francis  A.," Amherst 

B.A.,  Tale  University 

B.D.,   Union  Theological  Seminary 
Durell,  William  D.,!  Landscape  Architecture Amherst 

B.S.,  M.L.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Dwyer,     Katherine^,     Education Sunderland 

A.B.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms 
Dwyer,  William  J.,  Jr.,^  *  Psychology Holyoke 

B  S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
El  Abd,  Ahmed  Abd  El  Wahab,i  Horticultural  Manufactures      .       .       Cairo,   Egypt 

B.S.,  University  of  California 

M.S.,  Massachusetts   State   College 
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Ewing,   Charles  K.,3 .        Framingham 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia 
Farrell,  Mary  P,i  ^  History 

B.A.,    Connecticut  College  for  'Wornen 
Fischman,    Arnold   E.,^  *  Entomology   . 

B.S.,   University   of   Connecticut 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State    College 
Fitzpatrick,    William    H.,i   Food   Technology 

B.S'.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Forman,  Kenneth  W.,^  Education   .... 

B.S. A.,   University  of  Toronto 
Fram,   Harvey,^   Horticultural  Manufactures 

B.S.,  M.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Fried,    Irwin, i 

B.S.,  Long  Island  University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  CoUege 
Galler,    Ruthe,i   ^   Bacteriology Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

B.A.,    Brooklyn  College 
Gibbons,   Leonard   E.,i   History        .... 

A.B.,   St.  Anselm's  College 
Gleason,    Jiobert   P.,^   Chemistry      .... 

B.S'.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Hall,    John,^    Botany 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Hamilton,    Evelyn, ^   Home   Economics   Research 

B.S.,   University   of   Tennessee 
Hansen,   Walter   E.,i   Education      .... 

B.S.,    Stout   Institute 

M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Hanson,    John   F.,^  ^  Entomology   .... 

B.S.,    M.S.,    Massachusetts   S'tate   College 
Harrington,    Janet    E.,^ 

A.B.,   Rollins  College 
Hathaway,   Wilfred, i  ^  Entomology 

B.S.,    Massachusetts    State   College 
Higgins,    Forrest  C.,^  Psychology   .... 

B.S.,   Springfield  College 
Hoar,    Rachel,^    Chemistry 

B.A.,    Connecticut   College  for  Women 
Holway,    Clarence    W.,^ 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State   College 

M.S.,   Columbia  University 
Hurdis,    John    W.,^    Agronomy         .... 

B.S.,  Rhode  Island  State  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Irwin,    Marjorie    B.,^   Psychology    .... 

B.A.,    Massachusetts   State   College 
Jaquith,    Richard, ^    Chemistry  .... 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Jefferson,  Emery  J.,i  Poultry  Science  . 

B.S.,  Tuskegee  Institute 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Jodka,  Joseph  T.,3  Entomology        .... 

B.S.,    Massachusetts   State   College 
Johnson,    Newell,^  Bacteriology        .... 

B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut 
Johnston,   LeRoy   M.,i   Education   .        .        .        . 

B.S.,   Colby  College 

"M.S.,    Massachusetts    State   College 
Kazeniac,   Stanley  J.,   ^  ^  Chemistry 

B.S.,   Tufts   College 
Knightly,   Agnes  E.,^ 

A.B.,   Mt.   Holyoke   College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts  S'tate  College 
Knowlton,    Marshall    E.,'^   Education 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State  Teachers   College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Korim,  Elliott,^  Agronomy 

A.B.,  Harvard   University 
Kriminetsky,    Sol,^   Entomology        .... 

B.A.,   Brooklyn  College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts    State   College 
Kucinski,    Karol,^    Agronomy 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  S'tate  College 
Kuhn,    Marian   E.,'   ^   Chemistry     .... 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Kulash,  Walter,!  Entomology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Kushlan,   Henry  S..^  Horticultural  Manufactures 

B.S.,   M.S.,    Massachusetts   S'tate    College 
Laudani,    Hamilton, ^   Entomology   .... 

B.S.,    M.S.,   Massachusetts    State   College 
Leonard,   Eva  J.,^  Education 

B.S.E.,  Fitchburg  State  Teachers  College 
Leonard,    Thomas   R.,    .Ir.,i  Landscape   Architecture 

B.S.,   B.L.A.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Leong,   Bing-Sing.   William, ^  Landscape  Architecture 

B.S'.,   Lingnan   University 
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Jamaica,  L.  I. 
New  Haven,  Ct. 

Amesbury 
Hathorne 
Worcester 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Holyoke 
Northampton 
Marshfield 
Payetteville,  Tenn. 
Springfield 

Amerst 

Amherst 

S'egreganset 

Goshen 

Williamstown 

Northampton 

N.   Providence,   R.   I. 

Palmer 
Northampton 
Thomasville,  Ga. 

Lawrence 


Winsted,  Ct. 
West  Medford 


Forge  Village 
Amherst 


Hartford,  Ct. 


Chelsea 
Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 


Amherst 

Southampton 

Haydenville 

Roxbury 

Lawrence 

Turners   Falls 

Raynham 

San   Francisco,    Calif. 
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Litant,   Irving,^  Chemistry ,     •        •        Dorchester 

B.S.,   Boston   College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College  •  txr     o     •      ^  , , 

Lombard,    William    R.,^    Education W.    Springfield 

A.B.,   Colby  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 

Longley,    Alice   A.,3 Oak  Park,  Illinois 

B.M.,  Depauw  University 

Lubitz,   Robert   S.,i  Food   Technology New  Haven,  Ct. 

A.B.,    University  of   Kentucky 
M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 

Lyon,    Zoe,i Philadelphia,    Pa. 

A.B.,    Birmingham    Southern 

M.A.,   University  of  Wisconsin  .     . 

Marshall,    Helen,i Fairview 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

McConnell,   John  E.  W.,i  " St.  John,  Canada 

B.S.,    Queen's   University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

McCormick,    Mary   J.,i  Education Amherst 

A.B.,   Wheaton   College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

McDonnell,    Anna^ •        •        Florence 

A.B.,   Smith   College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 

McKenna,    Elizabeth,^. Holyoke 

A.B.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms 
M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

McLaughlin,   Charles   L.,i  Wildlife   Management Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 

Miller,    Donald    R.,i   Education •         Northampton 

A.B.,    Bucknell  University 

M.S.,    Massachusetts    State   College 

Mitchell,   Carl  A.,3  Chemistry ....        North  Agawam 

B.A.,  Atlantic  Union  College 

Moore,   Edwin  L.,i  Pood   Technology Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Morton,    Claribel,i   Education Springfield 

A.B.,   University  of   Michigan 

Morton,    Richard  W.,^   Education Springfield 

B.S.,    Boston   University 

Nair,   John   Henry  III,^  Dairy  Industry Decatur,    Ga. 

A.B.,   Hobart   College 
Nelson,  Carl  F.,  Jr.,i  Wildlife  Management        .        .        .      ' .        •        .        Gardner 
B.S.,    Massachusetts   State   College 

Norwood,    Terrance    S.,^   Education Greenfield 

B.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 

O'Brien,    Allan    J.,^   Education Northampton 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 

O'Connor,    Michael    J.,^   Food    Technology Springfield 

B.S'.,   St.   Lawrence   University 

M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Massachusetts   State   College 

Ogan,   Mary  Tormey,^  2  3  Education Amherst 

B.A.,   Massachusetts   State   College 

Owers,    Robert    H.,^   ^   Education Ashfield 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Pack,    Albert    B.,i   Agronomy Kamas,   Utah 

B.S.,   Brigham   Young   University 
Parkinson,    Leonard    R.,^   3   Horticultural    Manufactures        .        .        .        Amherst 
B.S.,   University   of    New   Hampshire 

Perkins,   Margaret  K.,^  ^  Floriculture Northampton 

B.A.,   Smith  College 

Phelan,    Katherine    M.,^   Education Springfield 

B.A.,    Smith   College 

Phillips,    William,    Jr.,i    Agronomy North  Beverly 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 

Pierce,    Dorothy,^   Education Holden 

B.S.E.,    Worcester   State   Teachers   College 
M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 

Porter,    Wayland    R.,i   Education Meriden,   N.  H. 

B.S.,   Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 

Powers,  John  J.,^  2  3  pood  Technology Amherst 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 

Prymak,  John  J.,^  Entomology Lawrence 

B.S'.,   Massachusetts   State  College 

Quirk,    Thomas   J.,i   Education Hartford,    Ct. 

A.B.,    Holy   Cross   College 

Rabe,   Fred   S.,s  Agronomy Ogden,  Utah 

B.S.,    Brigham   Young   Universitv 

Ranger,    Mary   Jo,^      .        .        .        .     " Holyoke 

B.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College 

Riel,    Katherine    E.,i Amherst 

B.A.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts    State   College 

Ross,   Charles  F.,i  Education Auburn 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts   State  College 

Rostas,    Edith, 1   Education Amherst 

A.B.,   University  of  Vienna 
M.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
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Rostas,    Steven    M.,^ Amherst 

A.B.,  University  of  Vienna 
Roy,    Ida   B.,i Springfield 

B.S'.E.,  Massachusetts  School  of  Art 
Shepardson,   Daniel  E.,i  Chemistry Athol 

B.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Shepardson,   Wilfred  B.,i  Chemistry Athol 

B.S.,   Massachusetts  State  College 
Shipley,   Angus,i   Dairy  Industry Stamford,  Ct. 

B.S.,   University  of   Connecticut 

M.S.,    Massachusetts   State   College 
Shufelt,    Ruth   G.,8   Psychology        .        .       '. Amherst 

B.S.E.,   Framingham   State  Teachers  College 
Simpson,    Donald   A.,^   Education Holyoke 

B.A.,    Massachusetts   State   College 
Simon,   Philip   N.,i  Pood  Technology '  Brookline 

B.S.,   Colby  College 

M.S.,   Ph.D.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Skolnick,  David  N.,i  ^  Education Roxbury 

B.S.,   Massachusetts  S'tate  College 
Smith,  Elmer  W.,i  Entomology Florence 

B.S.,   M.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Solomita,    Louise   H.,^   Education S'augus 

B.A.,  Coolidge  College 
Southard,    Ledyard,i Northampton 

A.B.,  Bov^doin  College 

M.A.,   Lafayette   College 
Sparkes,  Thomas, ^  ^  3  Bacteriology Tev7ksbury 

B.S.,  Tufts  College 
Stone,   Abigail  .M.,^  Agricultural  Economics        .        .        .        .        .        .        Holyoke 

B.S'.,    Massachusetts   State   College 
Studer,    Albert^   Education Reading 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State   Teachers   College 
Sullivan,   Herbert  J.,^  Education Springfield 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State  Teachers   College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Theriault,   Frederick,^  Food  Technology East  Weymouth 

B.S.,    M.S.,    Ph.D.,    Massachusetts    S'tate    College 
Thomas,    E.    Gordon.i    Education Brattleboro,  "Vt. 

A.B.,  Tufts  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Thornton,    Henry    S.,^ Amherst 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Tischer,   Robert  G.,^  Food  Technology Amherst 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Louisiana  State  University 
Tolman,   Jane   C.,i Amherst 

B.S.,   S'immons  College 
Tourville,   Mrs.    C.   W.,^   Education Northampton 

B.A.,    Carleton   College 
Trevett,   Moody  F.,i  Agronomy Segreganset 

B.S.,  M.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
TruU,   Ruth  E.,i  s  Education Lowell 

B.S.,  Sargent  College 
Verberg,    Robert   M.,i   Chemistry Holland,  Mich. 

A.B.,  Hope  College 
Walters,  Lowell  E.,i  Animal  Husbandry Curtis,    Okla. 

B.S.,   Oklahoma   A.  &  M.   College 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State   College 
Wandell,    Willet   N.,3 Amherst 

B.S.F.,   M.P.,    University  of   Michigan 
Wannlund,    Arthur    L.,    Jr.,i Amherst 

B.S'.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Weir,  Clara  E.,i  ^  s  Home  Economics  Research Wingham,  Canada 

B.H.S.,   Toronto   University 
Wenzel,   Frederick  W.,  Jr.,i  Food  Technology Richmond,  Va. 

B.S.,   University  of   Richmond 

Ph.D.,    Massachusetts   State   College 
Wenzel,    George,^    Agronomy Milford,    Ct. 

Agricultural   College    (Germany) 

M.S.,   Massachusetts   State  College 
Wertz,  Anne  W.,i  ^  Pood  Technology Amherst 

B.A.,    Connecticut   College  for  Women 
Whalen,    Francis   .1.,^   Education Springfield 

B.S.E.,   Fitchburg   State  Teachers   College 
WTiittredge,    Donald    G.,'-   Psychology Saugus 

B.S.,   Tufts   College 
Woodward,   John   M.,i  ^  Bacteriology Southboro 

B.S.,    University   of   New  Hampshire 
Tegian,    Hrant.^    Agronomy Pelham 

B.S.,    Iowa   S'tate  College 
Tereance,   Jean   G.,^  ^  a  Education Washington,    D.   C. 

A.B.,    Smith   College 
Toffa,   Charlotte.i  ^  Education Brookline 

B.S.E.,    Fitchburg   State   Teachers   College 

Yourga.  Frank,i  2  3  Food  Technology Greenfield 

B.S.,   M.S.,  Massachusetts   State   College 

Zak,   John'    Agronomy Sunderland 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
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Men 


"Women 


Total 


Enrolled  during  academic  year  1941-42 
Enrolled  in   Summer   Semester   1942 
Enrolled  during  first  semester   1942-43 


Total  excluding  duplications 


94 

29 

123 

12 

9 

21 

28 

17 

45 

41 


Albrecht,    Frances    Josephine 
Aldrich,    Marjorie    Frances 
Allen,     Clinton     Wright 
Anderson,   Gerald   Clifton  . 
Arnold,    William     Edmund 
Aroian,    Haig    Bruce    . 
Atwood,    Lewis    Roswell,    Jr. 
August,    Ann    Ruth 
Baker,    Ruth    Katherine 
Bangs,    Howard    Tracy 
Barber,    Mildred     Sheridan 
Barton,    Richard    Russell    . 
Beers,   William   Augustus   . 
Benoit,    George    Francis 
Bentley,    Priscilla    Agnes    . 
Berger,    Helen    Eleanor 
Bigwood,    Beverly    Ann 
Blake,     Arnold     Irving 
Blanchard,    Charles  Edward 
Bodwell,   Marion   Elvira 
Bokina,   Thaddeus  Victor  . 
Bourdeau,     Robert    Eugene 
Bowler,  Mary  Louise  . 
Brown,    Jean    Ellen 
Brown,    Pearl    Nash    . 
Brown,    Wendell    Everett    . 
Bubriski,     Stanley    William 
Buckley,  Francis  Thomas  . 
Buddington,   Jean  Clarke   . 
Burr,    Frederick    Huntington 
Bush,    Stewart    William 
Bushnell,    Elizabeth   Jean   . 
Callahan,    Mary    Frances    . 
Caraganis,    Nicholas    Lewi> 
Carnall,    Beatrice    Emma    . 
Carpenter,    Mary    Jean 
Carroll,    Catherine   Jane 
Casper,    Murray   Harold 
Cheever,    Clinton    Turner    . 
Chellman,    Betty    Price 
Chroniak,      Walter 
Clark,     William     Curtis 
Cleary,    Robert    Bmmett 
Cohen,  Anne  Eleanor  . 
Cohen,     Marion 
Collard,    Kenneth   Lounsbury 
Cooper,   Elizabeth    Harvey  Mon 
Courchene.     Charles     Henry 
Grain,   John  Harold,  Jr. 
Cushman,    Mar.iorie 
Daley,    Joseph    Andrew 
Daub,     Florence     Mary 
Davis,     Minnie     Arlene 
Daylor,    Mary    Kathryn 
Dec,     Wallace    Charles 
Deering,    Evelyn    Agatha 
DeLap,     Lorann     . 
Dellea,    James    Edward 
Dietel,    Robert    Charles 
Dubord,     Celeste     Margaret 
Dunklee,    Dorothy    Grace 
Esson,     Ruth     Adelaide 
Field.      Gordon 
Field,   Mary  Lisabel 
FitzGerald,     Mary     France 
Fitzpatrick,    Robert   Alan 
Gagnon,    Evelyn    . 
Gare,  Luther  Stearns  . 
Gasson,    Frances    Mary 
Geer,    Charles    Denison 
Gervin,    Peter   Alphonse 
Gianarakos,   Christos   Elia 
Gibson,    Norma    Florence 
Gizienski,    Stanley   Frank 
Goddu,    George    Arthur 


Class  of  1943 

Somerville 
Springfield     . 
Greenfield 
Barre,    Vt.    . 
Lunenburg    . 
Oxford    . 
Worcester 
Northampton 
Hanson  . 
North    Hatfield 
Brighton 
Springfield     . 
Holyoke  . 
Springfield     . 
Manomet 
Watertown    . 
Athol 

Springfield     . 
North     Ujcbrid: 
Sharon    . 
Hatfield 
Turners    Falls 
Westfield 
Feeding     Hills 
Springfield     . 
Amherst 
Housatonic    . 
Springfield     . 
Springfield     . 
Easthampton 
Holyoke  . 
Worcester 
New    Bedfonl 
Dracut    . 
Northampton 
Greenfield 
Pittsfield 
Dorchester     . 
Oakdale  . 
Roslindale 
New    Bedford 
West     Springfield 
Holyoke  . 
Holyoke  . 
Chelsea    . 
Belchertown 
Pittsfield 
Springfield     . 
Leominster    . 
Holyoke  . 
Lawrence 
Baldwinsvill  i 
Lee 

Fall     River     . 
Hadley    . 
Shrewsbury  . 
Foxboro 
Alford     . 
South   Hadley  : 
New    Bedford 
Brattleboro,  Vt 
Dorchester 
Hyannis 
Hyannis 
Northampton 
Medford 
Amherst 
Northampton 
Athol 

Belchertown 
Athol 
Lowell     . 
Greenfield 
Hadley    . 
Holyoke 


Chi    Omega 

Phi  Zeta 

Sigma   Phi  Epsilon 

25  Nutting  Avenue 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

15   Sunset  Court 

North  College 

Phi     Zptn 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi 

North    College 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

414  North  Pleasant  Street 

Lambda   Chi   Alpha 

Phi  Zeta 

Phi   Zeta 

North    College 

Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 

F!i?ma    .Alnha    Epsilon 

North  College 

Al-nha    Sisma,    Phi 

382   North  Pleasant  Street 

North  College 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

33   Phillips   Street 

450  North   Pleasant   Street 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi 

Sia-ma    Alnha    Epsilon 

North  College 

Theta    Chi 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

North    College 

Chi  Omega 

Sisma    Phi    Epsilon 

328  Lincoln  Avenue 

Phi  Zeta 

North    College 

Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 

179     Lincoln    Avenue 

33  Phillips  Street 

Thatcher  Hall 

382    North    Pleasant    Street 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

Sigma   Iota 

North    College 

Theta    Chi 

North  College 

Kappa   Sigma 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 

North  College  i 

179  Lincoln  Avenue 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

2'i    Moi'nt    Plfasant 

38   Cosby  Avenue 

S   West    St..    Hadley 

Butterfleld  House 

Chi    Omesa 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi  , 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Chi  Omega 

Homestead 

North     Collp?e 

107  East  Pleasant  Street 

107  East  Pleasant  Street 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Kappa    Sigma 

Chi    Omega 

Theta  Chi 

Alpha   Lambda  Mu 

Kappa    Sigma 

Sigma   Alpha   Epsilon 

Sigma   Phi   Epsilon 

North    College 

R.F.D.     3*8 

Alpha   Sigma   Phi 
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Goldberg,    Agnes    . 
Goldman,    Melvin    Irving 
Goldman,    Robert    Irving 
Golick,    Nathan 
Goodhue,   Rosalind  Dickinson 
Gordon,    Irving    Sidney 
Gordon,   Sarah   Shirley 
Grant,    Helen    Elizabeth 
Gutfinski,    Blanche   Anne 
Gyrisko,    George    Gordon 
Hallen,   Norman  Leonard 
Handrich,    Philip    Emil 
Hayward,    Barbara 
Hemond,   Robert  Lee   . 
Hewat,    Richard  Alexander 
Hicks,   John  WiUiam   . 
Holmberg,   Norma  Lillian 
Holmes,    David    Nelson 
Holton,    Mary   Evelyn    . 
Hood,    Charles   Stanley 
Horlick,    Lloyd   Malcolm 
Horton,    Claire    Dorothy 
Horvitz,  Daniel  Goodman 
Janes,    Willis    Eben 
Johnson,   Doris   Christina 
Johnson,   Dorothy  Marion 
Johnston,  Robert  Stanton 
Kaplinsky,    Arnold    Ian 
Kelly,     Thomas    Joseph 
Kelso,    Harriet   Phyllis 
Kenny,    June   Marie 
Kinsley,  Dorothy  Bean 
Klubock,     Albert    Joseph 
Koonz,    Elinor    Myrtle 
Koulias,   Arthur  Nicholas 
Kreczko,  Henrietta,  Mary 
Lane,   Florence  May     . 
Langan,  Frances  Anne 
Lapointe,    Anita   Lucine 

Laprade,    Marguerite    Georgette 
Larkin,    Edward    Peter 


LeMaire,  Theodore  Rogers  . 
Leonowicz.    Victor    Anthony 
Lescault,  Louis  Ovila  . 
Levi-is,  Harold  Sunter  . 
Libby,  Richard  Lawrence  . 
Lieht,    Raymond   Sidney 
Lincoln,    Harry    Carlton 
MacConnell,   "William   Preston 
Maddocks,   Roger  Sawyer  . 
Magnin,    Merwin   Paul 
Maloy,    Richard    Edward    . 
Mann,   Mary  Josephine 
Marsden,  David  Henry 
Marshall,  Anita  Jean  . 
Marten,    Helen   Clara   . 
Martin,    Henry    Francis 
Mathias,   Rudolf  Eugen   Selmar 
McCarthy,  James  Leo  . 
McDonald,    Russell    Joseph 
McKenzie,    Richard    Stephen 
McLaughlin.  Frederick  Adams,  Jr. 
McMahon,   Helen   Elizabeth 
Mendelson,    Irving   Seymoure 
Miller.   Daphne   Parker 
Miller,   Henry  Omer 
Milner,    Janet 
Moggio,    Ida   Claudia   .    %.  . 
Monk,    Alice   Foster 
Moriarty,    Anne    Rita    . 
Moriarty.    Thomas    Francis 
Navoy,    Helen 
Nebesky.    Edward    Anthony 
Nesin.    Bonrcard    . 
Newcomb,  Lawrence  Edward,   Jr 
O'Brien,    Robert   Francis    . 


Peck,    Barbara   Frances 
Po.skin,    Samuel   Benson 
Podmayer,    John    . 
Podolak,  Edward  Michael  . 
Polchlopek,    Stanley   Edwin 
Polito,    Anthony   Joseph 
Powf-ll,    John    Rowland 
Pov.-f-rs.    John    Francis,    Jr. 
Pozzani,    Urhano   Carlo 
Quinn,    Harold    Jcifph 
Radnor,    Ephraim    Morton 


Cambridge 

Mattapan 

Brookline 

Dorchester 

Ipswich  . 

"Ware 

Holyoke 

Athol 

Hatfield 

South    Hadley 

"Willimansett 

Hadley    . 

Taunton 

Holyoke 

North    Adams 

New  Rochelle,  N 

Pittsfield 

"West  Brookfield 

South  Braintree 

Greenfield 

Everett    . 

Hadley    . 

New    Bedford 

"Worcester 

"West  Bridgewater 

Amherst 

"Ware 

Holyoke 

Springfield 

Chester   . 

Palmer    . 

Stoneham 

Methuen 

Greenfield 

Lowell     . 

Feeding    Hills 

Gloucester 

Springfield 

Easthampton 

Easthampton 
"Watertown     . 

Maiden    . 

"Whitman 

"Ware 

Milton     . 

Bridgewater 

Springfield 

Taunton 

"Westboro 

Brimfield 

Dalton     . 

Pittsfield 

Dalton     . 

Taunton 

Holyoke 

"Willimansett 

Amherst 

"Waltham 

Millis 

"Wheelwright 

"Woods  Hole 

Amherst 

Easthampton 

Brockton 

Bayside.  N.  " 

Haverhill 

Rochdale 

Chicopee   Falls 

Groton    . 

Hadley    . 

Holyoke  . 

Lawrence 

Amesbury 

"Westfield 

Norwell  . 

"Watertown 

Shelburne 

Brookline 

"West    Hatfield 

Easthampton 

r!hicopee 

Northampton 

Brookfield 

Haverhill 

"West    Springfiel.l 

Salem 

Springfield 


PD.  31 

Sigma  Iota 

388   North  Pleasant  Street 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

Alpha   Epsilon  Pi 

Phi  Zeta 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

North  CoUege 

Chi    Omega 

Adams   House 

Perry   St.,    South  Hadley 

Alpha  Gamma    Rho 

Q.  T.  V. 

North    College 

59  Fairfield  Ave.,  Holyoke 

Thatcher     Hall 

388   North  Pleasant  Street 

Alpha   Lambda   Mu 

Kappa    Sigma 

Kappa   Kappa    Gamma 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

93    Fearing   Street 

Maple  Avenue,    Hadley 

Tau   Epsilon   Phi 

Kappa    Sigma 

Phi  Zeta 

46    Eames    Avenue 

Alpha    Sigma   Phi 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 

Chi   Omega 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Alpha  Lambda  Mu 

Alpha   Epsilon  Pi 

Phi   Zeta 

Sigma    Phi    Epsilon 

North    College 

51  Phillips  S'treet 

Chi  Omega 

18    Cherry   Street, 

Easthampton 
North  College 
East  Experiment  Station, 

M.S.C. 
Phi   Sigma  Kappa 
French  Hall,  M.S.C. 
Kappa  Sigma 
Theta    Chi 
Alpha    Gamma    Rho 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi 
308  North  Pleasant  Street 
Kappa    Sigma 
388   North    Pleasant    Street 
Theta    Chi 
Lambda    Chi     Alpha 
Chi  Omega 
French  Hall,  M.S.C. 
14   Cosby  Avenue 
North  College 
30   Cottage   Street 
Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 
Alpha    Gamma    Rho 
Phi   Sigma  Kappa 
388  North  Pleasant  S'treet 
Kappa  Sigma 
North    College 
Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 
Phi  Zeta 
Q.  T.  V. 
Homestead 
North  College 
AljDha  Lambda  Mu 
Russell   Street,    Hadley 
414  North  Pleasant  Street 
North  College 
Phi   Sigma  Kappa 
388  North  Pleasant  Street 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
East    Experiment    Station, 

M.S.C. 
North  College 
24  McClellan  Street 
Alpha   Sigma   Phi 
44    Mount    Pleasant 
Q.  T.  V. 

43  Pair  St.,  Northampton 
Thota   Chi 
Lambda   Chi   Alpha 
Alpha    Gamma    Rho 
Phi   Sigma  Kappa 
Thatcher  Hall 
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Ransow,    Carl 
Rayner,    Harriet    Agnes     '. 
Rich,  Lester  Reynold  . 
Ristuccia,    Bernard   Joseph 
Roch,   John  Henry 
Rocheleau,    Robert   Albert   . 
Ryan,  Matthew  John  . 

Sachs,    Miriam   Hilda    , 
Salwak,    Stanley    Francis    . 
Saulnier,  Theodore  Alexander, 
Schiller,     Robert    James 
Schubert,   Elliot  Vernon 
Scott,     Priscilla 
Seres,    "William    Gordon 
Shepardson,    Theodore 
Sherwood,  Marguerite  Jane 
Skiffington,   Rita    Elizabet'i 
Sloper,  Harry  Wellington   . 
Small,    Melvin 
Smith,    Esther   Jane 
Smith,   Helen   Barbara 
Smith,  Helen  Prances  . 
Smith,    William   Fred    . 
Southwick,    Ralph   Earle 
Sparkes,  Laurel  Wheelock 
Stanton,    Margaret  Isobel   . 
Steeves,    Earle    Raymond    . 
Stewart,    Kenneth   Archibald 
Stockwell,    Cathei'ine   Louise 
Stone,    Kathryn    Marilyn    . 
Storozuk,    John    Martin 
Tallen,    Ellis   Charles   . 
Thayer,    May    Merle 
Tilley,    George   Preston 
Tosi,    Joseph   Andrew,    Jr. 
Tracy,    Olive   Eli..ftbeth 
Van  Meter,  Helen  Lucile  . 

Vetterling,  Philip  William 
Vitkauskas,   Bernard   William 
Vondell,  John  Henry,  Jr.  . 
Ward,    Lewis   James,    Jr.   . 
Warner,     Charles    Lloyd    . 
Warner,    Edward   Clark 
Wein,     Eugene 
Wells,     Lurane 
White,  Jonah  Samuel  . 
Whitney,    Priscilla    Edith    . 
Wisly,   Janice  Louise  . 
Wolkovsky,     Gertrude 
Woodward,    Rubie   Alfreda 
Zeltserman,     Samuel     . 
Zukel,   William  John  . 


Norwood 

Neponset 
Newton  Center 
West  Newton 
North  Adams 
Northampton 
Springfield     . 

Dorchester 

Orange    . 

Framingham 

Brookline 

Methuen 

Watertown     . 

Amherst 

Athol 

Chester  . 

West  Brookfield 

Pittsfield 

Somerville 

Watertown     . 

Wollaston 

Springfield     . 

HoUiston 

Leicester 

South  Tewksbury 

Worcester 

Leominster 

Winthrop 

Sutton    . 

Holyoke 

Sunderland    . 

Mattapan 

Pittsfield 

Holyoke 

Sterling 

Worcester 

North    Amherst 

Holyoke 

Northampton 

Amherst 

Needham 

West    Bridgewater 

Sunderland 

North   Adams 

Orleans 

Everett   . 

Westfield 

Holyoke 

Holyoke 

Gardner 

Boston    . 

Northampton 


The  Apiary,  M.  S.  C. 

Alpha   Lambda   Mu 

3.88    North   Pleasant    Street 

Theta  Chi 

Thatcher  Hall 

1-3  7   Miinroe   St.,   Northampton 

East    Experiment    Station, 

M.S'.C. 
North  College 
Nutrition  Lab.,  M.S.C. 
Kappa  Sigma 
17  Fearing  Street 
116  East  Pleasant  Street 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
Kappa  Sigma 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
North    Ooilt.ge 
North  College 
Kappa    Sigma 
16  McClellan   Street 
Phi    Zeta 
Phi    Zeta 

Alpha  Lambda  Mu 
Thatcher 

French  Hall,   M.S.C. 
66   Cottage    Street. 
35   McClure    Street 
Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 
61   Fearing   Street 
Phi    Zeta 
North  College 
Nutrition  Lab.,  M.S.C. 
Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 
North  College 

308    North   Pleasant   Street 
Kappa    Sigma 
Phi   Zeta 
167    Montagvie   Road, 

North  Amherst 
Thatcher  Hall 
Kappa    Sigma 
80  Fearing  Street 
Theta  Chi 
Kappa    Sigma 
Q.  T.  V. 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 
North  College 

417    North   Pleasant  Street 
North    College 
Chi   Omega 
North  College 
North    College 
296    North  Pleasant   Street 
55  Fort  Street,   Northampton 


Class  of  1944 


Aldrich.   Francis  William 
Allen,    Douglas    Ives    . 
Alper,    Irving   Jacob     . 
Amell,    Alexander  Renton 
Anderson,   David  Werner,   Jr. 
Arnold,    Mabel 
Atkinson,    Elizabeth  Jane 
August,    Priscilla  Ethel 
Azoff,    Shirley    Anne     . 
Barber,   Eleanor  Louise 
Barnes,   Milton  Rutherford 
Barron,    Leon    Oser 
Bartlett,    Mary    Elizabeth 
Bass,    Milton    Ralph 
Bauer,    Richard   Wingate 
Beary,  Josephine  Anne 
Beebe,   Cedric  Harding 
Bemis,   Bai'bara  Jean   . 
Berman,     Marcia    Judith 
Biron,  Roger  Conrad  . 
Blauer,    Maurice    . 
Block,    James   Anderson 
Bolton,    Marjorie    Lois 
Bornstein,    Joseph 
Bornstein,    Norman  Maynard 
Bosworth,    Russell   Henry 
Bousquet,    Annette    Irene 
Boyden,    Sally   Gary 
Brutcher,    Frederick   Vincent 


Westfi«ld 

Holyoke 

Millburn,    N.   J. 

North  Adams 

Worcester 

Northampton 

Springfield     . 

Northampton 

Chestnut    Hill 

Melrose   . 

Springfield     . 

Roxbury 

Mansfield 

Pittsfield 

Jamaica   Plain 

Whitman 

Cambridge     .  . 

Spencer  . 

Roxbury 

North    Adams 

Arlington 

Hadlyme,   Conn. 

Greenfield 

Milton     . 

Brookline 

East    Bridgewater 

Springfield     . 

Marblehead    . 

Mansfield 


179  Lincoln  Avenue 

Thatcher  Hall 

296   North  Pleasant  Street 

93  Fearing  Street 

Sigma   Alpha   Epsilon 

Phi   Zeta 

Phi   Zeta 

Sigma   Iota 

Sigma  Iota 

Draper  Hall 

61  Fearing  Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

Adams  House 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Draper  Hall 

Thatcher   Hall 

Alpha   Lambda   Mu 

Sigma   Iota 

800  North  Pleasant  S'treet 

93   Fearing   Street 

800   North  Pleasant  Street 

Alpha  Lambda  Mu 

Thatcher    Hall 

Thatcher    Hall 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Draper    Hall 

Adams  House 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
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Burgess,     Jean     Audrey 
Burke,    Barbara   Phyllis      . 
Burke,    Robert    William 
Burrington,  Horace  Crawford 
Bush,    David    Graves   . 
Caldwell,    George    Brown    . 
Campbell,    Donald   Allen 
Chornesky,    George 
Clapp,    Elisabeth    Shirley    . 
Clapp,  Elmer  Everett,  Jr.  . 
Cohen,  James  David     . 
Cohen,    Philip   Jay 
Cole,   Carroll  Vernon   . 

Cole,    Paul       .... 
Cole,    Philip    Hillier      . 
Cowing,    Robert   Harlan 
Cowles,    Marjorie    Esther    . 
Crosby,    Ruth   Cordelia 
Crowther,    Barbara    Louise 
Daggett,    Stanley    Marshall 
Damon,  Richard  Alan  . 
Daylor,    Margaret    Maria 
Deacon,    Norma   Mae   . 
Deane,    Margaret   Cecelia 
Dearden,   Glenn 
Denis,    Robert    Bassett 
Desrosier,    Norinan    Wilfred 
Devaney,  Thomas  Eugene 
Dewey,    Robert   Orth    . 
Diokerman.  John  Melville 
Dillon,   Robert  Edward 
Dobrusin,   Herman  Mantiel 
Dobson,   Warren   Spencer 
Dolby,    Charles    Weston 
Donnelly,    Helen    Elizabeth. 
Drozdal,    Henry    Eugene 
Dudley,    Eleanor    Marguerite 
Dunham,   Charles  Warren 
Duston,   Frank  Alger  . 
Eigner,    Charlotte    Sylvia 
Entwisle,    George   . 
Evans,    Ruth   Marion   . 
Fallon,     Theresa     . 
Fay,    Robert  Louis 
Fedeli,    Edwin    John    . 

Filios,   Lee   Elda    . 
Fitzgerald,   John    Morgan 
FitzPatrick,    Lloyd    Samuel 
Plessas,    George    Harold 
Foley,  George  Paul 
Foley,    John    Francis    . 
Fox,    Allan    James 
Freedman,  David  Michael 
Frost,    Richard   John   . 
Garnett,    Lawrence    Taylor 
Giannotti,   John  Dino  . 
Glagovsky,  Helen  . 
Godek,    Theodore    Henry 
Gold,    Seymour 
Golonka,  Theodore  Joseph 
Greene,    Marcia 
Greenfield,   Edna   . 
Groesbeck,    Shirley   Sunderland 
Grossman,     George 
Gunther,   Marjorie  Jean 
Hahn,     Peter 
Hall,    Edward    Duncan 
Hart,  William  James  . 
Haughey,    Mary    Katherine 
Hayes,    Kirby    Maxwell 
Hebert,    Joseph    Oraer 
Helfand,    Israel 
Hibbard,    Wallace    Oxley 
Hilchey,     John    Duncan 
Hitchcock,    Edward    Wilson 
Hodgess,    Ruth   Alice   . 
Hollis,   Raymond   Howard 
Hollis,   Steven   Lloyd,   Jr. 
Holmes,    Robfrt    Ofiarles 
Hosmer,    Douglas   Williams 
Howarth,     Ruth    Emma 
Huban,  Bettye  Marie  . 
Hughes.     John    Francis 
Hull,  John  Joy 
Jrzyk,    Arthur    Stanley 
Jackler,    Jacob    Marlowe 
Jacobs,     Irving     Aaron 


Brockton 

Butterfield   House 

Forestdale 

Draper    Hall 

Worouoco 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Charlemont    . 

Draper  Hall 

W^ostfleld 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Littleton 

lit)   East    Pleasant   Street 

Springfield     . 

Kappa    Sigma 

Lynn 

61  Fearing   Street 

South  Deerfield   . 

Phi  Zeta 

Leeds 

Poultry  Plant,  M.S.C. 

Chelsea   . 

93   Fearing  Street 

Springfield     . 

18   Nutting  Avenue 

North    Amherst    . 

985   No.  Pleasant  St. 

North  Amherst 

Northboro      . 

Lambda   Chi   Alpha 

Westfield 

Thatcher  Hall 

Wesi    Springfield 

Kappa  Sigma 

Amherst 

R.F.D.    Jl 

Amherst 

86  Gray  Street 

Wellesley    Hills    . 

Adam!)  House 

Auburn 

Thatcher    Hall 

Lowell     . 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

Fall    River    . 

38   Cosby  Avenue 

Northampton 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Whitinsville 

Chi  Omega 

Holyoke 

Lambda   Chi  Alpha 

Springfield     . 

Kappa  Sigma 

Athol 

Kappa    Sigma 

West    Medford 

Lambda   Chi  Alpha 

Westfield 

382   North  Pleasant  Street 

Spencer 

Thatcher    Hall 

Ware 

382   North   Pleasant   Street 

Lynn       .        .        .        . 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

Norwood 

Kappa    Sigma 

Great   Barrington 

Mt-.    Pleasant   Inn 

Brookfleld 

Butterfield  House- 

South    Hadley      .    - 

R.F.D.,   South  Hadley 

Northampton 

M.S.C.    Farmhouse 

W^inthrop 

Kappa    Sigma 

Longmeadow 

Draper  Hall 

Rwampscott 

Sigma   Iota 

Brighton 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

Brattleboro,  Vt.  . 

Draper  Hall 

Bridgewater 

8  McClure  Street 

South    Hadley 

Thatcher   Hall 

Worcester 

West    Experiment   Station, 

M.S.C. 

Westfield 

76   Fearing  Street 

Springfield     . 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Wakefield 

296  North  Pleasant  Street 

Brookline 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

Worcester 

179   Lincoln  Avenue 

Pall     River     . 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Dracut    . 

Draper   Hall 

Roxbury 

Tau    Epsilon   Phi 

Wellesley    Hills    . 

O.  T.  V. 

Worcester 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Fall    River    . 

Alpha   Gamma  Rho 

Plaverhill 

Sigma  Iota 

Chicopee 

Thatcher   HaU 

Springfield     . 

414     North     Pleasant     Street 

Turners    Falls 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Springfield     . 

768  North  Pleasant  Street 

Ware 

328   Lincoln    Avenue 

Lawrence 

Alpha  Lambda  Mu 

Pittsfield 

Tau    Epsilon   Phi 

Drafut    . 

76  Fearing   Street 

Hewlett,  N.  T.     . 

Thatcher     Hall 

Worcester 

Kanpa    Sigma 

Holyoke 

Q.T.V. 

Pittsfield 

Chi   Omega 

Buzzards    Bay 

Theta  Chi 

Holyoke 

Kappa    Sigma 

Milford   . 

Tau   Epsilon   Phi 

North    Hadley 

Thatcher  Hall 

Reading 

.      .Q.    T.    V. 

West   Springfield 

Kappa    Sigma 

Maynard 

Chi  Omega 

Springfield     . 

21   Allen   Street 

South    Hadley   Falls 

Mt.    Pleasant   Inn 

Housatonic     . 

Alpha    Sigma    Phi 

Springfield 

Lambda   Chi    Alpha 

Warren  Point,  N.  J. 

Alpha    Lambda    Mu 

Pittsfield 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Cambridgf 

Alpha   Gamma  Rho 

Gloucestev 

Phi    Sigma   Kappa 

Salem 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Holyoke 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

Revere    .        . 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

Part  II. 


Johansson,    "Warren    Irving 

Leominster    . 

Jordan,  Elizabeth  Miriam  .        .        .        . 

Dalton     . 

Jost,    Frank    Edgar 

Pt.  Washington, 

^.  f. 

Kaizer,   Charlotte   Susan      . 

Roxbury 

Kaplan,    David    Herbert      .        .        .        . 

Roxbury 

Karp,   Robert  Joseph 

Springfield     . 

Keedy,     Anna    Mary 

Amherst 

Keefe,   James      Hammerle 

Palmer 

Keefe,    Robert    LeRoy,     Jr. 

Wilbraham     . 

Kelley,   Charles      Robert 

Pittsfield 

Kempton,    George   Brigham 

Springfield     . 

Keough,   John      Edwin 

Holyoke 

Keough,    Marjolaine      Anne 

Holyoke 

Kerlin,    Libby    Janet 

Spencer 

King,     Robert     Howard 

Morgantown,    W. 

Va.' 

Kisiel,     Stanley    Timothy    . 

South    Hadley    F; 

Us   . 

Klein,     Robert    Ernest 

Frederick,    Md. 

Kneeland,    Raymond    Harold    . 

Northampton 

Kokoski,     Joseph    Thomas 

Hadley    . 

Kolb,     Beulah     May     .... 

Methuen 

Koritz,     Seymour     Benjamin     . 

Dorchester     . 

Lamery,     Lawrence    Walter 

Greenfield 

LaMontagne,     Edwin     Harold,     Jr. 

Northampton 

LaPlante,    Albert    Aurel    . 

Auburndale  . 

Lawrence,     Lucille     Bridge 

Springfield     . 

LeClair,     Virginia     May     . 

Gardner 

Lee,    Merton    Deane    .... 

Conway 

Leete,     Cynthia     Norton     . 

Briarclifi  Manor, 

N.  Y 

LeMay,      Miriam             .... 

Ayer 

Leone,     Paul     Vincent 

Lawrence 

Libon,     Bertram 

Roxbury 

Liebman,  "William  Maxwell 

New  Bedford  . 

Limanni,    Charles           .... 

Lawrence 

Lincoln,    Anne    Louise. 

Halifax 

Lincoln,   Edith  Appel  .... 

Taunton 

Logothetis,     Clearhos    .... 

Velos,    Greece 

Lord,    John    Stanley      .... 

Northampton 

Maguire,    Alice    Kathleer    . 

Westfield 

Malloy,    Raymond    Edward 

Weston 

Manchester,   "William   Raymond,   Jr. 

Attleboro 

Mann,    Frank    Chester 

Wollaston    '  . 

Maraspin,    Dorothy    Lothrop 

Barnstable     . 

March,    Richard    Pell    .... 

Medford 

Markert,_  Ruth    Anna   .... 

Amherst 

Markowitz.   Solomon  Harry 

Pittsfield 

Martin,     Mary    Elizabeth    . 

Amherst 

Mascho,  Payette  Clapp      .  .        .        . 

Westhampton 

Masi,    Joseph    Annibal 

Franklin 

Mason,    Shirley    Gertrude    . 

Auburn 

McCarthy,    Elizabeth   Marie        .        . 

West    Newton 

McCormack,    Ralph    Emerson    .        * 

East    Boston 

McEwan,    Robert   Fuller 

Wellesley  Hills 

Mclntyre,    Elizabeth    Barbara    . 

Longmeadow 

McNamara,    Edna   Ann 

Brookfield      . 

Miehlke,    Roberta   Margaret    '     . 

Clinton 

Monroe,   Robert  Adams 

Weymouth      . 

Morawski,    Teddy   Joseph    . 

East    Whately 

Moreau,   Leo   Albert      .... 

Taunton 

Morgan,    Phyllis   Etta   .... 

Pelham   . 

Moser,   Roy  Edgar,   Jr. 

Amherst 

Moulton,    James   Malcolm    . 

Longmeadow 

Moulton,     Thirza 

Dorchester     . 

Muldoon,    Alfred    Paul 

Quincy    . 

Murachver,    Sidney   Albert          .      '  . 

Everett   . 

Murray,    Helen    Dorothy      . 

Florence 

Nahil,     Fred     Joseph     .... 

Lawrence 

Needham,  "William  Henry  . 

Westfield 

Nelson,    Shirley ' 

Sharon    . 

Nestle,     Dorothy 

Amherst 

Newton,  "Waldo  Earle,  Jr.  . 

Melrose  . 

Nichols,    Irving    Eaton 

Dedham 

Niles,    "Walter   Mansfield      . 

Melrose  . 

Nixon,   Dorothea  Mae  .... 

Westford 

Noke,    Theodore 

Watertown    . 

Norton,    Richard   Alden 

Norwood 

O'Connell,   Shirley  Arlene   . 

Millers    Falls 

O'Connor.    Louise    Alice 

Mattapan 

O'Shea.    Robert   John   .... 

Northampton 

Papageorge,    John    Costas   . 

Northampton 

Parker,    Donald    Howard    . 

We.'!t     Roxbury 

Parsons,   James  "Walter,   Jr. 

Gloucester 

Peck,    Dorothy    Ellen    .... 

Shelburne 

Perkins,    Aileen     Boyer 

A.ciishnet 

Peterson,    Helen    Phyllis    .        .     •  . 

Duxbury 

Peterson,   Kenneth  Elliott  . 

Auburndale   . 

Place,    Robert    Edward 

West    Auburn 

Price,  Samuel  Edwin  .... 

Wantagh,    N.    Y 
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Lambda   Chi  Alpha 

24  McClure  Street 

Alpha   Gamma   Rho 

North   College 

24  McClellan  Street 

18   Nutting  Avenue 

37    Salem  Street 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

116    East   Pleasant    Street 

31  Mt.    Pleasant 

401   North  Pleasant  Street 

!t.S    Pearl    Street,   Holyoke 

Chi   Omega 

Sigma   Iota 

Tliatcher    Hall 

Sigma   Alpha  Epsilon 

Theta  Chi 

17     Munroe  St.,  Northampton 

R.  F.  D.  3 

76  Fearing  Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

382  North  Pleasant  Street 

76   Columbus   Ave., 

Northampton 
93  Fearing  Street 
Butterfield   House 
51  Phillips  Street 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Adams    House 
Alpha  Sigma  Phi 
Tau    Epsilon    Phi 
414  North  Pleasant  Street 
Alpha  Sigma  Phi 
51    Phillips    Street 
308  North  Pleasant  Street 
Draper  Hall 
83    Vernon    Street, 

Northampton 
Elm  Tree  Inn 
Clark  Hall 
Lamda  Chi  Alpha 
Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 
24  McClure   Street 
Draper    Hall 
156   West   Street 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi 
30  Cottage  Street 
Theta    Chi 

West  Experiment  Station 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
Alpha  Lambda  Mu 
Sigma   Alpha   Epsilon 
Phi   Sigma  Kappa 
Alpha   Lambda  Mu 
Chi    Omega 
Alpha  Lambda  Mu 
Lambda    Chi     Alpha 
Thatcher   Hall 
Phi    Sigma    Kappa 
R.F.D.  #2 
75    Sunset   Avenue 
401  North  Pleasant  Street 
Alpha    Lambda    Mu 
0.    T.    V. 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

32  8  Lincoln  Avenue 
Phi   Sigma   Kappa 
Kappa     Sigma 

328   Lincoln  Avenue 

8  McClure  Street 

Thatcher    Hall 

116    East   Pleasant    Street 

Lewis  Hall 

51  Phillips  Street 

Q.   T.   V. 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

51  Phillips  Street 

Chi  Omega 

Alpha    Gamma    Rho 

16    Myrtle    St.,    Northampton 

116   East   Pleasant  Street 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

North   College 

.Upha  Lambda  Mu 

35   McClure   Street 

93    Fearing   Street 

Kappa    Sigma 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
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Promisel,    Irwin    . 
Putala,     Edward     John 
Putnam,    Joy    Lina 
Qiiinn,     Mary     Winifred 
Rabaioli,    Edward  Joseph 
Radway,     Robert     Franklin 
Raymond.     Bradley    Hickox 
Reed,    Marjory    Bernice 
Rhodes,    Robert    Weston 
Richards,  Charles  Bradford 
Ring,    James   Manix 
Ritter,    Henry    Fiske 
Rogers,  Charles  John 
Rosofl,     Ruth 
Rossman,    Sylvia    . 
Rothery,    Frederic    Albert 
Ryan,     Avis     Mary 
Ryan,   William    Partridge 
Salinger,    Arnold   Clarke 
Salk,   Gilbert   . 
Salomon,  Alvin  Joseph 
Salsman,    Shirley   Andrea 
Saltzman,      Irving     Jackson 
Schulze,  John  Frederick  William 
Schwartz,    Jack 
Sheldon,    Doris   Jeanette 
Sherman,     Edith    . 
Sherman,     John    Rosier 
Slotnick,    Bertha    . 
Slowinski,     Emil    John 
Smith,    Gordon    Paul    . 
Sperrv,    Ruth    Catherine 
Stahlberg,     Paul    . 
Starvish,    Chester    Ralph    . 
Stern,    Melvin    William 
Stewart,     Robert    Morrison 
Sullivan,    Anna    Elizabeth   . 
Symonds,    Richard    Jackson 
Svmonds,     Ruth    Carolvn    . 
Teot,    Arthur    Stafford"    ,    . 
Thayer,     Barbara     Gushing 
Thayer,   Kasha  Valentine   . 
Thompson,     Henry    Lord    . 
Tibbetts,    Frederick    Rogers 
Tilton,     Elizabeth    Dike 
Tolman,   Thomas  Jones 
Treml,     Martha     Abbott 
Trowbridge,    Gordon  Prescott 


Tucker,  William  Joseph 
Turner,  Mildred  Nancy 
Vanasse,    Norman    Alfred 

Walba,    Harold      . 
Walker,   Donald   Burgin 
Warner,    Charles    Newton 
Warner,     Elmer    Roger 
Wasserinan,    Beatrice 
Watson,    Marjorie   Arline 
Weber,  Austin  Irving  . 
Webster,    Dobson   Lindley 
Weeks,   Wilder   Leon    . 
Whitcomb,   Marian  Eloise 
Willemain,    Bernard    Mauri 
Willett,    Pauline    Viola 
Williams,    Laura    . 
Wilson,   Mark   Curtis   . 
Wright,    David    Joy      . 
Yurkstas,   Algirdas 
Zewski,   George  John  . 

Ziegengeist,     Margarets 


Chelsea   . 
Turners    Falls 
Sutton     . 
Pittsfield 
Medway         .  • 
Waterford,   Conn. 
Wrentham 
Chicopee 
Whitman 
Arlington 

North     Wilmington 
Hardwick 
West   Medway 
Springfield     . 
Lynn 

Springfield     . 
Northampton 
Gardner 
Monson  . 
Brighton 
Springfield     . 
Ashland  . 
Dorchester 
Yonkers,  N.  T. 
Allston    . 
West     Springfield 
Chatham 
Sheffield 
Holyoke  . 
Greenfield 
Salem 

Springfield     . 
Northampton 
East    Taunton 
Brighton 
Winthrop 
Amherst 
Melrose   . 
Worcester 
Pittsfield 
Groton    . 
Amherst 
Pramingham 
Winchendon 
Woburn 
Norwell 
Turners    Falls 
Northampton 

Pittsfield 

Greenfield 

Northampton 

Dorchester 

Amherst 

Sunderland 

Sunderland 

Mattapan 

Westboro 

Springfield 

South    Weymouth 

Greenfield 

Worcester 

Holyoke  . 

Cheshire 

Peabody 

Ware 

Northampton 

Bridgewater 

Northampton 

Northampton 


417  North  Pleasant  Street 

Mt.   Pleasant  Inn 

38   Cosby   Avenue 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Alpha   Gamma   liho 

Sigma   Alpha   Epsilon 

Thatcher    Hall 

24    South   Prospect   Street 

Kappa    Sigma 

Kappa   Signa 

Phi   Sigma  Kappa 

Theta    Chi 

Alpha   Gamma  Rho 

14  Cosby  Avenue 

14  Cosby  Avenue 

179   Lincoln    Avenue 

Kappa    Kappa    Gamma 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Mt.   Pleas^ant  lu:i 

Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

76   Fearing   Street 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

259    Lincoln  Avenue 

Alpha    Epsilon   Pi 

Kappa   Kappa   Gamma 

51   Phillips    Street 

Kappa    Sigma 

Sigma  Iota 

Thatcher  Hall 

Theta   Chi 

Chi   Omega 

Kappa   Sigma 

Draper  Hall 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

Phi    Sigma    Kappa 

124   North  Whitney   Street 

Phi  Sigma  Kappa 

Alpha   Lambda   Mu 

Alpha   Gamma   Rho 

24  McClure  Street 

24    South  Prospect  Street 

Alpha   Gamma   Rho 

179  Lincoln  Avenue 

Phi    Zeta 

Kappa  Sigma 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

L29    King   Street, 

Northampton 

Kappa   Sigma 

North   College 

:!6    Phillips    Place, 

N'orthampton 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

Theta   Chi 

Q.  T.  V. 

Theta  Chi 

Sigma  Iota 

24   McClure    Street 

417  North  Pleasant  Street 

Lambda     Chi     Alpha 

Alpha     Gamma     Rho 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Phi    Sigma   Kappa 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Sigma  Iota 

382  North  Pleasant  Street 

394  North  Pleasant  Street 

Theta  Chi 

357    Bridge    Street, 

NTorthamnton 

Adams  House 


Abelein,  Jean  Esther  . 
Aldrich,  Virginia  Anne 
Alfieri,  Joseph  George 
Alkon,  Selig  Jason 
Allen,  Elliot  Robert  . 
Allen,  Phyllis 
AHman,  Cynthia  Sargent 
Alpert,  Beatrice  Shevy 
Altshuler,  Justin  Lee  . 
Andersen,  Miriam  Lucille 
Andersen,  Patricia  Ram.sey 
Anderson,     Edward    James 


Class  of  1945 

Holyoke  . 

Sjjringfield 

Amherst 

Roxbury 

Springfield 

Holyoke  . 

Shnron    . 

Spriiigfifhi 

Boston     . 

I>.vnn 

Wnrintrfic'ld 

Greenbush 


Adams  House 

96  Farview  Way 

32    Main    Street 

Alpha    Epsilon    Pi 

Tau   Epsilon    Phi 

176  Lincoln    Street,    Holyoke 

Adams    House 

Adams   House 

Tau   Epsilon   Phi 

Adams  House 

Adams  House 

Kappa  Sigma 


Part  II. 

Anderson,    Warren    Earl    . 
Applebaum,    Cyril    Louis    . 
Army,     Thomas    James 
Aubertin,    Marjorie    Ann    . 
Baird,   Barbara  Elizabeth  . 
Balise,    Raymond    Henry    . 
Barsky,     Louis 
Bates,   Elizabeth  Ann  . 
Beach,    Dorothea   . 
Bean,    Marian   Elizabeth 
Beaumont,    Helen    Elizabeth 
Bernard,    George    Joseph    . 
Bickford,    Martha    Carolyn 
Bigelow,    Barbara    Anne    . 
Bigelow,    Ruth    Eleanor 
Bird,   Barbara  Helen  . 
Black,     Sidney     Nelson 
Bliss,    Thomas    Kent,    Jr.    . 
Boles,     Phyllis     Gertrude     . 
Bourdeau,     Edward    Joseph 
Bowler,   Elleii  Cecilia  . 
Boy,   Wallace  Herin      . 
Bradfoi-d,     Priscilla 
Brady,    William    Gordon    . 
Bramble,    Arthur   Dwight  . 
Brautigam,   Lawrence  Conrad 
Bresna,han,   Patrick  John   . 
Brown,     Albert 
Brown,     Anne    Howells 
Brownell,     Marjorie     Helen 
Bryant,    Eleanor    Sarah 
Burdett,    Mary    Patricia      . 
Burgess,     Daniel     Fred 
Bussel,    Bernard    Philip 
Butler,    George    Daniel,    Jr. 
Butler,   Mary   Gladys   . 
Butler,   Robert   Kenneth 
Campbell,   Raymond  William  John 
Capen,      Catherine 
Card,    Annella   Platts   . 
Carlson,     Shirley    Marie 
Carney,     Mary 
Case,  Marian  Eleanor  . 
Cataudella,    Sal\'atore    Frank 
Chapman,     Barbara 

Chaput,  Lucille  Olive 
Chase,  George  Albert  . 
Chin,   Jin  Foo 

Clark,   Virginia    Ann    . 

Coffey,    James    Patrick 

Cohen,    Shirley 

Cohen,   Thelma  Fay      . 

Colburn,    Dorothy    Ruth 

Cole,    Ruth    Marjorie    . 

Collins,   Barbara   Hester 

Cooley,    Alan   Ashton    . 

Cooley,    Max   David 

Corriveau,    Joseph    Vincent 

Coughlan,    John    Samuel,    Jr, 

Cromwell,     Helen     Etta 

Crooker,    Benjamin    Charles 

Crosby,     John     Francis 

Culbertson,    Alice    Jean 

Curran,  James  Michael 

Daunais,      Edward 

Dellea,    Catherine    Teresa 

Deltour,    Robert   Joseph 

Derby,    Mayo    Alden    . 

Diamond,     Robert     Edward 

Dinsmore,   James  Lockett   . 

Donahue,    Frances    Elizabeth 

Doten,    George    William 

Douai,  Elizabeth  Ann  . 

Dwork,    Harriette    Adele 

Edelstein,  Milton  Samson 

Edinburg,    Golda    Marion 

Epstein,     Robert    . 

Ewing,    Ruth   Janet 

Farber,   Manuel  Max   . 

Farinha,     Edmund 

Pay,  Anne  Rosamond  . 

Fefer,     Melvin    Harold 

Fein,     Robert     Edward 

Fiorio,    Nello    Fred 

Fisher,    Gordon,    Jr. 
FitzGerald,    Elizabefh    Mary 

Plynn,    Kathleen    Marie 
Foley,    John   Joseph 
Foster,    James    Roy 


Worcester 

Dorchester     . 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Ludlow  . 

Leeds 

Roxbury 

Marblehead    . 

Worcester 

Williamstown 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

Lake    Pleasant 

Northboro 

Milton     . 

Reading 

Roxbury 

Attleboro 

Marshfield 

Turners    Falls 

West     Springfield 

Holyoke  . 

Orange    . 

Wilbraham    . 

Palmer    . 

South    Hadley 

Holyoke  . 

Dorchester     . 

Adams     . 

Mattapoisett 

South    Lancaster 

Charlemont 

Brockton 

Holyoke 

Leonia,    N. 

Leominster 

Worcester 

Dorchester 

Stoughton 

Holbrook 

Worcester 

Athol 

Springfield 

Lawrence 

Ipswich 

Holyoke 

Foxboro 
AUston    . 

Dalton     . 

Northampton 

Holyoke 

Worcester 

West    Springfield 

Northboro 

Natick     . 

Pittsfield 

Springfield 

Longmeadow 

Springfield 

Weymouth 

Upton 

Greenfield 

Natick     . 

Holyoke 

Adams     . 

Alford     . 

Monson 

Leominster 

Easthampton 

Greenfield 

Franklin 

Plymouth 

Fitchburg 

Brookline 

Lawrence 

Worcester 

Cambridge 

Easthampton 

Holyoke 

Fall    River 

South  Hadley 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Hyde  Park 

Woburn 

Rockland 
Jamaica    PI 

Amesbury 
Greenfield 


am 


Falls 
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Stockbridge  Hall 

18   Nutting  Avenue 

Thatcher  Hall 

Adams   House 

Adams   House 

25    Nutting  Avenue 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

Adams   House 

Adams   House 

Adams  House 

285    Amity    Street 

31  Mount  Pleasant 

Adams   House 

Adams   House 

35   McClure   Street 

Adams      House 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

Theta   Chi 

Alpha   Lambda   Mu 

382    North    Pleaisant    Street 

Adams   House 

417   North   Pleasant   Street 

Adams  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

30   North  Hadley  Road 

382   North  Pleasant  Street 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi  ' 

Adams   House 

Adams  House 

Adams  House 

Adams   House 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

24  Longwood  Ave.,   Holyoke 

Alpha   Gamma   Rho 

Adams  House 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

107    East    Pleasant    Street 
Adams  House 

Adams  House 

35   McClure    Street 

Adams   House 

8  McClure  Street 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams  House 

Chi   Omega 

Theta    Chi 

Lewis  Hall 

Adams    House 

382   North  Pleasant  Street 

Adams  House 

Adams  House 

Adams  House 

Adams  House 

Chi  Omega 

Thatcher  Hall 

418   North  Pleasant  Street 

31   Mount  Pleasant 

382   North  Pleasant  Street 

Adams   House 

Kappa   Sigma 

Thatcher  Hall 

Adams  House 

417   North  Pleasant  Street 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams  House 

Kappa  Sigma 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Kappa   Sigma 

Thatcher   Hall 

Adams  House 

Kappa  Sigma 

20  Allen   Street 

Adams   House 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

Adams  House 

388  North  Pleasant  Street 

Chi   Omega 

414  North  Pleasant  Street 

Sigma    Phi   Epsilon 

462  Main  Street 

401  North  Pleasant  Street 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

Q.  T.  V. 

Lambda    Chi    Alpha 
96    Parview    Way 

338    Ijincoln    Avenue 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Theta  Chi 
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Pox,    Lester  Harold 
French,   Seward  Fredrick,  Jr. 
Friedman,    Mischa    Elliot    . 
Fuller,    Ray  Russell 
Garvey,    Richard    Conrad    . 

Gates,    Paul   Henry 
Gaylord,    William    Henry,    Jr. 
Geller,    Jerome    Herbert 
Gibbs,    Margaret    Joyce 
Gilboard,      Harold 
Gilmore,  John  Edward,  Jr. 
Gingras,    "Warren    Philip    . 
Gizienski,    Leon    George 
Glancy,    Kenneth    Donald    . 
Glaser,  Donald  Walter 
Glass,     Samuel 
Glendon,    Robert   Edward    . 
Goehring,     Walter    Richard 
Goldman,     Melvin     Norman 
Goodchild,    Carol    . 
Gore,  Margaret  Mary  . 

Gosling,     Louise     Pearl 
Gould,     Harris    Harold 
Gove,     Samuel    Kimball 
Gower,    Robert    Bartlett 
Grant,     Rose    Elizabeth 
Green,   Irwin   Sampson 
Greenberg,     Harold     Lester 
Griffiths.     Mildred     Cathella 
Gross,   Herbert  Hyman 
Hadley,   Marilyn   Roberta   . 
Haeberle,   Robert  Wells 
Halkiotis,   James  George 
Halloran,    Jacqueline   Anne 
Hamilton,   John  Cameron   . 
Hatch,    Dorothy   Jayne 
Hauck,    Marie    Catherine    . 
Hayward,      Natalie 
Herrick,     Muriel    Chauncetta 
Hershman,    Hyman 
Hibbard,     Leona     Mary 

Hoey,  Richard  Michael 
Horton,  Bertille  Anne 
Howe,  Milton  Albert,   Jr. 
Huff,     Marjorie    Phyllis 
Hughes,    John    Thomas     , . 
Hurd,   Virginia   Alice   . 
Hyatt,     Phyllis     Louise 
lampietro,     Philip    Vincent 
Italia,    Salvatore    James 
Jackson,    Henry    Harvey,    Jr. 
Jackson.    Richard    Field 
Jacob,    Betsy  Mary  Ellen   . 
Jakeman,    Brooks   Rockefeller 
Jeffway,  Rosemary  Grace  . 
Johnston,     Ruth     . 
Jones,    Frederick    Lockhart 
Jones,    Nelson    Vayo    . 
Judd,  Frances  Marion 
Julian,   Virginia   Louise 
Kane,     Ellen     Joan 
Kane,     Thomas    Joseph 
Kellogg,   Ransford   Waldo   . 
Kelly,    John    William    . 
Kenyon,    Violet    Patricia    . 
Kinsman,    Donald   Markham 


Kosciusko,    Mitchell  Fred 
Kunces,    Joseph    Charles 
Laitinen,     Sally    Miriam 
Laliberte,    James    .Joseph 
Lambert,     John     Edward 
Landon,    Marcus    Oliver 
LaPlante.    Virginia    Eva 
LaRochelle,  John  Hart 
Lavien,     Harold 
Lee,     Dorothy    Florence 
Lee,    Elisabeth   Virginia 
Lent.     Dorothy     Louise 
Lesniewski,  Edward  John 
Lewis,    Donald   Ale.xander 
Linber?,    Jeanne    . 
Lipnick,    Saul    Emmanuel 
Lippa,     Herman     Frank 
Litz,    Lois    Edith    . 
Litz,   William    Ernest,   Jr. 


N.    T, 


Lowell     . 
Bass   River   . 

Worcester 
Springfield     . 
Northampton 

Stoughton 

South     Hadley 

Pittsfield 

Huntington 

Lawrence 

Brockton 

Turners    Falls 

Amherst 

Chicopee 

Bronxville, 

Roxbury 

Winchester     . 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Springfield     . 

Florence 

Holyoke 

Worcester 

WaliJole 

Newton 

Greenfield 

Brookline 

Boston     . 

Braintree 

Sharon    . 

Fall    River     . 

Shelburne  Falls 

Haverhill 

Northampton 

Winthrop 

Amherst 

West    Springfield 

West  Medford 

Pittsfield 

Dorchester 

Northampton 

Worcester 

Hadley    . 

Pittsfield 

Lunenburg     . 

Oak    Bluffs    . 

Arlington 

Briarcliff  Manor, 

Middleboro     . 

Torrington,     Conn 

Attleboro 

Walpole 

Williamstown 

Larchmont,    N. 

Easthampton 

Spencer 

Hopedale 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Amherst 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Westfield 

Northampton 

Westfield 

Pramingham 

Auburn 

Middleboro     . 

Gardner 

Holyoke 

Amherst 

Great    Barrington 

Williamstown 

Chicopee  Falls 

Dorchester     . 

Greenfield 

Shelton,    Conn. 

Maynard 

tSouthbridge 

Milton     . 

Newtonville 

Webster 

Mattapan 

Mo  n  son 

Monson 


N.  Y 


P.D.  31 

Tau    Epsilon    Phi 

78  Northampton  Road 

401  North  Pleasant  Street 

Theta  Chi 

193     Prospect     Street, 

Northampton 

Thatcher  HaU 

10  Pleasant  Court 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

North  College 

Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

449  North  Pleasant  Street 

R.P.D.   H 

Theta   Chi 

Kappa  Sigma 

41  Fearing  Street 

30  North  Hadley  Road 

Thatcher   Hall 

18  Nutting  Avenue 
Adams  House 

165    West   Main    Street, 

,  Florence 
Adams  House 
41  Phillips  Street 
Phi   Sigma  Kappa 
Thatcher   Hall 
Adams  House 
Tau   Epsilon  Phi 
87   Butterfield   Terrace 
Adams  House 
Alpha   Epsilon   Pi 
Adams  House 
318  Lincoln  Avenue 
Poultry  Plant 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
Theta  Chi 
10   Allen   Street 
Adams  House 
Alpha    Lambda   Mu 
Adams  House 
Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 
2     Massasoit    Avenue, 
Northampton 

401  North  Pleasant  Street 
Maple  Avenue,  Hadley 
Kappa  Sigma_ 
Adams   House 
67  Amity  Street 
Adams   House 
Adams   House 
449   North  Pleasant   Street 
Thatcher   Hall 
Thatch  AT    Hall 
Theta  Chi 
8  McClure  Street 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
Adams  House 
Adams  House 

19  Allen  Street 

30  North  Hadley  Road 
328   Lincoln  Avenue 

40  Farvi"w    Way 
Adams  House 
Stockbridge  Hall 
Theta   Chi 

41  Phillips    Street 
28  Cosby  Avenue 

c/o    Gaskill,    North    Pleasant 

Street 
Stockbridge  Hall 
Draper  Hall 
Adams  House 
417   North  Pleasant  Street 
S2    North    Prospect    Street 
Mount  Pleasant  Inn 
Adams    House 
Kappa  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  Pi 
Adams  House 
Adams   House  ' 

26.5   East  Pleasant  Street 
449   North  Pleasant  Street 
Theta  Chi 
Adams  House 
Tau   Epsilon   Phi 
Tau   Epsilon  Phi 
Adams   House 
Alplia  Gamma  Rho 


Part  II. 
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Lucey,    William    Edward    . 
Lundy,    Richard    Dorr 
Lyman,    Donald    Richard    . 
Lyman,    Elizabeth    Cora 
Lyman,    Rachel   Gertrude    . 
Lynch,  Raymond    James,    Jr. 
Lynch,    Robert  Edmund 
Lynch,    Robert    Joseph 
Mador,  Sheldon  A. 
Magidson,    Norma    Josephine 
Magnuson,    Olivia   Leah 
Magri,   Joseph   Louis   . 
Martin,     Marion    Viara 
Martin,    Mary    Hilda    . 
Marulli,    Anthony   George    . 
Mathey,    David   William 
Maturniak,     George 
Maynard,    Gloria  Theresa   . 

McCarthy,   Daniel  Jerome  . 
McCutcheon,  Roger  David 
McKemmie,  Louise  Hilda  . 

Mears,    Virginia    Arlene 
Mentzer,   Grace   Elizabeth   . 
Merritt,   Frances   Marguerite 
Micka,  Katherine  . 
Miller,   Everett   Ru§sell 
Miller,    Marilyn 
Milliken.    Horat'e   Newton    . 
Mills,   Homer  Ossian,   Jr.   . 
Milner,    Mary   Alice 
Monroe,     Eleanor     Frances 
Moore,    Allison    Hamlin 
Morey,   Dennison   Harlow   . 
Moriarty,    Jane   Viva    . 
Moroni,   Arthur   Thomas 
Mount,     Robert     Frank 
Mullaly,    John    Allan    . 
Murphy,    Francis   Joseph    . 
Murray,   Arnold  Howatt,  Jr. 
Murray,    Ruth  Jean 
Natti,    John    J.      .        .        . 
Nelson,    Andrew    Waldemar 
Newell,    Nancy 
Newton,    Donald    George    . 

Niedjela,    Maxwell    John    . 
Noahson,     Coleman 
O'Brien,    Barbara   Ruth 
Ogden,    Margaret    Gray 
Pease,     Robert    Dwight 
Peck.    Arthur    Howard 
Perednia,  William  Peter     . 
Petersen,     Helen     Christine 
Phippen,     Williain     Greeley 
Pierce,    Robert    Bradford    . 
Pierce,     Robert    Edwin 
Plunkett,  Geoffrey  Eugene 
Polly,   Myrtle  Holmes   . 
Pratt,     Robert    Winthrop    . 
PuHan,    Barbara     Louise    . 
Pushee,  George  Frederick,  Jr. 

Race,    Janet    .... 
Randazzo.     Anthony    James 
Regnier,    Norman   Cartier   . 
Reines,    Eli      . 
Reynolds,  Thomas  Gates     . 
Rice,    Mary   Virginia    . 
Richards,     Dorothy     Louise 
Rimbach.     Carolyn    Frances 
Risley,  Edward  Baker 
Roberts,     Doris     Helen 
Robinson,      Natalie 
Rose,     John     Pliny 
Ross.   Edward   Lester  . 
Rowe,     Alma    Elizabeth 
Ruggles,    Almon    Orcutt 
Ryan,   Robert   Irving    . 
St.    Palley.    Theodore    . 
Sanford,    Norma    Eileen 
Saulnier.    Richard    Edmond 
Saver.   Barbara   Charlotte   . 
S<;heuneman,      Irmarie 
Sellew,     Mary     Frances 
Shannon,     .Tohn     Ward 
Sherman,    Stanley    Ralph    . 


Jet 


Vt 


Springfield 

Springfield 

Greenfield 

White   River 

Greenfield 

Holyoke 

Winthrop 

Milford 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Manchester 

Holyoke 

Amherst 

South  Hadley  Falls 

Holyoke 

Melrose 

Amherst 

Deer  Island 

Boston  Harbor 

Westfield 

South  Deerfield 

South   Amherst 

Milton     . 

Bolton     . 

West     Springfield 

Easthampton 

Northampton 

Southbridge 

Hyde   Park    . 

Wellesley 

Rochdale 

Dover 

Melrose 

West    Cummington 

Chicopee    Palls 

Holyoke 

Longmeadow 

Pittsfield 

Gardner 

Brockton 

Rowley    . 

Gloucester 

Ouincy 

Wilbraham     . 

Northfield 

Hadley    . 

Brighton 

Gardner 

Acoaxet- 

Amherst 

Barre 

Norwood 

South     Braintree 

Winchester 

Paxton    . 

So.    Hadley    Falls 

Walpole 

Southbridge 

Dalton     . 

Andover 

No.  Amherst 

Northampton 

Lawrence 

Feeding    Hills 

Boston     . 

Turner.'    Falls 

Amherst 

Worcester 

Sterling  Junction 

South  Windsor,  Conn 

Springfield 

Lawrence 

Truro 

Berlin 

Hudson 

Brookfield 

Hudson 

Pittsfield 

Longmeadow 

Saxonville 

Lawrence 

Leominster 

Middletown, 

Milton     . 

Hingham 


Conn. 


382   North  Pleasant  Street 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Kappa   Sigma 

11   Dana  Street 

Adams  House 

44  Mount  Pleasant 

Theta  Chi 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 

25  Nutting  Avenue 

Adams  House 

Adams   House 

Thatcher  HaU 

3  69    No.   Pleasant    Street 

Adams  House 

401  North  Pleasant  Street 

Thatcher  Hall 

84    Eames    Avenue 

Adams   House 

401    North   Pleasant    Street 
Theta  Chi 
Middle  Street, 

South    Amherst 
Adams  House 
242    Lincoln  Avenue 
Adams  House 
20   Allen   Street 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
Adams   House 
318   Lincoln   Avenue 
61   Fearing   Street 
Adams  House 
Adams  House 
Adams   House 
Thatcher   Hall 
Adams   House 
Thatcher   Hall 
30  North  Hadley  Road 
401   North  Pleasant   Street 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
Sigma   Phi  Epsilon 
Adams    House 
401   North  Pleasant  Street 
Phi   Sigma  Kappa 
38  Cosby  Avenue 
Northfield    Farms, 
Northfield 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
Alphaf  Epsilon  Pi 
Chi   Omega 
Chi   Omega 

47    E.    Pleasant    Street 
Sigma   Alpha  Epsilon 
417  North  Pleasant  Street 
Adams  House 
Theta  Chi 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
318  Lincoln  Avenue 
Adams  House 
902    North   Pleasant   Street 
Adams  House 
1147    North   Pleasant    Street 

North    Amherst 
35  McClure  Street 
Kappa  Sigma 
Kappa   Sigma 
Tau  Epsilon  Phi 
800  North  Pleasant  Street 
104    Northampton   Road 
53   Dana   Street 
Adams  House 
800  North  Pleasant  Street 
Adams  House 
Adams  House 
Thatcher   Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Adams  House 
Theta  Chi 
Alpha    Gnmma    Rho 
401   North  Pleasant   Street 
Adams    House 
Thatcher    Hall 
Adams   House 
Adams  House 
Adams   House 
Theta   Chi 
41    Phillips   Street 
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Shuster,   Herbert  Victor 
Sidd,    Edward    Gene    . 
Siegel,    Stanley   Theodore  i. 
Sievwriglit,    Roy    Ewan 
Smith.,    Helen    Elizabeth 
SmoUer,    Saul 
Sparr,   Bertram  Irving 
Stadler,  William   Edward 
Stafford,    Anne    Darrah 
Stead,    Bernard    LeRoy 
Stedman,    Robert  Sheldon 
Stirlacci,    Joseph    Ralph  , 
Strong,    Madge   Irene    . 
Sullivan,    Marie    Nancy 
Sussenguth,    Paul    Henry 
Swanbeck,     Lois    Marie 
Symonds,    Marj'    Katherine 
Szetela,    Edward   Robert 
Telander,    Dorothy    Edith    . 
Terry,     Nathaniel    Spaulding 
Thomas,    Helen   Margaret   . 
Thomas,    Jean    Bui-gess 
Thomas,  Richard  Edward  . 
Topol,     Sidney 
Tripp,  Virginia  Ruth  . 
Trubey,    Dwight    Victor 
Van   den   Noort,   Virginia   Hazel 
Verrilli,     Rocco    Anthony    . 
V7alker,    Barbara    Ruth 
Walsh,     Rosemary     Brenda 
Warden.    Alan    Satterlee 
Washburn,     Betty     Frances 
Washburn,     George    Arthur 
Waskiewicz,  Stanley  Edwin 
Waugh,    Clifton  Mason 
Wein,    Stanley    Lee 
Weretelnyk,    Joseph 
West,    Frederick    James 
White,    Carol    Haseltine 
White,    Philip   Robert   . 
AVhitney,    Ethel    Blanche 
Whitney,     Porter     Emerson 
Wiesing,    Shirley    . 
Williams,   Arthur  Dwight 
Williams,     Richard     Arnold 
Winberg,    Wilma   Carolyn 
Winthrop,    Harold 
Wolozin,  Pearl 
Wood,    Charles    William 
Yavner,    Melvin    Sumner 
Yetman,    George    Elliott 
Young,  Robert  Lewis  . 
Zahner,    Henry    Richards 
Zuccaro,   Rudolph  Robert 
Zundell,    Warren    . 


N. 


Boston    . 

Brighton 

Brookline 

Northampton 

Royalston 

Chelsea   . 

Brookline 

Holyoke 

Garden   City, 

Lynn 

Holyoke 

Springfield 

Chathamport 

North    Adams 

Holyoke 

Franklin 

Melrose 

Holyoke 

Randolph 

Hingham 

Longmeadow 

Middleboro     . 

Longmeadow 

Dorchester 

Westport 

North    Chelmsford 

Lynn 

Harrison,     N.    T, 

Onset 

Westfield 

Newark,    N.    J. 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

Amherst 

New    Braintree 

North    Adams 

Watertown    . 

Milton     . 

Wakefield 

Jamaica   Plain 

Westminster 

Charlton 

Holyoke 

Dudley    . 

Mamaroneck,  N. 

Waltham 

Brookline 

Gloucester 

Monson 

Dorchester     . 

South    Weymouth 

Worcester 

Groton     . 

West  Somerville 

Fall  River     . 


PJD.  31 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

Thatcher   Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

24  Nutting  Avenue 

Adams  House 

388  North  Pleasant  Street 

414   North  Pleasant  Street 

70   Sunset  Avenue 

Adams  House 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

449   North  Pleasant  S'treet 

Adams  House 

Adams  House 

401  North  Pleasant  Street 

Adams  House 

Adams  House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Adams  House 

Theta  Chi 

Adams  House 

Adams  House 

449   North   Pleasant  Street 

87   Butterfleld   Terrace 

M.S.C.    Farm    House 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Adams  House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Adams    House 

North  College 

Theta  Chi 

Adams  House 

Theta   Chi 

16   Eames  Avenue 

107   East  Pleasant   Street 

Tau  Epsilon  Phi 

394  North  Pleasant  Street 

Thatcher  Hall 

265   East  Pleasant   Street 

Alpha  Epsilon   Pi 

Adams   House 

382   North  Pleasant  Street 

Adams   House 

318  Lincoln  Avenue 

Alpha   Gamma   Rho 

Adams   House 

382  North  Pleasant  Street 

Draper   Hall 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

31  Mount  Pleasant 

Lambda  Chi  Al])ha 

414    North    Pleasant    Street 

272    Lincoln    Avenue 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi 

414   North  Pleasant   Street 


Class  op  1946 


Abrahams,    Edward   Julian 
Abramson,   Doris  Elizabeth 
Ahem,   Albert  James   . 
Altsher,   Murray  Irwin 
Anderson,    William   Wheeler 
Andre,  Muriel  June 
Andrew,   Marjorie  Louise  . 
Andrews,   Nancy  EUen 
Aronson,  Hillard  Jay  . 
Ashley,    Emerson    ... 
Baier,    John    Leonard 
Bain,   Robert  Walker  . 
Baird,    Malcolm    Everett 
Baldwin,    Carol  Marguerite 
Ballou,   Henry  Warren 
Banister,    Lois    Ann 
Bara,   Zygmund  John   . 
Baratt,    Theodore   . 
Barron,    Ruth   Irma 
Barrows,   Elmer  Ellsworth,  Jr. 
Bartlett,    Fernand    Edward 
Bates,    Cynthia 
Bates,    Eleanor    Hartwell    . 
Belden,    Joyce 
Belding,    Harold   Loring 
Bemis,   Janet  Campbell 
Eerdahowski,    Stanley   Francis 
Berman,    Leona 


Dorchester     . 

Amherst 

Northampton 

Mattapan 

Concord 

Northampton 

Florence 

Watertown     . 

Springfield     . 

East    Freetown 

Melrose   . 

Westboro 

Worcester 

Harwichport 

Holyoke 

New  Hampton,  N.  H 

South     Hadley     Palls 

Medfield 

Brockton 

Worcester 

Rutland,    Vt 

Woh)urn 

Carlisle 

Hatfield 

Northampton 

Chicopee 

Westfield 

Maiden 


Thatcher  Hall 

76  Fearing  Street 

20  Jackson  St.,  Northampton 

Thatcher  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield  House 

25   Nutting  Avenue 

Thatcher  Hall 

382   North  Pleasant  Street 

Thatcher  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield  House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Butti^rfield  House 

Tjpwis   Hall 

Butterfield  House 


Part  II. 

Bertram,    Robert   Edmund 
Bavins,    Robert 
Billings,    Bai-bara    Mae 
Black,    Barbara    Pennington 
Black,   Hector  Neil 

Blair,    Sylvia   Ricbardson 
Blalock,    Jack   Robarts 
Block,   Stanley  Warren 
Boddy,    Ronald   Dean  , 
Bolton,    Mary    Jane 
Boyd,    Lindsay 
Breitkopf,    Sbirley 
Brennan,    Donald   James 
Brett,    Marjorie   Louise 
Brigham,    Shirley    Elizabeth 
Brown,    Margaret   Mary 
Brown,    Richard    Milton 
Brown,    Thomas    Orlando 
Buckley,    William    Albert 
Bulman,    Cornelius   Joseph 
Burdett,    Janet   Ellen    . 
Burgess,   George   Elton,    Jr. 
Burkhardt,    Edgar   Seaverns, 
Burres,    David   Eshi 
Biirt,   Richard  Henry  . 
Callahan,    Norman    Thomas 
Campbell,   Charles  Alee 
Caras,    Joseph    Sheldon 
Caron,    Albert    Jason    . 
Carpenter,    Allan    Cameron 
Carr,    Barbara    May 
Carruth,    Norman   Edward 
'  Chaletzky,    Charlotte 
Chase,   John   Garvey    . 
Child,   Barbara   Ruth  . 
Chin,    Goon    Lee    . 
Chouinard,   Merton  Louis 
Clapp,   Faith    . 
Clark,    Alan    Hamilton 
Clark,   June  Mabel 
Coffey,    Kathleen   Lucy 

Cohen,   Henry  Myron  . 
Cohen,    Saul    . 
Cohen,    William 
Cohn,    Robert   Emery    . 
Cole,    Peter    Davis 
Collier,    David    Floyd    . 
Collings,    Laurence    Valmor 
Colton,    Henry  Frink,   Jr.   . 
Compton,   Raymond  Arthur 
Cook,    Nancy   Anne 
Cook,    Phyllis   Armagnac 
Coppelman,    Samuel    David 
Coughlin,    Jeremiah   Paul 
Cove,    James    Richard 
Crerie,   Robert  Franklin 
Cross,    Barbara    Elaine 
Cynarski,    Edward    Martin 
Czarnecki,    Stephen   Walter 
Daly,    Daniel    Richard 
Davidson,    Sherwood    Goodwin 
Davis,   Barbara   Elaine 
Davis,    William   Joseph 
Day,    Robert  William   . 
Deane,    Philip   Gardner 
DeCarlo,    Joseph   Andrew   . 
Decatur,    Beatrice    Joanne 
Decker,    Jean    Norma    . 
DeJoia,    Frank    John    . 
Delaiti,    Hugh 
Delevoryas,   John  Basil 
Denny,    Howard    Ernest 
DiTonno,    Frank   Alfred 
Divoll,   Lincoln   Allen   . 
Doane,    Oscar    Clarence,    Jr. 
Doe,    Peter    Scoville 
Dolan,    Richard   Taylor 
Donaldson,    Annette    Elizabeth 
Donohue,   Michael  Joseph  . 
Donovan,   John  Joseph 
Dorgan,  Cornelia  Winifred 
Dow,    Frances 
-Dowd,   Elva   Malaney   . 
Dresser,    Faith    Hewes 
Drewniak,    Edwin    Edward 
Drury,    William   Weston      . 


Jr. 


N. 


Salem 
Salem 

Cummington 
Gloucester 
Forest     Hills, 

N.    Y. 
Amherst 
Swampscott  . 
Brighton 
Lexington 
South    Vernon 
Holyoke 
Highland    Pk., 
Dalton     . 
Great  Barrington 
Westboro 
North   Adams 
Swampscott   . 
Roxbury 
Brockton 
Jamaica  Plain 
Charlemont    . 
New    Bedford 
Newton  . 
Springfield     . 
Brookfield 
Greenfield 
Springfield     . 
Brighton 
Brighton 
Greenfield 
Worcester 
Barre 
Lynn 

West   Concord 
Northampton 
Boston     . 
Hopkinton 
Leeds 
Holyoke 

West    Springfield 
Northampton 

Winthrop 

Springfield 

Brookline 

Springfield 

Hopkinton 

Groton     . 

Greenfield 

Longmeadow 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

East    Longmi 

Brighton 

Springfield 

Wilbraham 

Worcester 

Granville 

Adams     . 

Easthampton 

Gardner 

Holyoke 

Hartland, 

Lynn 

Northboro 

Greenfield 

Springfield 

Wayland 

Dalton     . 

Preeport,    N.   T. 

North  Adams 

Chicopee    Falls 

Northampton 

Wakefield 

Worcester 

Warwick 

Winthrop 

Worcester 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

West    Springfield 

Springfield     . 

Swampscott 

Weymouth 

Goshen 

Chicopee 

South   Acton 


eadow 


Vt, 
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Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis   Hall 

11  Mt.  Pleasant 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield    House 

Poultry  Plant,  M.S.C. 

Thatcher  Hall. 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis   Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis   Hall 

263    South  St.,  Northampton 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

171     Crescent    Street, 

Northampton 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
61  Fearing  Street 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 

170   Allyn    St.,    Holyoke 
Butterfield  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield    House 
Lewis   Hall 
44  Mt.  Pleasant 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Thatcher  HaU 
Draper  Hall 
Butterfield    House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
24    Nutting   Avenue 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis   Plall 
Lewis   Hall 
105  Dana  Street 
Alpha  Sigma  Phi 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield    House 
Butterfield    House 
Butterfield    House 
Butterfield    House 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
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Duffy,    Jane  Katlierine 
Dunn,   John   Anthony  Paul 
Duys,    Gerrit,    Jr. 
Edmonds,    Ruth   Ina     . 
Edwards,   Edward   Clinton,    Jr 
Elias,    Jason    . 
Equi,    Eugene   Mario   . 
Evelev,    Betty   Rae 
Faldasz,   Zigmont  Edward 
Farley,    Charles   Judd,    Jr. 
Farquharson,   John   Harold 
Felstiner,    Ruth  Mahlia 
Field,   Esther  Marie      . 
Fitzgerald,   John  Maurice 
FitzGerald,    Robert 
Fleming,   Charlotte  Frances 
Flint,    Marjorie   Louise 
Ford,    Dean   Caton 
Foster,   Floyd  Freeman,  Jr 
Fox,   Thomas  Walton   . 
Frank,    Joseph 
Freedman,    Maynard    Paul 
Freelander,   Joanne   Ruth 
Fulton,   Edward  Erwin 
Garbutt,  John  Ralph,  Jr. 
Gatslick,   Eleanor   Louise 
Geer,   Donald  Edward 
Geer,   Muriel   . 
Geis,   Gordon   George   . 
Glagovsky.  Barbara  Doris 
Gordon,    Robert   Danton 
Gore,   Harold  Martin,  Jr. 
Goucher,   Grace  Enid  . 
Gould,    Jean    . 
Graham,   Elinor  Nancy 
Graves,    Wilma 
Gray,   Milton  Mervin,  Jr. 
Grayson,    Janet 
Greenberg,    Bernard 
Greenberg,  iGloria  Edna 
Griffin,  Phyllis  Marie  . 
Haley,   James  Joseph   . 
Hall,   William  Henry   . 
Halvorsen,   Roger  Earl 
Harrington,    Martha     . 
Harris,    Marjorie    . 
Hart,  Mary  Jane  . 
Hartwell,    John    Burns 
Hattin,    Betty    Marie    . 
Hauschild,    Otto   Emile 
Healy,   Claire   Louise   . 
Heard,    Ralph    Sherman 
Herbits,    Muriel  Harriet 
Herne,    Charles   George 
Herrmann,    William    Carl 
Hibbard,   Emerson  Wilbur 
Hickman,   Marjorie  Lois 
Hill,    Francis   Xavier    . 
Hobart,   Sylvia  Knott  . 

Hodges,    Natalie    . 
Holland,    Janice   Katherine 
Holloway,   John   William,   Jr. 
Hoist,   Paul  Donald 
Hosley,   Miriam   Luetta 
Hosmer,    William    Austin    . 
Houston,    Shirlie  Louise 
Hunter,    George    Edward    . 
Hurlock,    Dorothy   Jane 
Huxley,    Charles   Parsons   . 
Ingraham,   Merle  Raymond 
Ireland,    Mary   Virginia 
James,    Elizabeth    Hollingshead 
Johnson,   Dorothy  Edna 
Johnston,   Evan   Vincent     . 
Johnston,  Frances  Dorothy 
Johnston,   Marion   Elizabeth 
Jost,   Dana   Nelson 
Judge,   Martin    Peter   . 
Julian,  Donald  Benjamin  . 
Kam,    Harold   A.    . 
Kaplan,  Bernard  Sumner  . 
Kaplan,    Max  Milton    . 
Kaplan,    Seymour 
Karavoulias,    Arthur  Leon 
Kelley,  John  Stephen  . 
Kelly,   Michael   Francis,   Jr. 
Kelton,   Diane  Elizabeth 
Kemp,   James  Malcolm 


Springfield     . 

Boston 

Chilmark 

Pittsfield     ■    . 

Cambridge 

Lawrence 

Holyoke 

Reading,    Penn. 

Natick     . 

Concord 

Blandford 

Haverhill 

Pittsfield 

Amherst 

Medford 

Holyoke 

Leicester 

Pittsfield 

Natick 

South  Attleboro 

Mattapan 

Roxbury 

Worcester 

Amherst 
Worcester 

North    Adams 

Belchertown 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Northampton 

Haverhill 

Brookline 

Amherst 

Abington 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Marblehead 

Brewster 

Amherst 

Springfield     . 

Mattapan 

Swampscott 

Ware 

Florence 

Palmer 

Lunenburg    . 

Lowell 

Coral  Gables,   Fla 

Littleton 

North   Scituate 

Granby 

Buzzards    Bay 

Needham 

Dorchester     . 

Springfield     . 

Easthampton 

North   Hadley 

Salem 

Stoneham 

North  Amherst 

Watertown     . 

Fairhaven 

Yonkers,   N.  Y. 

Worcester 

South   Deerfield 

Westfield 

Haverhill 

Holyoke 

Marblehead    . 

Northampton 

Greenfield 

Greenfield 

Cambridge 

Worcester 

Easthampton 

Spencer 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

Needham 

Holyoke 

Amherst 

Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

Brookline 

Springfield 

Springfield     . 

Lynn 

North  Hadley 

Holyoke 

Hold  en    . 

Worcester 
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Butterfield   House 

Lewis   Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Lewis   Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Butterfield   House 

Strong  Street 

Thatcher  Hall 

53    Howard   St.,    Holyoke 

Butterfield   House 

Lewis  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

608  South  Pleasant  Street 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Thatcher  Hall 

16  North  Hadley  Road 

Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

91    Cottage   Street 

Thatcher  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

16   Fruit   St.,   Florence 

24   McClellan    Street 

Butterfield  House 

Butterfield  House 

36  Nutting  Avenue 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Thatcher  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

East    Pleasant    Street 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis  Hall 

971    No.    Pleasant    Street, 

North    Amherst 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield   House 
30  North  Hadley  Road 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
40   Favview  Way 
296  North  Pleasant  Street 
Thatcher  HIall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Ijewis   Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
R.F.D.  #3 

3  82   North  Pleasant  Street 
Butterfield   House 
Lewis  Hall 


Part  II. 

Kent,   Russell  Barrows 

Keough,   Francis   George     . 

Kimball,    Richard   Hardwick 

King,     Lucy     .... 

Kirshen,    Jason 

Kitson,    Ruth    Ada 

Klickstein,    Melvin 

Kozloski,  "Walter  Benjamin 

Kragt,    Marie 

Krensky,   Edward  Marvin  . 

Kronick,    David     . 

Kydd,    Douglas    Angus        . 

LaChance,   Constance   Marie 

Ladzinski,  Peter  Edward,  Jr. 

Laipson,   Myron   Ralph 

Lambert,    John   Wallace 

Lambert,   Pauline   Marguerite 

Lane,    Paul   Andrew     . 

LaRose,    Ernest   Armand    . 

Larrabee,  Wesley  Campbell 

Lawrence,    John    Robinson 

Lawson,   Florence   Catherine 

LaZerte,  Gordon  Douglas  . 

LeClaire,    Constance   Sylvia 

Lekarczyk,   Genevieve  Kathleen 

Lerer,    Natalie 

L'Esperance,    Charles   Henry 

Levin,    Arnold   Murray 

Levin,   Madeline     .        . 

Levine,   Jerome  Sinclair 

Libby,   Carl   Frank 

Libby,   Ethel  Marianne 

London,   Sara   Rebekah 

Lovelace,  Warren  Hastings 

MacCannell,    Jean 

Maher,    James   Francis 

Ma.ieau,    Roland    Joseph 

Majeskey,   Lucille    Claire     . 

Malloy,   James  Anthony 

Maroneey.    Cyrus  Francis   . 

Marshall,   Margaret   Charlotte 
Martin,    Clifford   Francis     . 
Marvel,   Edwin  Laurence   . 

Mason,  Isadora  Edward     . 

Mason,  Mabel  Edna 

Matthews,  John  Joseph 

McCarthy,    Marion   Elizabeth 

McDermott,  Margaret  Elizabeth 
McGrath,   Edward  John,   Jr. 
McHugh,    Georgia   Alice 
McKay,    Gertrude   Madeline 
Meiselman,    David   Israel 
Mellen,   William   James 
Mellett,   Harry  Winthrop,  Jr. 

Melnick,   Florence   Gladys 
Merrill,   Anne   Patterson 
Merrill,   Charlotte  Dexter 
Metzler,    Arlene    Althea 
Mierzejewski,    Walter   Edmund 
Miller,   Arlene  Louise   . 
Miller,   Dwight  Read,   Jr 
Miller,    Wilbur  Fiske    . 
Minkin,    Sybil    Ruth     . 
Mitchell,    Barbara    Sinclair 
Mitchell,   Thomas   Patrick 
Moen,   Raymond   Sokolowski 
Moore,   Shirley  Irene   . 
Morgan,  Victor  Mathison 
Morlock,  Pauline  Kinsley 
Morton,   Eleanor  Dorothy 
Mozden,    Peter  Joseph 
Mpelkas,  Christos  Charles 
Murphy,  Eugene  Richard 
Mui-phy,   Ruth  Grace  . 
Murray,    Jane 
Muzyka,  Myron  Michael 
Najarian,    Haig 
Nason,   Eleanor  Ruth  . 
NeJame,    Helen   Mary 
Nickas,'  Paul  Antonio 
Nirenberg,   Charles 
North,   Charles   Harmon 
Northern,    Harry  Clifton 
Novo,   Genevieve  Mary 
Noyes,   Robert  Fred 
Nugent,  Ann  . 
Nye,   Adrienne 
O'Hagerty,   Margaret  Kathryn 
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Andrew 


Ridgewood,  N.  J 

Springfield     . 

Amherst 

Westfield 

Dorchester 

Easthampton 

Maiden    . 

Sunderland    . 

Northampton 

Brookline 

North  Adams 

Lowell 

Fall  River      . 

Northfleld 

Worcester 

Sterling  Junction 

Millbury 

Mansfield 

South   Hadley  Falls 

Shoreham,    Vt. 

Falmouth 

Acton   Center 

Willimansett 

Harwichport 

Holyoke 

Lowell 

South  Hadley  Falls 

Boston     . 

Lowell 

Springfield 

Hampden 

Douglaston,    N.  Y. 

Brookline 

Norwood 

Dedhani 

Northampton 

Willimansett 

Hatfield 

Jamaica    Plain 

Northampton 

Springfield     . 

Pittsfield 

Millers  Falls 

Dorchester     . 

Swansea 

Medford 

Westfield 

Fitchburg 

Easthampton 

Methuen 

Andover 

Dorchester     . 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Stoneham 

South   Deerfield 

Worcester 

Walpole 

Greenfield 

New  Bedford 

East  Walpole 

Dummerston,   Vt 

North    Agawam 

New  Bedford 

Wendell  Centre 

Gilbertville     . 

Monterey 

Palmer    . 

Newtonville    . 

Winchendon 

Northampton 

Three   Rivers 

Lynn 

Longmeadow 

Florence 

Melrose   . 

Hadley    . 

Minis       . 

Woburn 

North   Adams 

Gloucester 

Minis 

Lenox 

Mattapan 

Lenox 

Amesbury 

Pittsfield 

Marblehead 

Adams    . 


Lewis  Hall 

Apiary,    M.S.C. 

99  East  Pleasant  Street 

Butterfield   House 

Lewis   Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Lewis  Hall 

R.P.D.  #6,   Sunderland 

Butterfield  House 

Lewis   Hall 

Thatcher  Han 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield  House 

Maple   St.,    Northfleld 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Thatcher  Han 

Lewis  Hall 

Thatcher  Han 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield   House 

81  High  St.,  Holyoke 

Butterfield   House 

179   Lincoln  Avenue 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield   House 

Lewis  Hall 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield   House 

East  Pleasant   Street 

Lewis  Hall 

Butterfield   House 
Lewis  Hall 

13   Forest   St..   Willimansett 

Butterfield   House 
Thatcher  Hall 
.Poultry  Plant,   M.S.C. 
Butterfield    House 
45   Phillips   Street 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis  Hall    . 
Butterfield   House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
401   North   Pleasant   Street 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield    House 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
24    Nutting    Avenue 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield    House 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Lewis  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Draper  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Drake's  Hotel 
Butterfield   House 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
14  Olive  St.,   Northampton 
Thatcher  Han 
Thatcher  HaH 
Thatcher  Han 
60   Whitney   Street 
Butterfield  House 
11  East   St.,   Hadley 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Thatcher  Han 
Thatcher  Han 
Lewis  Hall 
Thatcher  Han 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall  "^ 

Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield   House 
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O'Neill,    Raymond   George 
Openshaw,     Howard 
Oster,  George  Francis,   Jr. 
Packard,    Priscilla 
Papierski,    Doris    Inez 
Parsons,    Earle    Proctor 
Pedersen,    Greta     . 
Penn,    Mitchell    Ely      . 
Pennock,   Louise    Spier 
Petralito,    Charles    Salvatore 
Phillips,    Howard    Clement 
Phillips,    Russell    Milton 
Phippen,    George    Robert     . 
Piusz,    Paul    Stephen    . 
Ploof,   Willis   Henry      . 
Pluff,    Clayton   Warren 
Polito,   Salvatore  Anthony 
Porter,    Elliott   Walter 
Prendergast,   Clovis  Andrew 
Price,    James    Albert    . 
Provost,    Ernest  Alexis 
Publicover,    Harold   John   . 
Quint,    Robert   Harold 
Raboin,   Alfred  Roland 
Radio,    Jason    Lester    . 
Radnofsky,  Matthew  Israel 
Raison,    Ruth    Eleanor 
Randall,    William    Edwin,    Jr. 
Ray,    Donald    Paul 
Raymond,  Robert   Gordon   . 
Resniek,    Laura   May   . 
Reynolds,   Ruth  Elizabeth  . 
Rich,   Beverly  Bertha  . 
Richards,    Roger   George 
Richmond,   Melvin   Albert   . 
Rieser,    Dorothy   Helen 
Robedeau,    Roy  Bernard     . 
Roberts,   David  Walker 
Robertson,    William   Fenton,    Jr 
Robichaud,   George  Francis 
Rockwood,   Eleanor   Louise 
Rosenfleld,   George  Herbert 
Rossini,    Riti   Anne 
Rowley,    Donald  Eugene 
Rubins,    Miriam    Selma 
Runquist,    George   Albin 
Russell,    Lois    Putnam 
Rzonca,    John   Albert   . 
St.  Andre  Jeanette  Yvonne 
Saltz,    Martin 
Schenker,    Warren 
Schiffer,    Eva 
Schlafman,    Barbara     . 
Schubert.    Everett   Dean 
Schultz,  Elaine  Grace 
Scott,  Constance  Abbot 
Seaver,    Arthur   Weldon 
Segel,    Joseph   Norman 
Seltzer,    Sara   Rebecca 
Sharp,   Louise  Esther  . 
Shea,    Geraldine   Marie 
Sherman,    Marian   May 
Shufelt,    Bruce  Whitman,   Jr. 
Shurin,    Edward     . 
S'iegel,   Lawrence  Herbert 
Silverstein,    Harold    Haskell 
Simon,   Edward   Harvey 
Simon,    STieldon    Sumner 
Sims,  Alvin  Jack  . 
Smith,   Barbara  Eileen 
Smith,   Caroline 
Smith,   Donald  Ladd    . 
Smith,   Howard  Bruce 
Smith,    Norman   Edward 
Smith,   Sanderson 
Solomon,    Sidney    . 
Si>ettigue.  Jean  Roberta 
Spivak,    Calvin    Milton 
Sfiring,   Shirley  Denise 
Staltari,    Mary  Ann 

Stapor,  Anne  Barbara 
Stebbins,  Charles  Henry 
Steele,  Ruth  Margaret 
Stein,  Leonard  Jerome 
Stennard,  Paul  Daniel 
Stevens,  Waldo  Addison 
Stewart,   .Tohn    Nash 


Northampton 

Quincy    . 

Worcester 

Blandford 

Rutland 

Northampton 

Lynn 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Lawrence 

Winchendon 

Winchendon 

Winchester     . 

Chicopee  Falls 

Springfield 

Greenfield 

Northampton 

Dorchester 

Northampton 

Wantagh,   N. 

Holyoke 

Arlington 

Dorchester 

Pitchburg 

Brookline 

Dorchester 

Feeding  Hills 

Roslindale 

Maiden    . 

Auburn 

Plymouth 

Northampton 

Fitchburg 

South  Hadley 

Roxbury 

Holyoke 

Indian  Orchard 

Amherst 

Framingham 

Greenfield 

Gardner 

Roxbury 

Holliston 

Pittsfield 

Lawrence 

Springfield 

Swampscott 

Adams     . 

Whitinsville 

Roxbury 

Holyoke 

Kew  Gardens 

Haverhill 

Methuen 

Athol 

Watertown 

Amherst 

Newton 

Brookline 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Monson 

Amherst 

Dorchester 

Dorchester 

Roxbury 

Lawrence 

Roxbury 

Brockton 

Williamstown 

West    Springfield 

Barre,  Vt.     . 

Easthampton 

Easthampton 

Holyoke 

Worcester 

Leominster    . 

Medway  . 

North   Agawam 

Springfield     . 

Webster 

Deerfield 

Norwood 

Brookline 

Turners  Falls 

Methuen 

Chei'ryfield,   Me. 


L. 


I.,  N 


Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfleld   House 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield    House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Thatcher  HaU 
Thatcher  Hall 
43  Fair  St.,  Northampton 
Lewis  Hall 

27  Revell  Ave.,  Northampton 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis    Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis   Hall 
24   Nutting   Avenue 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Lewis   Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield    House 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
T.  Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Thatcher  HaU  | 

Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Belchertown    Road 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfleld  House 
Butterfleld  House 
Butterfleld  House 
Butterfield  House 
321   Lincoln  Avenue 
Lewis  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 

Thatcher  Hall  , 

Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House, 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Draper  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield    House 
54  Prospect  St., 

Northampton 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
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Stone,    Nancy   Virginia 
Storella,    John    Alfonse 
Story,   Donald   Hurd     . 
Stowe,    William    Gordon 
Strome,   Lillian   June    . 
Stuart,   William   Alfred 
Sullivan,    John   Francis 
Sullivan,    Paul 
Suriner,    Geraldine   Mary 
Sweet,   Leonard   Ralph 
Taber,    Bond    . 
Thayer,    Stuart  Wallace 
Thorne,    Harry    Wallis 
Tilton,     Anne 
Timson,   Helen  Eaton  . 
Tolman,    Robert   Alexander 
Torf,     Benjamin 
Torrey,    Edward    Gene 
Tower,    True    . 
Traquair,    Hazel    Grace 
Treshinsky,    Edward     . 
Tully,    Robert    Royston 
Tunis,    William   David 
Turner,   Jane   Eileen     . 
Tuttle,   Helen  Margaret 
Tuttle,    Phyllis    Mary    . 
V'achon,    Mary   Teresea 
Van  Meter,   James   Tuttle 

Vondell,    Philip   Allen   . 
Wagner,    Ruth    Jeannette 
Waldron,    Stephen 
Wallenthin,   Janet  May 
Walsh,    John   James 
Wellington,    Roger    Russell 
Wernick,   Beverly  Rose 
White,    Alfred   David    . 
White,    Charles   Joseph 
Whitehill,   Robert  Harvey 
Whitmore,   Carolyn 
Williams,    Vernon    Floyd 
Wood,    Phoebe    Ann 
Woodward,  Nancy  Alice 
Woolfson,   Milton  William 
Worthley,   Elmer  George,  Jr 
Wright,    Charles    Merrick 
Yergeau,    Isidore    Omer 
Zwisler,    Lucie    Elizabeth 
Zych,    Violet    Alice 


Attleboro 

East  Boston 

Leicester 

Concord 

Swampscott 

Gloucester 

Milton      . 

Greenfield 

Northampton 

Dorchester 

Ridgewood,   N.   J 

North  Oxford 

Saugus    . 

Weston    . 

Wellesley    Hills 

Springfield     . 

Dorchester     . 

Northampton 

Abington 

Norwood 

Lawrence 

Dedham 

Easthampton 

Waltham 

Warren 

Holyoke 

Holyoke 

North    Amherst 


Amherst 

Raynham 

Taunton 

Attleboro 

Holyoke 

Waltham 

Holyoke 

Roxbury 

Worcester 

Groton     . 

Sunderland 

Reading 

Amherst 

Framingham 

Dorchester 

Amesbury 

Northampton 

Chicopee 

Holyoke 

Chicopee 
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Butterfield   House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
61  Fearing  Street 
Butterfield    House 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis   Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis    Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 

30  North  Hadley  Road 
Butterfield    House 
Lewis  Hall 
Thatcher   Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
167  Montague  Rd., 

N.  Amherst 
80   Fearing   Street 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall 

414   North  Pleasant  Street 
Thatcher   Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Lewis  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Thatcher    Hall 
Lewis  Hall 

67  West  St.,    Northampton 
Stockbridge   Hall,    M.S.C. 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield  House 


Specials 


Bean,  Thomas  Webster,  Jr. 
Cambridge,    Ruth  Elizabeth 
Cutter,    Frank    Raymond 
Fraker,    Carlos   Frederic 
Golas,   Frank  Paul 

Mineau.   Earl  Hoiner   . 
Moore,   Dorothy  Eleanor 
Sliuman,   Stanley  Carl 
Toppan,    Louis   Clark   . 
Warner,    Ethel    B. 
Winn,    Ralph   Harold    . 


Montague   City 

Amherst 

South   Deerfleld 

Amherst 

Three   Rivers 

Leicester 
Northampton 
South  Deerfleld 
South    Amherst 
Amherst 
Hopedale 


449   North  Pleasant  Street 
45   Hillcrest    Place 
South  Deerfleld 
20    Crosby  Avenue 

1  Belchertown    Rd., 
Three    Rivers 

179   South   St.,   Northampton 
B3   Thayer  St.,   S.  Deerfleld 
3'outh  East  St.,  S.  Amherst 
34  Spring  Street 

2  High  St.,   Haydenville 


Students  Registered  After  Catalogue  for  1941-42 
Was  Published 


1942 

Stone,   Abigail  Marie Holyoke 

1943 

Banus,    Matilda    Ida ' Pittsfleld 

Roch,  John  Henry North  Adams 

1944 

Dinn,   Walter  Edward Holyoke 

Twyble,   Harlan  Malcolm Gilbertville 

1945 

Smith,    Richard   Norman Bergenfleld,    N.  J. 

Special 

Bergman,   Elizabeth   Ann Amherst 
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Abrams,    Alan Greenfield 

Alfieri,    Joseph   G.        . ,      .        • Amherst 

Alkon,     Selig    J. Roxbury 

Allen,   Clinton  W Greenfield 

Altshuler,    Justin   L Boston 

Anderson,  David  W Worcester 

An^tin.   Catherine  L .        Dorchester 

Aroian,    Haig Oxford 

Baird,    Barbara   E Ludlow 

Bare,    Florence 

Barron,   Leon  O 

Barstow,   Zelda  Mrs 

Bass,    Milton   R 

Beaumont,   Helen  E 

Beers,  "William  A 

Bengle,    Armand    L.    Jr 

Bernard,    George   Jr 

Black,   Sidney  N 

Bobbin,    Francis 

Boyden,     Sally 

Bradford,    Priscilla ■      . 

Brown,   Jean   E.    .        .        . 

Brown,   Marguerite 

Brown,    Wendell   E 

Brownell,    Marjorie   H 

Burrington,   Horace   C 

Bush,    Stewart   W 

Butler,    Mary 

Campbell,   Donald  A 

Capen,    Catherine 

Case,   Marian  E 

Chin,   Jin  Foo 

Chornesky,   George       .    ' 

Clapp,    Elisabeth    S 

Cleary,   Robert  E 

Cobb,    Elizabeth     .        .        .        ^ 

Colburn,    Dorothy 

Cole,    Paul 

Collard,  Kenneth  L 

Coppelman,    Samuel  J) 

Corriveau,    Joseph 

Courchene,    Charles  H 

Grain,  John  H.  Jr 

Cramer,   Rev.  Harold  H 

Critchett,     Kathleen 

Daley,   Rev.  E.  Hartwell 

Daub,   Florence  M 

Daylor,   Margaret  M 

Daylor,   Mary  K. 

Devaney,  Thomas  E 

Dietel,  Robert  C 

Dillon,     Robert 

Dinsmore,   James  L 

DiTonno,    Frank   A 

Doman,   Edward   E 

Donnelly,   Helen 

Douai,  Betty ■>        .        . 

Duston,    Frank ...'... 

Eaton,    Melville    B 

Edinburg,    Golda 

Epstein,    Robert 

Ethier,   Donald   N 

Farinha,    Edmund 

Fein,    Robert   E 

Ferguson,    Charles 

Finck,    Richard   W.      .        .        .        ' 

Fisher,    Gordon,    Jr.    .        .        : 

Fitzpatrick,    Edith ',        . 

Foster,  James  R 

Fraker,     Carlos • 

Gagne,    Richard 

Geller,    Jerome    H 

Gilboard,    Harold 

Glancy,    Kenneth    D 

Olaser,    Donald   W '      .        . 

Glass,    Samuel 

Glendon,    Robert    E 

Godfrey,    George   D W.   Springfield 

Gold,    Seymour Springfield 


Delaware,  Ohio 

Roxbury 

Amherst 

Pittsfield 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

Indian  Orchard 

Holyoke 

Roxbury 

Northampton 

Marblehead 

Orange 

Feeding  Hills 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Mattapoisett 

Charlemont 

Holyoke 

Leominster 

Springfield 

Stoughton 

Springfield 

Boston 

Lynn 

South  Deerfield 

Holyoke 

Chicopee  Falls 

West   Springfield 

Northboro 

Belchertown 

Brighton 

Longmeadow 

Springfield 

Leominster 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Northampton 

Baldwinsville 

Fall  River 

Fall  River 

West  Medford 

South   Hadley   Falls 

Ware 

Greenfield 

Wakefield 

Northampton 

Brookfield 

Fitchburg 

Longmeadow 

Watertown 

Worcester 

Brookline 

Springfield 

Pall  River 

Springfield 

Stowe 

Florence 

Woburn 

Lenox 

Greenfield 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

Pittsfield 

Lawrence 

Chicopee 

Bronxville,    N.  Y. 

Roxbury 

Winchester 


Goldin,    George 
Gordon,  Sarah  S. 
Gore,    Margaret  M. 
Gosling,    Louise    . 
Gould,   H.    Harold 
Gramse,    Edward    J. 
Green,  Irwin  S.    . 


Lynn 
Holyoke 
Florence 
Holyoke 
Worcester 
Holyoke 
Brookline 
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Griffin,    Joseph    P Holyoke 

Hamill,    Robert   M Holyoke 

Hasbrouck,  Mrs.  Charlotte Amherst 

Hauck,   Marie West  Springfield 

Hewat,    Richard    A North  Adams 

Higgins,   Joseph   W Northampton 

Hitchcock,    Perry Chicopee  Palls 

Hock,    Raymond    J.    .  , West  Sprinigfield 

Hodgess,    Ruth   A ■       .  Maynard 

Holdsworth,    William Amherst 

Hollis,  Steven  L South  Hadley  Palls 

Holmes,    Robert    C.      .        . Housatonic 

Hood,    Charles   S. Greenfield 

Howarth,     Ruth Warren  Pt.,  N.  J. 

Italia,    Salvatore    J Torrington,     Conn. 

Jackson,    Florence Amherst 

Jacobsohn,    Pauline   A Springfield 

Jeff  way,    Rosemary Easthampton 

Johnson,    Davis Springfield 

Johansson,   Warren  I ' Leominster 

Jones,    Nelson Springfield 

Judd,    Prances Springfield 

Kantor,    Robert   L Chicopee 

Karvonen,  Aarne   O Shirley 

Keefe,  Robert  L.  Jr Wilbraham 

Kelleher,    Marie    B Sandwich 

Kelley,     Charles Pittsfield 

Kempton,   George   B Springfield 

Kinsley,    Dorothy   B Stoneham 

Klaiman,     Abraham Maiden 

Klickstein,    Melvin Maiden 

Kokoski,   Joseph  T Amherst 

Koritz,   Seymour Dorchester 

Koulias,   Arthur Lowell 

Lambert,   John  E Amherst 

Langan,    Prances   A Springfield 

LaPlante,    Virginia   E.        .        .  Williamstown 

LaRochelle,  John  H Chicopee 

Leavitt,   Stephen   ...  New  Bedford 

Lebeaux,   Maxim Shrewsbury 

Lee,  Dorothy Greenfield 

Lee,    Elisabeth   V Shelton,   Conn. 

Leone,    Paul   V Lawrence 

Lescault,    Louis   O Ware 

Lewis,    Harold    S Milton 

Liebman,     William New  Bedford 

Limanni,    Charles Lawrence 

Linberg,   Jeanne NTewtonville 

Lord,    John    S Northampton 

Lundy,    Richard    D Springfield 

Lynch,    Raymond   J.,    Jr Holyoke 

Mackler,    Harold   M Springfield 

Mann,  P.  Chester  .        .  Wollaston 

Mann,  Mary   J.      .        .        .  Dalton 

Markowitz,    Solomon    H Pittsfield 

Marsh,    John   P Danvers 

Mathias,    Rudolph Waltham 

McCutcheon,   Roger  D South  Deerfield 

McLeod,    Joseph   W Pepperell 

McNamara,   Edna  A Brookfield 

Miller,    Henry Haverhill 

Morgan,    Warren   A Springfield 

Moriarty,   Jane  V Chicopee  Palls 

Morris,    Alphonse    C Springfield 

Moser,  Roy  E.  Jr Amherst 

Mount,    Robert Longmeadow 

Murray,   Arnold  H.  Jr Brockton 

Nahil,    Pred   J Lawrence 

Natti,    John    J Gloucester 

Nelson,     Shirley Sharon 

Newlands,  Lester Southbridge 

Niedjela,    Max Hadley 

Noahson,   Coleman Boston 

North,   Mrs.  Edna Amherst 

Norton,    Richard    A Norwood 

Nottenburg,  Robert  A Waltham 

O'Connor,   Louise  A Mattapan 

O'Donnell,     Conrad Milford 

Paparella,  Thisbe Methuen 

Parsons,    Robert  T. Belchertown 

Pearson,    Robert    D Briarcliff    Manor,    N.    Y. 

Pederzani,    Alice Springfield 

Perednia,    William    P Norwood 

Petersen,    Helen So.  Braintree 

Prendergast,    Clovis Northampton 

Prendergast,  John  J LavTrenee 

Putnam,    Joy Sutton 

Quinn,   Harold    J Salem 
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Quinn,   John    J.    .        .        .' Springfield 

Race,    Janet Northampton 

Randazzo,    Anthony   J tiawrence 

Raymond,   Bradley   H Wrentham 

Raymond,   James   D Noithanipton 

Reavey,   Lambert Springfield 

Robblee,     Leslie Northampton 

Roch,    John    H No.  Adams 

Rocheleau,    Robert Northampton 

Roe,    Dorothy Pittsfleld 

Ruskin,    Helen Worcester 

Russell,   Eleanor Easthampton 

Salloway,   Seymour  I. Peabody 

Salomon,   Alvin  J Springfield 

Salwak,    Stanley  F Orange 

Saver,    Barbara   E.      . Lawrence 

Schubert,    Elliot  V Methuen 

Sherman,  Stanley  R.  .        .  ' AUerton 

Shuster,    Herbert  V Boston 

Sidd,  Edward  G Brighton 

Sloper,  Harry  W.  Jr Pittsfield 

Small,    Melvin Sonierville 

Smith,  Helen  E ' Royalston 

Smith,   Richard    N Bergenfield,  N.  J. 

Smith,   William    P.    .        . Holliston 

Sparr,    Bertram Brookline 

Stadler,    William    E Holyoke 

Starvish,    Chester   R East   Taunton 

Stedman,    Robert    S Holyoke 

Sturtevant,     Charlotte Amherst 

S'turtevant,    J.    Paul Amherst 

Sullivan,     Anna     E Amherst 

Symonds,  Richard  J Melrose 

Teahan,  Mary  L. Holyoke 

Tibbetts.    Frederick    R Winchendon 

Tilton,    Betsy ■    .        .        .        .        .  Woburn 

Turner,    Mildred    N Greenfield 

VanPetersilge,   Mrs.   Mabel Amherst 

Verrilli,    Rocco   A Harrison,  N.  T. 

Vondell,  John  H.  Jr Amherst 

Wainshel,    Barbara Lynn 

Walsh,    Rosemary Westfield 

Walusz,    Bernard Westfield 

Ward,   Helen Springfield 

Warden,  Alan  S Newark,   N.  J. 

Warner,    Mrs.   Ethel Amherst 

Wein,    Stanley N.  Adams 

Whitney,   Priscilla  E Westfield 

Winstanley,    Nathan    B '  .        .        .        .  AUston 

Wolkovsky.     Gertrude Holyoke 

Yavner,    Melvin    S Dorchester 

Zahner,   Henry   R Groton 

Zundell,   Warren Pall  River 
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Summary  By  Classes 


Class 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1943 

127 

87 

214 

1944 

180 

92 

272 

1945 

191 

134 

325 

1946 

265 

160 

425 

Specials          ..... 

8 

3 

11 

771 

476 

1,247 

Geographical  Summary 


Massachusetts 

Maine 

New    Hampshire 

Vermont 

Connecticut 

New    York    . 

New  Jersey 


1,195 

1 
1 

10 
6 

21 


Maryland 
Pennsylvania 
West  Virginia 
Florida 

Greece 


Summary  of  Short  Course  Enrollment 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Stockbridge   School  of  Agriculture 
Second  Year 
First   Year 
Winter  School,  1941 

52 
65 
44 

7 
4 

59 
69 
44 

Totals        .          .          .          .    '      . 

161 

11 

172 

Grand  Summary  of  Student  Enrollment 


Men 

Women 

Total 

Graduate     School     (First     Semester 

1942)         .... 

28 

17 

45 

Undergraduate  School   (First  Semes 

ter,     1942) 

763 

473 

1,236 

Stockbridge   School    (First  Semester 

1942)        .... 

117 

11 

128 

Winter    School,    1941 

44 

— 

44 

Specials    ..... 

8 

3 

11 

Summer    School 

156 

71 

227 

Totals        .... 

1,116 

575 

1,691 

Totals      (excluding      duplications) 

1,005 

527 

1,532 
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Index 


Page 

Admission    to    the    College      ...           28 

Board             .... 

18 

Buildings   and   equipment 

14 

Calendar,     1942-43 

3 

Campus         .... 

14 

Collegiate   course   of   instruction 

_ 

35 

Committees  of  Faculty 

119 

Courses   of   instruction    (summary 

) 

35 

Degrees  conferred  in  1941   . 

122 

Deportment 

26 

Description   of   Courses 

39 

Agricultural  Economics   and 

Farm 

Management 

44 

Agricultural   Engineering 

39 

Agronomy       .           . 

46 

Animal    Husbandry 

47 

Astronomy  and  Meteorology 

85 

Bacteriology 

68 

Beekeeping    . 

79 

Botany 

71 

Chemistry 

74 

Dairy    Industry 

49 

Drawing 

62 

Economics 

88 

Education 

91 

Engineering 

39 

English 

101 

Entomology 

77 

Floriculture 

57 

Forestry 

58 

French 

104 

Geology 

82 

German 

105 

History 

97 

Home  Economics   . 

54 

Horticulture    Manufactures 

60 

Horticulture 

64 

Landscape   Architecture 

62 

Languages    and   Literature 

100 

Latin     .... 

106 

Mathematics 

83 

Military    Science    . 

112 

Mineralogy     . 

82 

Music    . 

106 

Olericulture 

65 

Philosophy     .          .   ■ 

96 

Physical    Education 

108 

Physics           .... 

86 

Physiology     . 

•      70 

Plant   Breeding 

67 

Political    Science    and    Public    Ad- 

ministration 

90 

Pomology       .... 

66 

Poultry    Husbandry 

51 

Psychology    .... 

91 

Recreational    Leadership 

43 

Religion          .... 

99 

Sociology        .... 

97 

Spanish          .... 

105 

Veterinary    Science 

53 

Zoology           .... 

77 

Division  of   Agriculture 

44 

Division  of  Home  Economics 

54 

Division  of  Horticulture 

57 

Division  of  Liberal  Arts 

88 

Division   of  Physical  and  Biological 

Sciences    ..... 

68 

Employment    of    students 

20 

Expenses   of   students    . 

18 

Faculty,    members 

5 

Faculty,    standing    committees 

119 

Freshman   registration 

27 

General   information 

13 

Gifts   and   Bequests 

151 

Graduate    School 

114 

Health    Service      .... 

17 

Historical    sketch 

13 

Honors    and    awards     . 

23 

Legislation              .... 

2 

Non-degree    courses 

116 

Officers   of   the   institution     . 

4 

Prizes             .    '      . 

24 

Registration    1941-42    . 

127 

Rooms 

19 

Scholarships    and    loans 

21 

Stockbridge     School 

116 

Student   activities   and   organizations 

25 

Summer    School    .... 

115 

Trustees   of,  the   College 

4 

Trustee    Committees       .          .          .       - 

121 

Winter     School      .... 

117 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

For  the  information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  make  a  gift  or  a  bequest  to  this 
college,  the  following  suggestion  is  made  as  to  a  suitable  form  which  may  be  used. 

There  are  a  number  of  worth-while  activities  of  the  College  which  are  handicapped 
by  lack  of  funds  and  for  which  small  endowments  would  make  possible  a  greater 
measure  of  service  to  our  students  and  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  religious  work 
on  the  Campus  is  an  example.  This  is  now  carried  on  in  a  very  limited  way  by 
current  private  contributions.  Further  information  concerning  this  and  other 
activities  in  similar  need  will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the  President. 

SUGGESTED  FORM 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  State  College,  at  Amherst, 
Massachusetts,  the  sum  of  dollars." 

(1)   (Unrestricted) 

"To  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Massachusetts  State  College  in  such  manner  as  the 

Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or  (2)   (Permanent  Fund;  income  unrestricted) 

"to  constitute  an  endowment  fund  to  be  known  as  the 

Fund,  such  fund  to  be  kept  invested  by  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  State  College 
and  the  annual  income  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  College  in  such  manner  as  the 
Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or  (3)   (Specific  Purposes) 

"to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes," 

(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 


cMetm 


Massachusetts 
State    College 


The  1943  Commencement  Exercises  at  Massachnsetts  State 
College  will  be  simple  and  brief  in  keepintj'  -with  the  nation's  Avar- 
time  economy.  Travel  restrictions  will  undonbtedly  prevent  at- 
tendance on  the  scale  of  former  years.  Yet  we  feel  it  proper  to 
bid  our  graduating-  class  god-speed  in  the  academic  traditions  on 
which  America  has  built  its  splendid  educational  system,  a  system 
which  is  aiding  in  today's  Avar  and  tomorroAv's  peace.  The  College 
extends  a  hearty  Avelcome  to  those  Avho  can  .join  us  for  the  Com- 
mencement on  May  23. 

liuGTi  P.  Baker. 


Commencement 
1943 
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PROGRAM 


Friday,  May  21,  1943 
10  :00  P.  M.     Sophomore-Senior  Daiiee,  Drill  Hall 

Saturday,  May  22 
10  :00  A.  M.     Annual  Meeting,  Associate  Alumni,  Memorial  Hall 

11 :00  A.  M.     Semi-Annual   Meeting   of   the   Board   of   Trustees, 
President's  Office 

11 :00  A.  M.     Class  Day  Exercises,  Bowker  Auditorium 

3 :30  to  5 :00  P.  ]M.     Alumni    Reception    for    Seniors, 
Alumnae  Tea,  Memorial  Hall 

n  :00  P.  ]M.     Half  Hour  Concert  on  Chime 

(>  :00  P.  ]\1.     Fraternity    and    Class    Reunions    will    be    informal 
meetings,  as  arranged  by  the  several  groups 

7:00  to  8:00  P.  M.     President's  Reception,  Rhododendron  Gar- 
den.    (Inside  house  if  raining) 

0:00  P.  M.     Roister  Doister  Play,  "The  Distaff  Side" 


Sunday,  ]\fAY  23 

10:00  A.  M.     Graduation    Exercises,    Curry    S.    Hicks,    Physical 
Education  liuilding 

Speakcj-:  The  IIoNORABiiE  Leverett  SAJ/roNSTAJJ., 
Governor  of  IJiv  CouniioHivcdllh  of 
Masmchusclls 


•irii-l-4:{ — 1  I7.MI 


cMetm 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 

Amherst,  Massachusetts 

SPECIAL 

TWELVE-WEEK 

SUMMER  SESSION 

1943 


Massachusetts  State  College  announces  another  twelve-week  Summer  Session 
beginning  June  7  and  ending  August  28,  1943.  The  purpose  is  to  afford  an 
opportunity,  for  those  desiring  it,  to  accelerate  their  program  leading  either  to 
graduation  or  entrance  to  a  professional  school.     Freshmen  will  be  adniitted. 

The  offerings  in  Home  Economics  are  unusually  varied  and  inclusive.  All 
courses  carry  college  credit  and  call  for  the  same  standard  requirements  de- 
manded during  the  regular  college  semesters. 

During  the  Summer  Session  a  student  may  complete  approximatelj^  a  full 
semester's  work.  Attendance,  however,  is  optional  and  students  who  cannot 
attend  will  find  all  courses  available  for  them  duirng  the  next  college  year. 
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Officers  of  Administration 

Hugh   P.   Baker,  D.Oec,  LL.D President 

William   L.  Machmer,  A.M.,   D.Ed Dean 

Marshall  O.    Lanphear,   M.S Registrar 

Robert   D.    Hawley,    B.S.,    M.B.A Treasurer 

Fred   J.    Silvers,    M.S.,    Director    of    the    Experiment    Station    and    Director   of   the 
Graduate  School 

J.AMES    W.    Burke,    B.S Secretary 

Basil    B.    Wood,    A.B Librarian 

Guy  V.   Glatfelter,  M.S Acting  Director  of  Placement 

John  K.  Broadfoot   Assistant  Treasurer 

Gunnar   E.    Erickson,   B.S.,    C.P.A Business   Officer 

George   E.    Emery,   B.S Field   Agent 

Francis  C.  Pray,  M.S Assistant  College  Editor 

Faculty  of  the  Summer  Session,  1943 

Doric  Alviani,  Ed.]\I.,  Instructor  in  Music 

Allen   E.   Anderson,   Ph.D.,   Assistant   Professor  of  Mathematics 

Harold  D.   Boutelle,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Lawrence  E.  Briggs,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Mildred  Briggs,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Theodore  C.  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology 

Harold  W.   Gary,   Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

Mrs.  Sara  M.  Coolidge,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home   Economics 

W.  Burnet  Easton,  Jr.,  S.T.M.,  Director  of  Religious  Activities 

Fred  C.  Ellert,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

Richard  W.  Fessenden,   Ph.D.,  Assistant   Professor  of  Inorganic   Chemistry 

Charles   F.   Fraker,   Ph.D.,   Associate   Professor  of  Modern   Languages 

Philip  L.  Gamble,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Head  of  Department 

Mary   E.   M.   Garvey,   B.S.,   Assistant   Professor  of   Bacteriology 

Harry  N.   Glick,   Ph.D.,   Professor  of  Psychology 

Stowell   C.   Coding,    Ph.D.,   Associate   Professor  of   French   and    Music 

Maxwell  H.   Goldberg,   Ph.D.,  Assistant   Professor  of  English 

Walter  G.   Hargesheimer,   M.Ed.,   Professor  of   Physical   Education 

Franklin  E.  Heald,  M.A.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Education 

Vernon  P.  Helming,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Curry   S.   Hicks,   B.Pd.,    M.Ed.,    Professor   of   Physical   Education   and   Head   of 

Division 
Leonta  G.  Horrigan,   I'.S.,   Instructor  in   English 
Arthur  N.  Julian,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German 
Marion   Kuhn,  B.S.,  Instructor  in   Chemistry 
H.  Karl  Lutge,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in   German 


Clinton  V.  MacCoy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 

Ian  Maclver,  Instructor  of  Landscape  Architecture 

Mary  Jean   McNamara,   B.A.,   Instructor  in   English 

Oreana  A.  Merriani,   Af.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home   Economics 

Walter  M.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Frank  C.  Moore,  A.B.,  Professor  of  Afalhematics  and  Head  of  Department 

Claude  C.  Neet,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

John  J.   Powers,  Jr.,   B.S.,   Instructor  in   Horticultural   Manufactures 

Walter  E.   Prince,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English 

Albert  W.   Purvis,   Ed.D.,  Assistant   Professor  of   Education 

Frank    Prentice    Rand,    A.    '\\.,    Professor   of   English;    Hea<l   of   Department   of 

Languages  and   Literature 
Walter    S.    Ritchie,    Ph.D.,    Goessmann    Professor    of    Chemistry    and    Head    of 

Department 
Charles  J.  Rohr,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
Edna    L.    Skinner,    M.A.,    Professor    of    Home    Economics;    Head    of    Division; 

Adviser   of   Women 
Harold  Smart,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
Ruth  Stevenson,   M.S.,  Ph^'sical  Director  for  Women 
Jay  R.   Traver,   Ph.D.,   Instructor  in   Zoology 
H.   Leland  Varley,  M.A.,   Instructor  in   English 

Winthrop  S.  Welles,  M.Ed.,  Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  Department 
Gilbert  L.  Woodside,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 


General  Information  on  Twelve-Week  Session 

For  Whom — (1)  All  students  enrolled  as  candidates  for  a  degree  at  Alassa- 
chusetts  State  College  or  any  other  college.  (2)  Students  desiring  to  take 
courses  for  Professional  Improvement  to  earn  additional  credits  or  to  make  up 
work.  (3)  Anj^  college  graduate  who  desires  to  meet  the  requirements  for 
advanced  degrees.  (4)  Any  adult  person  who  finds  courses  suited  to  his  prep- 
aration and  needs.  (5)  First  j-ear  students  who  may  thus  be  enabled  to  com- 
plete one  year  in  college  before  entering  nailitary  service. 

Credit — Certain  courses  will  run  continuouslj'  through  the  entire  session  of 
twelve  weeks.  Other  courses  will  run  for  six  weeks  only.  No  student  will  be 
permitted  to  carry  more  than  twelve  semester  credits  without  the  approval  of 
the  Dean. 

Admission  for  six-week  period  —  Students  may  be  admitted  for  the  six-week 
periods  June  7  to  July  17,  or  July  19  to  August  28.  A  maximum  of  six  semes- 
ter credits  may  be  earned  in  either  period. 

Expenses  — 

Tuition  for  residents  of  Massachusetts 

for   12-week  session $40.00 

for    6-week    session    20.00 

for  out-of-state  students,  per  semester  hour  5.00 

for  less  than  6  credits,  per  semester  hour  5.00 

Academics  and  health  fees  (6  weeks  or  12  weeks)  5.00 

Board  for  12  weeks 84.00 

Room  rent  for  12  weeks  36.00 


Payment  —  The  total  payment  for  the  twelve-week  session  for  residents  of 
Massachusetts  is  $165.  This  is  due  June  7,  and  must  be  paid  on  or  before  June 
14.  Upon  application  in  advance  it  may  be  paid  in  two  equal  installments  due 
June  7  and  Julj^  19.     There  will  be  no  refunds. 

Rooms  —  All  students  who  are  not  commuting  inust  live  in  College  Dormitories 
or  College  controlled  houses.  The  uniform  charge  of  $3  per  week  applies  to  all 
rooms  regardless  of  location. 

Courses  —  The  courses  are  selected  from  the  regular  offerings  by  the  various 
subject-matter  departments  and  taught  by  members  of  the  college  faculty.  Sem- 
ester courses  carrying  three  credits  will  meet  four  times  a  week  if  scheduled 
through  twelve  weeks  or  eight  times  a  week  if  completed  in  six  weeks.  A  year 
course  carrying  six  semester  credits  will  meet  eight  times  weekly.  All  college 
students  are  expected  to  carry  two  courses  throughout  the  entire  session  of 
twelve  weeks.  Courses  are  numbered  the  same  as  in  the  college  catalogue  for 
the  college  year  1942-1943.  I'fjr  a  brief  description  of  the  courses  and  a  state- 
ment of  their  content  students  should  consult  the  catalogue. 


List  of  Tvrelve-Week  Courses 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered,  but  a  minimum  of  six  students  will  be 
required  for  each  course.  Courses  marked  with  the  index  number  (1)  may  be 
taken  the  first  six  weeks.  Those  with  the  index  number  (2)  may  be  taken  the 
last  six  weeks. 

Weeks  Credits 

'Bacteriology  82,  Applied  6  3 

Physiology   79,   Advanced    12  3 

^Botany  1,  Introductory  6  3 

Chemistry   1,  2,   General   12  6 

Chemistry  25,   26,    Qualitative   12  6 

Chemistry  51,  52,  Organic  12  8 

Mathematics  3,  4,  Algebra,  Trigonometry  and  Analytics  12  6 

Mathematics  29,  30,  Calculus  12  6 

'Zoology  1,  Introductory  6  3 

'Zoology  50,  Histology  6  3 

Zoology  65,  66,  Comparative  Anatomy  12  6 

Zoology  75,   Id,  Vertebrate   Embryology   12  6 

'Economics  25,  Elementary  6  3 

'Economics  26,  Distribution  6  3 

'Economics  63,   Political  Science  6  3 

Economics  81,  82,  Accounting  12  6 

"Economics   of  War   6  3 

'Education    (Specific   course   requested)    6  3 

"Education    (Any  course  requested)    6  3 

^Education  72,  A^ocational  Education  in  Agriculture  6  3 

"Education   82,   Technique   of   Teaching  Agriculture   > 6  3 

"Philosophy   61,    Fundamentals   of   6  3 

"Psychology    26,    General    6  3 

"Psychology    55,    Educational    6  3 

'Psychology    85,    Abnormal    6  3 

English    1,   2,    Composition    12  6 

English  25,  26,  Survey  of  English   Literature  12  4 

English  29,  30,   Oral   12  2 

English   57,    Elizabethan    Dramatists    12  3 

English    66,    ^vlodern    Poetry    12  3 

English    71,    P>iography   12  3 

German   1,   2,   Elementary   12  6 

German  25,  26,   Short  Storj^  12  6 

French  5A,  6A,  Practical  French  for  the  War  Effort  12  6 

'Plistory    6,    European    6  3 


Weeks  Credits 

^History  25,   American   Government   6  3 

'History  29,   American    Democracy   6  3 

^History   70,    Europe    Since    1914   6  3 

Home   Economics    1,   2   12  6 

"Home    Economics    30,    Foods    6  3 

^Home   Economics   31,   Applied   Design   6  3 

^Home   Economics   52,    Nutrition    6  3 

'Home  Economics  61,  War  Time  Clothing   Problems  6  3 

"Hoine   Economics   81,    Methods   of  Teaching   Home    Economics  6  3 

'Home   Economics  86,    Child   Development   6  3 

'Home   Economics  92,   Institutional   Foods   and   Management 6  3 

'Sociology   84,   The    Family   6  3 

'Horticultural   Manufactures   51,    Fruits   and   Vegetable   Prods 6  3 

'Horticultural   Manufactures   52,    Miscellaneous   Products   6  3 

Music    61,    62,    History    and    Appreciation    of    Music    Since    the 

Romantic    Movement    12  4 

Religion    55,    56,     Introduction    to    the    Bible     (Old    and    New 

Testament)      12  6 

'Topographic   Drafting,    Cartography   and   Military   Maps   6  3 


Application  for  Admission 


Applications  —  All  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to  The  Dean, 
Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  ^ilassachusetts.  An  advance  registration 
fee  of  $5  is  required  of  all  students.  This  amount  will  l)e  credited  on  the  Sum- 
mer Session  bill  which  must  be  paid  in  full  when  the  student  enters  upon  his 
course  work. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 

1943   Summer   Session 
Advanced  Application  for  Credit  Courses 

June  7  —  August  28 

Name    

Address    T 

Are  you  a  College  Graduate?' Institution,  Degrees,  Dates? 

Are  you  a  High  School  Graduate? Institution,  Dates? 

Are  you  a   College   Student? Where? Year. 

Please  list  courses  in  which  vou  intend  to  enroll: 


Education  at  Massachusetts  State  College  During  the  War 

The  eclncalio'.i  program  made  availalile  througii  the  Summer  Session  is  ade- 
quate for  entering  students  and  upperclassmen  who  wish  to  accelerate  their 
courses  without  losing  any  of  the  important  educational  values.  The  needs  of 
our  armed  forces  now  greatly  increase  the  importance  of  such  acceleration. 
Because  of  the  educational  qualifications  demanded  by  the  various  branches  of 
our  armed  forces  even  a  j-ear  or  two  of  college  work  is  important.  We,  there- 
fore, advise  young  men  to  enter  college  even  if  they  are  uncertain  as  to  the 
length  of  time  they  can  continue. 

We  are  convinced  that  women  too  need  to  prepare  themselves  for  some 
specific  participation  in  the  war  effort.  Certainly  there  will  be  continued 
demand  for  laboratory  and  engineering  assistants,  dieticians,  nutrition  special- 
ists, child  specialists  and  secretaries  with  advanced  preparation.  The  offerings 
for  Home  Economics  majors  are  unusuallj^  complete. 

Students  who  are  desirous  of  preparing  for  entrance  to  professional  schools 
such  as  Dentistry  and  Medicine  will  find  the  time  gained  through  Summer 
Session  study  almost  invaluable. 

The  fall  semester  opens  September  20,  1943. 


Sullsjtm, 

MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE   COLLEGE 


STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL 
OF  AGRICULTURE 


"No  other  human  occupation  opens  so  wide  a  field  for 
the  profitable  and  agreeable  combination  of  labor  with  cul- 
tivated thought,  as  agriculture.  I  know  nothing  so  pleasant 
to  the  mind  as  the  discovery  of  anything  that  is  at  once 
new  and  valuable — nothing  that  so  lightens  and  sweetens 
toil  as  the  hopeful  pursuit  of  such  discovery.  And  how  vast 
and  how  varied  a  field  is  agriculture  for  such  discovery. 
The  mind,  already  trained  to  thought  in  the  country  school 
or  higher  school,  cannot  fail  to  find  there  an  exhaustless  ^ 
source  of  enjoyment.  Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study;  and 
to  produce  two  where  there  was  but  one  is  both  a  profit  and 
a  pleasure.  And  not  grass  alone;  but  soils,  seeds,  and  sea- 
sons; hedges,  ditches,  and  fences;  draining,  drouths,  and 
irrigation;  plowing,  hoeing  and  harrowing;  reaping,  mow- 
ing and  threshing;  saving  crops,  pests  of  crops,  diseases  of 
crops,  and  What  will  prevent  or  cure  them;  implements, 
utensils,  and  machines,  their  relative  merits,  and  to  improve 
them;  hogs,  horses,  and  cattle;  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry; 
trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers;  the  thousand 
things  of  which  these  are  specimens — each  a  world  of  study 
within  itself." 

—  Abraham  Lincoln  — 

From  address  at  Wisconsin  State  Fair, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  September  30,  1859. 

Note:  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  bill  known  as  the  Morrill  Act, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Justin  Morrill  of  Vermont,  in  1862  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
Civil  War.  This  law  established  agricultural  colleges  in  every  state  of  the  country 
under  federal  aid.  *- 

Massachusetts  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  1863,  indicating  that  "tke  lead- 
ing object  of  the  College  shall  be  to  teach  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  so  as  to  promote  liberal  and  practical  education." 

Thus  was  born  our  modern  system  of  agricultural  education  which  is  contributing 
so  greatly  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation  in  peace  and  war. 


(BjuJUstuL 

MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE   COLLEGE 


Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 
1943-1944 


The  two-year  course  in  practical  agriculture  at  Massachusetts  State  College  has  been 
officially  named  since  1928  The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  in  honor  of  the  first 
professor  of  agriculture  at  the  College  and  its  fourth  president,  Levi  Stockbridge,  born 
and  reared  in  North  Hadley,  Massachusetts. 

Because  of  the  war  food  supply  emergency  this  two-year  program  is  now  concen- 
trated into  a  one-year  program  for  all  major  courses  in  this  department  of  the  College. 
Included  herein  are  descriptions  of  all  courses  now  available,  information  on  entrance, 
expenses,  placement  training,  and  school  regulations.  Application  forms  are  printed  in 
back  of  catalog. 

The  College  must  reserve,  for  itself  and  its  departments,  the  right  to  withdraw  or 
change  the  announcements  made  in  this  catalog  at  any  time  when  necessary,  especially 
now  under  the  stress  of  war  conditions. 
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Levi  Stockbridge 
1829  -  1904 

First  faculty  member,  first  professor  of  agriculture,  and  a  pioneer  in  that  field 
in  1866.  The  plant  food  formulas  worked  out  by  him  and  given  to  the  public 
in  1876  revolutionized  the  entire  fertilizer  business  of  the  country. 


FOREWORD 

Twenty-five  3'ears  ago  (191S),  in  the  first  catalog  of  The  Stockbridge  School 
of  Agriculture,  then  known  as  the  "Two-Year  Course  in  Practical  Agriculture," 
these  words  were  written  to  describe  the  purpose  of  such  a  program  of  study: — 

"A  practical  education  is  an  investment  that  returns  a  dividend  for  life.  It  is 
a  safe  investment.  The  need  for  trained  men  and  women  in  the  work  of  agri- 
cultural production  has  never  been  so  great.  Each  year  of  the  war  intensifies 
this  need.  With  the  close  of  the  war  it  has  been  estimated  that  Europe  will 
have  to  depend  upon  America  for  the  next  ten  years  for  a  much  larger  part  of 
its  food  supply  than  ever  before  in  the  world's  history.  To  increase  one's  pro- 
ductive power  on  the  farm  through  education  is  not  only  good  business  but  also 
a  patriotic  service  in  these  days  when  so  much  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of 
men  and  women  who  produce  the  world's  food." 

When  this  statement  was  made  by  former  Director  of  Short  Courses 
(1918-1924)  John  Phelan,  it  applied  to  World  War  I.  Today  these  same  words 
apply  with  even  greater  force  to  the  conditions  facing  these  United  States  in 
World  War  11. 

Since  1918  Massachusetts  State  College  has  been  offering  to  its  citizens  and 
those  of  the  neighboring  New  England  states  a  two-year  vocational,  non-degree 
program  of  courses  covering  all  fields  of  technical  and  applied  agriculture  and 
horticull^ire.  These  courses  have  been  gradually  strengthened  and  improved 
by  constant  adjustment  and  change  all  through  this  period  until  the  highest 
peak  of  enrolment  was  reached  about  1939,  with  some  200  students  registering 
in  the  entering  class.  Since  that  year  the  inroads  of  war  preparation  and  finally 
war  itself  have  gradually  drawn  away  many  capable  young  farmers  into  the 
armed  forces  and  to  industry. 

New  Program  for  War  Period. — With  the  food  situation  and  farm  labor 
shortage  now  reaching  critical  stages  some  plan  has  had  to  be  developed  by 
which  young  women,  and  men  below  the  draft  age,  can  still  be  trained  to  fill 
key  positions  in  farming  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

To  meet  this  food  supply  emergency,  the  entrance  age  has  been  lowered  from 
seventeen  j-ears  to  sixteen  and  the  two-year  training  schedule  has  been  condensed 
into  a  one-year  course  of  study  and  practice. 

Previously,  a  student  completed  six  months  of  class  work  from  October  to 
April  followed  by  six  months  of  farm  placement  for  the  first  full  year.  He 
then  took  eight  months  more  of  class  work  for  his  second  year,  graduating 
in  late  May  or  June. 

Under  the  new  plan  effective  September  27,  1943,  just  approved  for  a  trial 
year  by  the  College  Trustees,  a  student  will  include  all  technical  classes  in  a 
period  of  six  months,  divided  into  two  12-week  terms,  September  to  December, 
and  January  to  April.  He  will  then  take  six  months  job  placement,  at  prevail- 
ing wages,  chiefly  on  good  commercial  farms,  but  also  with  dairy  concerns,  green- 
houses, or  nurseries,  if  the  major  course  prescribes  this.  Upon  satisfactory 
completion  of  all  scheduled  work  a  special  one-year  certificate  will  be  awarded. 

All  class  work  must  be  taken  at  the  College  during  the  first  six  months.  The 
new  plan  is  not  a  correspondence  course.  Nearly  all  classes  require  important 
and  valuable  laboratory  exercises  absolutely  essential  to  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  work  and  the  acquiring  of  practical  skills.  These  cannot  be 
taught  by  mail;  they  must  be  done  under  close  supervision  by  trained  teachers. 

The  new  program  will  provide  all  the  necessary  tool  subjects  in  this  one  year 
of  intensive  training.  Such  a  shortened  and  condensed  agricultural  course  is 
also  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  men  and  women  who  can  afford  to 
spend  only  a  brief  period  in  preparing  themselves  for  farm  industry  or  owner- 
ship. It  should  appeal  to  prospective  members  of  the  Women's  Land  Army  who 
expect  active  farm  service  by  next  April  or  May. 

It  should  be  of  particular  value  and  aid  to  the  returning  soldier  or  sailor 
discharged  from  active  service,  but  whose  disability  does  not  prevent  considera- 
tion of  a  new  vocation  on  the  land  with  plants  or  animals.  The  poultry  indus- 
try, small  fruits,  milk  testing,  and  ice  cream  making,  the  florist  business,  estate 
gardeners^  or  the  operation  of  small  general  farms  may  offer  just  the  right 
opportunity  for  the  right  sort  of  man  or  woman. 


CALENDAR 
THE   STOCKBRIDGE   SCHOOL  OF   AGRICULTURE 

1943 

September    27,    Monday    Registration 

September   28,   Tuesday,   8 :00   a.m First   Term   begins 

November  24-29,   Wednesday,   11:00   a.m.    to   Monday,   8:00  a.m Thanksgiving  Recess 

December  IS,   Saturday,   12:00   m First   Term   ends 

1944 

January   3,   Monday,    S  :00   a.m Second    Term   begins 

February  26,   Saturday,   12:00   m Second  Term  ends   for  Poultry  Majors 

February  28,  Monday    Placement   begins   for   Poultry   Majors 

March   35,   Sattirday,    12 :00   m Second   Term   ends  for  all  other  Majors 

March   27,   Monday    Placement   begins  for  all  other  Majors 


THE  TRUSTEES 


Organization  of  1943 
Members  of  the  Board 


James  T.  Cassidy  of  Boston 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara  of  Cambridge 

Mrs.  Katherine  G.  Canavan  of  Amherst 

Joseph  B.  Ely  of  Westfield    . 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  of  Norton 

David  J.  Malcolm  of  Charlemont  . 

Harry  D.  Brown  of  Billerica  . 

John  W.  Haigis  of  Greenfield 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett  of  Boston 

Philip  F.  Whitmore  of  Sunderland 

Alden  C.  Brett  of  Watertown 

Richard  Salton stall  of  Sherborn  . 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch   of  Framingham 

Frank  L.  Boyden  of  Deerfield 


Term 


Expires 
1944 
1944 
1945 
1945 
1946 
1946 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1948 
1949 
1949 
1950 
1950 


Members  Ex-Officio 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
Hugh  P.  Baker,  President  of  the  College 
Julius  E.  Warren,  C ommmioner  of  Education 
Louis  A.  Webster,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 


Officers  op  the  Board  of  Trustees 

His  Excellency  Leverett  Saltonstall,  President 
Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch  of  Framingham,   Vice-President 
James  W.  Burke  of  Amherst,  Secretary 
Robert  D.  Hawley  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 


Memorial  Hall 

Keeping  in  halloiucd  memory  the  ''Loyal  Sons  of  Old  Massachusetts'' 
ivho  died  in  World  War  I. 

''We  Will  Keep  Faith  With  You  Who  Lie  Asleep.''       (inscription  on  east  facade) 


staff 

Officers  of  General  College  Administration 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  D.  Oec,  LL  D. 
President  of  the  College 

William    L.    Machmer,   A.M.,   D.Ed.  James   VV.    Burke,    B.S. 

Dean  of  the  College  Secretary  of  the  College 

Robert   D.    Hawley,   :\r.B.A.  Basil  B.   Wood,  A.B. 

Treasurer  of  the  College  Librarian  of  the  College 

Roland  IT.  \"ereeck,   B.S. 
Director  of  Short  Courses 

STOCKBRIDGE   ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

President  Hugh  P.  Baker 

Director    Roland    H.    \'erbeck,    Chainiian  ^Assistant   Professor  Richard   C.    Foley 
^Director  of  Placement  Training  Emory  E.  Gray'son  Assistant  Professor   S.    Church    Hubbard 

Professor  Rollin   H.   Barrett  Assistant  Professor  Harry    G.    Lindquist 

Professor  Lyle   L.    Blundell  Assistant  Professor  Miner  J.   Markuson 

*Professor  Robert    P.    IToldsworth  Assistant  Professor  Ransom    C.    Packard 

Professor  Grant    B.    Snyder  Professor  Victor  A.  Rice 

Assistant  Professor  Luther  Banta,   Secretar}'  Assistant   Professor  Oliver  C.   Roberts 

Assistant  Professor  Lawrence  S.  Dickinson  Assistant  Professor    Charles  H.  Thayer 

THE  FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Doric  Alviani,   Ed.M Instructor  in   Music 

LoRiN  E.  Ball,  B.S Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Luther  Banta,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

Rollin  H.  Barrett,  M.S Professor  of  Farm  Management 

Lyle  L.  Blundell,  B.S Professor  of  Horticulture 

Eleanor  D.  Daiute,   M.T) Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene 

Carl  J.   DeBoer,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying 

Llewellyn  L.  Derby,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Lawrence  S.  Dickinson,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Agrostology 

Clyde  W.  Dow,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  English 

tCHARLES   N.    DuBois,    M.A Instructor   in   English 

John  N.  Everson,  M.A Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 

William  II.  Fitzpatrick.  R.S Assistant  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures 

*Richard  C.  Foley,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 

Julius  H.  Frandsen,  M.S..\ Professor  of  Dairying  and  Head  of  Department 

Arthur  P.  French,  M.S Professor  of  Pomology  and  Plant  Breeding 

Guy  V.  Glatfelter,  M.S Acting  Head  of  Placement  Service 

*Emory  E.  Grayson,  B.S Director  of  Placement  Service 

Margaret  Hamlin,  B.A Placement  Officer  for  Women 

.Marshall  C.  Heck,  M.S. A Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 

CuRRY'  S.  Hicks,  B.PcI.,  M.Ed Professor  of  Phi/sical  Education  and  Head  of  Division 

*Roeert  P.  Holdsworth,  M.F Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Department 

William  L.  Holt,  M.D Director  of  Student  Health 

S.   Church  Hubbard Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture 

Karol  J.  KuciNSKi,  M.S Technical  Assistant  in  Agronomy 

\V'illiam  H.  Laciiman,  M.S Instructor  in  Vegetable  Gardening 

John  P..   Lentz,  A.B.,  V.M.O Professor  of   Veterinary  Science  and  Head  of  Department 

Harry  G.  Lindquist,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying 

Adrian  H.  Lindsey,  Ph.D I'rofrssor  of  Agricultural  Economies  and  Head  of  Department 

of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management 

*Wai.ter  H.  Maclinn,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Horticultural  Manufactures 

Miner  J.  Marku.'^on,  B.S Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  F.mjincering 

*  On  leave  of  ab.sence  for  mililary  service, 
t  On  leave  of  ab.sencc. 
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William   H.   Moss,   B.S Instructor  in  English 

John  B.   Newlon Instructor  in  Ayricultural  Enginccrinf/ 

Ransom   C.    Packard,   M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 

Raymond  T.  Parkhurst,  Ph.D Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of  Department 

Clarence  H.   Parsons,   AI.S Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 

and   Superintendent   of  Farm 

George  F.  Pushee Instructor  in  Forestry 

"■'Arnold  D.  Rhodes,   M.F Instructor   in  Agricultural  Engineering 

Victor  A.  Rice,  M.Agr Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry ;  Plead  of  Department; 

Head  of  Division  of  Agriculture 

tj.  Harry  Rich,  M.F Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry 

Oliver  C.  Rorerts,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology 

Joseph   R.   Rogers,  Jr Instructor  in  Swimming 

Donald  E.  Ross,  B.S Instructor  in  Floriculture  and  Greenhouse  Foreman 

William  C.   Sanctuary,   M.S Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

Frank  R.  Shaw,  Ph.D Instructor  in.  Entomology  and  Beekeeping 

Samuel  P.   Snow,  B.L.A Instructor  in  Horticulture 

Grant  B.  Snyder,  M.S Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening  and  Head  of  Department 

Thomas  Sproston,  Jr.,  Ph.D Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 

Ruth  Stevenson,  M.S Physical  Director  for  Women 

William   H.   Tague,  B.S Issistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Engineering 

Charles  H.  Thayer Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 

Clark  L.  Thayer,  B.S Professor  of  Floriculture  and  Head  of  Department 

Reuben  E.  Trippensee,  Ph.D Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Forestry 

Alden  p.  Tuttle,  M.S Assistant  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening 

Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  Ph.D Professor  of  Pomology  and  Head  of  Depart'tncnt ; 

Head    of    Division    of    Horticulture 

H.   Leland  Varley,   M.A Instructor  in  English 

John  H.   ^'oNDELL Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

tJoHN  M.  Zak,   M.S Instructor  in  Agronomy 


*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service, 
t  On  leave  of  absence. 
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THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  organized  in  191S,  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  department  of  the  College  providing  training  of  a  strictly  vocational 
type  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  in  related  business  activities. 

Seven  programs  of  study  are  offered,  one  of  which  must  be  selected  by  each 
student  and  completed  as  specified  for  the  school  certificate.  The  present  list 
of  offerings  includes: 

Division  of  Agriculture 

1.  Animal  Husbandr}'  ..... 

2.  Dairy  Manufactures 

3.  Poultry  Husbandry 

Division  of  Horticulture 

1.  Floriculture      ....... 

2.  Fruit  Growing _      . 

3.  Ornamental  Horticulture         .... 

4.  Vegetable  Gardening 

Since  its  organization  at  the  reciuest  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  the 
school  has  registered  over  3,000  students,  graduated  twenty-four  classes  number- 
ing more  than  2,000  members  and  enrolled  for  the  last  school  year  (1942-43) 
133  young  men  and  women. 

The  largest  number  of  students  come  from  Massachusetts,  but  other  New 
England  States  are  usualh-  represented  in  the  student  body. 

Graduates  of  the  School  are  making  a  vital  contribution  in  food  production 
to  the  war  effort  of  the  state  and  nation  today.  To  be  sure,  the  enrolment  has 
been  reduced  by  the  competition  of  war  jobs  and  war  wages,  as  must  be  expected, 
but  farmers  will  alwaj's  need  to  have  reliable  sources  of  skilled  labor  during 
these  perilous  years,  if  the  essential  increases  in  New  England  food  production 
for  victory  are  to  be  met.  More  than  ever  before,  the  Stockbridge  School  of 
Agriculture  is  fulfilling  its  major  purj^ose  by  locating  well  trained  men  each  year 
in  farm  placement  and  employment. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  concentrated,  technical  schooling,  aiming  directly 
toward  preparation  for  a  definite  field  of  work,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
useful  careers  of  our  graduates. 

War  Record. — In  the  armed  forces  of  our  country  nearly  six  hundred  Stock- 
bridge  men  are  now  serving,  largely  from  the  classes  of  the  last  seven  years. 
They  are  found  in  every  branch  of  the  service. 

We  record  here  with  pride  and  sorrow  the  names  of  eight  of  our  graduates 
and  former  students  who  have  already  given  their  lives  in  World  War  II.  "Only 
those  are  fit  to  live  who  are  not  afraid  to  die." 

Lowell  K.  Hammond,  '38,  IT.  S.  Air  Force,  in  New  Cruinea. 
William  R.  Ware,  Ex  '41,  U.  S.  Air  Force,  in  the  Aleutians. 
George  W.  Trowbridge,  Jr.,  '37,  IT.  S.  Marines,  in  Pacific  area. 
Robert  J.  Hodgen,  Jr.,  '42,  U.  S.  Air  Force,  in  Georgia. 
William  N.  Lambert,  Jr.,  '40,  U.  S.  Navy,  in  North  Atlantic. 
Donald  J.  Schmidt,  Ex  '43,  U.  S.  Navy,  in  Texas. 
Paul  C.  Vinson,  '40,  U.  S.  Army,  in  South  Pacific. 
Robert  T.  Tkyan,  '41,  IT.  S.  Engineers,  in  North  Africa. 

General  Information 

Entrance  Conditions: — The  school  program  is  open  to  any  student  who  is 
sixteen  years  old  or  over  and  who  has  completed  at  least  an  elementary 
school  course  or  its  equivalent.    There  are  no  entrance  examinations. 
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How  to  Enrol. — Fill  out  ai)plication  blank,  Form  I,  page  37,  giving  all  in- 
formation requested.  Be  sure  to  indicate  course  you  wish  to  elect.  Mail  this 
form,  with  citizenship  certificate.  Form  II,  on  same  page,  to  Director  of  Short 
Courses.  If  apphcation  is  accepted  you  will  be  notified,  and  certificate  of  citizen- 
,ship  will  be  kept  on  file  until  you  register.  Neither  tuition  nor  fees  are  required 
until  the  week  of  registration. 

Registration. — Registration  is  planned  for  Monday,  September  27.  All 
freshman  students  should  be  on  campus  from  the  day  of  registration  until  classes 
open  on  Tuesday  to  meet  required  appointments  for  mental  tests,  physical 
examinations,  and  individual  photographs  for  office  records,  and  to  have  class 
schedules  and  individual  programs  explained. 

Instruction. — Instruction  is  given  by  the  college  teaching  staff  through 
classroom  teaching,  laboratory  exercises  and  practical  work.  The  work  of  the 
classroom  is  supplemented  by  demonstration  work  in  the  barns,  dairy  plant, 
greenhouses  and  orchards.  It  is  designed  to  offer  fundamental  information,  and 
to  establish  the  underlying  reasons  as  well  as  the  special  methods  employed  in 
the  various  operations.  The  advantages  of  the  college  instructors  and  the  college 
plant  with  all  its  resources  are  thus  made  available  to  young  men  and  women 
selecting  some  one  of  these  vocational  programs. 

First  Term: — The  usual  College  holidaj'S  are  indicated  on  calendar,  page  4. 
Second  Term: — Freshman  poultry  students  complete  only  two  months  of  the 
second  term  because  early  placement  is  required  by  employers  in  this  type  of 
farm  industry.  Other  freshman  classes  continue  to  April  first,  when  all  students 
are  assigned  to  placement  jobs.  Class  work  is  required  at  the  College  in  the 
months  of  October  to  March  inclusive,  with  exceptions  noted;  placement  train- 
ing for  practical  experience  on  jobs  away  from  the  College,  on  a  wage  basis,  is 
required  of  all  first  year  students  from  April  to  September  inclusive. 

Credit  and  Certificate. — In  order  to  obtain  a  one-year  certificate  a  student 
must  complete  satisfactorily  the  program  of  study  in  which  he  has  registered. 
A  student  failing  to  pass  the  full  requirements  of  placement  training,  after  a 
suitable  job  has  been  assigned  him,  is  not  eligible  for  graduation  until  this 
deficiency  is  satisfied. 

Graduation  from  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  does  not  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  entrance  in  the  degree  course,  nor  are  credits  earned  during 
the  course  transferable  regularly  toward  credit  for  a  degree  at  this  College. 

Graduation  Requirement. — No  student  will  be  graduated  unless  all  bills  due 
the  college  are  paid  on  or  before  the  Wednesday  preceding  graduation  exercises. 

Certificates  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  withheld  from  all  students 
who  have  not  paid  bills  due  the  College,  or  legitimate  bills  due  private  indi- 
viduals or  business  concerns. 

Students  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Goldthwait  Loan  Fund  will  have  cer- 
tificates held  as  collateral  by  the  College  until  they  have  paid  up  loans  in  full. 
This  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  privileges  of  graduation. 

Scholarship  Regulations. — At  the  close  of  each  term  students  receive  a  formal 
report  showing  the  standings  given  in  the  subjects  pursued  by  them. 

If  a  student's  term  mark  in  any  subject  falls  below  60  per  cent,  he  is  thereby 
failed  (F)  in  the  subject.  He  shall  be  debarred  from  taking  the  final  examination 
in  that  subject  and  must  repeat  subject  with  the  following  class. 

If  the  average  of  the  term  mark  and  the  final  examination  is  below  60 
per  cent,  the  student  is  thereby  conditioned   (Jt). 

Student  grades  will  be  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  of  each  term 
and  again  at  the  end  of  the  term.  The  Faculty  Conmiittee  will  consider 
all  questionable  grades  after  each  marking  period,  and  instructors  will  note  on 
grade  reports  the  names  of  all  students  whose  work  is  seriously  deficient. 

When  a  student's  record  indicates  failures  or  uniformly  poor  work,  the  Faculty 
Committee  may  recommend  a  close  supervision  of  his  work  by  the  faculty  ad- 
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viser  in  his  major  course,  or,  if  his  scholastic  grades  disquahfy  him  from  further 
work  in  the  school,  he  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  at  any  time. 

A  student  who  has  deficient  scholastic  work  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  shall 
not  be  eligilDle  for  placement  training  until  his  work  meets  the  required  standard. 

At  the  end  of  any  term  a  student  who  has  a  failure  in  more  than  one  sub- 
ject or  is  conditioned  in  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  dismissed. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
Absences  from  Class 

(1)  No  unexcused  absence  will  be  allowed  from  any  class.  (2)  All  excuses  for 
absence  shall  be  presented  by  the  student  in  writing,  and,  if  approved  by  the 
Director,  an  excuse  card  will  be  granted  to  be  signed  by  the  instructor.  Excuse 
cards  must  be  returned  promptly  to  the  office  when  properly  signed.  (3)  Stu- 
dents presenting  excuse  cards  covering  absences  are  expected  to  make  up  all 
work  missed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  (4)  Instructors  are  directed 
to  reduce  final  grades  five  points  for  each  unexcused  absence  occurring  on  a 
student's  record  at  the  end  of  an}^  term.  (5)  No  excuses  will  be  accepted 
at  the  Short  Course  Office  unless  presented  within  two  days  after  the  student 
returns  to  classes.  (6)  Two  tardinesses  unexcused  shall  count  as  one  absence. 
(7)  Absences  from  classes  immediately  before  or  after  a  holiday  are  not 
allowed  except  by  special  permission.  (8)  The  Short  Course  Office  requires 
all  students  to  report  at  once  any  illness  to  the  college  physician,  particularly 
if  absence  from  class  is  likely  to  result  from  the  illness.  (9)  Students  fail- 
ing to  observe  these  rules  are  placed  on  probation,  and  may  be  asked  to 
withdraw  from  the  course  if  further  violations  occur. 

Absences  from  Examinations  or  Tests 

(1)  Any  student  who  absents  himself  from  an  appointed  examination  without 
sufficient  cause  shall  be  given  zero  thereon.  In  such  case  he  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  a  make-up  examination  unless  the  Director  so  requests. 

Student  Expenses 

Tuition. — A  tuition  fee  of  $40  a  term  is  charged  students,  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts, enrolled  in  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture.  Students  who  are 
not  residents  of  Massachusetts  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $80  each  term.  The 
tuition  fee  per  term  charged  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  $80. 
Students  entering  from  Massachusetts,  unless  of  voting  age  themselves,  are 
required  to  file  a  statement  signed  by  either  town  or  city  clerk,  stating  that 
the  applicant's  parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  Massachusetts.  (See  Form  II 
in  back  of  catalog.) 

Variation  in  Charge  for  Poultry  Husbandry  Course. — Because  of  earlier 
placement  required  on  poultry  farms,  students  take  only  one  and  two-thirds 
terms  of  study.  The  tuition  fee  for  the  second  term  is  $30  for  residents  of 
Massachusetts  and  $60  for  non-residents. 

Special  Taxes: 

First  Second 

Term  Term 

College   Athletic  Tax    $3.00  $3.00 

Collegian    Subscription     1.00  .50 

Social    Union    1.00  

United    Religious    Work    .35  .35 

Stockbridge    School    Activities    .50  .50 

Stockbridge   Class  Tax    1.00  1.00 

The    Shorthorn— school   yearbook    a. mi  .3.00-4.0(1 

Tuition  fees  and  special  taxes  of  S50.00  approximately,  are  payable  in  full 
at  the  Treasurer's  Office  not  later  than  one  week  after  classes  begin  for  the 
term.  According  to  admini.stration  ruling,  students  not  paying  term  accounts 
when  due  are  suspended  from  classes.  All  checks  payable  to  the  College 
should  be  made  out  to  Treasurer,  Massachusetts  State  College. 
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A  student  who  withdraws  from  cohege  for  any  reason  before  a  term  is  half 
completed  will  have  refunded  to  him  one-half  the  fees  paid  for  that  term,  but 
one  who  leaves  after  completing  more  than  the  half  term  will  be  allowed  no 
rebate  of  fees  unless  it  is  a  military  necessity.    If  so,  a  pro  rata  refund  is  made. 

Besides  the  amount  necessary  for  clothes  and  traveling,  the  economical  student 
will  probably  spend  between  $400  and  $500  for  the  first  year  in  residence.  Board 
and  room  will  average  about  $150  a  term. 

Eooms 

Private  homes  in  the  town  furnish  the  main  source  of  rooms  for  Stockbridge 
students.  Because  of  present  difficulties  of  travel,  parents  and  students  will 
probably  not  find  it  convenient  or  possible  to  come  to  Amherst  to  select  rooms 
before  term  registration  in  the  fall.  We  are  certain  there  will  be  ample  supply 
of  rooms  available  so  that  students  may  make  own  selection  at  time  of  regis- 
tration if  preferred. 

The  Short  Course  Office  will  be  glad  to  assist  students  in  locating  rooms  before 
registration  if  they  will  write  us  indicating  their  preference,  single  or  double,  and 
allow  us  to  make  the  best  choice  possible.  In  such  cases,  students  must  abide 
by  the  assignment  given  for  at  least  one  term. 

Board 

Stockbridge  students  may  secure  meals  in  College  cafeteria  at  Butterfield 
House. 

A  number  of  public  restaurants  or  dining  rooms  are  located  close  to  the 
college  where  most  students  arrange  for  meal  service,  usually  approximating 
$1.00  a  day,  with  allowances  made  if  student  goes  home  on  week-ends,  class 
schedule  permitting. 

A  new  student  had  best  sample  the  various  places  to  find  the  one  suited  to 
his  needs,  or  wdiere  he  can  meet  with  congenial  members  of  his  class  group. 
This  arrangement  is  entirely  a  personal  affair,  like  the  choice  of  a  room,  and 
the  School  assumes  no  direct  responsibility  for  such  services  in  any  way. 

Books  and  Supplies 

For  the  convenience  of  students  the  College  maintains  a  store  service  in 
North  College.  Here  all  textbooks  may  be  purchased  at  cost  plus  transporta- 
tion charges.  Stuilents  are  informed  at  the  first  session  of  each  class  what 
books  are  required  and  must  secure  individual  copies  according  to  order  list 
sent  in  by  instructor. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  secure  secondhand  books  because  most  students 
find  the  texts  assigned  of  value  to  retain  as  reference  sources  after  completing 
a  course. 

Student  Aid 

Students  desiring  any  form  of  financial  aid  from  the  college  including  scholar- 
ship, employment,  or  loan,  are  required  to  file  applications  with  the  Student  Aid 
Committee  not  later  than  June  10  of  each  year.  Incoming  freshmen  are  allowed 
an  extension  of  time. 

The,se  application  forms  are  used  to  determine  the  comparative  need  of  the 
applicants  and  are  passed  on  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee.  No  student  is 
eligible  for  any  kind  of  financial  assistance  from  the  College  unless  he  or  she  has 
filed  the  required  form  and  has  been  certified  as  deserving  by  the  Student  Aid 
Committee.  Application  forms  may  be  secured  at  the  Placement  Service  Office, 
South  College. 

Self  Help. — It  is  recommended  that  no  new  student  enter  without  having 
at  least  .$250  and  preferably  $350  with  which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  first 
year.  The  college  does  not  encourage  students  to  enter  without  money  in  the 
expectation  of  earning  their  way  entirely. 
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No  student  shoiikl  undertake  outside  work  that  interferes  with  his  studies, 
and  students  should  understand  that,  no  one  may  receive  a  L^rge  amount  of 
work  at  the  college. 

Students  should  not  risk  failure  in  this  one-j-ear  concentrated  program  of 
training  by  taking  on  extra  work  until  they  have,  at  least,  tested  themselves 
in  the  studies  of  the  first  term.  Certainly,  it  is  advised  to  proceed  cautiously 
in  combining  both  extra  work  and  athletics  at  the  same  time,  if  the  student's 
scholastic  ability  is  at  all  doubtful. 

The  Vincent  Goldthwait  Loan  Fund. — This  fund  was  established  by  Dr. 
Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  M.S.C.  1885,  of  Boston,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son  who  died 
in  1922  during  his  junior  year  at  Harvard.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  worthy  students 
who  find  it  difficult  to  secure  adequate  finances  to  complete  their  final  term. 

A  regular  promissory  note  must  be  executed,  endorsed  by  parent  or  guardian, 
and  repaj'ment  may  be  made  within  any  reasonable  period  after  graduation  up 
to  one  year.    There  is  no  interest  charge. 

Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships.— The  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Fund  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the  College.  Applicants  for  these 
scholarships  should  write  to  Sumner  R.  Parker,  who  may  be  addressed  at  the 
College.    They  are  available  only  to  Hampshire  County  boys. 

Student  Employment  Projects 

Part-time  work  is  available  for  a  limited  number  of  candidates.  The  type 
of  work  to  which  students  are  assigned  consists  of  the  following : 

Clerical  and  office,  building  and  grounds  maintenance,  farm,  greenhouse 
and  orchard  duties,  helpers  in  livestock  and  cattle  barns,  and  all  other  or 
miscellaneous  types. 

General  Exercises 

Assembly  exercises  are  held  weekly  on  Wednesdays,  11:00-12:00  M.,  and 
serve  to  bring  together  all  Stockbridge  students  for  a  general  program  dealing 
with  matters  of  interest  to  the  College  and  the  School.  Among  speakers  who 
appear  from  time  to  time  are  the  President  of  the  College,  members  of  the  Col- 
lege staff  and  occasionally  others  who  have  interesting  subjects  to  present. 
No  unexcused  absences  from  this  exercise  are  allowed. 

Two  assemblies  each  month  are  used  for  special  song  practice  to  train  all 
students  in  both  school  and  popular  songs. 

Student  Activities 

A  large  number  of  student  organizations  furnish  opportunity  to  students  for 
work  and  leadership. 

The  Massachusetts  State  College  Social  Union  was  established  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  All  students  become  members  of  the  Union  by  paying  a  small  fee, 
and  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  the  Union  gives  a  series  of  entertainments, 
free  to  students  and  faculty.  Memorial  Hall  is  the  center  of  student  activities 
and  contains  offices  for  the  various  student  organizations,  including  the  Stock- 
bridge  School  Student  Council.  On  the  first  floor  are  located  a  lounging  room, 
the  Memorial  Room,  and  the  offices;  in  the  basement,  bowling  alleys,  pool  and 
ping  pong  tables;  and  on  the  second  floor  an  auditorium  for  meetings  and 
dances.  This  building  was  erected  by  the  alumni,  students,  faculty,  and  friends 
in  honor  of  the  fifty-one  "Aggie"  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  World  War. 

Athletics  and  Physical  Education. — Class  work  in  physical  education  for 
men  is  reciuired  for  freshmen  during  the  first  term.  This  consists  of  2  class 
periods  a  week.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  men  some  knowledge 
of  games  which  may  be  of  value  to  them  in  after  school  days,  as  well  as  to  give 
every  man  an  opportunity  to  develop  sufficient  control  over  his  body  to  enable 
him  to  get  pleasure  from  physical  activities  and  to  establish  correct  health  habits. 
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Freshmen  receive  instruction  in  soft  Ijall,  touch  football,  golf,  and  swimming. 
Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country,  instead  of  the  regular  class  work. 
Students  are  expected  to  wear  old  clothes  during  the  play  period,  and  shower 
baths  are  required  at  the  close  of  each  class  period. 

A  physical  education  building  containing  a  swimming  pool,  a  great  indoor  cage 
150  by  180  feet  for  all  kinds  of  sports  and  games,  and  complete  locker  room  and 
shower  bath  facihties  provide   ample   equipment  to   carry   out  this  program. 

STUDENT  RELATIONS 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  in  honor,  manliness,  self-respect, 
and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  constitutes  the  standards  of  student 
deportment. 

Any  student  known  to  be  guilty  of  dishonest  conduct  or  persistent  violation 
of  rules  must  be  reported  by  the  instructor  to  the  Director  for  discipline. 

The  privileges  of  the  college  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at  any  time 
if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  college,  acting  through  its  President  or  any 
administrative  officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the  right  not  only 
to  suspend  or  dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name  conditions  under  which  students 
may  remain  in  the  institution. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  College  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all  students  while  on  the 
campus  and  for  this  purpose  maintains  a  Department  of  Student  Health,  staffed 
by  two  physicians,  two  resident  registered  nurses,  and  operates  a  group  of  three 
Infirmary  buildings. 

(1)  Phj'sical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  of  all  undergraduate 
students  annually,  or  more  often  if  indicated.  This  examination  is  given 
to  freshmen  during  matriculation  week.  Evidence  of  a  SUCCESSFUL 
smallpox  vaccination  is  required. 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  offices  in  the  Physical  Education 
Building  and  in  the  Out-Patient  Building,  where  they  may  be  consulted 
during  college  hours. 

(3)  The  Infirmary  consists  of  three  buildings  on  East  side  of  campus,  near 
Marshall  Hall,  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for  contagious  cases,  and  one  for 
out-patient  cases,  where  the  out-patient  clinic  is  conducted  daily  by  one 
of  the  Student  Health  physicians. 

Out-patient  hours  are:  Week  days  9:00-11:30  a.m.,  3:00-5:30  p.m.    Satur- 
days 9:00-11:30  a.m. 

(4)  Students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  physicians  at  the  first  sign  of 
physical  disorder,  or  for  even  minor  accidents.  Many  severe  illnesses  and 
much  lost  time  can  be  avoided  by  early  or  preventive  treatment. 

(5)  A  Trustee  ruling  grants  free  time  in  the  Infirmary  —  when  necessary  for 
treatment  —  up  to  seven  days  in  the  school  year.  This  free  time  applies 
to  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  students  only.  For  time  in  excess  of 
seven  days  or  for  other  bed  patients,  a  charge  of  $2.00  per  day  is  made 
against  the  patient. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  charges  specified  in  paragraph  5,  the  following  additional 
expenses  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(a)  Nurses.  —  In  case  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the  proper  care  of  an 
individual  the  services  and  board  of  this  nurse  will  be  paid  by  the 
patient.  Such  a  nurse  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
resident  nurse. 

(b)  Professional  Service.  —  If  a  student  requires  continuous  medical  atten- 
tion by  a  physician,  he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town  physician  and 
become  responsible  for  fees  charged  by  that  physician. 


(c)  Supplies.  —  Special  medical  supplies  prescribed  by  a  physician  will  be 
charged  to  the  patient. 

(d)  Laundry.  —  Expense    for    personal    laundry    or    cleaning   incurred    by 
students  while  in  the  Infirmary  will  be  charged  to  the  individual  student. 

GOODELL  LIBRARY 

This  fine  new  building  completed  in  1935  houses  the  College  Library.  This 
library  contains  one  of  the  best  collections  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences 
in  the  country,  with  special  strength  in  entomology,  botany,  chemistry,  horti- 
culture, landscape  architecture,  soil  science  and  animal  husbandry,  but  with 
considerable  coUections,  also  in  literature,  history,  economics  and  sociology. 
There  are  over  128,000  bound  books,  and  over  50,000  classified  pamphlets  giving 
most  recent  information.  The  periodical  file  contains  over  500  current  maga- 
zines, both  scientific  and  popular,  and  a  careful  selection  of  periodical  publica- 
tions of  learned  societies.  The  Library  is  unusually  rich  in  files  of  journals 
and  publications  of  Experiment  Stations  and  learned  societies.  The  building 
is  open  on  week  days  from  7:50  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  from  1.30  to  4.30  and  7  to 
9  P.M.  on  Sundays  during  terms  and  with  somewhat  shorter  hours  during  vaca- 
tions and  Summer  School. 

The  building  is  named  in  memory  of  Henry  Hill  Goodell,  President  of  the 
College  from  1886  to  1904  and  College  Librarian  from  1886  to  1898. 

AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES   FOR  WOMEN 

Agriculture  is  a  field  in  which  women  have  always  found  some  opportunity. 
There  are  women  farming  independently,  in  all  branches  of  agriculture.  As  a 
rule  poultry  raising,  small  fruits  and  vegetable  growing  and  floriculture,  seem  to 
offer  women  an  easier  opportunity  than  dairy,  stock  and  general  farming. 
Women  are  also  finding  some  paid  positions  which  include  farm  and  estate 
workers  and  managers,  garden  service  workers  and  agricultural  officers  in  state 
correctional  institutions. 

For  the  woman  or  girl  whose  home  is  already  upon  the  farm  the  opportunity 
is  exceptionally  good.  With  the  help  of  an  agricultural  education  there  are  open 
to  her  many  means  of  increasing  her  own  or  the  farm  income.  With  the  knowl- 
edge of  farm  life  which  she  already  possesses,  and  with  the  possibility  of  securing 
occasional  help  from  her  family,  she  may  be  able  to  carry  on  and  develop  a 
profitable  enterprise  of  her  own.  The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  will 
afford  to  the  women  who  wish  to  engage  in  farming  the  practical  training  which 
they  will  need  to  fit  them  for  their  work,  and  will  open  to  them  new  doors  of 
opportunity.  The  particular  problems  which  women  engaged  in  farming  will 
have  to  meet,  and  the  special  lines  of  farming  in  which  they  will  have  favorable 
opportunities,  will  be  considered  in  a  series  of  conferences. 

Women  who  are  interested  in  taking  agricultural  courses  should  correspond 
with  Miss  Margaret  Hamlin,  Placement  Officer  for  Women. 

POSITIONS 

The  College  does  not  guarantee  positions  to  students  registered  in  any  of  its 
courses,  but  through  the  Placement  Service  it  has  an  opportunity  to  recommend 
students  for  a  large  number  of  positions.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  student's 
work  and  experience,  and  of  his  success  in  positions  for  which  he  has  been  recom- 
mended after  he  has  finished  his  course.  Opportunities  for  trained  men  and 
women,  especially  those  who  have  had  farm  experience,  are  good. 

A  student  desiring  a  recommendation  from  the  college  must  meet  the  following 
conditions :  — 

(1)  He  must  be  of  good  character. 

(2)  His  previous  record  must  be  good. 

(3)  His  work  in  all  courses  must  be  satisfactory. 

Students  who  have  not  previously  had  a  considerable  amount  of  practical 
experience  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  recommended  for  positions  of  responsibility. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  better  positions  for  which  managers  or  superin- 
tendents are  wanted. 
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VOCATIONAL  PLACEMENT 

The  work  of  locating  first  year  students  for  apprentice  training  from  April 
to  October,  after  the  resident  term  is  completed,  is  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Placement  Service.  Placement  training  for  women  students  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  Margaret  Hamlin  of  the  Placement  Oifice.  Every  effort  is  made  to  secure 
satisfactory  positions  affording  the  kind  of  training  desired  by  the  student,  but 
the  Placement  Office  cannot  guarantee  to  place  every  student  for  training,  when 
positions  are  not  available.  In  normal  times  placement  positions  are  secured 
for  all  students  who  are  eligible  under  these  conditions. 

1.  Positions  are  secured  that  will  enable  a  student  to  gain  practical  experience 
in  his  particular  vocation. 

2.  A  student  desiring  placement  at  home  may  arrange  for  such  assignment 
if  the  Director  of  Placement  approves.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  more  desirable 
for  a  student  to  spend  this  six  months  away  from  home  even  though  he  plans  to 
be  employed  there  after  finishing  the  course.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  students  who  have  already  taken  the  course. 

3.  If  credit  is  to  be  secured  for  the  six  months'  placement  training  the  follow- 
ing rules  must  be  carefully  observed. 

Rules  for  Stockbridge  Students  on  Placement 

1.  The  student  must  interview  the  Director  of  Placement  early  in  the 
year  in  order  that  his  qualifications,  the  type  of  work  he  wishes  to  pursue,  and 
his  general  fitness  may  be  determined. 

2.  No  final  arrangement  for  placement  training  may  be  made  by  the  student 
himself  until  the  Director  of  Placement  has  been  consulted. 

3.  Students  are  required  to  complete  their  period  of  training  without  unneces- 
sary absences. 

4.  No  transfers  are  to  be  made  by  a  student  if  he  is  to  receive  credit,  until 
permission  has  been  had  from  the  Director  of  Placement. 

5.  A  position  may  not  be  given  up  by  the  student  until  the  Director  of  Place- 
ment has  been  notified. 

6.  A  monthly  report  must  be  furnished  on  the  form  supplied,  and  submitted 
not  later  than  the  fifth  of  each  month  during  his  training  period. 

7.  A  student  whose  grade  of  work  is  regularly  poor  (below  a  70  rating)  in 
the  classes  of  his  major  subject  will  not  be  eligible  for  placement  training,  unless 
recommended  by  the  department  in  charge  of  his  major  work. 

8.  When  a  student  fails  to  complete  the  requirements  of  his  placement  train- 
ing with  a  satisfactory  grade,  he  will  not  receive  the  certificate  of  the  School. 

9.  All  students  are  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  at  the  beginning  of  each  college  year.  Any  disabilities 
liable  to  affect  the  student's  placement  work  are  noted,  and,  if  of  a  serious 
nature,  recommendations  for  corrective  measures  are  supplied.  Parents 
should  understand  that  most  kinds  of  agricultural  work  require  a  well-balanced 
combination  of  brawn  and  brain.  No  student  whose  physical  condition  is  ques- 
tionable will  be  accepted  for  placement  training  without  a  physician's  certificate, 
and  parents'  approval. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  both  employer  and  employee  that  the  same 
energy,  regularity  and  general  conduct  will  be  expected  of  the  student  during 
his  period  of  placement  training  as  is  expected  in  his  work  in  classes  and  on  the 
campus. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  six  months'  experience  is  educational  in  its 
nature.  Students  are  expected  to  earn  and  receive  a  reasonable  wage,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  training  is  the  experience  gained  rather  than  the  wage  earned.  The 
scale  of  wages  may  vary  in  different  localities,  but  each  man's  ability  is  given 
very  careful  thought,  that  he  may  obtain  a  wage  that  is  fair  to  him.  In  the  event 
of  any  misunderstanding  the  supervisor  should  be  immediately  informed. 
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DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

The  Animal  Husbandry  course  fits  students  to  cope  with  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  livestock  production  and  management  with  special  emphasis  on  New 
England  dairy  farming  and  milk  production.  It  provides  a  sound  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  of  livestock  farming  coupled  with  much  prac- 
tical laborator}'  work  on  the  college  farm. 

Courses  cover  the  types,  breeds  and  market  classes  of  livestock,  the  physio- 
logical processes  concerned  in  animal  nutrition  and  reproduction,  the  various 
practical  considerations  involved  in  the  feeding,  breeding  and  management  of 
all  classes  of  farm  mammals,  together  with  the  slaughtering,  curing,  cutting 
and  storing  of  all  classes  of  meats  and  the  production  and  marketing  of  wool 
and  milk. 

A  herd  of  about  150  dairy  cattle  including  Ayrshires,  Guernseys,  Jerseys, 
Holsteins  and  Milking  Shorthorns,  a  band  of  about  a  dozen  Percheron  brood 
mares,  a  flock  of  about  40  Southdown  and  Shropshire  sheep  and  a  herd  of  about 
20  Chester  White  swine,  together  with  modern  barns  and  equipment  for  hous- 
ing and  caring  for  the  above  livestock,  and  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres 
used  primarily  for  the  production  of  feed  crops,  gives  ample  scope  for  illustrat- 
ing and  giving  practice  in  modern  methods  of  livestock  handlmg.  The  farm 
and  barns  are  our  laboratory;  the  animals  and  accessories  our  equipment. 

Graduates  from  the  Animal  Husbandry  major  for  the  most  part  secure  posi- 
tions as  herdsmen  and  later  become  farm  managers  or  operators  of  their  own 
livestock  farms.  Businesses  allied  to  agriculture  eventually  attract  some  Animal 
Husbandry  graduates. 

Animal  Husbandry 


Pirst  Term 

Animal     Husbandry     Si     (Types,     Breeds     and 

Market  Classes  of  Livestock) 
Animal     H^isbandry     S3     (Animal     Feeds 

Feeding) 
Animal    Husbandry     So     (Slaughtering,     Curing 

and  Storing  of   Farm  Meats) 
Agricultural    Engineering    S3    (Shop   Work) 
Agronomy   Si    (Soils,   Crops   and  Fertilizers) 
Dairy  Si    (General   Dairying) 
Agricultural     Opportunities     Si      (Required 

women   students) 
*Physical  Education  Si 
Milking,    Harnessing   and   Teaming. 

(Practice  periods    only,   by   arrangement.) 


and 


of 


Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men 
students  iiot  participating  in  football ;  also 
required  of  women  students. 


Second  Term 

(Twelve  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed 
by   Six   Months   Placement   Training) 

Animal  Husbandry  S3  (Breeding  and  Improve- 
ment of  Farm  Animals) 

Animal  Husbandry  S-t  (Horse  and  Fat  Stock 
Production  and  Management) 

Animal  Husbandry  S6  (Dairy  Cattle  Manage- 
ment  and   Milk   Production) 

Agricultural  Engineering  S3  (Farm  Motors  and 
Machinery) 

Farm  Management  S2  (Farm  Management  and 
Accounts) 

Poultry   SlO    (General  Poultry  Production) 

Physical  Education  S3  (Required  of  women 
students) 

Physical  Education  S4  (Elective  for  men 
students) 


Animal  Husbandry  S-1.     (Types,  Breeds  and  Market  Classes  of  Livestock)  I. 

This  course  considers  the  origin,  history,  development,  characteristics  and 
distribution  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses  commercially 
important  in  the  United  States.  The  conditions  to  which  each  class  of  livestock 
and  each  breed  seem  best  adapted  wiU  be  discussed.  Laboratory  work  consists 
of  judging  and  evaluating  as  many  rings  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
and  draft  horses  as  time  permits.  Textbook:  Vaughan,  "Breeds  of  Livestock  in 
America." 


3  cla.ss  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week; 


Credit,  4. 


IS 

Animal  Husbandry  S-2.     (Breeding  and  Improvement  of  Farm  Animals)  II. 

This  course  includes  studies  of  the  phj-siology  of  reproduction,  animal  genetics 
and  the  art  of  breeding.  Among  the  topics  included  are  the  Origin  and  Domesti- 
cation of  Farm  Animals;  Modern  Theories  of  Heredit}',  Variation  and  Sex 
Determination;  the  Systems  of  Breeding — Cross-,  Out-,  Line-,  and  Close- 
Breeding;  and  the  one  paramount  problem  of  animal  breeding,  namely,  Selec- 
tion. Considerable  pedigree  work  in  the  student's  favorite  breed  is  also  included. 
Textbook:  Rice,  ■"Breeding  and  Improvement  of  Farm  Animals." 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-3.    (Animal  Feeds  and  Feeding)  I. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  the  digestion  and 
absorption  of  feeds,  the  classification  and  characteristics  of  the  common  feed- 
stuffs,  the  utilization  of  feeds  in  maintenance,  growth,  fattening;  meat,  work 
and  milk  production.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  supplies  of 
Energy,  Proteins,  Minerals  and  Vitamins  for  farm  livestock.  Methods  of  cal- 
culating balanced  rations,  feeding  standards,  and  feeding  practices  will  be 
studied.    Textbook:  Morrison,  "Feeds  and  Feeding." 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-4.  (Horse  and  Fat  Stock  Production  and  Management)  II. 

This  course  includes  studies  of  the  production  and  management  of  horses, 
beef  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  with  emphasis  on  their  place  in  New  England  agri- 
culture. Attention  is  given  to  the  general  situation  and  outlook,  distribution  and 
adaptability  of  breeds,  equipment,  feeding,  systems  of  management,  management 
problems,  disease  control,  fitting  and  showing,  and  practice  in  such  skills  as 
shearing,  docking,  and  castrating.  As  a  part  of  the  laboratorj^  instruction,  each 
student  will  be  assigned  animals  for  fitting  and  showing  in  the  "Little  Interna- 
tional" which  will  be  held  toward  the  close  of  the  term.  Textbook:  Peters, 
"Livestock  Production." 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-5.     (Slaughtering,  Curing  and  Storing  of  Farm  Meats)  I. 

This  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  packing  industry  and  follows  the  product 
(i.  e.  beef,  pork,  lamb  and  veal)  from  the  feed-lot  to  the  consumer's  table.  Prac- 
tice is  afforded  in  classifying  animals  as  to  market  class  and  grade  and  in 
slaughtering,  dressing,  cutting  and  curing  beef,  pork,  lamb  and  veal.  If  feasible 
a  trip  will  be  taken  to  several  large  packing  houses  in  Boston  consuming  one 
day  and  costing  about  $10.00.    Textbook:  Tomhave,  "Meat  and  Meat  Products." 

1  cla,ss  hour  and  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Animal  LIusbandry  S-6.    (Dairy  Cattle  Management  and  Milk  Production)  II. 

This  course  treats  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  production  and  management.  The 
student  is  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  study  and  seek  solution  to  the 
various  economic,  nutritional,  genetic  and  managerial  problems  concerned  in 
successful  dairying.  Lectures  will  be  supplemented  with  talks  by  specialists  in 
the  various  fiekls.  Laboratory  will  consist  of  a  detailed  study  of  methods  used 
on  the  college  farm,  with  practice  in  the  various  skills  necessary  for  the  herdsman 
or  showman.    Textbook:  Petersen,  "Dairy  Science." 

4  2-hour  labor/itory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
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Animal  IIusbanduy  S-7.    (Si)ec'ial  Dairy  Cattle  Cour.se — For  Dairy  Industry 
Majors)   I. 

This  course  considers  Ijriefiy  tlie  origin,  history,  development,  characteristics 
and  distribution  of  the  six  major  dairy  and  dual  purpose  breeds  of  cattle.  The 
course  will  cover  the  basic  principles  of  dairy  cattle  feeding,  including  feeding 
standards  and  the  calculation  of  balanced  rations.  The  principles  of  genetics 
and  the  art  of  breeding  better  dairy  cattle  will  be  emphasized.  Management 
of  the  dairy  herd  for  the  health  standpoint  and  for  profitable  returns  will  com- 
plete the  lecture  portion  of  the  course.  Laboratories  will  be  devoted  to  judging, 
identification  of  feeds,  and  various  managerial  problems.  Textbook:  Petersen, 
"Dairy  Science." 


2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 


Note: — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  milking,  harnessing,  and 
teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examina- 
tions by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training  who 
has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 

DAIRY  MANUFACTURES 

The  Dairy  Manufactures  course  is  designed  to  fit  men  for  positions  with 
market  milk  concerns,  creameries,  ice  cream  factories,  and  specialized  dairy  farms. 

All  dairy  manufacturing  courses  are  given  in  the  dairy  building  (Flint  Labora- 
tory), a  modern  building  designed  especially  for  dairy  work.  The  building  is 
equipped  with  the  newest  and  best  types  of  dairy  and  creamery  machinery. 

The  market  milk  room  contains  two  complete  pasteurizing  units,  a  clarifier, 
separator,  milk  heater,  automatic  bottle  filler  and  capper,  and  other  necessary 
equipment  for  the  proper  handling  of  market  milk. 

The  ice  cream  making  room  contains  a  pasteurizing  vat,  homogenizer,  cooler, 
brine  and  direct  expansion  freezers,  filling  machines,  and  adchtional  equipment 
such  as  is  found  in  a  modern  ice  cream  plant. 

The  room  designed  for  cheese  making  is  equipped  with  cheese  vats,  draining 
racks,  presses,  mixer,  etc.  The  butter  making  room  has  various  types  of  hand 
and  power  churns,  workers,  scales,  and  other  accessories. 

The  separator  room  contains  a  collection  of  separators  and  other  modern 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  dairyman. 

The  testing  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  Babcock, 
Mojonnier,  and  other  tests  used  for  the  determination  of  fat,  acidity,  and  general 
cleanliness  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

The  dairy  exhibit  room  contains  much  old  and  new  dairy  equipment.  There 
is  considerable  material  on  the  food  value  of  dairy  products,  charts,  and  statis- 
tics of  historical  value  that  should  be  of  interest  to  dairy  students. 


Dairy  Manufactures 


First  Term 


(Special    Dairy    Cattle 
Si    (Motors  and  Farm 


Animal    Husbandry    ST 

Course) 
Agricultural   Engineerin 

Equipment    Repair) 
Bacteriology       Si        (Bacteriology       and       Rural 

Hygiene) 
Dairy  Si    (General  Dairying) 

Dairy  S3  (Market  Milk  and  Surplus  Products) 
Veterinary  Science  Si  (Animal  Sanitary  Science) 
Agricultural     Opi)ortunities     Si      (Required     of 

women    students) 
*Physical    Education    Si 
Milking,    Harnessing   and   Teaming. 

(Practice    periods    only,    by    arrangement) 


^Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men 
students  not  participating  in  football;  also 
required  of  women  students. 


Second  Term 


(Twelve    Weeks    Resident    Instruction    Followed 

by  Six   Months   Placement  Training) 
Agricultural     Economics     S2     (Farm     Economic 

Problems    and    Marketing) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S6   (Dairy  Mechanics; 
Bacteriology   S4    (Dairy   Bacteriology) 
Business   Management   S2 
Dairy  S4    (Ice  Cream   and  Butter  Making) 
Physical     Education     S2     (Required    of     women 

students) 
Physical      Education      S4      (Elective     for     men 

students) 
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Dairy  S-1.  (General  Dairying)  I. 

This  course  takes  up  the  question  of  the  importance  of  dairying  in  the 
United  States,  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  giving  the  development  of 
dairying  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  It  covers  the  secretion,  compo- 
sition, and  properties  of  milk;  reasons  for  variation  in  the  per  cent  fat  in 
different  samples  of  milk;  the  Babcock  test  for  fat  in  milk  and  other  dairy 
products;  other  common  milk  tests;  the  advantage  of  testing  herds,  Herd 
Improvement  Associations,  advanced  registry  work;  the  handling  of  market 
milk;  soft  cheese  making,  ice  cream  making,  and  butter  making  as  applied  to 
general  farm  conditions.  The  laboratory'  work  consists  of  testing  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  butter  fat,  solids,  and  acidity,  together  with  some  dairy  plant  experi- 
ence in  milk  handling,  butter  making,  cheese  making,  and  ice  cream  making. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Dairy  S-3.     (Market  Milk  and  Surplus  Products)     I. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  devoted  to  market  milk,  a  study  of  the  development 
of  the  market  milk  industry  is  made.  Attention  is  given  to  the  necessary  essen- 
tials in  producing  a  high-grade  milk;  the  economics  of  milk  production  and 
distribution;  food  values  and  uses;  and  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
cooperative  milk  producers'  organizations;  the  various  methods  of  marketing 
milk;  the  transportation,  processing,  and  delivery  of  milk;  manufacture  and 
marketing  of  surplus  milk  in  the  form  of  by-products  as  cream,  cultured  butter- 
milk, chocolate  milk,  etc. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  receiving  and  making  quality  tests  on  milk 
and  the  operation  of  the  machinery  used  in  processing  market  milk. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  dealing  with  cheese  making,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
different  methods  of  manufacturing  hard  and  soft  cheese  (cheddar,  brick,  cream, 
neufchatel,  olive,  nut,  cottage,  cheese  spreads,  etc.). 

In  the  lectures  the  manufacture  of  the  different  kinds  of  cheese  is  considered, 
either  from  the  standpoint  of  marketing  the  entire  milk  supplj^  of  the  dairy  or  as 
an  economical  means  of  disposing  of  surplus  milk.  In  the  laboratory  work  the 
different  kinds  of  cheese  are  made. 

Lectures  are  also  given  on  the  manufacture  of  the  various  concentrated 
products  as  sweetened  condensed,  evaporated,  and  powdered  milk,  casein,  semi- 
solid buttermilk,  dried  whey,  malted  milk,  etc. 

1  class  hour  and  2  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Dairy  S-4.     (Ice  Cream  and  Butter  Making)  II. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  devoted  to  ice  cream  making,  a  careful  study  is  made 
Oi  modern  methods  of  manufacturing  the  common  frozen  dairy  proclucts  (ice 
cream,  sherbets,  ices,  frozen  puddings,  punches,  mousses,  etc.). 

The  lecture  work  includes  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  ice  cream  making,  the 
ingredients  used  in  ice  cream,  methods  of  preparing  and  standardizing  mixes, 
the  freezing  process,  methods  of  hardening,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  the 
finished  product. 

The  laboratory  work  involves  the  preparation  and  standardization  of  ice 
cream  mixes,  the  freezing  of  ice  cream  and  other  frozen  dairy  products,  and 
laboratory  tests  for  butterfat  and  total  solids  in  ice  cream. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  devoted  to  butter  making,  the  principal  factors 
studied  are:  methods  of  separating  milk;  the  history,  selection,  care  and  use  of 
separators;  the  pasteurization  and  ri])ening  of  cream;  testing  cream  for  acidity; 
the  making  and  use  of  starters;  a  study  of  churns  and  churning;  modern  methods 
of  making  butter;  marketing  butter;  tests  for  moisture,  salt,  fat,  and  curd  con- 
tent of  butter. 

1  class  hour  and  2  3-hour  lalnjratory  periods  a  week,  Credit,  4. 
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Note: — Every  student  in  this  course  must  quulifj'  in  milking,  harnessing, 
and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  exami- 
nations by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training 
who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 


POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

There  are  excellent  opportunities  in  poultry  work  for  men  and  women  who 
have  had  the  proper  training.  The  need  is  great  for  trained  personnel  to  help 
in  the  increased  poultry  production  program  brought  about  by  the  war.  Gradu- 
ates from  this  department  have  taken  their  places  as  leaders  in  the  industry, 
own  their  own  breeding  farms,  manage  or  assist  in  the  management  of  com- 
mercial egg  farms,  while  others  are  in  those  industries  which  are  closely  allied 
with  the  production  and  marketing  of  poultrj^  products. 

Eight  specialized  courses  and  one  general  course  are  offered  by  this  depart- 
ment. Those  students  who  specialize  in  poultry  culture  take  all  eight  courses. 
The  general  course  is  designed  to  give  the  students  specializing  in  other  branches 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  successful 
poultry  raising  when  a  sideline  on  the  farm. 

The  facilities  for  practical  instruction  in  poultry  husbandry  include  quarters 
and  equipment  in  Stockbridge  Hall  for  efficient  classroom  teaching  and  demon- 
strations. 

The  College  Poultry  Farm,  our  practical  laboratory,  comprises  classrooms 
and  laboratories  which  provides  facilities  for  practice  in  incubation,  breeding, 
feeding,  fattening,  killing,  picking,  candling  and  grading  eggs,  caponizing,  judg- 
ing, sexing,  construction  of  poultry  houses  and  appliances,  and  other  phases 
of  poultry  work. 

The  well-bred  flock  of  al^out  1000  adult  birds  consists  principally  of  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  largest  flocks  of 
approximately  200  birds  are  used  primarily  for  practical  experiments  and 
demonstrations  in  housing,  feeding,  and  management.  Smaller  flocks  of  several 
other  breeds  are  maintained  for  standard  and  production  judging.  Equip- 
ment includes  several  types  of  lamp  and  mammoth  type  incubators;  many 
styles  of  coal,  oil,  wood,  and  electric  brooders  and  chick  batteries  for  brooding 
and  rearing  approximately  5,000  chicks,  also  several  different  makes  of  cages 
for  laying  hens.    A  new  type  plucker  has  been  recently  installed. 

The  practical  phases  of  commercial  poultry  production  are  stressed  in  the 
courses  offered. 


Poultry  Husbandry 


First  Term 


Agricultural   Engineering  S3    (Farm   Shoii) 

Poultry   Husbandry   .Si    (Judging  and    Housing) 

Poultry   liusbandry    S3    (Practice   Work) 

Poultry  Husbandry   S.5    (Marketing) 

Poultry  Husbandry   S7    (Breeding) 

Poultry  liusbandry   S9    (Feeding) 

X'etcrinary       Science       Si       (Animal       Sanitary 

Science) 
Agricultural     Opportunities     Si      (Required     of 

women   students) 
*Physical    Education    Si 
Milking,    Harnessing    and    Teaming.       (Practice 

periods   only,   by    arrangement) 


"Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men 
students  not  participating  in  football;  also 
required   of  women   students. 


Second.  Term 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident   Instruction   Followed  by 

Seven   Months  Placement  Training) 
Poultry   Husbandry    S3    (Incubation   and    Brood- 

ing) 
Poultry   Husbandry    S4    (Practice   Work) 
Poultry   Husbandry    .SS    (Management) 
Poultry   liusbandry    Si 3    (Si)ecialties) 
Veterinary    Science    S3    (Applied    Animal    Sani- 
tary  Science) 
Physical     Education     S3     (Required     of     women 

students) 
Physical      Education      Si      (Elective      for      men 
students) 


Poultry  Husbandry  S-1.    (Judging  and  Housing)    T. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  various  economically  important  types  of 
breeds  of  domestic  fowl,  judging  for  egg  production  capacity,  and  for  exhibition 


quality.  A  visit  to  Storrs  egg  laying  contest  may  be  required.  This  course 
also  covers  the  principles  and  practices  of  constructing  and  equipping  houses  on 
a  commercial  poultry  farm.  A  few  trips  to  nearby  poultry  plants  may  be  taken 
to  study  ijoultr}-  house  ventilation.  Two  hours  for  judging;  two  hours  for 
housing. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-2.    (Incubating  and  Brooding)    II. 

A  study  of  incubation  and  brooding  is  made  by  means  of  the  operation  of 
standard  incubators  and  brooders  and  through  a  consideration  of  basic  principles. 
Students  select  and  grade  hatching  eggs,  operate  smaU  incubators  and  observe 
mammoth  incubators  for  a  period  of  time.  Under  suj^ervision  each  student  has 
charge  of  a  brood  of  chicks. 

The  incubation  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  three  class  hours,  one  labora- 
tory period  and  one  practice  period,  and  will  run  parallel  to  the  brooding  part 
which  will  consist  of  two  class  hours,  one  laboratory  period  and  one  practice  hour. 
5  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratorj^  periods  and  the  equivalent  of  2  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods  in  incubation  and  brooding  practice.     (7  days  a  week.)      Credit,  9. 

Poultry  PIusbandry  S-3  and  S-4  (Practice  Work)    I.    II. 

Practice  work  in  candling,  packing  eggs,  killing,  pedigreeing,  shipping  chicks 
and  other  similar  seasonal  jobs  is  required.  Skill  in  each  task  wih  have  to  be 
acquired  for  credit  in  this  course. 

The  equivalent  of  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-5.    (Marketing)    I. 

A  study  of  preparing  eggs  and  poultry  products  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  northeastern  markets.  Grades,  prices  and  reports  are  studied  in  con- 
junction with  different  marketing  methods.  The  laboratories  are  designed  to 
cover  the  field  of  practical  grading,  internal  study,  candling  and  packing  of 
eggs  as  well  as  selection,  fattening  and  killing  and  dressing  poultry  by  the 
latest  approved  methods. 

A  one-half  day  class  trip  to  Springfield  markets  in  December  is  required. 
Estimated  cost,  $1.00. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-7.    (Breeding)    I. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  improvement  of  poultry  by  means  of 
mass  selection,  cockerel  progeny,  flock  improvement,  and  pedigree  "methods  of 
breeding.  Students  follow  through  each  step  of  a  pedigree  hatch  and  assist  in 
the  selection  of  the  breeders  used  at  the  college  plant.  Basic  principles  of  heredity 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  good  breeding  practices  are  studied.  A  visit 
to  Genetics  Laboratory  at  Storrs,  Connecticut,  may  be  required. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-S.     (Management)     II. 

In  this  course  the  following  points  are  given  special  attention :  hues  upon  which 
a  well-organized  poultry  farm  is  developed,  the  general  arrangement  of  plots  and 
buildings,  record  keeping,  accounting  and  advertising,  and  a  study  of  surveys.  A 
trip  covering  three  or  more  days  will  be  made  to  representative  successful  poultry 
farms.  The  expense  per  student  is  approximately  $15-$20.  This  is  required  of 
each  student  taking  the  course  for  credit. 

2  class  hours  and  the  equivalent  of  1  2-hQur  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Poultry  Husbandry  S-9.    (Feeding)   I. 

A  study  of  the  common  poultry  feeds,  feeding  principles  and  successful  com- 
mercial farm  practices.    Suitable  rations  for  specific  purposes  are  calculated. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-10.    (General  Poultry  Husbandry)    II. 

Poultry  keeping  as  a  national  industry;  its  importance  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution; opportunities  and  possibilities  in  poultry  culture  in  Massachusetts; 
principles  of  feeding;  utihty  classification  of  fowl;  incubation;  the  production  of 
hatching  eggs;  the  baby  chick  industry;  and  brooding  and  rearing.  Practical 
exercises  will  be  closely  correlated  with  the  study  of  breeds  and  varieties,  various 
types  of  incubators,  brooders,  brooder-houses,  etc.  "Practical  Poultry  Manage- 
ment" by  Rice  and  Botsford  will  be  used  as  a  text. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Note. — Students  who  take  course  10  must  get  permission  from  the  Poultry 
Department  to  take  advanced  poultry  courses. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-12.     (Specialties)     II. 

Specific  applications  are  made  to  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese,  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  breeding,  feeding,  management  and  marketing  covered  for 
poultry  in  previous  courses. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Note. — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  milking,  harnessing,  and 
teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examina- 
tions by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training 
who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 
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DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTURE 

FLORICULTURE 

The  courses  in  Floriculture  are  designed  primarily  for  women  and  older  men 
who  at  present  form  the  chief  source  of  labor  for  greenhouses  and  retail  flower 
stores.  However,  with  the  lowering  of  the  age  requirement  for  admission  to 
sixteen  years,  it  is  possible  for  young  men  to  complete  the  course  before  they 
register  for  Selective  Service.  The  work  is  intensified  so  that  the  student  will 
get  a  broad  and  complete  survey  of  the  floricultural  industry.  Stress  is  laid  on 
the  practical  application  of  the  principles  which  are  presented  in  the  classroom. 

Students  who  complete  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  should  not  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  positions  in  the  commercial  field.  It  is  possible  that  some 
students,  having  gained  such  commercial  experience,  may  wish  at  some  time  to 
start  in  business  for  themselves. 

The  offices  and  classrooms  of  the  Department  are  located  in  French  Hall, 
named  in  honor  of  Henry  F.  French,  the  first  president  of  the  original  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  College.  The  glass  area  consists  of  approximately  20,400 
square  feet,  divided  as  follows:  the  French  Hall  range,  of  10,800  square  feet, 
devoted  to  the  production  of  a  variety  of  florists'  crops  including  cutflowers  and 
potted  plants;  the  Durfee  Plant  Houses  of  7,400  square  feet,  used  chiefly  for 
tropical  plants;  and  approximately  2,200  square  feet  in  hotbeds  and  cold- 
frames.  In  addition  the  Department  has  land  for  the  outdoor  culture  of  various 
crops.  Gardens  of  several  types  provide  materials  for  class  use  and  identification. 


Floriculture 


First  Term 


Agronomy   Si    (Soils,   Crops   and   Fertilizers) 
Floriculture    Si     (Greenhouse    Construction    and 

Heating) 
Floriculture   S3    (Greenhouse  Management) 
Floriculture  85    (Flower  Arrangement) 
Horticulture   S7    (Garden  Maintenance) 
\"egetable   Gardening   Si    (Vegetable   Growing) 
Agricultural     Opportunities     Si      (Required     of 

women    students) 
*Physical    Education    Si 
Power    Lawn    Mower,    Teaming   and   Harnessing 

(Practice  periods  only,  by   arrangement) 


*"Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men 
students  not  participating,  in  football;  also 
required  of  women  students. 


Second  Term 


(Twelve    Weeks    Resident    Instruction    Followed 

by   Six  Months   Placement   Training) 
Floriculture     S2     (Commercial     Production     and 

Uses   of   Garden   Materials) 
Floriculture  S4    (Commercial   Flower  Production 

Under   Glass) 
Fruit   Growing   S6    (General   Course) 
Horticulture   S2    (Plant  Propagation) 
Vegetable  Gardening  S2    (Vegetable  Growing) 
Physical     Education     S2     (Required     of    women 

students) 
Physical      Education     S4      (Elective      for      men 

students) 


Floriculture  S-1.    (Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating)     I. 

The  origin,  growth  and  importance  of  the  floricultural  industry;  development 
of  the  greenhouse,  types  of  houses  and  t^q^es  of  construction;  methods  of  heating 
greenhouses. 


1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Credit,  2. 


Floriculture  S-2.   (Commercial  Production  and  Uses  of  Garden  Materials)  II. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  are  specializing  in  Floriculture  or 
Ornamental  Horticulture.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  various  types  of  herbaceous 
plants  which  are  used  in  commercial  floriculture  primarily.  Methods  of  propa- 
gation, culture  and  uses  are  considered,  including  the  ])]anning  of  beds  and 
borders. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 


Fi/jRTcuLTURE  S-3.     (Greenhousc  Management)    I. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  greenhouse  management,  including  the  considera- 
tion of  soils,   fertilizers,   watering,   ventilation,   temperature   regulations,   insect 
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and  disease  control.     Methods  of  propagating  florists'  crops  are  taken  up  in 
detail. 


2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 


Floriculture  S-4.     (Commercial  Flower  Production  Under  Glass)    IL 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  culture  of  carnations,  roses,  chrysanthemums, 
snapdragons  and  sweet  peas.  Other  cutflowers  and  various  seasonal  potted 
plants  are  also  considered. 

3  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Floriculture  S-5.     (Flower  Arrangement)     I. 

Discussion  of  the  principles  underlying  the  uses  of  cut  flowers;  study  of  color 
and  color  harmonies.  Laboratory  practice  in  arranging  corsages,  wedding 
bouquets,  funeral  sprays  and  designs,  vase,  bowl,  and  basket  arrangements. 
Limited  to  students  who  are  specializing  in  floriculture. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Note: — Every  student  must  qualify  in  harnessing  and  teaming,  single  and 
double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examinations  by  special  assign- 
ment. No  student  will  be  put  on  placement  training  who  has  not  satisfied  these 
preliminary  requirements. 

Practice  in  operating  power  lawn  mower  equipment  will  be  required  of  all 
men  students. 

FRUIT  GROWING 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  practical  knowledge  and  up-to-date 
information  connected  with  the  production  and  handling  of  tree  and  small  fruits 
in  commercial  orchards,  gardens,  and  vineyards. 

The  demand  for  men  trained  in  fruit  growing  greatly  exceeds  the  supply 
and  it  is  our  aim  to  provide  sufficient  practical  instruction  in  a  one-year  course 
to  enable  a  student  to  qualify  for  a  position  on  a  fruit  farm  or  to  operate  an 
orchard  of  his  own. 

The  Pomology  Department  has  about  fifty  acres  of  fruits  easily  accessible 
from  the  classroom.  Most  of  the  common  tree  fruits  and  small  fruits  are  grown 
on  a  commercial  scale  thus  providing  facilities  for  practical  experience  under 
expert  supervision. 

The  Department  also  has  a  well  equii)ped  storage  and  packing  house  in  which 
are  several  types  of  refrigerated  and  common  storage  rooms,  fruit  sizing 
machines,  and  other  modern  equipment. 


Fruit  Growing 


First  Term 


Agriculture  Engineering  Si  (Motors  and  Repair 
of  Farm  Macliinery) 

Agronomy   Si    (Soils,  Crops,  and  Fertilizers) 

Business   English   Si 

Fruit  Growing  Si  (Growing  Tree  Fruits,  Straw- 
berries and  Brambles) 

Fruit  Growing  S3  (Harvesting,  Packing,  Stor- 
age,  and  Marketing) 

Vegetable  Gardening  Si  (Growing  Vegetables — 
Practices) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  Si  (Required  of 
women   students) 

*Physical  Education   Si 

Milking,  Teaming  and  Harnessing  (Practice 
periods  only  by   arrangement) 


*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men 
students  not  participating  in  football;  also 
required  of  women  students. 


Second  Term 


(Twelve  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed 
by   Six  Months   Placement  Training) 

Agricultural  Economics  S2  (Economic  Problems 
and  Marketing) 

Farm  Management  S2  (Farm  ^Management  and 
Accounts) 

Fruit  Growing  S2  (Growing  Grapes.  Cur- 
rants, Blueberries,   and  Pruning  of  all   Fruits) 

Fruit    Growing    S4    (Fruit    Pests   and    Spraying) 

Poultry  Husbandry   SlO   (General   Course) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S2  (Growing  \'egetables — 
Crops) 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students) 

Physical  Education  SI  (Elective  for  men 
students) 
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Fruit  Growing  S-1.     (Growing  Tree  Fruits,  Strawberries,  and  Brambles)   I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  production  of  the  principal  tree  fruits  such  as 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries  and  also  such  small  fruits  as  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  and  blackberries.  Chief  emphasis  is  given  to  those  fruits 
which  are  grown  on  a  commercial  basis  in  Massachusetts.  Methods  used  in 
establishing  an  orchard  or  small  fruits  plantation  as  well  as  modern  practices 
in  the  care  of  established  plantings  are  studied. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing   S-2.     (Growing   Grapes,   Currants,   Blueberries,   and   Pruning 
of  all  Fruits)    II. 

This  course  deals  with  the  study  of  grape,  currant,  and  blueberry  culture 
chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  commercial  production.  A  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  involved  in  the  pruning  and  training  of  all  important  tree 
and  small  fruits  grown  here  is  also  considered. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-3.     (Harvesting,  Packing,  Storage,  and  Marketing)      I. 

Handling  the  crop  from  tree  to  consumer  is  the  field  covered  by  this  course. 
Methods  of  harvesting  and  appliances  used  are  studied  in  the  orchards.  A 
study  of  grades  and  practice  in  packing  the  most  popular  containers  forms  a 
prominent  part  of  the  laboratory  work. 

The  principles  of  common  and  refrigerated  storage  are  considered  in  detail 
and  storage  house  construction  is  discussed,  with  a  critical  examination  of 
storages  in  use  on  or  near  the  campus.  Marketing  methods  as  they  relate  to 
distant  and  local  markets  are  given  special  consideration. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-4.     (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying)     II. 

This  course  deals  with  the  characteristics  and  behavior  of  insect  and  disease 
pests  which  attack  fruit  plants.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  vulnerable 
points  in  their  life  cycles  at  which  control  measures  are  directed.  A  study 
of  the  principal  spray  materials  and  their  uses  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

The  construction  and  care  of  spraying  and  dusting  equipment  is  emphasized. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-5.     (General  Course)     I. 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  other  majors  who 
want  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  Fruit  Growing.  It  deals  with  the 
practical  side  of  growing  tree  and  small  fruits  for  home  use  and  market. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  such  questions  as  selection  of  sites,  choice  of 
varieties,  grafting,  pruning,  spraying,  soil  management,  harvesting,  and 
storing. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Cr&dit,  3. 

FRriT  GnowiNf;  S-O.     (Small  Fiiiils)    II. 

Thi-  course  deals  with  the  i)i'ol)lcms  of  growing  small  fniils  in  the  home 
garden  or  as  a  commercial  sideline.  Strawberries,  ras])l)erries,  blackberries, 
blueberries,  currants,  and  grapes  are  considered.  It  is  designed  especially  for 
students  in  other  majors  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  small  fruits  only. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Note: — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  milking,  harnessing,  and 
teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examina- 
tions by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training  who 
has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 

ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

Ornamental  nursery  stock  has  been  in  demand  for  finishing  war  construc- 
tion projects  and  their  camouflage.  This  program  is  offered  to  make  training 
available  to  individuals  who  are  interested  in  working  in  or  managing  orna- 
mental nurseries  or  the  supervision  of  pul)lic  or  private  grounds  maintenance. 
Such  training  may  appeal  to  returning  veterans,  as  did  similar  courses  in 
World  War  I,  when  this  School  trained  some  six  hundred  ex-service  men. 
Women  have  increasingly  found  opportunity  in  both  of  these  fields  and  this 
tendencj'  has  been  intensified  by  the  present  labor  situation. 

With  the  whole  campus  as  a  laboratory,  the  student  every  day  finds  prob- 
lems about  him  comparable  to  those  he  will  meet  when  he  goes  out  to  work. 
The  broad  lawns,  the  walks  and  drives,  the  gardens,  the  greenliouses,  the 
orchards,  the  vegetable  plots,  as  well  as  the  farms,  supply  all  the  various 
phases  of  work  which  will  be  encountered  on  estates,  in  parks,  or  in  institution 
grounds.  As  far  as  practicable  the  student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  determine 
what  these  problems  are  and  to  solve  them  himself  under  expert  supervision. 

On  the  campus  is  to  be  found  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  mature  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines.  From  these  plants  the  student  is  able  to  build  up  a  back- 
ground of  plant  knowledge;  in  identification;  in  propagation  which  is  carried  on 
in  a  special  greenhouse  for  the  purpose;  in  the  handhng  of  plants  in  various 
stages  of  their  growth,  in  the  nursery  and  on  the  campus;  and  in  their  ultimate 
care,  pruning  and  protection  against  injuries  of  all  kinds.  Construction  of  roads, 
walks,  drainage  and  other  problems  involving  the  moving  of  earth  are  especially 
valuable  to  those  looking  forward  to  landscape  construction. 


Ornamental   Horticulture 


First  Term 


Agronomy  Si   (Soils,  Crops  and  Fertilizers) 
Agronomy    S5     (Construction    and    Maintenance 

of  Fine  Turf  Areas) 
Forestry   Si    (Forest    Estimating   and  Mapping) 
Fruit  Growing  S.5    (General  Course) 
Horticulture  Si    (Woody  Ornamental  Plant   ^la- 

terials) 
Horticulture  S3    (Grounds   Maintenance) 
Agricultural     Opportunities      Si      (Required     of 

women   students) 
*  Physical   Education   Si 
Power   Lawn    Mower,    Teaming   and   Harnessing 

(Practice    periods    only,    by    arrangement) 


Second  Term 

(Twelve    Weeks    Resident    Instruction    Followed 
by   Six   Months   Placement   Training) 

Agricultural    Engineering    S2    (Farm    Motors) 

Floriculture     S2     (Commercial     Production     ani 
Uses   of   Garden    Materials) 

Horticulture   S2    (Plant  Propagation) 

Horticulture    S4    (Plan    Reading    and    Construc- 
tion Problems) 

X'egetable   Gardening   S2   (Growing   N'egetables — 
Crops) 

Physical     Education     S2     (Required     of     women 
students) 

Physical      Education      S4      (Elective      for     men 
students) 
"■physical     Education     Si     is     required     of     men 
students    not    participating    in    football:     also 
required   of  women  students. 

Horticulture  S-1.     (Woody  Ornamental  Plant  Materials)     I. 

The  study  of  tree,  shrubs,  and  woody  vines  used  in  landscape  work;  their 
identification,  growth  and  use,  together  with  nursery  practice  in  growing  these 
plants. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-2.    (Plant  Propagation)  11. 

This  course  will  present  the  principles  of  plant  propagation  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  application  to  plant  materials  in  nursery  and  greenhouse  practice. 
The  lectures  are  concerned  v/ith  careful  explanations  of  seedage,  cuttage,  graftage, 
layerage  and  division.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  propagates  plants  by  each 
of  these  methods. 


2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 


Credit,  4. 
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Horticulture  S-3.    (Grounds  Maintenance)   I. 

A  course  based  upon  the  formulation  and  study  of  a  work  program  which 
considers  those  essential  operations  contributing  to  successful  horticultural 
management  of  grounds.  The  care  of  ornamental  plants  is  included  under  the 
following  heads;  planting,  pruning,  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  winter  protec- 
tion, and  pest  control. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratorj^  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-4.     (Plan  Reading  and  Construction  Problems)     H. 

A  course  to  familiarize  the  student  with  reading  plans  for  simple  landscape 
l)l;;nting  and  construction  problems  and  figuring  materials  needed,  cost,  and 
methods  of  grading  and  constructing  walks,  roads,  walls,  pools  and  other  land- 
scape and  garden  features. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Note. — Every  student  must  qualify  in  power  lawn  mower  operation,  and  in 
harnessing  and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods 
and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  on  placement 
training  who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 

VEGETABLE  GARDENING 

The  production  and  handling  of  vegetables  is  of  basic  importance  in  our 
national  food  program.  The  demand  for  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor  is  acute. 
Men  and  women  having  a  technical  training  in  production  practices  and  market- 
ing methods,  therefore,  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  obtain,  not  only, 
immediate  employment  by  commercial  growers  but  also  work  of  a  supervisory 
nature  with  various  community  and  home  garden  projects.  Other  opportunities 
are  available  in  closely  allied  fields  such  as,  seed  production,  sales  work  dealing 
with  fresh  vegetables  or  with  companies  handling  products  used  by  gardeners. 
All  of  these  fields  offer  excellent  chances  of  employment  for  women. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening  are  of  a 
practical  nature  in  order  to  present  the  greatest  amount  of  factual  information 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Considerable  time  is  given  to  laboratory  work 
so  that  the  student  may  become  acquainted  with  various  techniques  and  methods. 


Vegetable  Gardening 


First  Term 

Agricultural    Engineering    Si    (Farm    Motors') 

Fruit  Growing  Si  (Growing  Tree  Fruits,  Straw- 
berries and   Brambles) 

Horticultural  Manufactures  Si  (Food  Process- 
^ing) 

N'egetable  Gardening  Si  (Growing  Vegetables — 
Practices) 

Vegetable  Gardening  S3  (\''egetable  Insects, 
Diseases   and   Their   Control) 

Agricultural  Opportunities  Si  (Required  of 
women    students) 

*Physical    Education    Si 

Milking,  Ilarnessing  and  Teaming  (Practice 
periods   only,   by   arrangement) 

*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men 
students  not  participating  in  football;  also 
required  of  women  students. 


Second  Term 


(Twelve    Weeks    Resident    Instruction    Followed 

by   Six   Months   Placement   Training) 
Fruit   Growing    S2    (Growing   Grapes,    Currants, 

Blueberries,  and  pruning  of  all  fruits) 
Poultry   liusbandry    SlO    (General    Course) 
Vegetable  Gardening  S2    (Cjrowing   Vegetables — 

Crops) 
Vegetable     Gardening     S4     (Starting     Vegetable 

Plants   Under   Glass) 
Vegetable    Gardening    S6    (Market    Practices) 
Physical     Education     S3     (Required     of     women 

students) 
Physical      Education      S-1      (Elective      for      men 

students) 


Vegetable  Gardeninc,  S-1.     (Growing  Vegetables — Practices)     I. 

A  general  study  of  vegetables  involving  location,  soils  and  their  preparation, 
lime,  manures,  fertilizers,  tools  and  equipment,  management,  seeding,  cultivation, 
weed  control,  and  irrigation. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
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Vegetable  Gardening  S-2.     (Growing  Vegetables — Crops)    II. 

A  specific  stiidj^  of  the  growth  and  cultural  requirements  of  individual  vege- 
table crops;  asparagus,  beans,  beets,  broccoli,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower, 
Chinese  cabbage,  celery,  corn,  cucumbers,  dandelions,  lettuce,  muskmelons, 
onions,  parsnips,  peas,  peppers,  potatoes,  radish,  rhubarb,  rutabagas,  spinach, 
squash,  tomatoes,  and  turnips. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-3.    (Vegetable  Insects,  Diseases  and  Their  Control)    I. 

A  study  of  the  insects  and  diseases  commonly  injuring  vegetable  crops  in 
Massachusetts;  their  nature,  behavior,  and  control. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  j^eriod  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-4.     (Starting  Vegetable  Plants  Under  Glass)     II. 

A  study  of  the  structures  and  practices  involved  in  starting  vegetable  plants 
under  glass,  construction  and  management  of  hotbeds,  coldframes,  sash  houses; 
soil  preparation,  varieties,  seeds,  seed  treatments,  seed  sowing,  and  transplanting 
of  seedling  vegetable  plants. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Gardening  S-6.     (Marketing  Practices)    II. 

A  study  of  the  various  practices  involved  in  harvesting,  marketing,  and  storing 
of  vegetable  produce;  including  grades,  packs,  packages,  brands,  inspection 
requirements,  transportation,  the  construction  and  management  of  vegetable 
storages. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Note. — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  milking,  harnessing,  and 
teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examina- 
tions by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  i:)lacement  training  who 
has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 

RELATED   SUBJECTS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Agricultural  Economics  S-2.     (Farm  Economic  Problems  and  Marketing)    II. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  to  the  more  important 
economic  problems  facing  New  England  farmers.  Increasing  competition  from 
other  farm  sections,  credit,  insurance,  taxation,  farm  prices,  incomes,  and  mar- 
keting problems  will  be  studied.  Special  emjihasis  will  be  placed  on  marketing 
methods  and  suggested  means  of  solving  marketing  problems. 
3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-1  and  S-2.    (Farm  Motors)  I. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  principles  of  the  gasoline  engine  and  its  ac- 
cessories, as  used  in  trucks,  automobiles,  tractors,  and  stationary  work.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  laboratory  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  exercises.  Shop 
experience  is  given  by  overhauling  machines  brought  in  for  repair.  This  course 
also  deals  with  the  application  of  electricity  to  agriculture  including  electric 
motors. 
3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-3.     (Farm  Shop)    I. 

This  course  gives  instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of  carpenters'  tools  through 
bench  work,  repair  of  farm  equipment,  and  building  construction.    Practice  in 


building  forms,  mixing  and  placing  concrete,  framing,  cutting  rafters,  etc.,  make 
up  this  portion  of  the  subject.  Instruction  in  forging,  pipe  fitting,  soldering, 
and  the  use  of  machinists'  tools  for  the  repair  of  farm  machinery  and  miscel- 
laneous farm  equipment,  together  with  a  study  of  pumps  and  water  supply 
sj'stems  make  up  the  other  portion  of  the  work. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-6.    (Dairy  Mechanics)  II. 

This  course  is  planned  for  men  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  take  charge  of 
dairy  plants  or  allied  lines  of  work.  It  includes  a  study  of  steam  boilers, 
pumps,  steam  traps,  water  filters  and  softeners,  belting,  electric  motors,  milk- 
ing machines,  and  refrigeration  plants. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Opportunities  for  Women  S-1    I. 

A  study  of  problems  of  vocational  adjustments  and  of  opportunities  for  women 
in  agriculture  and  related  fields. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Agronomy  S-1.     (Soils,  Fertilizers  and  Field  Crops)    I. 

This  course  treats  of  the  selection  of  suitable  soils  for  the  purposes  of  agricul- 
ture. Soil  management  will  be  considered  as  it  relates  to  moisture  control, 
tillage,  organic  matter,  lime  and  fertihzers.  The  most  successful  methods  of 
producing  the  field  crops  grown  in  New  England  will  be  discussed. 

In  laboratory,  the  student  will  study  the  maps  of  the  U.  S.  Soil  Survey  and 
will  test  the  texture,  organic  matter  and  acidity  of  soils.  The  use  of  tillage  tools 
will  be  demonstrated  on  the  College  Farm.  Practice  will  be  given  in  calculating 
fertilizer  formulas,  and  in  preparing  fertilizer  mixtures.  The  important  species 
and  varieties  of  crop  plants  wall  be  studied  and  identified. 

2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agronomy  S-5.     (Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Fine  Turf  Areas)     I. 

At  the  completion  of  this  course  the  student  should  have  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  reciuirements  for  the  growing  of  lawns  and  sports  turf. 

He  will  have  considered  the  construction  of  turf  areas;  seed  identification, 
selection  and  sowing ;  the  identification  of  turf  grasses  and  their  soil  and  fertilizer 
preferences,  correct  cultural  practices,  turf  diseases  and  pests  and  their  control. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Bacteriology  S-1.     (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hygiene)     I. 

The  reproduction,  structure,  growth,  changes  produced  by  the  action  of  bac- 
teria upon  various  substances  and  the  methods  by  which  disease  producing 
bacteria  of  man  and  animals  are  disseminated  will  be  studied.  The  proper  use 
of  disinfectants  will  be  discussed.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the 
problems  of  applied  bacteriology  in  health,  agriculture  and  industry.  The  sani- 
tary production,  handling  and  distribution  of  milk  involving  human  and  environ- 
mental contacts  with  a  food  often  consumed  raw  is  an  important  problem  to  be 
controlled  by  responsible  citizens  of  the  community.  Discussions  on  milk  include 
the  various  sources  of  milk  infections,  methods  of  controlling  sanitary  produc- 
tion and  marketing  and  the  detection  and  elimination  of  milk  dangerous  to  the 
public  health.  Water  supplies  are  of  especial  importance  to  man.  The  con- 
struction of  wells,  cisterns,  etc.,  will  be  briefly  considered  and  the  application 
of  sanitary  measures  to  prevent  and  control  their  pollution  will  be  discussed. 
The  proper  treatment  and  disposal  of  private  and  municipal  sewage  presents 
a  problem  of  no  small  importance. 
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This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  micro-organisms  and  thus  better  exj^lain  biological  changes  in  nature 
and  susceptibility  to  disease. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Bacteriology  S-4.    (Dairy  Bacteriology)    II. 

Bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms  are  the  responsible  agents  for  changes 
which  occur  in  milk,  and  for  the  contagion  which  sometimes  causes  diseases. 
They  are  found  in  milk  at  times  when  leaving  the  udder,  they  get  in  with  the 
dust  and  dirt  while  milking  and  they  adhere  to  the  dairy  utensils  which  carry 
them  over  from  one  milking  to  the  next.  From  the  cow  to  the  consumer  there 
is  the  constant  presence  of  these  micro-organisms  to  contend  with,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  foster  on  the  other. 

Many  of  these  changes  occurring  in  milk  are  undesirable,  such  as  ropy  milk, 
sour  milk,  bitter  milk,  tainted  milk,  etc.  Many  of  these  changes  are  encouraged 
as  the  ripening  of  cream  for  butter,  of  milk  for  cheese,  of  milk  for  milk  drinks. 
The  former  are  fought,  the  latter  fostered. 

Micro-organisms  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  other  diseases 
lind  their  way  by  means  of  milk  to  the  consumer  and  produce  epidemic  forms 
of  these  diseases. 

Various  bacteriological  tests  for  the  estimation  of  the  numbers  and  types  of 
organisms  in  milk  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  interpretation 
of  results  indicated  by  the  standard  plate.  Breed,  methylene  blue,  and  Burri 
methods  of  testing  milk  quality.  Laboratory  procedures  for  the  determination 
of  special  groups  of  bacteria  not  normally  found  in  milk,  such  as  fecal  con- 
taminants and  heat  resistant  organisms,  are  discussed.  The  proper  use  of  these 
methods  will  quickl}^  enable  one  to  locate  the  source  of  trouble  and  check  any 
further  continuance. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  handle  milk  and  milk  products  safely  it  is 
desirable  to  know  something  of  the  agents  which  are  the  source  of  so  much 
attention  in  the  dairy.  This  indicates  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  this  course. 
This  course  is  required  of  all  students  who  elect  dairying  as  one  of  their  special 
lines  of  work. 

3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5 

Business  English  S-1.    I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  cover  review  work  in  the  fundamentals  of  grammar 
and  composition,  and  to  give  students  training  and  practice  in  writing  various 
types  of  business  letters,  reports,  advertising  copy,  and  news  articles  relating 
to  their  special  fields. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 


Business  M.^nagement  S-2.    II. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Manufac- 
tures. The  principles  of  business  organization  and  management  are  considered 
in  relation  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  dairy  plant.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  following:  various  records  and  accounts  used  by  dairies;  costs 
and  prices;  uses  of  capital  and  credit;  economic  trends  as  affecting  the  busi- 
ness; how  to  make  adjustments  in  the  business  to  meet  economic  changes; 
analy-ses  of  different  types  of  going  concerns;  and  finally  a  bringing- together 
of  all  the  information  studied  and  n])]:)lying  it  to  the  successful  organization  of 
a  business. 

2  class  hours  and    1    2-honr   laboratory   jjcriod  a   week.  Credit,  3. 
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Farm  Management  S-2.     (Farm  Management  and  Accounts)     II. 

The  work  in  this  course  considers  the  organization  and  operation  of  a  farm 
business. 

Organization  involves  a  study  of  farm  records  and  accounts;  costs  and  prices 
of  farm  products;  uses  of  capital  and  credit;  the  highest  profit  combination; 
size,  diversity  and  production  as  related  to  the  successful  farm  business;  detailed 
analj'Sis  of  iDoth  profitable  and  unprofitable  farms,  and  how  the  farmer  should 
make  adjustments  to  meet  economic  changes. 

Operation  takes  up  the  practical  aspects  of  the  efficiency  of  the  many  day-to- 
day jobs  found  on  various  types  of  farms.  It  considers  farm  and  building  lay- 
out, economical  use  of  machinery  and  equipment  and  directing  of  labor.  The 
primary  objective  is  to  point  out  ways  of  reducing  farm  lal^or  costs.  Motion 
pictures  will  be  used  to  illustrate  good  methods  versus  poor  or  inefficient  methods. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  C-redit,  4. 

Forestry  S-1.     (Forest  Estimating  and  Mapping)    I. 

The  principles  of  timber  estimating;  determination  of  the  volume  and  value 
of  the  forest  growing  stock;  volume  growth  of  trees  and  forest  stands:  wood 
as  an  annual  or  periodic  crop.  Field  work  includes  a  problem  in  practical  tim- 
ber estimating  and  forest  mapping. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticultural  Manufactures  S-1.   I. 

A  general  course  in  food  preservation  which  aims  to  give  the  student  a  broad 
and  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work  covers  the  theories,  science 
and  practices  of  preserving  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  together  with  the 
manufacture  and  preservation  of  fruit  and  vegetable  products.  Canning,  dehy- 
dration, salting  and  manufacturing  are  the  most  important  topics  considered. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Veterinary  Science  S-1.    (Animal  Sanitary  Science)    I. 

Sections  for  Animal  Husbandrj^,  Dairy  Manufactures,  and  Poultry  Hus- 
bandrj^  Major  students.  Conservation  of  the  health  of  animals  is  the  kej-stone 
of  successful  animal  husbandry.  This  course  acquaints  students  with  the  essen- 
tials upon  which  the  health  of  animals  depends.  In  order  that  students  may 
later  guard  the  animals  in  their  charge,  attention  is  given  to  conditions  favoring 
communicable  and  non-communicable  diseases,  and  to  prophylactic  measures. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Veterinary  Science  S-2.    (Applied  Animal  Sanitary  Science)   II. 

A  continuation  of  S-1.  The  Animal  Husbandry  section  will  study  the  more 
common  diseases  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  Poultry  Husbandry 
section  will  study  poultry  diseases.  Causes;  development;  emergency;  control; 
eradication;  and  prophylactic  measures  will  be  emi^hasized. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Farm  Practice. 

Individual  tests  are  given  all  students  as  indicated  in  the  various  course  pro- 
grams in  both  milking  and  harnessing  and  teaming.  The  students  are  graded 
either  very  good,  good,  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.  Those  who  have  not  had 
sufficient  experience  to  sritisfactorily  pass  these  tests  are  required  to  take  ad- 
ditional practice  by  appointment  with  the  Farm  Superintendent  or  his  assistant. 
Not  more  than  two  students  are  scheduled  each  day  for  practice  in  milking  imder 
the  supervision  of  the  herdsman,  and  those  not  satisfactorilj''  passing  the  teaming 
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test  are  scheduled  for  individual  work  with  the  teamsters  on  the  College  Farm. 
Those  who  pass  the  test  as  satisfactorj-,  but  who  wish  additional  practice  may 
do  so  by  appointment.  The  opportunity  is  available  for  any  who  wish  to  secure 
additional  skill  in  farm  operations  such  as  plowing,  harrowing,  etc. 

This  assignment  in  developing  necessary  farm  skills  is  an  important  part  of 
the  vocational  training  program  of  each  course  during  the  fall  term  and  a  com- 
plete report  on  each  student's  skill  and  ability  is  submitted  to  the  Short  Course 
Office  and  to  the  Director  of  Placement  Service,  who  has  charge  of  locating  all 
])lacement  jobs.  Students  failing  to  pass  these  tests  satisfactorily  inevitably 
limit  themselves  from  securing  the  l^etter  placement  positions. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Women 

This  program  aims  at  an  all-round  development  of  the  student.  It  gives  the 
student  activity  adapted  to  her  needs;  assists  in  overcoming  remediable  physical 
defects  and  bad  health  habits;  it  encourages  good  health  standards,  helps  her 
build  up  skill  in  sports  and  games  and  swimming  and  leaves  her  with  possi- 
bilities for  spending  leisure  time  wisely. 

Required  Courses 

Physical  Education  S-1.    I. 

Outdoor  season — field  hockey,  archery,  tennis,  golf,  swimming,  volley  ball. 
Indoor  season — special  gymnastics,  games,  swimming. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2 

Physical  Education  S-2.    II. 

Indoor  season — badminton,  special  gymnastics,  swimming. 
Outdoor  season — archery,  tennis,  swimming,  golf. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2 

Men 

Required  Courses 

Physical  Education  S-1.    I.  (Recreation — Outdoor  games) 

The  following  outdoor  games  are  taken  up:  Soft  ball,  touch  football,  golf, 
and  swimming.  Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country.  The  course  aims 
to  give  every  man  the  opportunity  to  develop  sufficient  control  over  his  body 
to  enable  him  to  get  pleasure  from  physical  activities  and  to  establish  correct 
health  habits. 

2  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  first  half  term.  Credit,  1. 

Elective  Courses 

Physical  Education  S-4.     II.     (Recreation) 

(Basketball,  Hockey,  and  Indoor  Track.)     Januarj'-March. 

Students  electing  this  course  must  be  regular  members  of  the  basketball, 
hockey,  or  indoor  track  scjuads  ami  rcjiort  regularly-  lor  practice  with  those 
squads.  Credit,  1. 


I'ORM  1 

APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLMENT 

IN  THE 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Name    Uate     

City  or 

Town    Street    State 


Present  Occupation    Age    .  . 

School  or  College  Attended : 

Number  of  Years 
Name  of   School   in   High   School .  . 


Place     

Indicate  by  a  check  mark  the  course  in  which  you  desire  to  register.     Do  not  check  more  than  one. 

1.  Animal   Husbandry  5.     Fruit  Growing 

2.  Dairy   Manufactures  6.      Ornamental    Horticvilture 

3.  Poultry  Husbandry  7.     Vegetable   Gardening 

4.  Floriculture 


References. — I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  above  applicant,  and  know 

to  be  of  good  moral  character,  industrious,  studious,   and   physically  capable. 

1.  Name    Position 

Address      

2.  Name     Position 

Address      

(Two  references  are  required,  and   should   not  be  members   of   your   own   family.      Your  min- 
ister and  your  teacher,  or  a  former  employer,   are  desirable.     These  persons   should   sign   the 
application  themselves.) 
Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.   Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses 

Massachusetts   State   College,   Amherst,   Mass. 
Important. — Be  sure  to  file  citizenship  certificate  if  State  tuition  rate  is  claimed. 


FORM  II 

CERTIFICATE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

The  Massachusetts  State  College  charges  a  tuition  fee  of  $80  a  term  to  Stockbridge  students  who 
are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  college  authorities  that  an  applicant 
is  entitled  to  state  tuition  of  $40  a  term,  they  require  a  statement  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
city  or  town  in  which  the  applicant  resides,  certifying  to  the  fact  that  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  applicant  is  a  legal  resident  of  said  city  or  town.  Where  the  guardian  is  certifying  to 
this  statement,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  furnish  copies  of  his  appointment  by  the  court. 
Such  a  statement  may  be  made  on  the  form  below.  If  this  is  not  presented  when  the  student 
registers,  the  Treasurer  has  no  option  but  to  collect  tuition  on  the  above  basis.  When  requesting 
the  City  Clerk  to  sign  this  certificate,  an  applicant  for  admission  to  the  college  should  give  the 
name  and  address  of  the  parent  or  legal  guardian. 


This   is   to   certify   that    I    am   the    father mother legal    guardian. 

of      

Student's  Name 


Signed    

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  date   specified  below   (Insert  name  of   parent  or   guardian) 


is  a  legal   resident  of 

Above  Signee 


,    Massachusetts. 

Town  or  City 


Signed    

Town  cr  City  Clerk 


Date   

Seal 

Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses 

Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
This    certificate   must   be   filed   with    application   blank    if   lower   tuition    rate   for   citizens   of   Massa- 
chusetts is  to  be  secured. 
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STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Graduates  of  1943 

Harold   Barton    Barclay    Newtonville.   Massachusetts 

'^Vernon    Vincent    Bartosik    Easton,  Connecticut 

Daniel  Updike  Boone,  Jr Newport,  Rhode  Island 

Alexander  Alfred   Brox    Dracut,   Massachusetts 

^Richard   Alfred    Capello    West  Newton,   Massachusetts 

Rodger   Edward    Collins    West  Springfield,   Massachusetts 

Mary    Elizabeth    Conlon     Westwood,    Massachusetts 

Harold   Leslie  Crump,  Jr Monument   Beach,    Massachusetts 

""Richard   William   Danckert    Pittsfield,   Massachusetts 

Roy  Myrton  Davis,  Jr Billerica,  Massachusetts 

Russell   Oliver   Dean    Oakham,  Massachusetts 

*John  Joseph  Devine Medford,  Massachusetts 

Herbert    Sherman   Fairclough,   Jr \\'ollaston,  Massachusetts 

Mary   Edwina    Ferris    Orr's  Island,  Maine 

Dwight    Herman    FrohlofT    Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Robert  Emmet  Hall   Ashfield,  Massachusetts 

Robert   Victor  Havumaki    Gardner,  Massachusetts 

Richard   Sargeant   Henry    Hopedale,   Massachusetts 

Talcott    Hubbard    Bloomfield,   Connecticut 

Charles  Jagger,   Jr Auburn,    Massachusetts 

Arthur   Eugene   Kaye    Springfield,   Massachusetts 

Frank   Ellsworth  Kramer,   Jr West  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 

Paul   Seth   Marsoubian    Watertown,   Massachusetts 

*Leonard  Anthony  Martinsen    Sandusky,  Ohio 

Priscilla    Louise    Mayo    Billerica,  Massachusetts 

George   Ernest   Monroe    Dorchester,   Massachusetts 

Donald   Roger   Morey    Sturbridge,  Massachusetts 

Herbert    Morgan    Arlington,   Massachusetts 

Donald   Martin   McNair    Medford,    Massachusetts 

Frederick   Langdon    Nelson    Worcester,    Massachusetts 

Wilson  Henry   Pratt    Pownal,  Vermont 

Barbara  Marion  Rafferty    Holyoke,   Massachusetts 

^^'arren    Loran    Shaw    Dracut,    Massachusetts 

Melvin   George   Sher    Dorchester,  Massachusetts 

George   Gregory    Sidelinger    Wollaston,   Massachusetts 

Alice  Robinson   Slack    North  Amherst,   Massachusetts 

Arthur   Edward   Staples    Northampton,    Massachusetts 

John  Whitaker  Stearns   Newtonville,   Massachusetts 

Dean  Lanman   Stevens    Plymouth,    Massachusetts 

Roland  Francis  Taylor    Hudson.   Massachusetts 

Charles  Henry  Tryon    South  Glastonbury,   Connecticut 

Richard  Colburn  Warnock    Easthampton,    Massachusetts 

Class  of  1944 

Adamo.   Silvio   John    Plymouth     12   Hadley  Court 

*Amell,    Louis,    Jr North    Adams    18   Nutting  Avenue 

*l'>aldwin.   Robert   Angus    Arlington    19  Allen   Street 

Brunner,   Norman   Myron    Webster     44   Kellogg  Avenue 

Burbank,    Charles   Bean    Dover      25   Nutting  Avenue 

Burke,   James   Michael    Worcester     291   North  Pleasant   Street 

Carroll,    Charles   Albert    Reading     179  Lincoln  Avenue 

Carroll,   Roger   Marx    Hardwick    19  Allen   Street 

Chase,   Mary  Elizabeth    Syracuse,   New  York    83   North   Prospect   Street 

*Clark,    George,    Jr Southampton     11  'Phillips   Street 

Clark.  John  Allen    Sheffield      24   McClellan   Street 

Conant.  John  Harrison.  Jr Holyoke     291    North   Pleasant   Street 

Crowell,    Howard    Pierce    Sandwich     ...  4.5   Phillips   Street 

Danielson,    Richard    Carlton    Watertown    36   Hallock   Street 

DeSouza,    Antone,   Jr Waquoit      76   McClellan   Street 

Dings,   Lawton  Martin    Canton     289  Triangle   Street 

Duncan,    Charlene  Lillian    South   Hadley   Falls    S2   North   Prospect   Street 

Ferguson,   Charles  Edward    Stow      M.    S.    C.    Bungalow 

Fisher,   Fred   Stanley,   Jr Needham     18   Nutting  Avenue 

Freeman.   Richard   Warren    West    Roxbury     2.59  (Lincoln  Avenue 

Frey,    Frederick    Wilkey    Sharon     .S03   North   Pleasant   Street 

Gaeta,    Lawrence   Ernest    Revere     382   North  Pleasant   Street 

Garrison,    Ella    Martin    South    Willianistown     82   North   Prospect   Street 

Geoghegan,    Lawrence   James    Framingham     318   Lincoln   Avenue 

Gould.    Rol>ert    Kenneth    Springfield      .S67   North   Pleasant   Street 

Greenwood,    Theodore   Joseph    Leeds     Leeds 

Gunn,    Charles    Frederick    Sunderland     Sunderland 

Heller,    Richard   Kenwr)od    Randoliih     34   Kellogg   .Avenue 

*Hepburn.   Philip   Sheridan.  Jr Sunderland     3.5S   North   Pleasant    Street 

*TTolmberg.    \\'illiam    Balmer    Pittsfield      1 79  Lincoln   Avenue 

Holmes,   Claremont    Easi   Bridgewnter    296  North   Pleasant   Street 

*  In  military  service. 
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Kelly,   Edward  Bernard,  Jr South   Hadley  Falls    15   McClellan   Street 

Keyes,    Stephen  James    Lowell     i  .50   North  Pleasant   Street 

Kieltyka,   Edmund  Andrew    \dams     12   Tillson   Court 

Kingston,   Munsie   Davis    Easthampton     45  Phillips   Street 

Kulisa,   Chester   Thomas    Dudley     44   Kellogg  Avenue 

Luippold,   Thomas   Francis    Greenfield     Greenfield 

Mazur,  Joseph   Karl,  Jr Hadley    Hadley 

Moore,   Robert  Frank    P.rookline     14   Allen  Street 

Morss,    Standwood    Russell    West   Boxford    41    Phillips   Street 

Moulton,   William  Augustus,  Jr Longmeadow     303   North  Pleasant   Street 

Murray,  George  Lorimer   East    Walpole    27   Cosby  Avenue 

Nixon,    Lawrence   Mansfield    Westford     41   Cottage   Street 

Peabody,   Arthur   Davis    Newburyport      37   Phillips   Street 

Pelland.  Paul  Arthur    Springfield    291    North  Pleasant   Street 

Philbrook,    Charles    Fremont,   Jr Winchester      27   Phillips   Street 

*Ramsay,   William   Goodwin    Melrose     383   North   Pleasant   Street 

*Reinhold,   Donald   Nye    Beverly      11   Phillips   Street 

Rimbach,   Robert   Williams    Acton    Center     14   Allen   Street 

Saari,  George  Emi!    Springfield    42   Cottage   Street 

Sacco,    Edward   James    Cushman     Cushman 

Schindler.   Maurice  William    Monponsett     14  Allen   Street 

Schott,  John  Andrew    Chester     18   South  East   Street 

Sherwood,   Nathan   Goodwin    Hadley     Hadley 

Skilton,    Nathalie     Alton.   New  Hampshire    82   North  Prospect   Street 

*  Smith,  George  Wesley   Northhridge    303   North   Pleasant   Street 

Snyder,  Albert  William    Webster     318   Lincoln  Avenue 

Somers,  Robert   Lawrence    West    Roxbury    206   North   Pleasant   Street 

Springer.    Edwin   Augustine    East    Walpole     27   Cosby  Avenue 

Standish.  Arthur  Lewis,  Jr Middleboro      15   McClellan   Street 

*Sutton,  Robert  Howard    Andover    11    Phillips   Street 

Sweeney,   Robert  James,  Jr Milton      206  North  Pleasant   Street 

Toshack,   Robert   Marston    Haverhill     Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 

*\'arney,   Eugene  Harvey    Great    Barrington    6'2   Mt.   Pleasant 

XA'ade,   Nathaniel  TTodgkins Stoneham    42  Cottage  Street 

A\'alsh.    Richard   Francis    ITolbrook     206   North  Pleasant   Street 

Wheatley,   Walter  Wayne    East   Brookfield.  Vermont    .  .  .25   Nutting  Avenue 

Wolcott.    Roger    Nichols    East  Longmeadow 49   Kellogg  Avenue 

Woodard.   Jeremiah   Edward    Elmwood     296   North   Pleasant   Street 

Young,    T'>onald    Prouty    Boylston    44   Kellogg  Avenue 

Ziomek,   Stanley  Peter    North   Amherst    North  Amherst 


SPECIALS 

Bishop,   Joseph   Francis    West    Springfield    W^est   Springfield 

Horsey,    Eleanor   Carroll    New  York  City,  New  York..  902   North   Pleasant   Street 

LaFortune,   Leon   Robert    Winchendon     Lord  Jeffery 


*In  military  service. 
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SHORT   COURSES  AT   MASSACHUSETTS   STATE   COLLEGE 

Short  courses  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  motive  which  inspires  study  is 
the  most  significant  factor  in  study  itself,  and  that  this  motive  rises  when  the 
student  himself  realizes  he  faces  a  problem  that  calls  for  a  solution.  There- 
fore there  is  no  age  limit.  Enrolled  in  short  courses  are  found  the  young  and 
the  old,  the  experienced  and  the  inexperienced,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 
In  this  grouping  there  is  a  value,  since  students  learn  from  each  other  as  well 
as  from  the  instructors.  Practically  all  Short  Course  students  intend  to  make 
a  direct  application  of  the  knowledge  given.  Hence  the  aim  of  Short  Course 
work  is  to  offer  the  largest  amount  of  information  and  training  in  agricultural 
and  horticultural  lines  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  Short  Courses  have  served  hundreds  of  students  in  this  Commonwealth, 
and  the  demand  for  these  courses  in  recent  years  has  steadily  continued. 

DIRECTORY  OF  INFORMATION 

A.  The  College 

Those  desiring  college  catalogs  and  other  pamphlets  giving  full  information 
relative  to  entrance  requirements,  courses  of  study,  expenses,  opportunities  for 
student  labor,  and  so  forth,  and  those  with  questions  regarding  admission  to 
the  college,  either  to  the  freshman  class  or  to  advanced  standing  should  ad- 
dress William  L.  Machmer,  Dean  of  the  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

B.  The  Graduate  School 

Questions  relating  to  courses  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  admission  and  work  required,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School,  Amherst,  Mass. 

C.  Short  Courses 

For  information  concerning  the  Short  Course  Units,  the  Stockbridge  School 
of  Agriculture,  write  or  apply  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


"God  grants  liberty  to  those  who  love  it,  who  are  always  ready 
to  gtcard  and  defend  it." 

"The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the  most  important 
labor  of  man.  Unstable  is  the  future  of  the  country 
which  has  lost  its  taste  for  agriculture.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  of  history  that  is  unmistakable,  it  is  that  national 
strength  lies  very  near  the  soil." 

— Daniel  Webster. 

Born  in  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  1782-1862.  His  father  a  farmer  of 
Scottish  stock.  Graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1801.  In  1820  he  aided  greatly 
in  revising  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  Became  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
in  the  nation.    Lived  and  died  in  Marshfield,  Massachusetts. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 


Amherst,  Massachusett-s 

SPECIAL 

TWELVE-WEEK 

SUMMER    SESSION 

1  944 


Massachusetts  State  College  announces  another  twelve'week  Summer 
Session  beginning  June  5  and  ending  August  26,  1944.  The  purpose  is  to 
afford  an  opportunity,  for  those  desiring  it,  to  accelerate  their  program 
leading  either  to  graduation  or  entrance  to  a  professional  school.  Freshmen 
will  be  admitted. 

The  offerings  in  Home  Economics  are  unusually  varied  and  inclusive.  All 
courses  carry  college  credit  and  call  for  the  same  standard  requirements  de- 
manded during  the  regular  college  semesters. 

During  the  Summer  Session  a  student  may  complete  approximately  a  full 
semester's  work.  Attendance,  however,  is  optional  and  students  who  cannot 
attend  will  find  all  courses  available  for  them  during  the  next  college  year 
which  opens  September  25,  1944. 
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Officers  of  Administration 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  D.Oec,  LL.D President 

William  L.  Machmer,  A.M.,  D.Ed ,...., Dean 

Marshall  O.  Lanphear,  M.S Registrar 

Robert  D.  Hawley,  B.S.,  M.B.A Treasurer 

Fred  J.  Sievers,  M.S.,  Director  of  Experiment  Station  and  of  Graduate  School 

James  W.  Burke,  B.S Secretary 

Basil  B.  Wood,  A.B Librarian 

Guy  V.  Glatfelter,  M.S Acting  Director  of  Placement 

John  K.  Broadfoot Assistant  Treasurer 

GuNNAR  E.  Erickson,  B.S.,  C.P.A Business  Officer 

George  E.  Emery,  B.S Field  Secretary 

Kathleen  M.  Tully,  B.A Assistant  College  Editor 

Faculty  of  the  Summer  Session,  1944 

George  W.  Alderman,  B.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
Doric  Alviani,  M.Ed.,  Instructor  in  Music 

Allen  E.  Andersen,  Ph.D..  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
John  H.  Blair,  M.A..  Instructor,  Physiology  and  Hygiene 

Harold  D.  Boutelle.  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  »_ 

Leon  A.  Bradley,  Ph.D..  Head,  Department  of  Bacteriology 
Lawrence  E.  Briggs,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Mildred  Briggs,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Theodore  C.  Caldwell,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology 
Harold  W.  Gary,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Cook,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Mrs.  Sara  M.  Goolidge,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Clyde  W.  Dow,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
W.  Burnet  Easton,  Jr.,  S.T.M.,  Director  of  Religious  Activities 
Fred  C.  Ellert,  M.A.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 
S.  Judson  Ewer,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Botany 
George  E.  Gage,  Ph.D.,  Head  of  Department  of  Physiology 
Philip  L.  Gamble,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Economics,  Head  o,f  Department 
Mary  E.  M.  Garvey,  B.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
Harry  N.  Glick,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
Stowell  C.  Coding,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Music 
Maxwell  H.  Goldberg,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Francis  P.    Griffiths,   Ph.D.,   Professor   of  Food   Technology  and   Acting    Head   of  De- 
partment 
Franklin  E.  Hcald,  M.A.,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Education 


Vernon  P.   Helming,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Curry  S.  Hicks,  B.Pd.,  M.Ed.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Division 
Leonta  G.  Horrigan,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 
Arthur  N.  Julian,  A.B.,  Professor  of  German 
Marian  E.  Kuhn,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Chemistry 
H.  Karl  Lutge,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  German 
Clinton  V.  MacCoy,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology 
Mary  Jean  McNamara,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  English 
Oreana  A.  Merriam,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Walter  M.  Miller,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 
WilHam  H.  Moss,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  English 
Claude  C.  Neet,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Psychology 
William  G.  O'Donnell,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  English 
•  Ransom  C.  Packard,  M.S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
John  J.  Powers,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Food  Technology 
Wallace  F.  Powers,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Head  of  Department 
Walter  E.  Prince,  A.M.,   Professor  of  EngHsh 
Albert  W.  Purvis,  Ed.D.,  Assistant  Proiessor  of  Education 
Frank  Prentice  Rand,  A.M.,  Professor  of  English;  Head  of  Department  of  Languages 

and  Literature 
Walter  S.  Ritchie,  Ph.D.,  Goessmann  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of  Department 
Joseph  R.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
William  H.   Ross,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor   of  Physics 
Norman  J.  Schoonmaker,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 
Edna  L.  Skinner,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Home  Economics;  Head  of  Division;  Adviser  of 

Women 
Harold  W.  Smart,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
J.  Harold  Smith,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
Ruth  J.  Totman,  M.Ed.,  Physical  Director  for  Women 
Jay  R  Traver,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in  Zoology 
H.   Leiand  Varley,  M.A.,  Instructor  in  English 
Gilbert  L.  Woodside  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 


General  Information  on  the  Twelve- Week  Summer  Session 

Education  has  come  to  be  a  yearTound  activity,  with  the  summer  effectively  used 
by  an  increasing  number  of  students,  old  and  young,  to  accelerate  or  supplement 
regular  academic  programs,  to  refresh  professionally,  or  to  qualify  for  immediate  civil 
and  military  objectives.  At  the  Massachusetts  State  College  a  wide  range  of  courses 
are  being  offered  during  the  Summer  Session  which  begins  June  5  and  ends  August 
26,  1944.     A  new  Freshman  class  will  be  admitted. 

For  Whom- — The  Summer  Session  is  planned  to  serve  the  needs  of  (1)  all  students 
enrolled  as  candidates  for  a  degree  at  any  college,  (2)  those  desiring  refresher  or 
professional  improvement  courses,  (3)  graduate  students  desirous  of  meeting  specific 
requirements  in  certain  fields,  (4)  any  adult  person  who  finds  courses  suited  to  his 
preparation  and  needs,  (5)  students  who  desire  to  begin  their  Freshman  work,  and 
(6)  any  men  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces  who  desire  to  resume  their  college 
program  or  take  special  courses  for  specific  rehabilitation   objectives. 

Fields  of  SpeciaHzation  —  The  Massachusetts  State  College  offers  specialized  courses 
in  eight  separate  major  fields  to  prepare  young  men  and  women  for  useful  careers. 
These  are  The  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  Home  Economics,  Agriculture,  Horti' 
culture,  Engineering,  Recreational  Planning,  and  Physical  Education  for  Men,  all 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree,  and  Liberal  Arts  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree. 

Credit  —  Certain  courses  will  run  continuously  through  the  entire  session  of  twelve 
weeks.  Other  courses  will  run  for  six  weeks  only.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to 
carry  more  than  twelve  semester  credits  without  the  approval  of  the  Dean. 

Admission  for  six-week  period  —  Students  may  be  admitted  for  the  six'week  periods 
June  5  to  July  15,  or  July  17  to  August  26.  A  maximum  of  six  semester  credits  may 
be  earned  in  either  period. 

Expenses  — 

Tuition  for  residents  of  Massachusetts 

for   12'week   session    ; $40.00 

for   6'week    session    20.00 

For   out'of'State  students,  per  semester  hour  5.00 

for  less  than  6  credits,  per  semester  hour  5.00 

Student  activities  fee  (6  weeks  or   12  weeks)   5.00 

Board  for  12  weeks  84.00 

Room  rent  for   12  weeks 36.00 

Payment  —  The  total  payment  for  the  twelvcweek  session  for  residents  of  Massachu' 
setts  is  .$165.  This  is  due  June  5,  and  must  be  paid  on  or  before  June  12.  Upon 
application  in  advance  it  may  be  paid  in  two  equal  installments  due  June  5  and  July  17. 
There  will  be  no  refunds. 

Rooms — All  students  who  are  not  commuting  must  live  in  College  Dormitories  or 
College  controlled  houses.  The  uniform  charge  of  $3  per  week  applies  to  all  rooms 
regardless  of  location. 


Courses  —  The  courses  are  selected  from  the  regular  offerings  by  the  various  subject- 
matter  departments  and  taught  by  members  of  the  college  faculty.  Semester  courses 
carrying  three  credits  will  meet  four  times  a  week  if  scheduled  through  twelve  weeks 
or  eight  times  a  week  if  completed  in  six  weeks.  A  year  course  carrying  six  semester 
credits  will  meet  eight  times  weekly.  All  college  students  are  expected  to  carry  two 
courses  throughout  the  entire  session  of  twelve  weeks.  Courses  are  numbered  the 
same  as  in  the  college  catalogue  for  the  college  year  1942'1943.  For  a  brief  descrip' 
tion  of  the  courses  and  a  statement  of  their  content  students  should  consult  the 
catalogue. 


List  of  Twelve- Week  Courses 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered,  but  a  minimum  of  six  students  will  be  re- 
quired for  each  course.  Courses  marked  with  the  index  number  (1)  may  be  taken 
the  first  six  weeks.     Those  with  the  index  number  (2)  may  be  taken  the  last  six  weeks. 


^Bacteriology  31,  31  A,  Introductory 

^Physiology   32,   Introductory 

^Physiology  79,  Advanced 

^Botany   1,  Introductory 
Chemistry   1,   2,   General 
Chemistry   25,   26,   Qualitative 
Chemistry   51,    52,   Organic 

^Mathematics,  Preparatory 
^Mathematics    1 

Mathematics   3,  4,  Algebra,  Trig- 
onometry and  Analytics 

Mathematics  29,   30,  Calculus 
^Mathematics  62,   Statistics 
^Zoology   1,  Introductory 
^Zoology  50,  Histology 

Zoology  65,   66,   Comparative 

Anatomy 
^Economics   25,   Elementary 
^Economics   58,   Business  Law 
-Economics  81,  Accounting 
^Economics  of  War 
^Education   65,  Principles  and 

Methods 
^Education  66,   History  of 
-Education   83,   Secondary 
^Education  88,   Secondary  School 

Curriculum 
-Education  72,  Vocational  Education 

in  Agriculture 


Scheduled    Hours  Weeks 

9-11:50  MW,  8-11:50  TuTh  ....  6 

1-3:50  MWF     6 

1-4:50  TuTh  6 

8-9:50,  1-1:50  MTWTF  6 

9-9:50  MTWTF,  1-3:50  MWF  ..  12 

8-8:50.    1-4:50  MWF   12 

11-11:50   MWF,    10-11:50, 

1-4:50  TuTh  12 

10-11:50  MTWTF  6 

10-11:50  MTWTF  6 

10-11:50  MTWTF  12 

10-11:50  MTWTF  12 

10-11:50  MTWTF  6 

8-9:50,  1-1:50  MTWTF  6 

11-11:50  MWF,  10-11:50  TuTh, 

1-3:50  WF  6 

8-10:50  MW,  8-9:50  TuTh, 

1-4:50  M  12 

10-11:50  MTWTF  6 

8-9:50  MTWTF  6 

10-11:50  MTWTF  6 

1-2:50  MTWTF  6 

10-11:50  MTWTF  ..; 6 

8-9:50  MTWTF  6 

10-11:50  MTWTF  6 

8-9:50  MTWTF  6 

8-9:50  MTWTF  6 


Credits 
4 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 


Scheduled  Hours 


Weeks     Credits 


^Education   82,   Technique   of 

Teaching  Agriculture 
^Philosophy  62,   History  of 
^Psychology   26,   General 
^Psychology   ')5,   Educational 
^Psychology   85,  Abnormal 
English    1,    2,   Composition 
English   25,    26,   Survey   of  English 

Literature 
lEnglish   29,   30,   Oral 
^English    54,   Renaissance    in 

England 
^English   60,   American   Literature 
-English   68,   Modern   Drama 
-English   71,   Biography 
German    1,    2,   Elementary 
German    25,    26,    Short   Story 
^History  6,   European 
^History   25,  American   Government 
^History   29,  American   Democracy 
^History   70,   Europe   Since    1914 
^Home   Economics    30,   Foods 
iHome   Economics   31,  Applied 

Design 
iHome   Economics    52,   Nutrition 
^Home  Economics   61,  War  Time 

Clothing  Problems 
^Home  Economics   81,   Methods   of 

Teaching   Home  Economics 
2Home  Economics   86,   Child 

Development 
iHome   Economics  92,   Institutional 

Foods  and  Management 
^Sociology   84,   The  Family 
-Food  Technology  75,   81,   General 

Course 
Food  Technology  61,   Commercial 

Practices 
Music    61,    62,    History    and    Ap- 
preciation  of   Music    Since   the 

Romantic  Movement 
^Religion     55,    Introduction    to    the 

Bible   (Old  Testament) 
Physics   25,   26,  Mechanics,   Sound, 

Heat,   Light,   Electricity 


10-11:50  MTWTF   6 

10-11:50  MTWTF  6 

10-11:50  MTWTF   6 

8-9:50  MTWTF  6 

8-9:50  MTWTF  6 

10-11:50  MTWTF  12 

9-9:50  MTWTF  12 

2-2:50  MTWTF  6 

S-9:50  MTWTF  6 

10-11:50  MTWTF  6 

8-9:50  MTWTF  6 

10-11:50  MTWTF  6 

8-9:50  MTWTF  12 

10-11:50  MTWTF   12 

10-11:50  MTWTF  6 

8-9:50  MTWTF  6 

8-9:50  MTWTF 6 

10-11:50  MTWTF  6 

9-9:50  MF,  9-11:50  TuWTh  ....  6 

9-11:50  MWF,  9-10:50  TuTh  ..  6 

8-8:50  MTWTF,  2-3:50  MW  ....  6 
10-11:50  MWF,  9-11:50  TuTh, 

1-1:50  W  6 

10-11:50  MTWTF  6 

8-9:50  MTWTF  6 

1-1:50  MTWTF,  Lab.  by 

arrangement     6 

8-9:50  MTWTF 6 

1-3:50  MWF,   1-2:50  TuTh  6 

By    arrangement    6 

1-2:50  MTWT  12 

1-2:50  MTWTF  6 

10-10:50,  1-2:50  MWF; 

10-11:50  TuTh  12 


Application  for  Admission 


Applications  —  All  applications  for  admission  should  be  addressed  to  The  Dean,  Mas- 
sachusetts State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts.  An  advance  registration  fee  of  $5 
is  required  of  all  students.  This  amount  will  be  credited  on  the  Summer  Session  bill 
which  mu£t  be  paid  in  full  when  the  student  enters  upon  his  course  work. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 

1944  Summer  Session 

Advanced  Application  for  Credit  Courses 

June  5  —  August  26 

Name    

Address  

Are  you  a  College    Graduate? Institution,    Degrees,    Dates? 

Are  you  a   High   School  Graduate? Institution,    Dates? 

Are  you  a  College   Student? Where? Year. 


Please  list  courses  in  which  you  intend  to  enroll: 


The  Educational  Program  at  Massachusetts  State  College 

This  year,  in  addition  to  handling  the  training  program  for  seven  hundred  and  £fty 
Army  pre'flight  trainees,  the  college  has  continued  its  normal  course  offerings  for  civilian 
students.  With  the  withdrawal  of  all  trainees  by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  college  will 
again  be  able  to  use  all  its  staff  and  facilities  for  civilian  students.  This  means  that 
both  men  and  women  can  be  housed  and  fed  more  satisfactorily  than  was  possible  this 
year.  It  also  enables  the  college  to  offer  all  courses  normally  included  in  any  major 
field  of  study. 

A  college  education  is  very  desirable.  We  therefore  advise  young  men  and  women 
to  enter  college  even  if  they  are  uncertain  as  to  the  length  of  time  they  can  continue. 
The   college  calendar  for  the   college  year    1944-1945    follows: 


1944 

Jan.    17,  Mon.   to  Jan.   22,   Sat Final  Examinations 

Jan.   22,   Sat First  Semester  ends 

Jan.    26,  Wed.   8:00  a.m Second  Semester  begins 

Jan.    27,   Thurs.    10:00   a.m Mid-Winter    Commencement 

Apr.    6,  Thurs.  12:00  M.  to 

Apr.    10,  Mon.  8:00  a.m Easter  Recess 

May   12,   Fri.   to  May    18,   Thur Final  Examinations 

May   19,   Fri.    to    May    21,    Sun Commencement 

June    5,  Mon.    8:00    a.m Summer  Session  begins 

June    1?,   Thurs.   to  June    17,   Sat Entrance  Examinations 

July   15,   Sat End  of  six-week  Session 

July    17,  Mon Second  six-week  Session  begins 

Aug.  26,  Sat Summer  Session  ends 

Sept.    13,  Wed.   to   Sept.    15,   Fri Entrance  Examinations 

Sept.    25,  Mon First  Semester  begins  for  Freshmen 

Sept.   27,  Wed Opening  Convocation 

Nov.   29,  Wed.   12:00  to  Dec.  4,  Mon.  8:00  a.m Thanksgiving   Recess 

Dec.    21,   Thurs.    12:00  M.   to 

Jan.  3,  Wed.  8:00  a.  m.... Christmas  Recess 


1945 

Jan.   22,  Mon.  to  Jan.   27,  Sat Final  Examinations 

Jan.   27,   Sat First  Semester  ends 

Jan.    31,   Wed.    8:00   a.m Second  Semester  begins 

Mch.  29,  Thurs.  12:00  M.  to 

April   2,  Mon.  8:00  a.m Easter  Recess 

May   18,  Fri.  to  May   24,  Thur Final  Examinations 

May   25,  Fri.   to  May   27,   Sun.     .   Commencement 


(BuUsdirL 


Massachusetts 
State    College 

The  1944  Commencement  Exercises  at  Massachusetts  State  College 
will  be  simple  and  brief  in  keeping  with  the  nation's  wartime  economy. 
Travel  restrictions  will  undoubtedly  prevent  the  usual  attendance 
again  this  year.  Yet  we  feel  it  proper  to  bid  our  graduating  class 
god-speed  in  the  academic  traditions  on  which  America  has  built  its 
splendid  educational  system,  a  system  which  is  adding  in  today's 
war  and  tomorrow's  peace.  The  college  extends  a  sincere  welcome  to 
those  who  can  join  us  for  Commencement  on  May  21. 

Hugh  P.  Baker 


Commencement 
1944 
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PROGRAM 


Friday,  May  19,  1944 

8:00  P.  M.  Senior   Class   Party   and   Alumni   Reception   for 

Seniors,  Memorial  Hall 


Saturday,  May  20,  1944 

10:00  A.  M.  Annual    Meeting,    Associate    Alumni,    Memorial 

Hall 

11:00  A.  M.  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

President's  Office 

11:00  A.  M.  Class  Day  Exercises,  Bowker  Auditorium 

3 :30-5 :00  P.  M.       President's    Reception,    Rhododendron    Garden 
(Inside  house  if  raining) 

5 :00  P.  M.  Half  Hour  Concert  on  Chime 

6:00  P.  M.  Fraternity  and  Class  Reunions  will  be  informal 

meetings,  as  arranged  by  the  several  groups 

9:00  P.  M.  Roister  Doister  Play,  "Love's  Labours  Lost" 


Sunday,  May  21,  1944 

10:00  A.  M.  Graduation  Exercises,  Bowker  Auditorium,  Stock- 

bridge  Hall 

Speaker:   The  Honorable  Julius  E.  Warren 

Commissioner  of  Education 
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FOREWORD 

This  Catalogue  of  the  College  presents 
announcements  concerning  courses,  admission, 
etc.,  for  the  sessions  of  1945-46. 

The  College  reserves,  for  itself  and  its  depart- 
ments, the  right  to  withdraw  or  change  the  an- 
nouncements made  in  its  catalogue. 


The  College  Catalogue  for  the  sessions  1945- 
46  is  part  of  the  Eighty-second  Annual  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  College  and  as  such 
is  part  II  of  Public  Document  31.  (Sec.  8, 
Chapter  75,  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts. ) 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1945 


January  22,  Monday  to  Jamiary  27,  Saturday.    Final  Examinations. 

January  27,  Sattirday...  First  Semester  ends. 

January  31,  Wednesday,  8:00  A.M.     Second  Semester  begins. 

March  29,  Thursday  12:00  M.  to  April  2,  Monday,  8:00  A.M.     Easter 
Recess. 

May  18,  Friday  to  May  24,  Thursday.    Final  Examinations. 

May  25,  Friday  to  May  27,  Sjcnday.    Commencement. 

June  11,  Monday,  8:00  A.  M.    Summer  Session  begins"". 

June  14,  Thursday  to  Jtme  16,  Saturday.    Entrance  Examinations. 

July  21,  Saturday.    End  of  six-week  session. 

July  23,  Monday.    Second  six- week  session  opens"'. 

September  1,  Saturday.    Summer  session  ends. 

September  12,  Wednesday  to  September  14,  Friday.     Entrance  Examina- 
tions. 

September  24,  Monday.    First  Semester  begins  for  freshmen. 

September  26,  Wednesday,  2:00  P.M.     Opening  Convocation. 

October  12,  Friday.    Holiday,  Columbus  Day. 

November  12,  Monday.    Holiday,  Armistice  Day. 

November  21,  Wednesday,  12:00  M.  to  November  26,  Monday,  8:00  A.M. 
Thanksgiving  Recess. 

December  19,  Wednesday,  12  M.  to  January  2,  Wednesday,  8:00  A.M. 
Christmas  Recess. 

1946 

January  28,  Monday  to  February  2,  Saturday.    Final  Examinations. 

February  2,  Sattirday.    First  Semester  ends. 

February  6,  Wednesday,  8:00  A.M.     Second  Semester  begins. 

February  22,  Friday.    Holiday,  Washington's  Birthday. 

April  18,  Thursday,  12:00  M.  to  April  22,  Monday,  8:00  A.M.     Easter 

Recess. 
May  3  0,  Thursday.    Holiday,  Memorial  Day. 
May  31,  Friday  to  June  6,  Thursday.     Final  Examinations. 
Jtme  7,  Friday  to  June  9,  Sunday.    Commencement. 
June  13,  Thursday  to  Jttne  15,  Saturday.    Entrance  Examinations. 

*  Conditional  on  number  of  students  registering.     If  12  weeks'  program  is  not  offered, 
6  weeks'  summer  school  will  begin  July   J. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Organization  of  January,   1945 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Clifford  Chesley  Hubbard,  a.b.,  ph.d.    (Brown  University), 

A.M.   (Harvard  University),  Mansfield  1946 

David  Johnston  Malcolm,  s.b.   (Harvard  University),  Charle- 

mont  1946 

Harry    Dunlap    Brown,    b.s.     (Massachusetts    State    College), 

Billerica  1947 

John  William  Haigis,  Greenfield  1947 

Joseph   Warren   Bartlett,   a.b.    (Dartmouth   College),    ll.b. 

(Harvard  University) ,  Boston  1948 

Philip   Ferry   Whitmore,   b.s.    (Massachusetts   State   College), 

Sunderland  1948 

Frank  Learoyd  Boyden,  a.b.,  a.m.,  l.h.d.  (Amherst  College), 
a.m.  (Williams  College),  sc.d.  (Colgate  University),  ph.d. 
(New  York  State  College  for  Teachers) ,  ll.d  (Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Bowdoin  College,  Kenyon  College),  Deerfield  1949 

Richard  SalTonstall,  a.b.  (Harvard  University),  Sherborn  1949 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  ll.d.    (Massachusetts  State  College) , 

Framingham  1950 

Alden  Chase  Brett,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Belmont     1950 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Laura  McNamara,  (Graduate  Teacher's  Col- 
lege ) ,  Cambridge  1951 

Leonard  Carmichael,  s.b.,  sc.d.  (Tufts  College),  ph.d.  (Har- 
vard University),  litt.d.  (Portia),  ll.d.  (Boston  University, 
Colgate  University,  Northeastern  University,  Rhode  Island 
State  College,  St.  Lawrence  University) ,  Medford  1951 

Mrs.  Joseph  Swan  Leach,  Walpole  1952 

Ralph   Fred  Taber,   b.s.    (Massachusetts   State   College) ,   a.m. 

(Harvard  University) ,  West  Newton  1952 


6  P.D.  31 

MEMBERS  EX  OFFICIO 

His  Excellency  Maurice  Joseph  TIobin,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Hugh  Potter  Baker,  b,s.  (Michigan  State  College),  m.f.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), D.OEC.  (University  of  Munich),  ll.d.  (Syracuse  University 
and  Rhode  Island  State  College),  President  of  the  College. 

Julius  Ernest  Warren,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  a.m.  (Columbia 
University),  D.sc.  in  ed.  (Boston  University),  ll.d.  (Northeastern 
University),  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Frederick  E.  Cole,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

His  Excellency  Maurice  Joseph  Tobin,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
President. 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  ll.d,  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Framing- 
ham,  Chairm^an. 

James  William  Burke,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Amherst, 
Secretary. 

Robert  Dorman  Hawley,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.b.a. 
(Boston  University) ,  Amherst,  Treasurer. 


Part  II.  7 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  TRUSTEES  1 

COMMITTEE    ON    FACULTY    AND   PROGRAM    OF    STUDY 

Julius  E.  Warren,  Chairman  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

Frank  L.  Boyden  David  J.  Malcolm 

Harry  D.  Brown  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

Leonard  Carmichael  Richard  Saltonstall 

COMMITTEE    ON    EXTENSION    SERVICE 

Mrs.   Elizabeth  L.   McNamara, 

Chairman  Mrs,  Joseph  S.  Leach 

Frank  L.  Boyden  Richard  Saltonstall 

Harry  D.  Brown  Julius  E.  Warren 

Leonard  Carmichael  Frederick  E.  Cole 

COMMITTEE  ON  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

David  J.  Malcolm,  Chairman  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

Alden  C.  Brett  Louis  A.  Webster 

Clifford  C.  Hubbard  Philip  F.  Whitmore 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 

Richard  Saltonstall,  Chairman  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Leach 

Frank  L.  Boyden  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

Harry  D.  Brown  Louis  A.  Webster 

COMMITTEE  ON  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Philip  F.  Whitmore,  Chairman  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

Alden  C,  Brett  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Leach 

Leonard  Carmichael  David  J.  Malcolm 

John  W.  Haigis  Ralph  F.  Taber 

COMMITTEE    ON    FINANCE 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett,  Chairman  Richard  Saltonstall 

Alden  C.  Brett  Ralph  F.  Taber 

John  W.  Haigis  Philip  F.  Whitmore 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

Ralph  F.  Taber,  Chairm-an 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

John  W.  Haigis  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch,  Chairman 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett  David  J.  Malcolm 

Harry  D.  Brown  Philip  F.  Whitmore 

^  The  President  of  the  College  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  are  ex-officio  members 
of  each  committee. 


EMERITI 


Alexander   Edmond   Cance,   a.b.    (Macalester   College),   m.a.,   ph.d. 
(University  of  Wisconsin) ,  Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Joseph  Scudder  Chamberlain,  b.s.,  m.s.   (Iowa  State  College) ,  ph.d. 
(Johns  Hopkins  University) ,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Walter  Winfred  Chenoweth,  b.s.,  a.b.,  m.s.  (Valparaiso  University), 
Professor  of  Horticulture  Manufactures,  Emeritus. 

Henry  Torsey  Fernald,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Maine),  ph.d.  (Johns 
Hopkins  University) ,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Emeritus. 

John  Cameron  Graham,  b.s.  agr.    (University  of  Wisconsin) ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Poultry  Htisbandry,  Emeritus. 

Henri  Darwin  Haskins,  b.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Professor 
of  Agricidtural  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Arthur  KenYon  Harrison,  m.l.a.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Pro- 
fessor of  Landscape  Architecture,  Emeritus. 

Mrs.  Annette  Turner  Herr,  b.s.,  m.a.   (Columbia  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Extension  Home  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Edward  Bertram  Holland,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.   (Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege) ,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Fred  Chester  Kenney,  Treasurer,  Emeritus. 

Fred   Winslow   Morse,   b.s.,   m.s.    (Worcester   Polytechnic   Institute), 

Research  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Fred  Coleman  Sears,  b.s.,  m.s.,  sc.d.    (Kansas  Agricultural  College), 
Professor  of  Pomology,  Emeritus. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Hugh  Potter  Baker,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  m.f.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), d.oec.  (University  of  Munich),  LL.D.  (Syracuse  University 
and  Rhode  Island  State  College) ,  President  of  the  College. 

South     College 

James  William  Burke,  b.s,  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Secretary 
of  the  College.  South  College 

George  Edward  Emery,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Field  Secre- 
tary and  Executive  Secretary,  Associate  Alumni.         Memorial  Hall 

Affie  May  Cook,  Secretary  to  the  President.  South  College 

Kathleen  Tully,  a.b.    (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  College  Editor. 

South  College 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 

Edna  Lucy  Skinner,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Columbia  University) ,  m.ed.  (Michigan 
State  Normal  College) ,  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Head  of 
Division;  Adviser  of  Women.  South  College 

Marshall  Olin  Lanphear,  b.s.,  m.s  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Registrar.  South  College 

Grace  Elizabeth  Gallond,  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  South  College 

OFFICE  OF  ADVISER  OF  WOMEN 

Edna  Lucy  Skinner,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Columbia  University),  m.ed.  (Michigan 
State  Normal  College),  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Head  of 
Division;  Adviser  of  Women  South  College 

Mrs.  Lynnette  Hearon  Speer,  b.s.  (University  of  Cincinnati),  m.a. 
(Columbia  University) ,  Associate  Adviser  of  Women. 

South  College 

OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Fred  John  Sievers,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station.  East  Experiment  Station 

Edwin'  Francis  Gaskill,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Head  of  Ex- 
perim^ent  Station  Service.  East  Experiment  Station 

F.  Ethel  Felton,  a.b.  (Smith  College),  Experiment  Station  Editor. 

East  Experiment  Station 

Margaret  Helen  O'Donnell,  Secretary  to  the  Director. 

East  Experiment  Station 
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OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

WiLLARD  Anson  Munson,  b.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College),  Director 
of  Extension  Service.  South  College 

Earle  Stanton  Carpenter,  b.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College),  M.S. 
(Iowa  State  College) ,  Secretary  of  Extension  Service.   South  College 


OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  SHORT  COURSES 

Roland  Hale  Verbeck,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Director  of 
Short  Courses.  South  College 


BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Robert  Dorman  Hawley,  b.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.b.a. 
(Boston  University),  Treasurer  of  the  College.  South  College 

John  Kirkpatrick  Broadfoot,  Assistant  Treasurer  South  College 

Gunnar  Emanuel  Erickson,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Busi- 
ness Officer.  South  College 

Clarence  Alonzo  Jewett,  Superintendent  of  Buildings.     Power  Plant 
Lionel  George  David,  Engineer.  Power  Plant 

Walter  Oscar  Johnson,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Manager  of 
the  Boarding  Hall.  Draper  Hall 

Donald  Paul  Hawley,  Manager  of  the  College  Store.         North  College 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

*Emory  Ellsworth  Grayson,  b.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  D/- 
rector  of  Placement.  South  College 

Guy  Victor  Glatfelter,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College) ,  M.S.  (Iowa 
State  College) ,  Acting  Director  of  Placement.  South  College 

Margaret  Pomeroy  Hamlin,  b.a.   (Smith  College),  Placement  Officer 
for  Women.  South  College 

STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

'■Ernest  James  Radcliffe,  m.b.,  m.d.  (University  of  Toronto) ,  Profes- 
sor of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student  Health. 

William  Leland  Holt,  a.b.,  m.d.   (Harvard  University),  Professor  of 
Hygiene  and  Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Student  Health. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Eleanor  Doris  Daiute,  m.d.  (Middlesex  University) ,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Hygiene.  Infirmary 
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LIBRARY 

Basil  Boise  Wood,  a.b.  (Brown  University) ,  Librarian.      Goodell  Library 

Lois  Almina  Bitler,  b.a.  (Smith  College),  Library  Assistant. 

Goodell  Library 

Mrs.  Frances  Davison  Callahan,  b.s.,  b.l.a.   (Syracuse  University), 
Library  Assistant.  Goodell  Library 

'■""Hermon  Ulysses  Goodell,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Library 
Assistant.  Goodell  Library 

Mrs.  Lena  Chapman  Mory,  Library  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Circulation. 

Goodell    Library 

Marie  Johanne  van  Wieren,  b.s.  (Simmons  College) ,  Library  Assistant. 

Goodell  Library 
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FACULTY  OF  RESIDENT 
INSTRUCTION 


Hugh  Potter  Baker,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  m.f.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), D.OEC.  (University  of  Munich),  ll.d.  (Syracuse  University 
and  Rhode  Island  State  College) ,  President  of  the  College. 

South  College 

William  Lawson  Machme^,  a.b.,  m.a.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College), 
D.ED,  (American  International  College) ,  Dean  of  the  College  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  South  College 

George  William  Alderman,  b.a,  (WiUiams  College),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics.  Physics  Laboratory 

Charles  Paul  Alexander,  b.s.,  ph.d.  (Cornell  University),  Professor 
of  Entomology  and  Head  of  Department.  Fernald  Hall 

Doric  Alviani,  mus.b.,  ed.m.  (Boston  University),  Instructor  in  Music. 

Memorial  Hall 

Allen  Emil  Andersen,  a.b.,  m.a.  (University  of  Nebraska),  ph.d. 
"(Harvard  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Building 

William  Henry  Armstrong,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
M.L.A.c.p.  (Harvard  University) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical 
Drawing.  Stockbridge  Hall 

fLoRiN  Earl  Ball,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education. 

Luther  Banta,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Professor  Potdtry 
Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

RoLLiN  Hayes  Barrett,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut),  m.s.  (Cornell 
University) ,  Professor  of  Farm  Management.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Lawrence  Matthews  Bartlett,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege) ,  Instructor  in  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

Mrs.  Katherine  Doran  Barton,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Instructor  in  Home  Ecojtomics.  Flint  Laboratory 

John  Hiram  Blair,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Wesleyan  University),  Instructor  in 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Marshall  Hall 

Lyle  Lincoln  Blundell,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture and  Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Wilder  Hall 

Harold  Danforth  Boutelle,  b.s.,  c.e.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Mathematics  Building 

Leon  Alson  Bradley,  b.s.  (Wesleyan  University),  ph.d.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity) ,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Head  of  Department. 

Marshall  Hall 

Lawrence  Elliott  Briggs,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 
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Mildred  Briggs,  a.b.  (DePauw  University),  m.s.  (Iowa  State  College), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Mrs.  Kathereste  Mayer  Bullis,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Mount  Holyoke  College) , 
Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Theodore  Cuyler  Caldwell,  b.a.  (College  of  Wooster),  m.a.  (Har- 
vard University),  PH.D.  (Yale  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
History  and  Sociology.  Chapel 

Frank  Thomas  Canavan,  Superintendent  of  Dairy  Manufactjires. 

Flint  Laboratory 

Alexander  Edmond  Cance,  a.b.  (Macalester  College),  m.a.,  ph.d. 
(University  of  Wisconsin) ,  Professor  of  Economics.       North  College 

Harold  Whiting  Cary,  a.b.  (Williams  College),  a.m.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), PH.D.    (Yale  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Chapel 

Orton  Loring  Clark,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Associate 
Professor  of  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

'•■Richard  Mowry  CoL^x^ELL,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Rhode  Island  State  College), 
Instructor  in  Economics. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Mae  Cook,  b.s.  (Battle  Creek  College),  m.s.  (Massachusetts 
State  College) ,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

Nutrition  Laboratory 

Mrs.  Sara  Marion  Co'olidge,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Home  Economics.  South  College 

Guy  Chester  Crampton,  a.b.  (Princeton  University),  m.a.  (Cornell 
University)  ph.d.  (University  of  Berlin),  Professor  of  Insect  Mor- 
phology. Fernald  Hall 

Eleanor  Doris  Daiute,  m.d.  (Middlesex  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Hygiene.  Infirmary 

fLLEWELLYN  LiGHT  Derby,  B.S.  (Springfield  College),  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Education. 

Lawrence  Sumner  Dickinson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) , 
Associate  Professor  of  Agrostology.  Stockbridge  Hall 

'•'Parry  Dodds,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Iowa  State  College) ,  Instructor  in  Agricultural 
Economics. 

Clyde  Walton  Dow,  b.l.l  (Emerson  College),  m.s.  (Massachusetts 
State  College) ,  Instructor  in  English.  Chapel 

'•"Charles  Nelson  DuBois,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Middlebury  College),  Instructor 
in  English. 

William  Burnet  Easton,  Jr.,  ph.b.   (Yale  University),  s.t.m.   (Union 
Theological  Seminary),  Director  of  Religious  Activities. 

North  Collegje 

Th'omas  Woodrow  Eck,  b.a  (Colgate  University),  m.s.  (Massachu- 
setts State  College),  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Walter  Samuel  Eisemenger,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Bucknell  University),  a.m., 
PH.D.  (Columbia  University) ,  Research  Professor  of  Agronomy  and 
Head  of  Department.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Fred  Charles  Ellert,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.a.  (Am- 
herst College) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  German.  Chapel 
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John  Nelson  Everson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

*Carl  Raymond  Fellers,  a.b.  (Cornell  University),  M.S.,  ph.d,  (Rut- 
gers University),  Professor  of  Food  Technology  and  Head  of  De- 
partment. 

Mrs.  Bertha  Eleanor  Fessenden,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Laboratory 
Assistant  in  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Richard  William  Fessenden,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
PH.D.  (Columbia  University),  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chem-istry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

"^'William  Henry  Fitzpatrick,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (Massachusetts  State 
College) ,  Instructor  in  Food  Technology. 

Aldis  El  wood  Flint,  Technical  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall 

''■Richard  Carol  Foley,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Anim-al  Husbandry. 

Charles  Frederic  Fraker,  a.b.  (Colorado  College),  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Har- 
vard University) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages.      Chapel 

Julius  Herman  Frandsen,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Iowa  State  College) ,  Professor  of 
Dairy  Industry  and  Head  of  Department.  Flint  Laboratory 

Arthur  Perkins  French,  b.s,  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s.  (Massa- 
chusetts State  College) ,  Professor  of  Pomology  and  Plant  Breeding. 

French  Hall 

George  Edward  Gage,  a.b.  (Clark  University) ,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity) ,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiology  and  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Physiology.  Marshall  Hall 

Philip  Lyle  Gamble,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Wesleyan  University),  ph.d.  (Cornell 
University),  Professor  of  Economics  and  Head  of  Department. 

North  College 

Mary  Ellen  Monica  Garvey,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall 

Harry  Newton  Glick,  a.b.  (Bridgewater  College) ,  a.m.  (Northwestern 
University)  ph.d.   (University  of  Illinois),  Professor  of  Psychology. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Stowell  Coolidge  Coding,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  a.m.  (Harvard 
University) ,  ph.d.  (University  of  Wisconsin) ,  Associate  Professor 
of  French  and  Music.  Chapel 

Maxwell  Henry  Goldberg,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.a., 
PH.D.   (Yale  University) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.         Chapel 

Mrs.  Colette  Leonide  Goldstein,  bachelier-es-lettres,  Paris; 
bachelier-es-sciences,  Marseille,  Instructor  in  French.  Chapel 

Clarence  Everett  Gordon,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College  and  Bos- 
ton University)  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Columbia  University),  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy;  Head  of  Division  of  Physical  and  Biological 
Sciences.  Fernald  Hall 

Harold  Martin  Gore,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Professor  of 
Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Education 
for  Men.  Physical  Education  Building 
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Francis  Friday  Griffiths,  b.s.  (University  "Washington),  M.S.,  ph.d. 
(Massachusetts  State  College),  Professor  of  Food  Technology  and 
Acting  Head  of  Department.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Christian  I.  Gunness,  b.s.  (North  Dakota  Agricultural  College),  Pro- 
fessor of  Engineering  and  Head  of  Department.  Stockbridge  Hall 

'•'Calvin  Siddell  Hannum,  b.s.,  m.s  (Massachusetts  State  College) , 
Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  English. 

'■"Walter  Gould  Hargesheimer,  b.s.,  m.ed.  (University  of  Minnesota), 
Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Vernon  Parker  Helming,  b.a.  (Carleton  College),  ph.d.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  Chapel 

Curry  Starr  Hicks,  b.pd.,  m.ed.  (Michigan  State  Normal  College),  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Ediication  and  Head  of  Division. 

Physical  Education  Building 

fWALTER  Hendricks  Hodge,  a.b.  (Clark  University),  m.s.  (Massachu- 
setts State  College),  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Harvard  University),  Instructor  in 
Botany. 

Robert  Powell  Holdsworth,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  m.f.  (Yale 
University) ,  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Department. 

French  Hall 

William  Leland  Holt,  a.b,,  m.d.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of 
Hygiene  and  Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Student  Health. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Leonta  Gertrude  Horrigan,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.a. 
(Smith  College),  Instructor  in  English.  Chapel 

Samuel  Church  Hubbard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture. 

French  Hall 

Fred  Painter  Jeffrey,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  m.s.  (Massa- 
chusetts State  College) ,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of 
Department.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Irvin  Jones,  Second  Eieutenant,  Corps  of  Military  Police,  aus..  Assistant 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  Drill  Hall 

Arthur  Nelson  Julian,  a.b.  (Northwestern  University),  Professor  of 
German.  Chapel 

'•'Sidney  William  Kaufman,  b.s.,  m.ed.  (Springfield  College),  In- 
structor in  Physical  Education. 

Jay  Henry  Korson,  b.s.  (Villanova  College),  m.a.  (Yale  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology.  Chapel 

William  Henry  Lachman,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College) , 
Instructor  in  Olericulture.  French  Hall 

Florence  May  Lane,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Technical  As- 
sistant in  Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall 

Marshall  Olin  Lanphear,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Registrar  and  Professor  in  charge  of  Freshman  Orientation  Course. 

South  College 

John  Beckley  Lentz,  a.b.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College),  v.m.d. 
(University  of  Pennsylvania) ,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and 
Head  of  Department.  Paige  Laboratory 
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Harry  Gotfred  Lindquist,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.s. 
(University  of  Maryland),  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying. 

Flint  Laboratory 

Adrian  Herve  Lindsey,  b.s.  (University  of  Illinois),  m.s.,  ph.d.  (Iowa 
State  College) ,  Professor  of  Agrictdtiiral  Economics  and  Head  of 
Department  of  Agric?dtural  Economics  and  Farm  Management. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Herman  Karl  Lutge,  ph.d.  (University  of  Wurzburg) ,  Instructor  in 
German.  Chapel 

'^Charles  Collis  Lyle,  Jr.,  a.b.,  m.a.  (Cornell  University),  Instrtictor 
in  Germ.an. 

Alexander  Anderson  Mackimmie,  a.b.  (Princeton  University),  m.a. 
(Columbia  University) ,  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology;  Head  of 
Department:  Head  of  Division  of  Liberal  Arts.  Chapel 

*Walter  Arnold  Maclinn,  b.s.,  ph.d.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
M.S.  (Oregon  State  College) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Technology. 

Mary  Jean  McNamara,  b.a.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Instructor 
in  English.  Chapel 

Miner  John  Markuson,  b.s.  (University  of  Minnesota),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

"George  Andrews  Marstion,  b.s.,  c.e.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute) ,  M.S.  (University  of  Iowa) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering. 

Oreana  Alma  Merriam,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont) ,  M.S.  (Massachu- 
setts State  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Hovie  Economics. 

Flint  Laboratory 

Walter  McKinley  Miller,  ph.b.  (Lafayette  College),  m.a.  (Pennsyl- 
vania State  College),  ph.d.  (University  of  Illinois),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics.  Mathematics  Building 

Frank  Martin  Mohler,  a.b,,  ll.d.  (Washburn  College),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History.  Chapel 

Frank  Cochrane  Moore,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College) ,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Head  of  Department.  Mathematics  Building 

Claude  Cassell  Neet,  a.b.  (University  of  California),  m.a.,  ph.d. 
(Clark  University) ,  Professor  of  Psychology.  Stockbridge  Hall 

John  Baxter  Newlon,  Instrtictor  in  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

William  Gregory  O'Donnell,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  m.a., 
PH.D.  (Yale  University) ,  Instrtictor  in  English.  Chapel 

Albert  Vincent  Osmun,  b.agr,  (Connecticut  State  College),  b.s.,  m.s. 
(Massachusetts  State  College),  b.s.  (Boston  University),  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Head  of  Department.  Clark  Hall 

'■■Raymond  Herman  Otto,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.l.a. 
(Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Head  of  Department. 

Ransom  Clayton  Packard,  b.s.a.  (Toronto  University),  m.s.  (Massa- 
chusetts State  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall 
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Mrs.  Gertrude  Hadro  Parkinson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State 
College) ,  Instructor  in  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

'•'Ernest  Milford  Parrott,  b.s.  (Union  University),  m.s.  (Massachu- 
setts State  College),  ph.d.  (University  of  Missouri),  Instructor  in 
Chemistry. 

Clarence  Howard  Parsons,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) , 
Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Superintendent  of 
Farm.  Stockbridge  Halt 

Charles  Adams  Peters,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  ph.d.  (Yale 
University) ,  Professor  of  Inorganic  and  Soil  Chemistry, 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

John  Joseph  Powers,  b.s  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Instructor  in 
Food  Technology.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Wallace  Frank  Powers,  a.b.,  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Clark  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  and  Head  of  Department.  Physics  Laboratory 

Walter  Everett  Prince,  ph.b.,  a.m.  (Brown  University),  Professor  of 
English.  Chapel 

Albert  William  Purvis,  a.b.  (University  of  New  Brunswick),  m.ed., 
D.ED.   (Harvard  University)   Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

George  Frederick  Pushee,  Instructor  in  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

'•'Ernest  James  Radcliffe,  m.b.,  m.d.  (University  of  Toronto) ,  Professor 
of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Departm-ent  of  Student  Health. 

Frank  Prentice  Rand,  a.b.  (Williams  College),  a.m.  (Amherst  Col- 
lege) ,  Professor  of  English;  Head  of  Department  of  Languages  and 
Literature.  Chapel 

"Arnold  Densmore  Rhodes,  b.s.    (University  of  New  Hampshire), 
m.f.  (Yale  University) ,  Instructor  in  Forestry. 

Victor  Arthur  Rice,  b.s.  (North  Carolina  State  College),  m.agr. 
(Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry;  Head 
of  Department ;  Head  of  Division  of  Agriculture.      Stockbridge  Hall 

tJosEPH  Harry  Rich,  b.s.,  m.s.  (New  York  State  College  of  Forestry), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry. 

"'Francis  James  Riel,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Instructor 
in  Physical  Education. 

Walter  Stuntz  Ritchie,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  College),  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Uni- 
versity of  Missouri) ,  Goessfnann  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of 
Department.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Oliver  Cousens  Roberts,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.s.  (Uni- 
versity of  Illinois) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology.     French  Hall 

James  Robertson,  Jr.,  b.arch.  (Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Wilder  Hall 

Joseph  Richard  Rogers,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building. 

"■'Charles  James  Rohr,  ph.d.  (Johns  Hopkins  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Political  Econo^ny. 

Donald  Ernest  Ross,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Instructor  in 
Floriculture  and  Greenhouse  Foreman.  French  Hall 
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William  Harold  Ross,  b.a.,  m.a.  (AmPierst  College),  ph.d.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics.  Physics  Laboratory 
Mrs.  Edith  Sebastyen  Rostasa,  certificat  d'etudes,    (Gymnase  de 
Jeunes    Filles,    Lausanne) ;    diploma,    (Philosophische    Fakultat    der 
Universitat  in  Wien) ;  M.S.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Instructor 
in  French.  Chapel 
James  John  Rumpler,  b.s  (University  of  Cincinnati) ,  Second  Lieuten- 
ant, Cavalry  National  Guard,  U.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics.                                                                    Drill  Hall 
WiNSL'Ow   Edwin   Ryan,   b.s.    (Massachusetts   State   College),   Captain 
Cavalry  Reserve,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  Head 
of  Division.                                                                                  Drill  Hall 
William  Crocker  Sanctuary,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry.                                  Stockbridge  Hall 
Winifred  Schoenleber,  b.s.    (New  Jersey  College  for  Women),  In- 
structor in  Physical  Education.                                                 Drill  Hall 
Norman  James  Schoonmaker,  b.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  In- 
structor in  Mathematics.                                        Mathematics  Building 
fpRANK  Robert  Shaw,  b.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College),  ph.d.   (Cor- 
nell University) ,  Instructor  in  Entomology  and  Beekeeping. 
Edna  Lucy  Skinner,  B.s. ,  M.A.  (Columbia  University),  m.ed.  (Michigan 
State   Normal   College) ,   Professor   of  Home   Economics,   Head   of 
Division;  Adviser  of  Women.                                             South  College 
fHAROLD  William  Smart,  ll.b.    (Boston  University),  a.b.    (Amherst 

College) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 
J.  Harold  Smith,  b.s.,  m.a.  (University  of  Utah) ,  ph.d.  (University  of 
Wisconsin) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 
Lemuel  Fish  Smith,  a.b.  (William  Jewell  College) ,  m.s.  (University  of 
Chicago) ,  D.sc.  (Kalamazoo  College) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try. Goessmann  Laboratory 
Marion  Estelle  Smith,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  ph.d. 
(University  of  Illinois),  Technical  Assistant  in  Entomology. 

Fernald  Hall 
Samuel  Peaslee  Snow,  b.s.,  b.l.a.   (Massachusetts  State  College),  In- 
structor in  Horticulture.  Wilder  Hall 
Grant  Bingeman  Snyder,  b.s.a.  (University  of  Toronto) ,  m.s.  (Michi- 
gan State  College),  Professor  of  Olericulture  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment. French  Hall 
Mrs.  Lynnette  Hearon  Speer,  b.s.   (University  of  Cincinnati),  m.a. 
(Columbia  University),  Associate  Adviser  of  Women. 

South  College 
Thomas  Sproston,  Jr.,  b.s.  (Syracuse  University),  ph.d.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany.  Clark  Hall 
Harvey  Leroy  Sweetman,  b.s.   (Colorado  State  College),  M.S.    (Iowa 
State  College),  ph.d.   (Massachusetts  State  College),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Entomology.                                                           Fernald  Hall 
John  David  Swenson,  b.s.   (New  York  University),  m.a.    (Columbia 
University) ,  Instructor  in  Engineering.                       Stockbridge  Hall 
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William  Henry  Tague,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Charles  Hiram  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Clark  Leonard  Thayer,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Professor 
of  Floriculture  and  Head  of  Department.  French  Hall 

Mrs.  Emily  Perry  Thies,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  Laboratory  As- 
sistant in  Home  Economics.  Abigail  Adams  Hall 

Ray  Ethan  Torrey,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.a.,  ph.d. 
(Harvard  University) ,  Professor  of  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Ruth  Jane  Totman,  b.s.  (New  Jersey  College  for  Women),  m.ed. 
(University  of  Pittsburgh),  Physical  Director  for  Women. 

Drill  Hall 

Jay  R  Traver,  b.a.,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

Reuben  Edwin  Trippensee,  b.s,  (Michigan  State  College),  M.S.,  ph.d. 
(University  of  Michigan),  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management. 

French  Hall 

Frederick  Sherman  Troy,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.a. 
(Amherst  College) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Chapel 

Alden  Parker  Tuttle,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  M.S.  (Penn- 
sylvania State  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening. 

French  Hall 

Ralph  Albert  Van  Meter,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s.  (Massa- 
chusetts State  College) ,  ph.d.  (Cornell  University) ,  Professor  of 
Pomology;  Head  of  Department;  Head  of  Division  of  Horticulture. 

French  Hall 

Henry  Leland  Varley,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Wesleyan  University),  Instrtictor 
in  English.  Chapel 

William  Gould  Vinal,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Harvard  University) ,  ph.d.  (Brown 
University) ,  Professor  of  N attire  Education.  Fernald  Hall 

John  Henry  Vondell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Lowell  Eugene  Walters,  b.s.  (Oklahoma  Agricultural  College),  m.s. 
(Massachusetts  State  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. Stockbridge  Hall 

"'Arthur  Leonard  Wannlund,  Jr.,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Laboratory  Assistant  in  Physics. 

WiNTHROP  Selden  Welles,  B.S.  (University  of  Illinois),  m.ed.  (Har- 
vard University) ,  Professor  of  Education  and  Head  of  Depart- 
Tuent.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Shirley  Winsberg,  b.s.  (University  of  Illinois) ,  m.s.  (Wellesley  College) , 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education.  Drill  Hall 

Gilbert  Llewellyn  Woodside,  b.a.  (DePauw  University) ,  m.a.,  ph.d. 
(Harvard  University) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology.       Fernald  Hall 

tJoHN  Michael  Zak,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College,)  Instrtictor 
in  Agronomy. 
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TEACHING  FELLOWS 

Barbara  Brown,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire),  Teaching  Fellow 
in  Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall 

Mary  Louise  Buckmaster,  b.s.  (Akron  University),  Teaching  Fellow 
in  Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall 

George  Conrad  Claver,  Jr.,  a.b.  (Hope  College),  Teaching  Fellow  in 
Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Mrs.  Katherine  O'Brien  Esselen,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege) ,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Home  Econom^ics  Nutrition. 

Nutrition  Laboratory 

Louise  Mary  Haley,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Teaching  Fellow 
in  Educatiion.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Marjolaine  Anne  Kegugh,  a.b.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Education.  Chapel 

Urbano  Carlo  Pozzani,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Chem^istry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Abraham  John  Thottungal,  b.s.  (University  of  Madras),  b.d,  (Mc- 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary),  s.t.m.  (Hartford  Seminary  Founda- 
tion) ,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Elizabeth  Keith  Wheeler,  b.s.  (Wayne  University) ,  Teaching  Fellow 
in  Home  Economics  Njitrition.  Nutrition  Laboratory 


EXTENSION  SERVICE  STAFF 


WiLLARD  Anson  Munson,  b.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College),  Director 
of  Extension  Service.  South  College 

Arthur  Bishop  Beaumont,  b.s.    (Kentucky  State  University),  ph.d. 
(Cornell  University),  Extension  Soil  Conservationist. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Ellsworth  William  Bell,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  m.s.  (Uni- 
versity of  Vermont),  Extension  Economist.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Beatrice  Eleanor  Billings,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  m.a.  (Columbia 
University) ,  State  Home  Demonstration  Leader.  South  College 

Tena  Bishop,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College),  Assistant  State 
Club  Leader.  South  College 

Oran   Cecil  Boyd,  b.s.agr.    (Oklahoma   Agricultural   College),   ph.d. 
(Cornell  University) ,  Extension  Plant  Pathologist.  Clark  Hall 

Fayette  Hinds  Branch,  b.s.  (Cornell  University) ,  Extension  Economist, 
Far^n  Management.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Earle  Stanton  Carpenter,  b.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.s. 
(Iowa  State  College) ,  Secretary  of  Extension  Service.       South  College 

William  Richardson  Cole.   Extension  Food  Technologist. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Arnold  Mearns  Davis,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Assistant  Ex- 
tension Horticulturist.  French  Hall 

James  Wilson  Dayton,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  State  County 
Agent  Leader.  South  College 

Llewellyn  Light  Derby,  b.s.   (Springfield  College),  Extension  Editor, 
Emergency  Farm  Labor.  South  College 

Ralph  Wilfred  Donaldson,  a.b.  (Acadia  University) ,  b.s. a.  (Toronto 
University)  ,  Extension  Agronoviist.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Carlton  Case  Ellis,  b.s.,  m.s.    (University  of  Connecticut),  d.v.m., 
ph.d.    (Cornell  University) ,  Extension  Poultry  Pathologist. 

Paige  Laboratory 

Clifford  J.  Fawcett,  b.s.   (Ohio  State  University),  Extension  Animal 
Htcsbandm^an.  Stockbridge  Hall 

May  Estella  Foley,  b.s.    (Michigan  State  College),   m.a.    (Columbia 
University),  Extension  Nutritionist.  South  College 

Marion  Emma  Forbes,  b.s.   (Framingham  State  Teachers  College) ,  As- 
sistant State  Club  Leader.  South  College 

Wellesley  Carl  Harrington,  m.e.    (Cornell  University),  Extension 
Agricultural  Engineer.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Mrs.  Harriet  Julia  Haynes,  b.s.    (Columbia  University),  Extension 
Economist,  Home  Management.  South  College 

Barbara   Higgins,  b.s.    (University   of   Maine),   Home   Demonstration 
Agent  at  Large,  South  College 
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Horace  Manfred  Jones,  b.s.  (South  Dakota  State  College),  State  Club 
Leader.  South  College 

Gay  Tetley  Klein,  b.s.    (University  of  Missouri),  m.s.    (Kansas  State 
College),  Extension  Poultry  Husbandman.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Mrs.  N.  May  Larson,  b.s.  (University  of  "Wisconsin),  m.s.   (Iowa  State 
College),  Extension  Specialist,  Child  Development  and  Family  Life. 

South  College 

Harley  Alanson  Leland,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont),  Assistant  State 
Club  Leader.  South  College 

Lawrence  Vernelle  Loy,  b.s.,  m.s.   (Iowa  State  College),  Extension 
Specialist  in  Commjmity  Organization  and  Recreation. 

South  College 

H.  Ruth  McIntire,  b.s.    (Cornell  University),  Extension  Specialist  in 
Recreation.  South  College 

Roy  Edgar  Moser,  b.s.   (Ohio  State  University),  m.s.   (Cornell  Univer- 
sity) ,  Extension  Economist,  Farm  Management.         Stockbridge  Hall 

Juliette  Ingebord  Myren,  b.s.,  m.s.    (University  of  Minnesota),  Ex- 
tension Specialist,  Home  Furnishings.  South  College 

Earle    Harrison    Nodine,    b.s.    (University   of    Connecticut),    m.ed. 
(Springfield  College),  Assistant  State  Club  Leader.        South  College 

Grunow  Otto  Oleson,  b.s,,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Extension 
Editor.  South  College 

Mrs.  Esther  Cooley  Page,  b.s.  (Montana  State  College),  Extension  Spe- 
cialist, Clothing.  South  College 

Sumner  Rufus  Parker,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  State  Leader 
of  Agriculttiral  Adjustment  Program.  South  College 

Robert   Brown   Parmenter,   b.s.    (University   of   Maine),   Extension 
Forester.  French  Hall 

Mrs.  Janet  Maud  Scott,  Extension  Editor.  South  College 

'•■John  Wallace  Spaven,  b.s.  (Cornell  University) ,  Extension  Editor. 

Wilbur  Herman  Thies,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  Extension 
Horticulturist.  French  Hall 

George  William  Westcott,  b.s.,  m.s.   (Iowa  State  College),  Extension 
Econontist,  Agricultural  Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 


AGENTS   WITH   HEADQUARTERS   IN   COUNTIES 
BERKSHIRE  COUNTY,  PITTSFIELD 

Ellen  Agnes  Isham,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont),  Assistant  Club 
Agent. 

Robert  Kendall  Marsh,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Club 
Agent. 

Frank  Albert  Skogsberg,  b.v.a.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Agri- 
cultural Agent. 

Evelyn  Mary  Streeter,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Home  Demonstration 
Agent. 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY,  SEGREGANSET 

Blanche  Woodbury  Eames,  b.s,  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College), 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Charles  Whitcomb  Harris,  Jr.,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Agricultural  Agent. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Staples,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Asso- 
ciate Club  Agent. 

Harold  Oliver  Woodward,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut) ,  Associate 
Agrictdtural  Agent. 

Edwin  Rudolph  Wyeth,  b.a.s.  (Harvard  University),  Club  Agent. 

CAPE  COD,  BARNSTABLE 

Mrs.  Maude  Sybil  Eshbach,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Assistant  Club 
Agent. 

Mary  Gilmore  Flint,  b.s.  (Columbia  University),  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent. 

Bertram  Tomlinson,  Agricultural  Agent. 

ESSEX  COUNTY,  HATHORNE 

Calton  Oliver  Cartwright,  b.v.a.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege) ,  Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 

Byron  Earle  Colby,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire),  Club  Agent. 

Margaret  Mary  Fitzpatrick,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege) ,  Assistant  Club  Agent. 

fKATHERiNE  May  Lawler,  B.S.  (Simmons  College),  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent. 

Ethel  May  Moore,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College),  Acting 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Francis  Chauncey  Smith,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Agricultural 
Agent. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  GREENFIELD 

Rosalie  Agnes  Beaubien,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Home 
Dem^onstration  Agent. 

Stanley  Lyman  Burt,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Agricultural 
Agent. 

Susan  Micka,  b.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College),  Club  Agent. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Rosberry,  b.s.  (Nasson  College),  Assistant  Club 
Agent. 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY,  WEST  SPRINGFIELD 

Laurence  Baker  Boston,  Director,  Coimty  Extension  Service. 

Jean  Ellen  Brown,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Club  Agent. 

Paul  Everett  Browne,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine) ,  Agricultural  Agent. 

Donald  Tracy  Donnelly,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Extension 
Editor. 

Molly  Margaret  Higgins,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College), 
Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Mrs.  Goldie  S.  Parks,  b.s,  (University  of  Washington) ,  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent. 
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HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY,  NORTHAMPTON 

Sally  Isabel  Gibson,  b.s.  (Cornell  University) ,  Home  Demonstration 
Agent. 

Marjorie  Jay  Hall,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College),  Associ- 
ate Club  Agent, 

Allen  Sandford  Leland,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Agricul- 
tural Agent. 

Donald  Young  Stiles,  b.s.   (University  of  Vermont),  Club  Agent. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY,  CONCORD 

Mrs.  Priscilla  Davis  Beebe,  b.s.  (Boston  University),  Associate  Club 
Agent. 

Mrs.  Alice  Weatherston  Brown,  b.s.  (Buffalo  State  Teachers  College), 
Associate  Club  Agent. 

Herbert  Augustine  Brown,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Associ- 
ate Agricultural  Agent. 

George  Edwin  Erickson,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  CluJ? 
Agent. 

Dorothea  Katherine  Harrison,  a.b.,  m.l.a.,  (Smith  College),  County 
Garden  Supervisor. 

Allister  Francis  MacDougall,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Di- 
rector and  Agricultural  Agent. 

Edith  Louise  West,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Home  Demonstration 
Agent. 

Dorothy  May  White,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire),  Assistant 
Club  Agent. 

NORFOLK  COUNTY,  WALPOLE 

Catherine  Cook,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College) ,  m.ed. 
(Boston  University) ,  Associate  Chib  Agent. 

Frank  Leslie  Davis,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Agricultural 
Agent. 

Mrs.  Enith  Blodgett  Seaver,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege) ,  Assistant ^  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Gould  Shufelt,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College), 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Huron  Maybee  Smith,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  Club  Agent. 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY,  BROCKTON 

James  Richard  Beattie,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire), 
Associate  Agriculttiral  Agent. 

Joseph  True  Brown,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire),  Agricultural 
Agent. 

Robert  Bruce  Ewing,  Club  Agent. 

Mrs.  Norma  Hedlund  Johnson,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Assistant  Club  Agent. 

Mrs.  Doris  Marie  Loomer,  b.s.  (Purdue  University),  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent. 

Mabel  Dorcas  Mason,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College),  Asso- 
ciate Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
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WORCESTER  COUNTY,  WORCESTER 
Mrs.  Gladys  Goldthorpe  Atkins,  b.s.    (University  of  Connecticut), 

Associate  Hmne  Demonstration  Agent. 
Leon  Otis  Marshall,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine),  Club  Agent. 
Gardner  Clyde  Norcross,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Associate 

Agricultural  Agent. 
Mrs,  Elvi  Davis  Salmela,  b.s.    (Framingham  State  Teachers  College), 

Assistant  Club  Agent. 
Walter  Bruce  Shaw,  Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 
Dorothea  Florentina  Smalley,  b.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College), 

Assistant  Club  Agent. 
Jane  Harriet  Sroczynski,  b.s.    (Framingham  State  Teachers  College), 

Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Mildred  Caroline  Thomas,  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Herbert  Sidney  Vaughan,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Manager 

and  Agricultural  Agent. 
Walter  Drury   Weeks,   b.s.,   m.s.    (University   of   New   Hampshire), 

PH.D.   (Massachusetts  State  College),  Associate  Agricultural  Agent. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  STAFF 


Fred  John  SmvERS,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station.  East  Experiment  Station 

John  Geddie  Archibald,  b.s.  (Toronto  University) ,  m.s.  (Massachusetts 
State  College) ,  Research  'Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

John  Searls  Bailey,  b.s.   (Michigan  State  College),  m.s.    (Iowa  State 

College),  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Pomology.       French  Hall 

William  Bernard  Becker,  b.s.  (New  York  State  College  of  Forestry), 

M.S.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Research  Assistant  in  Entomology. 

Fernald  Hall 
Emmett  Bennett,  b.s.    (Ohio  State  University),  m.s.    (Massachusetts 
State  College) ,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Goessm-ann  Laboratory 
*Paul  Frederick  Bobula,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  M.S.  (Ohio 
State  University),  Research  Assistant  in  Nursery  Culture. 

Waltham  Field  Station 
Arthur  Israel  Bourne,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  Research  Professor 
of  Entomology.  Fernald  Hall 

Alfred  Alexander  Brown,  b.s.  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  As- 
sistant Research  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
William   George  Colby,  b.s.a.    (University  of  Illinois),   m.s.,  ph.d. 
(Rutgers  University) ,  Research  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
Charles  Richard  Creek,  b.s.a.,  m.s.a.   (Purdue  University) ,  Assistant 
Research  Professor  of  Agrictdtural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
^Chester  Ellsworth  Cross,  b.s.,  m.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College), 
PH.D.  (Harvard  University),  Assistant  Research  Professor. 

Cranberry  Station 
Paul  Wheeler  Dempsey,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Assistant 
Research  Professor  of  Horticulture,  Waltham  Field  Station,  Waltham 
"'Edward  Boyce  Donnelly,  Technical  Assistant  in  Florictilture. 

Waltham  Field  Station 
William  Leonard  Doran,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Re- 
search Professor  of  Botany.  Clark  Hail 
Walter  Samuel  Eisenmenger,  b.s.,  m.s.   (Bucknell  University),  a.m., 
PH.D.  (Columbia  University),  Research  Professor  of  Agronomy  and 
Head  of  Department.                                                     Stockbridge  Hall 
William  Brigham  Esselen,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.    (Massachusetts  State 
College) ,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 
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F.  Ethel  Felton,  a.b.  (Smith  College),  Experiment  Station  Editor. 

East  Experiment  Station 

'•■■Ralph  Lyle  France,  b.s.  (University  o£  Delaware),  m.s,  (Massachu- 
setts State  College) ,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Henry  James  Franklin,  b.s.,  ph.d.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  R^- 
search  Professor;  Head  of  Cranberry  Station.  East  "Wareham 

'■"Monroe  Edward  Freeman,  a.b,,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University  of  Minne- 
sota), Research  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

James  Everard  Fuller,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Colorado  College) ,  ph.d.  (Yale 
University),  Research  Professor  of  Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall 

William  Garland,  Technical  Assistant  in  Entomology,  "Waltham  Field 
Station,  "Waltham. 

Edwin  Francis  Gaskill,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Head  of 
Experiment  Station  Service.  East  Experiment  Station 

CoNSTANTiNE  JosEPH  GiLGUT,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Massachusetts  State  College) , 
PH.D.  (Harvard  University) ,  Assistant  Research  Professor  in  Nursery 
Ctdture.  "Waltham  Field  Station,  "Waltham 

Emil  Frederick  Guba,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College)  ph.d.  (Univer- 
sity of  Illinois),  Research  Professor  of  Botany. 

"Waltham  Field  Station,  "Waltham 

Christian  I.  Gunness,  b.s.  (North  Dakota  Agricultural  College),  Re- 
search Professor  of  Agriculttiral  Engineering  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment. Stockbridge  Hall 

Marie  Skarzynska  Gutowska,  Candidate  in  Science,  (University  of 
Kiev),  PH.D.  (University  of  "Warsaw),  Assistant  Research  Professor 
of  Home  Economics  Nutrition.  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Frank  Alfred  Hays,  b.s.  (Oklahoma  Agricultural  College) ,  m.a.  (Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska) ,  ph.d.  (Iowa  State  College) ,  Research  Professor 
of  Potiltry  Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Arthur  Dunham  Holmes,  b.s,  (Dartmouth  College),  ph.d.  (Johns 
Hopkins  University) ,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Mrs,  Julia  Outhouse  Holmes,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin) , 
PH.D.  (Yale  University),  Research  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Nutrition.  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Carleton  Parker  Jones,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Tufts  College) ,  Assistant  Research 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Linus  Hale  Jones,  b.s.,  m.s,  (Massachusetts  State  College),  ph.d. 
(Rutgers  University),  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Botany. 

Clark  Hall 

Joseph  Lothrop  Kelley,  Technical  Assistant. 

Cranberry  Station,  East  "Wareham 

Clifford  Vaughan  Kightlinger,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Grove  City  College),  R^- 
search  Professor  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Ray  Milton  Koon,  b.s.  (Pennslyvania  State  College) ,  m.s.  (University  of 
Delaware,  Research  Professor  of  Horticulture;  Head  of  Waltham 
Field  Station.  Waltham 

Karol  Joseph  Kucinski,  b.s.,  m.s,  (Massachusetts  State  College) , 
Research  Assistant  in  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 
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'^Arthur  Sidney  Levine,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Food  Technology. 

John  Earl  Willard  McConnell,  b.s.  (Queen's  University),  m.s. 
(Massachusetts  State  College),  Research  Assistant  in  Food  Tech- 
nology. Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Malcolm  Arthur  McKenzie,  ph.b.,  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Brown  University) , 
Research  Professor  of  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Beula  Vera  McKey,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Illinois),  Assistant  Re- 
search Professor  of  Home  Economics  Niitrition. 

Nutrition  Laboratory 

Elaine  Patricia  Miller,  b.a.  (Mount  Holyoke  College),  Research  As- 
sistant in  Agricultural  Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Gladys  Inez  Miner,  Herbarium  Curator.  Clark  Hall 

William  Samuel  Mueller,  b.s.  (University  of  Illinois),  m.s.  (Rutgers 
University),  ph.d.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Assistant  Re- 
search Professor  of  Dairy  Industry.  Flint  Laboratory 

Margaret  Helen  O'Donnell,  Secretary  to  the  Director. 

East  Experiment  Station 

'•'Carl  Olson,  Jr.,  d.v.m.  (Iowa  State  College),  M.S.,  ph.d.  (University 
of  Minnesota) ,  Research  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science. 

Leonard  Raymond  Parkinson,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire), 
Technical  Assistant  in  Home  Economics  'Nutrition. 

Nutrition  Laboratory 

Judith  Esther  Rosenthal,  b.b.a.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York) , 
Laboratory  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Economics.        Stockbridge  Hall 

David  Rozman,  b.s.,  m.a.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  ph.d.  (North- 
western University) ,  Research  Professor  of  Economics.  North  College 

Ruby  Sanborn,  a.b.  (Mount  Holyoke  College),  Research  Assistant  in 
Poultry  Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Jacob  Kingsley  Shaw,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont) ,  M.S.,  ph.d.  (Massa- 
chusetts State  College),  Research  Professor  of  Pomology. 

French  Hall 

Ruth  Evelyn  Sherburne,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Research  Assistant 
in  Economics.  North  College 

'•'Dale  Harold  Sieling,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Kansas  State  College),  ph.d  (Iowa 
State  College) ,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Lawrence  Southwick,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Research  As- 
sistant in  Pomology.  French  Hall 

William  Edward  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  b.s.  (Tufts  College),  M.S.  (Massa- 
chusetts State  College),  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Entomology,  Wal- 
tham  Field  Station.  Waltham 

Mrs.  Anne  Williams  Wertz,  a.b.  (Connecticut  College),  Research  As- 
sistant in  Home  Economics  Nutrition.  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Warren  Draper  Whitcomb,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Re- 
search Professor  of  Entomology,  Waltham  Field  Station.         Waltham 

Harold  Everett  White,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Purdue  University),  Assistant  Re- 
search Professor  of  Floricultiire,  Waltham  Field  Station  Waltham 

Yrant  Missak  Yegian,  b.s,  (Iowa  State  College),  Research  Assistant  in 
Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 
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Helen  Margaret  Young,  b.s.  (Ohio  Universicy) ,  Technical  Assistant  in 
Floriculture,  Waltham  Field  Station.  Waltham 

Robert  Ellsworth  Young,  b.s. a.  (Oklahoma  Agricultural  College), 
M.S.  (Ohio  State  University),  Assist anf  Research  Professor  of  Vege- 
table Gardening,  Waltham  Field  Station.  Waltham 

Heads  of  those  departments  functioning  in  the  Experiment  Station 
although  not  listed  here  are  also  recognized  as  members  of  the  staff. 


REGULATORY  SERVICE  STAFF 

Jessie  Louise  Anderson,  Technical  Assistant,  Seeds. 

West  Experiment  Station 
Kenneth  Lloyd  Bullis,  d.v.m.  (Iowa  State  College),  m.s.   (Massachu- 
setts State  College),  Assistant  Professor,  Poultry  Disease. 

Paige  Laboratory 
Miriam  Keith  Clarke,  a.b.  (Mount  Holyoke  College),  ivi.s.  (Massachu- 
setts State  College) ,  Research  Assistant,  Potdtry  Disease. 

Paige  Laboratory 

'■"Leo  Vincent  Crowley,  b.s.    (Massachusetts   State   College),   Junior 

Chemist  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 
Earle  Bennet  Crosby,  Laboratory  Assistant,  Poultry  Disease. 

Paige  Laboratory 

■•'Howard  Robert  DeRose,  b.s.,  m.s,  (Kansas  State  College),  ph.d. 
(Massachusetts  State  College),  Assistant  Chemist,  Feeds  and  Fer- 
tilizers. 

Oliver  Simeon  Flint,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Assistant 
Professor,  Poultry  Disease.  Paige  Laboratory 

James  Thomas  Howard,  Inspector,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

West  Experiment   Station 

John  William  Kuzmeski,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Senior 
Chemist,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers.  West  Experiment  Station 

Frederick  Adams  McLaughlin,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  As- 
sistant Professor,  Seeds.  West  Experiment  Station 

Joseph  Anthony  Martell,  Laboratory  Assistant,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

West  Experiment  Station 

Henry  Bulkley  Rodman,  ph.d.  (Yale  University),  Junior  Chemist, 
Feeds  and  Fertilizers.  West  Experiment  Station 

Chapman  Tyson  Smith,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Princeton  University) ,  Assistant 
Chemist,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers.  West  Experiment  Station 

Philip  Henry  Smith,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Chief  of 
Laboratory,  Feeds,  Fertilizers,  and  Seeds.         West  Experiment  Station 

Albert  Francis  Spelman,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Assistant 
Chemist,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers.  West  Experiment  Station 

Henry  Van  Roekel,  d.v.m.  (Iowa  State  College),  m.s.  (Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute),  ph.d.  (Yale  University),  Chief  of  Laboratory, 
Poultry  Disease.  Paige  Laboratory 
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INDUSTRIAL  FELLOWS 

Celesta  Margaret  Dubord,  b.s.,  m.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Industrial  Fellow  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 
Pauline  Elizabeth  Edwards,  b.s.  (Florida  State  College  for  Women), 
Industrial  Fellow  in  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 
Angela  Mary  Filios,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Industrial  Fel- 
low in  Food  Technology.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 
Katherine  May  Lawler,  b.s.   (Simmons  College) ,  Industrial  Fellow  in 
Food  Technology.                                       Food  Technology  Laboratory 
George  Edward  Parker,  Industrial  Fellow  in  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Charles  John  Rogers,  b.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College),  Industrial 

Fellow  in  Food  Technology.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Clara  Edith  Weir,  b.h.s.    (Toronto  University),  m.s.    (Massachusetts 

State  College) ,  Industrial  Fellow  in  Home  Economics. 

Nutrition  Laboratory 

Carol  Hazeltine  White,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Industrial 

Fellow  in  Poidtry  Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 


EMPLOYEES  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

WITH  HEADQUARTERS 

AT  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 


Frederick  Eugene  Cole,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Adjunct 
Professor  of  Agriculttiral  Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Walter  Edward  Stager,  b.s.  (Rutgers  University),  Adpmct  Assistant 
Professor  of  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Franklin  Ernest  Heald,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Dartmouth  College) ,  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Education.  Stockbridge  Hall 

(Member  of  Staff  of  State  Department  of  Education) 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 
OF  THE  FACULTY 

1944-1945 


ACADEMIC   ACTIVITIES   BOARD 
Chairman  Machmer,  Dickinson"",  Emery '•',  Click,  Rand. 

ADMISSION  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 
Chairman    Machmer,    French,    Glatfelter,    Lanphear,    Lindsey, 
Neet,  Skinner,  Torrey,  Varley. 

ATHLETIC    BOARD 
Carpenter,   Boutelle,   Hawley,  Lanphear,   McLaughlin''",   T.   L. 
Warner*. 

CAMPUS  PLANNING  COUNCIL 
Chairman  Rice,  Armstrong,  Blundell,  Burke,  Erickson,  Coding, 
Markuson,  Robertson,  Sievers. 

COMMENCEMENT 
Chairman  Ritchie,  Burke,  Caldwell,  Emery,  French,  Carvey,  Haw- 
ley, Helming,  Peters,  Powers. 

CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 
Chairman  Emery,  Broadfoot,  Carpenter,  Dow,  Jewett,  Johnson, 
Oleson. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 
Chairman    Machmer,    Coolidge,    Fessenden,    Camble,    Goldberg, 
Hicks,  Holdsworth,  Purvis,  Rice, 

DISCIPLINE 
Chairman  Machmer,  Banta,  Cunness,  Hicks,  Ryan,  Totman,  Speer, 
Walters. 

EXHIBITS 
Chairman  Robertson,  A.  M.  Davis,  Parsons,  J.  J.  Powers,  Sweetman, 
Snyder,  Trippensee,  Vondell. 

FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 
Chairman   Carpenter,    Billings,   Klein,   Lindquist,    Loy,    Jeffrey, 
Merriam,  Oleson,  Rice,  C.  L.  Thayer,  Van  Meter. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  GRANTS 
Chairman  Van   Meter,   Caldwell,  Gamble,   Goldberg,   Griffiths, 
McKenzie,  Purvis,  Rice,  Ritchie. 

FINE   ARTS   COUNCIL 
Chairman   Coding,   M.   Briggs,   Clark,   Fuller,   McNamara,   Rand, 

SCHOENLEBER,  ROBERTSON,  VONDELL. 
*  Alumni   Representative. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
Chairman  Sievers,  Bradley,  Caldwell,  Fellers,  Fessenden,  J.   O. 
Holmes,  Purvis. 

HONORS 
chairman    Lanphear,    Caldwell,    Crampton,    Fessenden,    Fraker, 
Gage,  Gamble,  Prince,  Purvis,  W.  H.  Ross,  J.  H.  Smith,  C.  L. 
Thayer,  Woodside. 

HOUSING  AND  SANITATION 
Chairman  Hicks,  Blair,  Boutelle,  Bradley,  L.  Briggs,  Broadfoot, 
Daiute,  David,  Frandsen,  FIamlin,  Harrington,  Holt,  Mer- 

RIAM,  TagUE,  ToTMAN. 

JUDGING  TEAMS  AND  CONTESTS 
Chairman  Rice,  Banta,  Emery,  French,  Heald,  Hubbard,  H.  Jones, 

LiNDQUIST,  NODINE,  ParMENTER,  SnYDER. 

LIBRARY 
chairman  Alexander,   Cary,   Clark,   Goldberg,   Korson,   Lindsey, 
Ritchie,  Sievers,  Sproston,  Wood. 

LOTTA  AGRICULTURAL  FUND  FOR  GRADUATES 
Chairman  Munson,  Branch,  Emery,  Glatfelter,  Hawley,  Mach- 
MER,  Parker,  E.  S.  Russell*. 

LOTTA  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 
Chairman  Machmer,  Coolidge,  Emery '%  Lanphear,  D.  W.  O'Brien*, 
OsMUN,  Rice,  Van  Meter. 

MEMORIAL  HALL  BOARD 
Chairman  Lanphear*,  Emery,  Erickson,  Fessenden,  Gore*,  Haynes, 
D.  E.  Ross*,  Sanctuary. 

MUSIC 
Chairman  Coding,  Alviani,  Ellert,  Fraker,  Helming,  Merriam,  van 
Wieren,  Winsberg,  Woodside. 

POST  WAR  PERIOD 
Chairman  Caldwell,  Blundell,  Burke,  Carpenter,  Colby,  Dickin- 
son, Donaldson,  Emery*,  Fessenden*,  French,  Gamble,  Gold- 
berg, Helming,  Lanphear,  Neet,  Westcott,  Woodside. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Chairman  Munson,  Burke,  Oleson,  Rand,  Sievers,  Sproston,  Ver- 

BECK. 

RECREATION  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 
Chairman  Vinal,  Blundell,  L.  E.  Briggs,  Dickinson,  Erickson,  Gore, 
Johnson,  Leland,  Loy,  McIntire,  Roberts,  Rogers,  Trippensee, 
Van  Meter,  Vondell. 

"'  Alumni   Representative. 
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RELIGIOUS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
Chairman    Machmer,     Anderson,     Caldwell,     Coolidge,     Easton, 
Frandsen,    Garvey,    Goldberg,    Hawley,    Kucinski,    Lindsey, 

LUTGE,  O'DONNELL,  VeRBECK,  WoODSIDE. 

SOCIAL  UNION 
chairman  Rand,  Alviani,  Ellert,  Emery,  Erickson,  Goding,  Robert- 
son, Skinner. 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
Chairman  Verbeck,  Banta,  Barrett,  Blundell,  Dickinson,  Glat- 
FELTER,  Holdsworth,  Hubbard,  Lindquist,  Markuson,  Packard, 
Rice,  Roberts,  Snyder,  C.  H.  Thayer. 

STUDENT  AID 
Chairman  Glatfelter,  Erickson,  Lanphear. 

STUDENT  LIFE 
Chairman   C.   L.   Thayer,   Alderman,   Barrett,   Easton,   Erickson, 
Garvey,  Helming,  Lanphear,  Mohler,  Speer,  Totman. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 
Chairmajt  Barrett,  L.  E.  Briggs,  Dow,  Goding,  Lanphear,  Purvis^ 
Sproston,  Vondell. 


*  Alumni   Representative. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 


Massachusetts  State  College  is  the  State  Institution  of  the  Common- 
wealth founded  under  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of 
Congress  of  1862.  This  Act  provided  in  each  state  for  "the  endowment 
for  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  may  respectively  prescribe  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions of  life." 

Massachusetts  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1863  by 
founding  a  new  college  at  Amherst  to  be  known  as  "Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College"  and  Chapter  75  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth states  that  "the  leading  object  of  the  College  shall  be  to  teach 
subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  so  as  to  promote 
liberal  and  practical  education.  Its  curriculum  may  include  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies  and  shall  include  military  tactics." 

The  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  were  incorporated 
in  1863  and  officers  were  appointed  in  that  year.  It  was  not  until  October 
2,  1867,  however,  that  the  College  was  formally  opened  to  students.  At 
that  time  there  were  four  teachers  on  the  faculty  and  four  wooden 
buildings  on  the  campus.  The  enrollment  steadily  increased  during  the 
first  term,  however,  and  by  December,  1867,  forty-seven  had  been  ad- 
mitted. From  this  modest  beginning  the  College  has  grown  steadily  both 
in  number  of  students  and  scope  of  its  work.  In  April,  1931,  the  name  of 
the  institution  was  changed  by  legislative  enactment  to  Massachusetts 
State  College.  In  1939  the  Trustees  voted  to  award  the  A.B.  degree  as 
well  as  the  B.S.  which  previously  had  been  the  undergraduates  degree  of 
the  College. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Massachusetts  State  College  now  serves  the  Commonwealth  in  the  three 
important  fields  of  resident  instruction,  research,  and  extension.  Since 
all  three  services  are  organized  on  the  campus,  students  have  the  ad- 
vantages that  come  through  contact  with  those  carrying  education  to 
the  state  at  large  and  conducting  original  investigation  as  well  as  those 
engaged  in  formal  instruction. 

RESIDENT  INSTRUCTION 

DEGREE  COURSES 
The  Undergraduate  College.    The  College  offers  four  year  under- 
graduate instruction  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science   (B.S.),  Bachelor 
of  Arts  (A.B.),  or  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  (B.V.A.)   degree. 
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This  instruction  is  assigned  to  the  divisions  of  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Horticulture,  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences,  Liberal  Arts, 
Physical  Education,  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  and  to  the  Department 
of  Engineering.  The  aim  of  the  four  year  course  is  to  give  as  high  a 
degree  of  proficiency  in  some  particular  branch  of  learning  as  is  possible 
without  sacrificing  the  breadth,  knowledge,  and  training  which  should 
characterize  a  well  rounded  college  education. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  those  candidates 
who  complete  the  prescribed  courses  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  following 
Divisions:  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Home  Economics,  Bhysical  and 
Biological  Sciences,  Physical  Education  (for  men),  or  in  the  Department 
of  Engineering  and  the  specialization  requirements  of  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  This  degree  will  also  be  granted  to  students  who  complete  the 
departmental  requirements  for  specialization  in  Economics,  Education, 
Psychology,  or  Sociology  except  as  the  candidate  prefers  the  A.B.  degree 
and  meets  the  requirements  to  be  found  in  the  following  paragraph. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  those  candidates  who 
major  in  the  Division  of  Liberal  Arts  and  who  complete  the  requirements 
of  that  Division  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  During  their 
junior  and  senior  years  they  may  fulfill  either  the  departmental  require- 
ments for  specialization  in  History  or  Languages  and  Literature;  or  the 
departmental  requirements  for  specialization  in  Economics,  Education, 
Psychology,  or  Sociology  and  supplement  these  with  eighteen  credits  from 
the  following  group:  History,  Languages  and  Literature,  Philosophy, 
Music,  and  Art. 

Special  arrangement  is  made  for  some  graduates  of  county  agricultural 
schools  and  of  agricultural  departments  of  certain  high  schools  to  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  for  four  years  of  college 
work. 

The  Graduate  School.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  advanced  de- 
grees are  available  in  the  Graduate  School.  Majors  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Science  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  may  be  taken  in  the  following 
fields:  Agronomy,  Bacteriology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Ento- 
mology, Food  Technology,  and  Poultry  Science. 

In  addition,  the  following  departments  offer  major  work  leading  to  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  only:  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Man- 
agement, Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy  Industry,  Education,  Floriculture, 
History,  Home  Economics,  Olericulture,  Physical  Education  (Men), 
Pomology,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Zoology. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  is  granted  to  students 
completing  the  two  years'  graduate  work  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Landscape  Architecture;  while  students  taking  the  equivalent  of  one 
year's  graduate  work  in  that  major  may  be  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Several  other  departments  in  the  institution,  while  not  regularly  or- 
ganized for  major  work  in  the  Graduate  School,  do,  nevertheless,  offer 
courses  which  may  be  selected  for  minor  credit.  These  are:  English, 
French,  Forestry,  Geology,  German,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics, 
Physiology,  and  Veterinary  Science. 

The  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  regarding  entrance, 
residence  credits,  tuition,  fees,  etc.,  together  with  specific  information 
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concerning  details  of  interest  to  prospective  students  are  set  down  in  a 
separate  bulletin  which  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the  Director's 
OflSce. 

The  Summer  School.  A  twelve  weeks'  Summer  Session  is  available 
for  those  desiring  to  accelerate  their  program.  This  Summer  Session  is 
planned  to  serve  the  needs  of  (1)  all  students  enrolled  as  candidates  for 
a  degree  at  any  college,  (2)  those  desiring  refresher  or  professional  im- 
provement courses,  (3)  graduate  students  desirous  of  meeting  specific 
requirements  in  certain  fields,  (4)  any  adult  person  who  finds  courses 
suited  to  his  preparation  and  needs,  (5)  students  who  desire  to  begin 
their  Freshman  work,  and  ( 6 )  any  men  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces 
who  desire  to  resume  their  college  program  or  take  special  courses  for 
specific  rehabilitation  objectives. 

NON-DEGREE  SHORT  COURSES 

Several  short  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  are  offered. 
These  do  not  lead  to  a  college  degree.  They  are  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  not  prepared  to  take  a  degree  course  or  who  desire  only  a  practical 
training  in  modern  agricultural  methods. 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture.  This  School  was  or- 
ganized at  the  College  in  1918  under  the  name  of  "The  Two  Year  Course 
in  Practical  Agriculture,"  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  for 
shorter  courses  in  agriculture  which  might  be  taken  by  students  who  could 
not  satisfy  college  entrance  requirements  or  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, were  unable  to  take  the  college  course.  In  1928  the  School  was 
given  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Levi  Stockbridge,  first  professor  of 
agriculture  in  the  College  and  its  fifth  president. 

This  program  trains  men  and  women  primarily  for  the  practice  of  farm- 
ing or  associated  agricultural  industries.  Graduation  from  the  School 
does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  for  entrance  into  the  degree  course  nor  are 
credits  earned  during  the  course  transferable  regularly  toward  credit  for  a 
degree. 

As  the  course  is  now  organized,  students  may  specialize  in  any  one  of 
eight  vocations:  animal  husbandry,  dairy  manufactures,  floriculture,  orna- 
mental horticulture,  fruit  growing,  poultry  husbandry,  vegetable  garden- 
ing, and  stewarding  for  hotel  and  restaurant  training.  Specialization  in  a 
vocation  does  not  prevent  students  from  securing  a  general  working 
knowledge  of  other  subjects.  The  Stockbridge  School  will  appeal  not  only 
to  young  men  and  women,  but  also  to  men  and  women  of  mature  years 
and  practical  experience  who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  business  of 
farming  or  related  industries.  The  School  is  not  intended  for  students 
enrolled  in  a  high  school;  such  students  should  complete  their  high  school 
course  before  seeking  admission. 

For  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Stockbridge  School  and  also  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  other  short  courses  and  the  "Winter  School  in  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  write  the  Director  of  Short  Courses,  Massachusetts 
State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

RESEARCH  AND  REGULATORY  SERVICES 
Soon  after  it  became  evident  that  Agriculture  deserved  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  public  education,  educators,  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  courses,  discovered  that  there  was  a  dearth  of  useful  or  practical 
information  on  subjects  related  to  Agriculture  and  that  few  of  the  prac- 
tices then  in  operation  had  adequate  scientific  foundation  to  make  them 
adaptable  for  classroom  instruction.  The  realization  of  this  inadequacy 
and  an  attempt  to  overcome  it  was  perhaps  more  responsible  than  any 
other  interest  for  the  development  of  research  in  Agriculture  and  the 
consequent  establishment  of  experiment  stations  in  all  of  the  states. 

These  agencies,  during  more  than  fifty  years  of  research,  have  ac- 
cumulated a  fund  of  knowledge  that  has  developed  Agriculture  to  a 
point  where  it  is  now  recognized  as  more  of  a  science  than  an  art.  Since 
these  early  beginnings,  the  subject  has  become  suflEciently  teachable  to  have 
a  pronounced  effect  on  the  development  of  the  entire  industry.  The 
resulting  improvements  in  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  agricultural 
practices  benefit  the  entire  consuming  public  through  the  possibilities  for 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  in  so  far  as  that  standard  is  influenced  by 
subsistence  requirements.  This  has  led  to  demands  for  the  expansion  of 
research  services  until,  at  present,  experiment  stations  are  receiving  federal 
support  under  four  congressional  acts  and,  in  most  states,  are  also  liberally 
supported  by  legislative  appropriations. 

This  service  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College. 
It  has  expanded  until  it  now  deals  with  problems  in  the  following  fields  of 
specialization:  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management,  Agronomy, 
Animal  Husbandry,  Bacteriology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Dairy  Industry, 
Economics,  Engineering,  Entomology,  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Food 
Technology,  Nutrition,  Olericulture,  Pomology,  Poultry  Science,  and 
Veterinary  Science. 

While  most  of  the  research  activities  are  undertaken  at  the  main 
station  at  Amherst,  special  service  is  offered  through  two  substations,  one 
at  Waltham  and  the  other  at  East  Wareham,  where  particular  phases  of 
Agriculture  are  stressed.  The  research  at  Waltham  is  devoted  largely 
to  the  problems  of  Horticulture  as  applied  to  Olericulture,  Floriculture, 
and  Nurseryculture  while,  at  East  Wareham,  attempts  are  in  progress  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  cranberry  and  blueberry  growers. 

The  administration  of  certain  regulatory  services,  as  these  pertain  to 
the  sale  of  feeds,  fertilizers,  and  seeds  and  to  the  use  of  dairy  glassware, 
is  also  assigned  to  the  Experiment  Station  which  is  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary laboratory  facilities  and  personnel  for  that  purpose. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

The  Massachusetts  Extension  Service  is  a  cooperative  teaching  effort 
between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Massachusetts 
State  College,  and  the  several  counties  of  the  State.  It  is  done  through 
imified  teaching  programs  carried  to  all  parts  of  Massachusetts.  It  assists 
the  people  of  the  farm,  the  home,  and  the  rural  communities  to  improve 
agriculture,  homemaking,  and  rural  life.  Extension  educational  teaching 
plans  are  made  in  council  with  the  people.  They  determine  their  problems 
and  help  to  suggest  methods  and  practices  for  their  solution. 

This  cooperative  effort  was  brought  about  under  the  Federal  Smith- 
Lever  Law  passed  by  Congress  on  May  8,  1914.  Since  that  time,  the 
service  has  grown  to  a  staff  of  over  100  state  and  county  workers  who 
conduct  an  educational  program  in  all  phases  of  agriculture  and  home- 
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making  among  the  adults  and  young  people  (4-H  club  work)  of  the 
State.  All  types  of  methods,  including  subject-matter  meetings,  demon- 
strations, farm  and  hqme  visits,  publications,  visual  aids,  and  radio,  are 
used  in  carrying  out  this  educational  program  directly  in  the  farm  and 
rural  areas  of  the  State.  During  the  war  emergency,  the  Extension  Service 
extended  its  home  food  production  and  preservation  program  to  the  urban 
and  city  areas. 

THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

Massachusetts  State  College  is  located  at  Amherst,  a  town  of  about 
6,000,  overlooking  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley.  This  valley  is  noted  both  for  its  scenic  beauty  and  its 
educational  institutions.  The  setting  for  the  College,  therefore,  is  ideal. 
The  surrounding  country  is  a  rich  agricultural  region  providing  an  ex- 
cellent outdoor  laboratory  for  the  work  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 
as  well  as  for  the  Biological  Sciences  and  Geology.  Those  interested  in 
other  Sciences  and  Liberal  Arts  study  under  equally  favorable  conditions 
both  because  of  the  facilities  at  the  College  and  its  location  in  this  edu- 
cational area  of  the  valley. 

Amherst  is  eighty-eight  miles  from  Boston  and  may  be  reached  by  the 
Central  Vermont  Railroad,  or  by  bus  connections  from  Northampton, 
Greenfield,  and  Springfield.  The  campus  consists  of  a  tract  of  approxi- 
mately seven  hundred  acres,  lying  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village  center. 
In  addition,  the  College  owns  another  area  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five 
acres  six  miles  north  of  the  campus  on  Mount  Toby.  This  is  used  as  a 
demonstration  forest. 

The  College  also  operates  a  horticultural  field  station  at  Waltham  and 
a  cranberry  field  station  at  East  Wareham. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  campus  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  oval  attractively  set  off  by 
the  College  Pond  in  the  center.  Around  this  oval  are  grouped  the  main 
buildings  of  the  College.  Those  using  the  attached  map  of  the  campus 
are  advised  to  start  at  South  College,  the  Administration  Building,  and 
proceed  in  the  order  indicated  below. 

South  College. — Here  are  located  the  administrative  offices  including 
those  of  the  President,  Dean,  Registrar,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  Director  of 
the  Extension  Service,  of  Short  Courses  and  the  Stockbridge  School  of 
Agriculture,  Placement  Service,  and  the  Adviser  of  Women,  Erected  188  5. 

North  College. — Dormitory,  the  College  Store,  offices  and  classrooms 
of  the  Department  of  Economics.     Erected  1868. 

Farley  4-H  Club  Building  and  Bowditch  Lodge. — These  are  the  head- 
quarters for  4-H  Club  Activities.  Erected  in  1933  and  1936  by  funds 
contributed  by  4-H  Club  members  and  interested  friends  and  organiza- 
tions. The  former  was  named  to  honor  George  L.  Farley  for  twenty-five 
years  State  Leader  of  County  Club  Agents;  the  latter  for  Nathaniel 
Bowditch,  trustee  of  the  College  since  1896. 

Power  Plant. — General  Maintenance. 

Grinnell  Arena  and  Abattoir. — Erected  in  1910  primarily  for  live- 
stock judging.    An  abattoir  was  constructed  in  1930  as  an  addition  to  the 
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original  building.  Named  in  honor  of  James  S.  Grinnell,  for  twenty-two 
years  a  trustee  of  the  College. 

Flint  Laboratory. — Laboratories  and  classrooms  for  Dairy  Industry 
and  Home  Economics.  Erected  in  1911  and  named  for  Charles  L.  Flint, 
fourth  President  of  the  College. 

Stockbridge  Hall. — Departments  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management,  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Engineering,  Poultry 
Husbandry,  and  Education.  Erected  in  1914  and  named  for  Levi  Stock- 
bridge,  first  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  a  former  President  of  the  College. 
Bowker  Auditorium,  the  main  auditorium  of  the  College,  is  located  here. 
It  is  named  for  WiUiam  H.  Bowker,  a  member  of  the  first  graduating 
class,  a  trustee  of  the  College,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  fertilizer 
industry. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory. — ^Classrooms  and  laboratories  includ- 
ing a  large  Commercial  Canning  Practices  Laboratory.     Erected  1929. 

Nutrition  Laboratory. — A  laboratory  for  the  study  of  small  ani- 
mals and  chickens  in  connection  with  investigations  into  human,  animal, 
and  poultry  nutrition. 

Engineering  Laboratory. — Erected  1916. 

Draper  Hall. — College  Dining  Hall.  Erected  1903  with  an  addition 
in  1912.  Named  in  honor  of  James  Draper,  for  twenty  years  a  trustee  of 
the  College. 

GoESSMANN  Laboratory. — Contains  eight  large  laboratories,  an  audi- 
torium, chemical  library,  and  lecture  rooms.  The  east  wing  of  the  third 
floor  is  used  by  the  Experiment  Station  chemists.  The  remainder  of  the 
building  is  for  resident  instruction  in  Chemistry.  Erected  in  1924  and 
named  in  honor  of  Charles  A.  Goessmann,  first  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  College. 

West  Experiment  Station. — ^The  State  Control  Service  is  centrahzed 
here.  Fertilizers,  seeds,  and  feeds  are  analyzed  or  inspected  in  accordance 
with  the  State  law.    Erected  1886, 

Experiment  Station  Administration. — ^Here  are  located  the  offices 
of  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  other  administrative  of- 
ficials. 

Abigail  Adams  House. — ^Women's  dormitory  accommodating  one 
hundred  students.  Erected  in  1919  and  named  for  Abigail  Adams,  wife 
of  John  Adams,  second  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Homestead. — Girls  majoring  in  Home  Economics  receive  their 
Home  Management  practice  here.  This  is  a  fine  old  colonial  homestead 
newly  equipped  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  of  the  home. 

Lewis  Hall. — Men's  dormitory  accommodating  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students.  A  self-liquidating  dormitory  erected  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Associate  Alumni  in  1940  and  named  in  honor  of  Edward  M.  Lewis, 
Dean  of  the  College  1914-25  and  President  1925-27. 

Thatcher  Hall. — Men's  dormitory  with  facilities  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students.  Erected  in  193  5  and  named  in  honor  of  Roscoe  W. 
Thatcher,  President  of  the  College  1927-32. 
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College  Infirmary. — A  group  of  three  buildings,  one  for  bed  patients, 
one  for  out  patients  and  a  third  for  contagious  cases. 

Marshall  Hall. — Erected  in  1915  and  named  for  Dr.  Charles  Mar- 
shall, a  former  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Director  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Here  are  the  laboratories  and  classrooms  used  by  the  Departments 
of  Bacteriology  and  Physiology. 

Physics  Laboratory. — Classrooms  and  laboratories  for  Physics. 
Erected  1867. 

Fisher  Laboratory. — Erected  in  1910  and  named  for  Jabez  Fisher, 
one  of  the  foremost  early  horticulturists  of  the  State,  Laboratories  for 
Pomology.  Included  are  a  quick  freezing  room,  six  refrigerator  rooms, 
two  rooms  for  the  storage  of  frozen  products,  two  classrooms,  and  three 
packing  rooms. 

"Wild  Life  Laboratory. — Laboratories  for  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  Management. 

Wilder  Hall. — Here  are  the  classrooms,  drafting  rooms,  and  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Erected  in  1905  and 
named  for  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  for  agricultural 
education  in  Massachusetts  and  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  College. 

French  Hall. — French  Hall  houses  the  Departments  of  Floriculture, 
Forestry,  Pomology,  and  Olericulture.  In  the  rear  of  the  building  is  the 
new  Durfee  range  of  greenhouses  devoted  to  the  growing  of  carnations, 
roses,  chrysanthemums,  etc.  One  house  is  maintained  as  a  conservatory 
and  contains  a  collection  of  plants  used  primarily  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. The  old  Durfee  range  just  north  of  French  includes  a  collection  of 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants  of  botanical  and  horticultural  importance. 

Stockbridge  House. — Faculty  Club  House. 

Clark  Hall. — Offices,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  and  greenhouses 
of  the  Department  of  Botany  are  located  here.  The  herbarium  contains 
about  twenty  thousand  sheets  of  seed  plants  and  ferns,  twelve  hundred 
sheets  of  liverworts  and  mosses,  and  a  collection  of  twenty-five  thousand 
specimens  of  fungi.  The  building  was  erected  in  1906  and  named  in 
honor  of  William  S.  Clark,  President  of  the  College  and  Professor  of 
Botany  from  1867  to  1879. 

Fernald  Hall. — Erected  in  1909  and  named  in  honor  of  Professor 
Charles  H.  Fernald  who  served  the  College  from  1886  to  1909,  built  up  a 
strong  Department  of  Zoology,  created  the  Department  of  Entomology, 
and  acted  as  Director  of  the  Graduate  School.  Fernald  Hall  houses  the 
Department  of  Entomology,  Zoology,  and  Geology.  The  offices  and  labora- 
tories of  the  Western  Sanitary  District,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Health  are  also  located  here.  The  Entomology  collection  includes 
over  160,000  insects.    There  are  also  Geological  and  Zoological  museums. 

Mathematics  Building. — Classrooms  and  offices  of  the  Mathematics 
Department. 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  House. — Freshman  women's  dormitory  ac- 
commodating one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  A  self-liquidating  dormi- 
tory erected  in  1941  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Associate  Alumni. 
Named  in  honor  of  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  President  of  the  College  1906- 
1923. 
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Paige  Laboratory. — The  work  in  Veterinary  Science  is  located  here. 
In  addition  to  class,  lecture,  and  laboratory  rooms,  there  are  laboratories 
for  the  State  Control  and  Research  Work  on  animal  diseases.  The  museum 
contains  a  growing  number  of  anatomical  and  pathological  specimens, 
most  of  which  are  used  for  teaching  purposes.  Erected  in  1898  and 
named  for  James  B.  Paige,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  from  1891-1922. 

Curry  S.  Hicks  Physical  Education  Building. — Erected  in  1931 
from  funds  contributed  by  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  plus  an 
appropriation  by  the  State  Legislature.  Contains  a  large  swimming  pool, 
an  exercise  hall,  basketball  floor,  and  locker  rooms.  The  Health  Office 
and  x-ray  room  are  also  located  here.  Named  for  Curry  S.  Hicks,  Professor 
of  Physical  Education  since  1911. 

Alumni  Field. — So  called  because  both  funds  and  labor  for  its  con- 
struction were  contributed  by  alumni  and  students.  Included  are  a 
baseball  diamond,  football  and  soccer  fields,  and  a  cinder  track.  Ten 
tennis  courts  are  adjacent  to  the  Physical  Education  Building. 

Athletic  Field  for  Women. — A  large  field  west  of  the  Physical 
Educational  Building  provides  space  for  Archery,  Softball,  Field  Hockey, 
and  other  women's  activities. 

College  Armory. — In  addition  to  the  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Military  Science  are  the  offices,  locker  and  dressing  rooms,  and  exercise 
hall  for  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Memorial  Hall. — Erected  in  1921  by  Alumni  and  friends  in  memory 
of  those  men  of  the  College  who  died  in  World  War  I.  Included  is  a 
beautiful  Memorial  Room.  This  building  is  a  social  center  of  student 
life.  Alumni  headquarters  are  here  as  well  as  the  offices  of  student  or- 
ganizations including  the  Senate,  Collegian,  and  Index.  In  the  basement 
are  bowling  alleys  and  pool  tables. 

Old  Chapel. — Erected  in  1885.  Auditorium,  seminar  room,  class- 
rooms, and  offices  for  English,  History,  and  Foreign  Languages. 

Goodell  Library. — Goodell  Library  is  named  in  honor  of  Henry  Hill 
Goodell  who  served  the  College  from  1867-1905.  He  was  President  from 
1886  to  1905  and  because  of  his  deep  enthusiasm  for  books  also  acted  as 
Librarian  of  the  College. 

Goodell  Library  is  a  virtually  fireproof  building  erect-ed  in  1935.  Its 
plan  is  unique  in  that  the  book-stacks  are  open  freely  for  inspection  and 
borrowing. 

The  main  floor  includes  a  large  reading  room,  a  reference  room,  delivery 
desk,  cataloging  and  administrative  offices.  On  the  second  floor  is  another 
large  reading  room,  commonly  used  for  reserve  book  reading.  There  are 
also  studies  for  faculty  and  students  and  the  Massachusetts  State  College 
Memorabilia  room. 

Besides  Goodell  Library  there  are  fifty-two  departmental  libraries 
ranging  from  small  collections  to  sizable  separate  libraries  with  reading 
rooms  and  valuable  collections  of  reference  and  text  books. 

The  complete  library  system  contains  136,000  volumes  and  is  growing 
at  the  rate  of  over  4,000  volumes  a  year.  The  library  regularly  receives 
over  600  periodicals,  and  also  the  serial  publications  of  learned  societies. 
It  is  also  a  depository  for  government  documents  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  various  State  Experiment  Stations. 


INFORMATION   CONCERNING 
THE  COLLEGE  COURSE 


The  sections  of  the  catalogue  that  follow  are  primarily  for  undergradu- 
ate students  in  the  four  year  degree  course.  Those  interested  in  graduate 
study  are  referred  to  the  Graduate  School  catalogue  and  in  short  courses 
to  the  Stockbridge  School  and  other  short  course  publications. 

STUDENT  EXPENSES 

College  expenses  vary  from  approximately  $550  to  $650  per  year 
for  the  normally  economical  student.  First  year  costs  are  usually  greater 
than  those  of  the  other  three  years  and  there  is  less  opportunity  to  earn. 
A  student  is  advised  to  have  a  definite  plan  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
first  year  before  entering. 

The  following  summary  of  a  year's  expenses,  based  upon  last  year's 
costs,  includes  only  those  items  which  are  strictly  college  and  not  amounts 
for  clothing,  laundry,  travel,  etc.  These  costs  vary  slightly  from  year 
to  year.  Tuition  for  residents  of  Massachusetts  is  $100  per  year  and  for 
others  $220. 

Normal 


Tuition  (citizens  of  Massachusetts)   . 
Room  in  college  dormitory  or  private  home 
Board  at  College  Dining  Hall    . 
Books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies  . 
Student  taxes  ...... 


INITIAL  PAYMENT  FOR  FRESHMEN 


$100.00 

140.00 

250.00 

75.00 

26.50 

$591.50 


The  initial  payment  required  of  freshmen  at  the  time  of  fall  registra- 
tion is  indicated  below  and  is  made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Tuition  (citizens  of  Massachusetts)  .  .  .  .  $50.00 
Room  rent  (dormitory)  (approximately)  .  .  .  70.00 
Board  (College  Dining  Hall)  ....  .  125.00 
Military  Uniform  (men  students)  ....  20.00 
Student  Tax 13.50 


$278.50 


The  above  are  only  approximate  figures.  A  bill  will  be  rendered  to  the 
parent  of  each  student  prior  to  the  opening  of  College. 

Textbooks  and  other  suppUes,  not  furnished  by  the  College,  may  be 
estimated  to  cost  about  $30  per  semester. 

Tuition. — As  a  state  institution  Massachusetts  State  College  offers  a 
low  rate  of  tuition  to  all  students  entering  from  the  Commonwealth. 
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Eligibility  for  admission  under  the  low  residential  rate  is  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  following  policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  student  must  present  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
College  that  his  domicile  is  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in 
order  to  be  considered  ehgible  to  register  in  the  College  as  a  resident  stu- 
dent. This  means  that  he  must  have  established  a  bona  fide  residence  in 
the  Commonwealth  with  the  intention  of  continuing  to  maintain  it  as 
such. 

The  domicile  of  a  minor  shall  follow  that  of  the  parents  unless  such 
minor  has  been  emancipated.  In  case  of  emancipation  the  student,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  these  regulations  respecting  residence,  shall 
present  satisfactory  proof  respecting  emancipation.  Minors  under  guar- 
dianship shall  be  required  to  present,  in  addition  to  the  certification  of  the 
domicile  of  the  guardian,  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  guardian. 

No  student  shall  be  considered  to  have  gained  residence  by  reason 
of  his  attendance  in  the  College  nor  shall  a  student  lose  residential 
preference  during  his  continuous  attendance  at  the  College. 

The  residence  of  a  wife  shall  follow  that  of  the  husband. 

The  prescribed  form  of  application  for  classification  as  to  residence 
status  must  be  executed  by  each  student.  Misrepresentation  of  facts  in 
order  to  evade  the  payment  of  out  of  state  tuition  shall  be  considered  suflS- 
cient  cause  for  suspension  or  permanent  exclusion  from  the  College. 

Discretion  to  adjust  individual  cases  within  the  spirit  of  these  rules  is 
lodged  with  the  President  of  the  College. 

Board. — All  freshman  students  and  all  residents  of  college  dormitories 
are  required  to  board  at  the  College  Dining  Hall.  However,  upper-class 
student,  residents  of  dormitories,  may  board  oflf-campus  in  approved  din- 
ing halls  which  are  under  faculty  supervision.  Service  is  on  a  cafeteria 
basis  and  students  pay  in  advance  at  beginning  of  each  semester. 

For  absences  of  one  week  or  more  rebates  may  be  granted  provided  the 
absence  is  authorized  by  the  Dean  and  the  rebate  approved  by  the  Treas- 
urer.   No  rebates  will  be  allowed  for  absences  of  less  than  one  week. 

If  a  student's  home  is  nearby  and  for  this  or  any  similar  reason  he  is 
regularly  absent  from  the  campus  over  week  ends,  upon  request  from  his 
parent  or  guardian,  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College,  he  may  board 
in  the  College  Dining  Hall  for  a  five-day  week  (fifteen  consecutive  meals 
beginning  with  Monday  breakfast)  at  the  rate  of  80  percent  of  that  paid 
for  a  seven  day  week. 

Excuses  from  compliance  with  these  regulations  concerning  board  shall 
be  made  only  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  College,  who  may  require  a  recom- 
mendation in  individual  cases  from  the  Student  Health  Officer,  if  the 
excuse  is  requested  for  health  reasons,  or  from  the  Dean,  if  the  reason  has 
to  do  with  the  student's  academic  opportunities. 

Military  Uniform. — All  students  taking  military  drill  are  required 
to  make  a  deposit  of  $20  for  the  uniform.  A  rebate  of  this  amount  is 
made  when  the  uniform  is  returned. 

Student  Activity  Tax. — ^This  tax,  authorized  by  vote  of  the  under- 
graduate students  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  provides 
each  student  with  the  Collegian,  the  student  newspaper;  Index,  college 
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annual;   Social  Union  privileges,   student   government,   class,   and   other 
activities. 

ADVANCE  PAYMENT 

New  students  will  be  expected  to  make  an  advance  payment  of  $15  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  College  as  soon  as  they  are  notified  by  the  Registrar 
that  they  are  accepted  for  admission.  This  will  be  considered  as  first  pay- 
ment on  registration  fees  which  will  be  due  at  time  of  matriculation  in 
September  and  will  be  returned  to  the  student  if  he  advises  the  College 
before  August  20  that  he  will  not  present  himself  for  admission.  If  the 
student  fails  to  notify  the  College  of  withdrawal  before  that  date,  this 
preliminary  payment  will  be  forfeited. 

REFUNDS 
A  student  who  leaves  the  College  for  any  reason  before  a  semester  is 
half  completed  will  have  refunded  to  him  one-half  the  fees  paid  for  that 
semester,  but  one  who  leaves  after  a  semester  is  half  over  will  be  allowed 
no  rebate  of  fees  and  a  refund  only  of  unused  board  charges.  There  will 
be  no  refund  of  prepaid  rent. 

WHEN  PAYMENTS  ARE  DUE 

In  accordance  with  policy  estabhshed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  all 
charges  for  tuition,  fees,  board,  and  room  rent  in  College  dormitories  are 
due  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  and  must  be  paid  within  seven  days 
of  the  opening  of  College. 

As  a  public  institution  operating  upon  appropriation  of  public  funds, 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  College  to  extend  credit  beyond  the  limits  indi- 
cated above.  Failure  to  meet  College  charges  when  due  must  result 
in  the  suspension  of  the  student. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 

Any  student  who  does  not  complete  his  registration  on  the  regular 
registration  days  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  dollar. 

FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  OR 
HONORABLE  DISMISSAL 

Diplomas,  transcripts  of  record,  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  will 
be  withheld  from  all  students  who  have  not  paid  all  bills  and  all  loans  due 
the  College  or  all  legitimate  bills  for  room  rent  and  board  due  fraternities 
or  private  individuals.  All  such  bills  due  the  College  must  be  paid  ten 
days  preceding  Commencement.  If  paid  after  that  date  and  the  student 
is  otherwise  eligible,  he  may  graduate  the  following  year. 

Private  creditors  of  students  must  present  itemized  statement  of  charges 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  at  least  1 5  days  before  graduation  if  they 
wish  to  have  their  claims  recognized  by  the  College. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Scholarships,  loans,  and  part-time  employment  are  available  for  a  limited 

number  of  needy  and  deserving  students. 
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Aid  for  Freshman  Year. — Freshmen  are  eligible  for  scholarships  and 
part-time  employment.  A  freshman  also  becomes  eligible  for  assistance 
from  loan  funds  after  satisfactorily  completing  one  semester  of  academic 
work.  Scholarship  appplication  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar 
and  should  be  filed  by  May  1.  Part-time  employment  application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Placement  Service  and  filed  after 
a  candidate  has  been  accepted  for  admission. 

Because  of  the  time  required  for  preparation  of  studies,  few  students 
should  plan  to  spend  more  than  ten  hours  per  week  in  part-time  employ- 
ment. 

Aid  for  Upperclassmen. — To  become  eligible  for  financial  assist- 
ance, whether  scholarship,  loan,  or  part-time  employment,  students  must 
file  completed  financial  aid  application  forms  with  the  Student  Aid  Com- 
mittee in  the  Placement  Service  Office  by  June  1  previous  to  the  college 
year  for  which  assistance  is  asked. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
Scholarships  are  awarded  only  to  needy  and  deserving  students  of  high 
character  whose  habits  of  life  are  economical  and  whose  scholastic  records 
are  satisfactory.     A  limited  number  of  these  scholarships  are  available  for 
entering  freshmen. 

Scholarships  are  paid  in  installments  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
in  the  form  of  a  credit  on  the  student's  bill.  A  scholarship  may  be  discon- 
tinued at  the  close  of  any  semester  if  the  scholastic  record  of  the  recipi- 
ent is  unsatisfactory. 

If  a  scholarship  student  withdraws  from  College,  any  refund  of  college 
fees  or  charges  must  first  be  applied  to  reimburse  the  scholarship  fund  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  scholarship  received  by  the  student  for  the  semester. 

The  following  scholarships  are  available: 
Alvord  Dairy  Scholarship:     for  a  worthy  student  specializing  in  the 
study  of  Dairy  Husbandry  with  the  intention  of  becoming  an  in- 
vestigator, teacher  or  special  practitioner  in  connection  with  the  dairy 
industry. 
Danforth  Keyes  Bangs  Scholarship:  for  the  aid  of  industrious  and 

deserving  students. 
Chi  Omega  Award:  The  local  chapter  of  the  Chi  Omega  Sorority  offers 
an  annual  scholarship  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  that  woman  student 
majoring  in  the  departments  of  economics  or  psychology  who  has  the 
highest  scholastic  average  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year. 

Class  of  1882  Scholarship:  for  the  aid  of  a  worthy  student  of  the  junior 
or  senior  class. 

Frederick  G.  Crane  Scholarships:  for  the  aid  of  worthy  undergradu- 
ate students,  preference  being  given  to  residents  of  Berkshire  County. 

J.  D.  W.  French  Scholarships:  for  deserving  students  in  dairying  and 
allied  subjects;  also  Forestry. 

Henry   Gassett  Scholarship:    for   a   worthy  undergraduate   student. 

Charles  A.  Gleason  Scholarships:  general  scholarships  for  worthy 
students. 
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Hood  Dairy  Scholarships:  to  aid  boys  whose  ultimate  objective  is  the 
operation  of  their  own  dairy  farms.  The  $800  available  annually 
is  divided  equally  among  the  four  classes.  Each  class  award  may  go  to 
one  student  or  be  divided  among  several. 

LoTTA  Scholarships:  The  Trustees  of  the  Lotta  Crabtree  Agricultural 
Fund  have  made  available  a  substantial  sum  for  scholarships.  One- 
fourth  of  the  amount  granted  is  awarded  to  freshmen. 

Margaret  F.  Motley  Scholarship:  one  scholarship  of  $100  for  an  upper- 
class  student  studying  Horticulture,  Landscape  Architecture  or  Flori- 
culture. 

Porter  L.  Newton  Scholarships:  for  the  aid  of  worthy  and  deserv- 
ing students  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Betsey  C.  Pinkerton  Scholarships:  two  general  scholarships  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  "Worcester. 

Sears  Scholarships:  The  Sears  Roebuck  Company  provides  for  seven 
scholarships  of  $125  each  which  are  awarded  annually  to  deserving 
students  in  the  freshman  class  who  desire  to  major  in  agriculture. 

Whiting  Street  Scholarships:  Scholarships  of  fifty  dollars  each  for 
deserving  students. 

FIelen  a.  "Whittier  Scholarship:  for  a  deserving  woman  student  in  art 
as  applied  to  living. 
There  are  also  the  following  special  scholarships: 

CoTTiNG  Memorial  Scholarship — all  college  expenses  of  freshman  year 
— for  a  woman  student.  Recipient  of  this  scholarship  is  selected  by 
a  committee  of  the  New  England  Branch  of  the  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  from  among  candidates  proposed  by  State  Leaders  of  4-H 
Club  work  in  the  New  England  states. 

Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships. 

Twenty-five  scholarships  of  approximately  $100  known  as  the  Wil- 
bur H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships.  The  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Fund  is 
administered  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the  College.  Ap- 
plicants for  these  scholarships  should  write  to  Sumner  R.  Parker, 
who  may  be  addressed  at  the  College.  They  are  available  only  to 
Hampshire  County  boys. 

Women's  Student  Government  Association  Scholarship  of  $50. 
An  award  by  the  Women's  Student  Government  Association  to  a 
young  woman  student  at  the  end  of  her  junior  year.  The  basis  of 
award  considers  character  and  personality,  scholastic  achievement, 
campus  influence  and  service. 

George  L.  Farley  Scholarship.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Agriculture  has  established  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  George  L. 
Farley.  The  income  of  approximately  $60  per  semester  is  awarded 
to  deserving  4-H  Club  members,  men  or  women,  recommended  by 
the  State  Leader  of  4-H  Clubs  from  applications  submitted  to  County 
4-H  Club  Agents. 

LOANS 
Through  the  generosity   of  friends   of   the   College,   funds   have   been 
donated  to  provide  loans  for  a  limited  number  of  students  of  the  three 
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upper  classes  to  assist  in  paying  tuition  or  other  college  expenses.  These 
loans  are  granted,  after  proper  consideration,  to  needy  students  of  good 
scholarship  whose  habits  are  economical.  All  loans  are  secured  by  a  note 
endorsed  by  a  responsible  party  as  collateral.  All  such  loans  must  be  paid 
before  graduation.  Upon  withdrawal  from  College,  loans  automatically 
become  due.  Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  3^  to  maturity,  5% 
thereafter  on  loans  from  all  funds  except  the  Lotta  Agricultural  Fund, 
from  which  loans  are  made  without  interest.  Application  for  loans  should 
be  made  to  the  Student  Aid  Committee,  Placement  Service  OflSce,  South 
College.     No  loan  will  be  granted  in  excess  of  $  1 5  0  in  any  one  year. 

If  funds  are  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  loans  may 
be  made  in  exceptional  cases  to  members  of  the  Freshman  class  whose 
scholastic  record  is  satisfactory  and  whose  budget  calculations  have  been 
upset  through  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 
Danforth  Keyes  Bangs  Fund. — This  is  a  gift  of  $6,000  from  Louisa  A. 
Baker  of  Amherst,  the  income  of  which  is  used  in  aiding  poor,  indus- 
trious and  deserving  students  to  obtain  an  education  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  College. 
Lotta  Agricultural  Fund. — A  hmited  number  of  loans  are  made  to 
students  from  the  income  of  this  fund.    Such  loans  are  made  without 
interest  but  only  to  deserving  students  of  high  scholastic  rank.     This 
fund  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the  Col- 
lege although  loans  are  made  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  College. 
Vincent  Goldthwait  Memorial  Loan  Fund. — A  gift  of  $5,000  from 
Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait  in  memory  of  his  son.     This  fund  is  used 
almost  entirely  for  students  in  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture. 
Frank   A.   Waugh   Foundation. — Graduates   of   the   Department   of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  friends  of  Professor  Frank  Waugh  have 
established  this  fund,  to  be  used  in  part  for  loans  to  deserving  seniors 
and  fifth  year  students  of  that  department.     Requests  for  loans  shall 
be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Foundation,  who  shall  make  final  decision  as  to  granting  of  the  loans 
and  amounts  thereof. 
4-H  Scholarship  and  Loan  Fund. — ^This  fund  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Leader  of  4-H  Clubs  and  is  used  to  aid  students  preparing 
for  agricultural  and  home  economics  service. 
National  Pest  Control  Association  Loan  Fund. — ^A  fund  established 
by  the  National  Pest  Control  Association  for  needy  students  in  the 
field  of  Entomology. 

PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

The  Placement  Service  is  the  clearing  center  for  all  part-time  jobs  of 
the  College.  Students  are  assisted  in  obtaining  part-time  work  during 
the  College  year  and  full-time  work  during  the  summer  vacation.  Em- 
ployment is  not  guaranteed  but  every  effort  is  made  to  help  those  stu- 
dents who  must  work  to  meet  their  college  expenses.  This  OflSce  also 
maintains  a  Placement  Service  for  graduates  of  the  College. 
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In  order  to  give  assistance  to  as  many  needy  students  as  possible,  the 
Student  Aid  Committee  has  adopted  the  poUcy  o£  Hmiting  the  maximum 
financial  aid  per  student  to  the  equivalent  of  board,  or  approximately 
$250.  The  average  earnings  of  students  engaged  in  part-time  work  is 
approximately  $100  per  student  per  year. 

STUDENT  LIFE  AND  WELFARE 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  College  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all  students  while  on 

the   campus   and  for   this  purpose   maintains   a   Department   of   Student 

Health  staffed  by  two  physicians  and  two  resident  registered  nurses,  and 

a  group  of  three  Infirmary  buildings. 

(1)  Physical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  annually  of 
all  undergraduate  students,  or  more  often  if  indicated.  This  exam- 
ination is  given  to  freshmen  during  matriculation  week.  Evidence 
of  a  SUCCESSFUL  smallpox  vaccination  is  required. 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  offices  in  the  Physical  Education 
Building  and  in  the  out-patient  Infirmary  Building,  where  they  may 
be  consulted  during  college  hours. 

(3)  The  Infirmary  consists  of  3  buildings,  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for 
contagious  cases,  and  one  for  out-patient  cases,  where  the  out-patient 
clinic  is  conducted  daily  by  one  of  the  Student  Health  physicians. 

(4)  The  students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  physicians  at  the  first 
sign  of  physical  disorder,  or  even  for  minor  accidents.  Many  severe 
illnesses  and  much  lost  time  can  be  avoided  by  early  or  preventive 
treatment. 

(5)  No  charge  is  made  to  Infirmary  bed  patients  for  the  first  seven  days 
in  the  school  year;  time  in  excess  of  seven  days  will  be  charged  at  the 
rate  of  $2  per  day.  A  nominal  charge  may  be  made  to  out-patients 
for  miscellaneous  treatments. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  fee  charged  as  specified  in  paragraph  5,  the  follow- 
ing additional  expenses  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(a)  Nurses. — If  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the  proper  care  of  an 
individual,  the  services  and  board  of  this  nurse  will  be  paid  by  the 
patient.  Such  a  nurse  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  resident  nurse. 

(b)  Professional  Service. — If  a  student  requires  continuous  medical 
attention  by  a  physician,  he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town 
physician  and  become  responsible  for  fees  charged  by  that  physi- 
cian. 

(c)  Supplies. — Special  medical  supplies  prescribed  by  a  physician  will 
be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(d)  Laundry. — Expenses  for  personal  laundry  incurred  by  students 
while  in  the  Infirmary  will  be  charged  to  the  individual  student. 

STUDENT  HOUSING 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  freshmen  men  and  women 
students  shall  be  housed  in  campus  dormitories  and  be  required  to  eat 
at  College  Dining  Halls  unless  given  permission  to  commute.  Upper- 
class  students  will  also  be  required  to  live  in  College  dormitories  in  so  far 
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as  accommodations  are  available.  Those  who  camiot  be  so  housed  will 
be  given  permission  to  live  in  fraternity  or  sorority  houses  or  in  private 
homes. 

Students  who  are  assigned  to  college  operated  houses  are  expected  to 
occupy  them  for  the  entire  College  year  and  may  not  be  released  sooner 
except  as  their  places  are  taken  by  suitable  substitutes. 

Deposits  made  for  reservation  of  rooms  will  be  refunded  if  reservation 
is  cancelled  on  or  before  September  1.  After  that  date  they  will  not  be 
refunded  in  case  of  cancellation. 

Dormitories  will  be  open  for  occupancy  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
opening  of  College. 

Rooms  are  furnished  except  for  necessary  bedding  and  linen  and  are 
cared  for  by  the  students  occupying  them.  Each  occupant  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  damage  done. 

All  student  property  must  be  removed  from  the  rooms  immediately 
after  the  final  examinations  in  June  and  not  later  than  noon  of  the  Friday 
of  Conmiencement  week.  Such  property  not  removed  by  the  owner  will 
be  removed  by  the  College  and  stored  at  the  owner's  expense. 

The  general  supervision  of  housing  of  all  students  is  in  charge  of  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Housing. 

Rooms  for  Women  Students. — Dormitory  rooms  are  available  for 
women  students  at  the  Butterfield  House,  the  Adams  House,  and  North 
College. 

All  freshman  girls  will  be  assigned  to  rooms  in  campus  dormitories.  The 
Adviser  of  Women  may  excuse  any  at  her  discretion  for  the  reasons  that 
they  wish  to  live  at  home  or  that  they  have  opportunity  to  earn  board 
and  room  in  a  private  residence. 

All  sophomore  girls  will  live  in  campus  dormitories  in  so  far  as  accom- 
modations are  available  unless  excused  by  the  Adviser  of  Women. 

Upper-class  girls  will  live  in  campus  dormitories  if  accommodations 
are  available  and  their  wishes  will  take  precedence  over  the  sophomore 
requirement.  Their  selection  of  rooms  will  be  by  lot  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Adviser  of  Women. 

At  the  close  of  each  college  year  all  sophomore  girls  will  draw  lots  for 
dormitory  rooms  for  the  next  year.  Assignments  to  rooms  will  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  sequence  fixed  by  this  draw.  As  vacancies  occur 
during  the  year,  the  Adviser  of  Women  will  assign  these  vacated  rooms  to 
sophomore  girls  in  accordance  with  this  sequence  and  any  student  thus 
assigned  to  a  dormitory  room  must  take  up  residence  there  within  two 
weeks  after  receipt  of  notice. 

It  is  expected  that  not  more  than  one  sophomore  girl  from  any  one 
sorority  will  be  assigned  dormitory  room  in  any  single  year  under  the  above 
provisions. 

Rooms  for  Men  Students. — ^Dormitory  rooms  are  available  for  men 
students  at  Lewis  Hall  and  Thatcher  Hall. 

All  first  year  men  students  will  be  assigned  to  campus  dormitories. 
Upperclassmen  wishing  dormitory  rooms  should  apply  at  the  Registrar's 
Office  before  May  1.  Those  who  cannot  be  accommodated  in  dormitories 
will  be  given  permission  to  live  in  fraternities  or  private  homes.  Assign- 
ment of  dormitory  rooms  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Registrar. 
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ADVISORY  SYSTEM 

In  order  that  from  the  day  he  enrolls  the  freshman  may  have  some  one 
to  whom  he  can  go  for  consultation  and  assistance,  each  student,  at  the 
time  of  registration,  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  adviser.  It  is  the  function 
of  this  adviser  to  help  the  student  in  adjusting  himself  to  the  work  and 
life  of  the  College.  He  will  also  receive  from  the  Registrar's  Ofl&ce  and 
discuss  with  his  advisee  the  academic  progress  reports  as  issued.  He  will 
also  forward  these  to  the  parents.  Both  students  and  parents  are  en- 
couraged to  consult  with  the  adviser  whenever  there  are  problems  re- 
garding studies  or  personal  adjustment  to  college  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year  each 
student  will  discuss  his  vocational  and  speciaUzation  plans  with  his  adviser. 
If  he  can  decide  definitely  upon  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to 
speciaUze,  and  the  adviser  approves,  he  will  take  his  election  card  to  the 
head  of  that  department  for  approval.  In  cases  where  students  are  not 
ready  to  designate  a  department  of  specialization  they  will  continue  as 
divisional  majors  during  the  sophomore  year  under  the  direction  of  an  ad- 
viser assigned  by  the  head  of  the  division.  Such  divisional  majors  must 
select  their  field  of  specialization  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  student  is  under  the  guidance  of 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is  majoring  or  an  adviser  assigned 
by  him. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

TTie  College  makes  an  effort  to  provide  a  wholesome  and  stimulating 
spiritual  atmosphere  for  its  students. 

A  Vesper  Service  is  held  each  Sunday  afternoon  at  quarter  of  five  at 
which  some  well  known  religious  leader  speaks.  Music  is  furnished  by 
the  Student  Choir. 

Four  rehgious  organizations  are  active  on  the  campus:  The  Christian 
Federation,  The  Newman  Club  for  Catholic  students,  The  Hillel  Founda- 
tion for  those  of  Jewish  faith,  and  the  Stockbridge  Y  for  two  year  stu- 
dents. These  four  organizations  unite  in  forming  the  United  Religious 
Council  which  strives  both  to  further  amity  among  the  religious  faiths 
and  to  promote  religious  activities  and  thinking  in  the  student  body. 
These  various  religious  organizations  are  sponsored  by  a  Faculty  Commit- 
tee on  Religious  Work  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  Director  of 
ReUgious  Activities. 

The  churches  of  Amherst  provide  a  fine  opportunity  for  worship  and 
participation  in  church  work.  Students  are  encouraged  to  attend  the 
Sunday  service  in  the  local  churches  of  their  own  faith. 

STANDARDS  OF  DEPORTMENT 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  and  women  in  honor, 
self-respect  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  constitutes  the  ideals 
of  student  deportment. 

The  privileges  of  the  College  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at 
any  time,  if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  College,  acting  through  its  President 
or  any  administrative  officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the 
right,  not  only  to  suspend  or  dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name  conditions 
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under  which  they  may  remain  in  the  institution.  For  example,  if  a  student 
is  not  doing  creditable  work  he  may  not  only  be  disciplined  but  he  may 
also  be  required  to  meet  certain  prescribed  conditions  in  respect  to  his 
studies,  even  though  under  the  foregoing  rules  his  status  as  a  student  be 
not  affected.  The  same  provision  applies  equally  to  the  matter  of  ab- 
sences. According  to  the  rules,  juniors  and  seniors  are  allowed  a  certain 
percentage  of  absences  from  class  and  other  exercises.  This  permission, 
which  implies  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time 
for  any  cause. 

.  Similarly,  also,  it  applies  to  participation  in  student  activities.  Though 
this  will  ordinarily  be  governed  by  the  rules  as  already  laid  down,  yet  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  college  authorities,  a  student  is  neglecting  his  work 
on  account  of  these  activities,  the  privilege  of  participating  in  them  may 
be  withdrawn  for  such  time  as  is  considered  necessary.  Moreover,  it  may 
be  withdrawn  as  a  punishment  for  misconduct. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

FRESHMAN  WEEK 
All  members  of  the  incoming  freshman  class  are  required  to  be  in  resi- 
dence on  the  campus  for  the  period  known  as  Freshman  Week.  During 
this  period  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  orient  the  student.  He  will  be 
given  psychological  and  mental  tests,  and  a  physical  examination.  Sched- 
ules and  section  assignments  will  also  be  arranged.  In  addition  there  will 
be  lectures  on  student  activities,  college  customs,  and  college  curricula, 
and  a  scheduled  meeting  with  the  student's  adviser. 

REGISTRATION 

Every  student  must  report  for  registration  on  the  appointed  day.  All 
late  registrants  must  pay  a  fine.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  any 
class  until  he  presents  his  registration  card,  properly  filled  out  and  counter- 
signed, to  the  instructor.  This  card,  together  with  an  hour  plan,  must  be 
returned  to  the  Registrar's  OflSce  within  one  week  from  the  date  of 
issue.  Changes  of  courses  on  the  registration  card  shall  be  made  only  in 
the  Dean's  OflSce. 

No  course  will  be  recorded  on  the  permanent  records  of  the  College 
nor  will  a  student  receive  credit  for  it,  unless  such  course  appears  on  the 
registration  card  for  the  semester  and  has  been  properly  countersigned  by 
the  instructor. 

ADDING  OR  DROPPING  COURSES 

A  student  may  not  add  or  drop  a  course  except  with  the  permission  of 
the  Dean.  A  course  dropped  without  permission  will  be  recorded  as  a 
failure. 

CHANGE  OF  MAJOR 

A  student  wishing  to  change  his  major  must  get  a  Change  of  Major  card 
at  the  Registrar's  OflSce.  This  change  is  to  be  approved  by  the  head 
of  the  Department  or  Division  in  which  he  is  now  majoring  and  also  by 
his  new  departmental  or  divisional  head.  This  card,  properly  indorsed, 
must  be  returned  to  the  Registrar's  OflSce  before  the  change  can  be 
approved. 
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MARKING  SYSTEM 

All  grading  is  done  on  a  numerical  basis  with  60  per  cent  the  passing 
grade.  A  student  whose  daily  work  in  any  course  is  entirely  unsatisfac- 
tory will  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  final  examination  in  the  course  and 
is  automatically  failed.  If  he  takes  the  final  examination  and  fails  to  pass, 
the  instructor  may  report  either  a  condition  (Jf)  or  failure  (F).  To  re- 
move a  condition,  the  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  condition 
examination  or  he  may  repeat  the  course.  A  failed  course  must  be  re- 
peated unless  permission  to  substitute  another  course  is  granted  by  the 
Committee  on  Scholarship. 

The  scholastic  record  of  each  student  is  reported  to  his  parents  at  the 
end  of  each  semester.  Mid-semester  marks  are  sent  to  parents  for  the  first 
semester  only.  A  complete  report  of  the  scholarship  record  of  each  stu- 
dent during  his  first  semester  in  College  is  sent  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  from  which  the  student  entered. 

TRANSCRIPTS 
Two  transcripts  of  a  student's  record  will  be  furnished  without  cost. 
For  each  additional  copy  there  will  be  a  charge  of  one  dollar. 

CONVOCATIONS 

An  assembly  of  all  the  students  is  held  weekly  at  which  attendance  is 
required.  The  programs  vary.  Usually  there  is  an  address  by  an  outstand- 
ing leader  in  education,  science,  government,  international  relations,  or  art. 
A  few  of  the  convocations  are  devoted  to  student  activities  such  as  de- 
bates, declamation  contests,  band  and  musical  concerts. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

One  of  the  values  received  from  the  College  course  is  the  training  one 
acquires  through  participation  in  student  activities.  Student  organiza- 
tions offer  excellent  opportunities  for  leadership  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

The  Senate  is  the  men's  governing  council.  It  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives elected  from  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  Besides  acting  as 
general  director  of  undergraduate  conduct  it  represents  the  interests  of  the 
student  body  before  the  faculty. 

The  Women's  Student  Governing  Association,  composed  of  members 
elected  from  the  Senior,  Junior,  and  Sophomore  classes,  is  the  governing 
council  of  women  students. 

ACADEMIC  HONOR  SOCIETIES 

Phi  Kappa  Phi. — The  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Honor  Society  of 
Phi  Kappa  Phi  was  installed  at  the  College  in  1904.  Its  prime  object  is 
to  emphasize  scholarship  and  character.  Senior  students  from  all  depart- 
ments of  the  College  are  eligible  for  election  to  membership  provided  the 
scholastic  and  character  requirements  of  the  Society  are  met. 

Sigma  Xi. — The  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  is  a  scientific  fraternity  to  which 
members  are  elected  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  scientific  research.     Un- 
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dergraduates  who  show  promise  of  abihty  for  research  in  Science  are  elected 
as  associate  members.    The  local  chapter  was  established  in  1938. 

HONORARY  SOCIETIES 

Adelphia. — A  men's  senior  honorary  society,  recognizing  men  stu- 
dents who  have  been  prominent  in  the  extra  curricular  activities  of  the 
campus. 

IsoGON. — A  women's  senior  honorary  society.  Its  purpose  is  to  recog- 
nize outstanding  women  students  on  the  campus. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES 
Social  fraternities  on  the  campus  include  Alpha  Epsilon  Pi,  Alpha 
Gamma  Rho,  Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  Kappa  Sigma,  Lamba  Chi  Alpha,  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa,  Q.T.V.,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Tau 
Epsilon  Phi,  and  Theta  Chi.  An  inter-fraternity  council,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  these  fraternities,  has  charge  of  rushing  and  all  general 
matters  dealing  with  fraternity  life. 

Sororities  include  Chi  Omega,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  Sigma  Iota,  and  Sigma  Kappa.  The  Pan-Hellenic 
Council,  made  up  of  representatives  from  these  sororities,  supervises  rush- 
ing and  other  sorority  matters. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Massachusetts  Collegian, — This  is  a  weekly  newspaper  published  by 
undergraduates. 

Collegian  Quarterly, — A  literary  supplement  to  the  Collegian, 
Index. — ^The  College  Year  Book  published  by  the  senior  class. 

ACADEMIC  ACTIVITIES 

The  College  Musical  Clubs  include  an  orchestra,  a  band,  and  men's  and 
women's  glee  clubs.  These  make  various  public  appearances  during  the 
year. 

The  Dramatic  Club,  the  Roister  Doisters,  presents  annually  a  revue  and 
a  play.  There  is  a  Debating  Society  which  conducts  both  intramural  and 
intercollegiate  debates.  All  academic  activities  are  supervised  by  the 
Academic  Activities  Board  composed  of  alumni,  faculty,  and  students,  and 
jSnd  recognition  in  semi-annual  award  of  gold  and  silver  medals. 

INTER-COLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

The  College  is  represented  in  inter-collegiate  athletics  by  teams  in  all 
the  leading  sports,  including  football,  baseball,  track,  hockey,  soccer, 
swimming  and  basketball.  General  policies  governing  athletics  are  di- 
rected by  the  Athletic  Board,  composed  of  Alumni,  Faculty,  and  students, 

PROFESSIONAL  CLUBS 
There  are  several  professional  clubs  established  in  connection  with  the 
various  major  courses  of  study.    These  clubs  stimulate  the  students*  profes- 
sional interest  in  their  chosen  subject-matter  fields  and  afford  opportunity 
for  discussion  of  technical  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 
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THE  SOCIAL  UNION 

The  Social  Union  was  established  in  1907.  All  students  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  in  consideration  of  a  small  part  of  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Fee.  In  the  fall  and  winter  months  the  Union  gives  a  series  of  en- 
tertainments. 

HONORS,  PRIZES,  AWARDS 
SCHOLARSHIP  HONORS 

Dean's  Scholarship  Groups. — At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  a  list 
is  posted  of  those  students  who  during  the  previous  semester  made  a  general 
average  of  80  percent  or  better.  Three  groups  are  recognized:  those  be- 
tween 90  and  100;  those  between  85  and  90;  and  those  between  80  and  8  5. 
Sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  first  two  groups  are  allowed  con- 
siderable freedom  in  the  matter  of  class  attendance. 

Departmental  Honors. — A  student  who  has  shown  outstanding 
promise  within  some  department  and  has  maintained  a  general  scholastic 
average  of  80  percent  or  better  is  permitted  to  apply  for  the  privilege  of 
registering  for  departmental  honors.  If  his  application  is  accepted  by  his 
department  and  the  Honors  Committee,  he  is  allowed  to  pursue  a  course 
of  independent  study  within  the  department  of  his  choice  throughout  his 
senior  year.  This  may  include  intensive  reading,  investigation  or 
laboratory  work  in  connection  with  some  problem  that  he  chooses  for  his 
consideration.  The  objective  is  to  create  on  the  part  of  the  student  initia- 
tive, the  power  of  independent  investigation  and  to  develop  in  him  the 
spirit  of  research.  Although  the  student  is  responsible  for  his  under- 
taking he  is  encouraged  to  consult  with  his  department  in  regard  to  his 
work  should  the  need  arise.  At  the  close  of  his  study  the  student  presents 
a  thesis  covering  his  investigation.  In  addition  he  may  be  required  to 
appear  for  an  oral  or  written  examination.  If  by  the  excellence  of  his 
work  he  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  his  department  and  the  Honors 
Committee,  his  name  will  appear  on  the  commencement  program  as  re- 
ceiving honors  in  the  field  of  his  specialization. 

SCHOLASTIC   PRIZES 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Award  for  Scholarship. — Massachusetts  Chapter  of 
the  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  honorary  scholarship  society,  offers  an  award  of  $50 
for  outstanding  work  in  scholarship.  This  is  given  to  some  member  of 
the  senior  class  at  the  opening  of  college  in  the  fall.  The  award  is  based' 
on  the  record  of  the  first  three  years. 

The  Burnham  Prizes. — ^These  were  made  possible  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  T,  O.  H.  P.  Burnham  of  Boston.  Prizes  of  $15  and  $10 
are  awarded  to  those  students  delivering  the  best  and  second  best  declama- 
tions in  the  Burnham  contest.  The  preliminary  contests  are  open  under 
certain  restrictions  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  Flint  Prizes. — The  Flint  Oratorical  Contest  was  established  in 
1881  by  a  gift  of  the  late  Charles  L.  Flint,  a  former  president  of  the 
College.  After  his  death  the  prizes  were  continued  by  college  appropria- 
tion. Prizes  of  $30  and  $15  are  awarded  as  first  and  second  prizes  to  those 
two  students  delivering  the  best  orations  in  this  contest. 
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The  Hills  Botanical  Prize. — This  is  given  through  the  generosity 
of  Henry  F.  and  Leonard  M.  Hills  of  Amherst,  for  the  first  and  second 
best  herbaria.  Competition  is  open  to  members  of  the  senior,  junior  and 
sophomore  classes.    First  prize  $20,  second  prize  $15. 

The  Betty  Steinbugler  Prize  in  English. — This  prize  was  endowed 
by  John  L.  Steinbugler,  New  York  City,  in  honor  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
Steinbugler  Robertson,  a  graduate  of  this  College  in  1929.  It  is  awarded 
to  a  woman  in  the  junior  or  senior  class  who  has  written  the  best  long 
paper  on  a  subject  of  literary  investigation  in  a  course  in  English  during 
the  year. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  Prizes. — 
Three  prizes  of  $2  5,  $15,  and  $10  to  be  awarded  to  those  senior  students 
who  are  judged  to  have  made  the  best  records  in  the  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal work  in  agriculture  required  in  their  course  of  study,  and  in  the  special 
written  and  oral  examination  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  this  award. 

ATHLETIC  AND  ACADEMIC  PRIZES 
The  Allan  Leon  Pond  Memorial  Medal. — This  medal  is  awarded 
for  general  excellence  in  football  in  memory  of  Allan  Leon  Pond  of  the 
class  of  1920,  who  died  February  26,  1920.  He  was  a  congenial  com- 
panion, a  devoted  lover  of  Alma  Mater,  a  veteran  of  the  Great  War,  a  fine 
all-round  athlete  and  a  true  amateur.  He  would  rather  win  than  lose, 
but  he  would  rather  play  fair  than  win.  He  has  been  characterized  as  a 
typical  student  of  this  College. 

The  Southern  Alumni  Baseball  Cup. — This  cup  is  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  baseball  team  who  contributes  most  to  the  success  and 
reputation  of  the  team,  both  in  respect  to  skill  and  spirit. 

The  Thomas  E.  Minkstein  Memorial  Award. — ^This  award  is  made 
by  the  Class  of  1931  in  memory  of  their  classmate  who  died  July  16,  1930, 
while  he  was  captain-elect  of  football.  The  award  is  given  to  one  of  the 
outstanding  men  in  the  Junior  Class  who  has  as  nearly  as  possible  attained 
those  standards  of  athletics,  scholarship  and  leadership  set  by  him  whose 
memory  this  award  honors. 

The  George  Henry  Richards  Memorial  Cup. — This  cup  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  member  of  the  basketball  team  who  shows  the  greatest 
improvement  in  leadership,  sportsmanship,  and  individual  and  team  play 
during  the  year.  It  is  in  memory  of  George  Henry  Richards  of  the  Class 
of  1921  who  died  suddenly  while  a  student  at  the  College. 

The  Joseph  Lojko  Memorial  Plaque. — This  plaque  is  presented  to 
a  senior  who  must  be  a  letter  man,  have  a  satisfactory  scholastic  record  and 
show  those  qualities  of  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  which  make  for  leader- 
ship. An  award  in  honor  of  Joseph  Lojko  of  the  class  of  1934,  outstanding 
athlete  who  died  while  a  senior  in  the  College, 

Academics  Conspicuous  Service  Trophy. — This  trophy  is  awarded 
annually  to  that  student  who  has  made  the  most  unique  contribution  to 
the  Academic  Activities  during  the  year. 

Academics  Managers'  Prize. — Fifty  dollars  in  gold  awarded  annually 
to  that  Academics  manager  who  fulfills  his  routine  duties  most  efficiently. 
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MILITARY  HONORS  AND  AWARDS 

Competed  for  yearly  and  presented  during  the  year  or  at  the  Final  Mili- 
tary Review. 

Senior  Class 
Honor  Appointment  as  2d  Lieutenant  Regular  Army. 
Sons   of   American   Revolution   Medals    (2)    for   outstanding   military 
eflSciency  and  leadership. 

Junior  Class 
Rifle  Marksmanship  Medal,  for  high  aggregate  score. 
Qualification  Badges  U.  S.  Army  for  Rifle  Marksmanship. 
Major  P.  J.  McNamara  Trophy,  for  excellence  in  Horsemanship. 

Sophomore  Class 
John  C.  Hall  Trophy  for  outstanding  Military  Efficiency. 

Freshman  Class 
Rifle  Marksmanship  Medal  for  high  aggregate  score. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Associate  Alumni  is  the  general  organization  of  the  Alumni  of 
Massachusetts  State  College.  The  Association  maintains  headquarters  at 
Memorial  Hall  erected  by  Alumni  and  friends  to  honor  those  men  of  the 
College  who  died  in  World  War  I.  It  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  and, 
periodically,  an  Alumni  Directory.  It  also  sponsors  local  Alumni  Clubs. 
According  to  a  tradition  set  by  the  class  of  1940,  all  seniors  of  each  grad- 
uating class  become  members  of  the  Association  at  graduation. 

The  Associate  Alumni  fosters  the  continued  interest  of  all  former  stu- 
dents in  one  another  and  the  College.  It  also  seeks  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  College  in  every  way  possible.  Lewis  Hall  and  the  Butter- 
field  House  are  self-liquidating  dormitories  built  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Association. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Associate  Alumni  consists  of  its  officers 
and  a  Board  of  16  Directors.  Four  Directors  are  elected  each  year  and 
serve  a  term  of  four  years. 


ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGIATE  COURSES 


Correspondence  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  should  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  old,  and  must  present  proper  testimonials  of  character,  which,  when- 
ever possible,  should  come  from  the  principal  of  the  school  at  which  the 
applicant  has  prepared  for  college.  Enrollment  of  students  is  limited. 
Candidates  for  admission  are  advised  to  file  their  applications  by  March  1 
of  the  year  in  which  they  plan  to  enroll.  The  application  must  be  received 
at  the  Registrar's  office  by  June  1  if  the  candidate  is  to  be  considered  on 
the  first  list  of  selections.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Registrar  of  the  College. 

SUBJECT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSIQN 

The  subject  matter  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  for  all 
majors  leading  to  the  B.S.  and  A.B.  degrees.  They  call  for  the  completion 
of  a  four  year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  and  are  stated  in  terms 
of  units.  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  recitations  a  week  for  a 
school  year. 

Fourteen  and  one-half  units  must  ordinarily  be  offered  for  admission 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  outlined  below: 

1.    Prescribed  Units 

Algebra 1/4 


Plane  Geometry       .... 
English   (4  years)    .... 
Foreign  language  (2  years  of  1  language) 
History  ..... 


2.    Elec fives 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  group,  units  to  the  extent  of  six  are  to  be 
selected  from  the  following  subject  matter: 

a)  Mathematics 

b)  Science 

c)  Foreign  Language 

d)  History  and  Social  Studies 

e)  Free  electives  (not  more  than  4  units) 

Free  elective  subjects  are  those  not  included  in  groups  a-d,  as  for  ex- 
ample; Music,  Art,  Drawing,  Typewriting,  Aeronautics,  Agriculture,  and 
so  on.  Units  to  the  limit  of  four  may  be  offered  as  free  electives  provided 
they  are  counted  toward  the  credit  requirements  for  high  school  gradu- 
ation.    Such  units  must  be  offered  on  certificate  since  no  entrance  ex- 
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aminations  are  given  in  them.  The  College  allows  these  free  electives  in 
order  that  the  student  who  wishes  may  have  some  opportunity  to  elect 
among  other  high  school  offerings  while  at  the  same  time  covering  the 
fundamental  requirements  for  college  work. 

In  high  schools  organizing  agricultural  club  work  under  the  supervision 
and  rules  of  the  Junior  Extension  Service  of  the  College,  one  credit  is 
granted  for  each  full  year  of  work  approved  by  the  State  Leader. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

Plan  A. — The  above  subject  matter  requirements  may  be  offered  on 
certificate.  The  Massachusetts  State  College  is  a  member  of  the  New 
England  College  Admissions  Board.  Certification  from  secondary  schools 
on  this  Board  will  be  acceptable  as  well  as  that  from  schools  listed  as 
Class  "A"  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Education  but  not 
included  on  the  member  list  of  the  Board.  High  school  principals  establish 
their  own  certificate  grade  and  indicate  the  certification  on  a  form  fur- 
nished by  the  College. 

In  some  cases  students  will  not  be  fully  certified  for  admission.  In 
such  instances,  the  Admissions  Committee  will  give  a  candidate  the  choice 
of  taking  certain  entrance  examinations  offered  by  the  College  or  the 
College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  and  Achievement  Tests  as  described 
under  Plan  B.  Applicants  are  advised  to  file  their  applications  before 
March  1,  therefore,  in  order  that  they  may  know  well  in  advance  what 
further  must  be  done  to  qualify  for  enrollment. 

Certification  from  a  school  outside  New  England  will  be  acceptable 
if  the  school  has  the  certificate  privilege  with  the  leading  colleges  in  its 
area.  The  credentials  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  accepted  provided  grades  are  satisfactory. 

Superior  graduates  of  Vocational  Schools  of  Agriculture  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Vocational  Agricultural  Departments  in  Massachusetts  High 
Schools  may  be  accepted  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture provided: 

a)  They  are  unqualifiedly  recommended  by  the  Vocational  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Education  as  bona  fide  Vocational  Graduates  with 
superior  ranks;  and 

b)  That  they  can  present  at  least  15  units  of  certified  entrance,  ap- 
proved as  to  quality  and  quantity  by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Education. 

Plan  B. — By  this  plan  a  student's  qualifications  will  be  based  upon  his 
school  record  and  the  results  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  three 
Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Candi- 
dates will  ordinarily  take  these  examinations  either  in  April  or  June  of 
their  senior  year.  Application  blanks  and  a  bulletin  of  general  information 
may  be  secured  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box 
592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Massachusetts  State  College  realizes  that  though  almost  all  students  will 
qualify  under  either  Plan  A  or  B,  there  will  be  a  few  promising  candidates 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  unable  to  meet  fully  the  subject  re- 
quirements for  enrollment.     Such  applicants  are  requested  to  present  their 
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individual  problems  to  the  Registrar  in  order  that  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee may  outline  for  them  what  must  be  done  to  qualify  for  enrollment. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

A  limited  number  of  students  from  approved  colleges  may  be  admitted 
on  transfer  to  advance  standing.  Since  applicants  for  such  admission 
usually  exceed  the  number  that  can  be  accepted,  they  are  placed  on  a 
competitive  basis.  Acceptance  will  thus  depend  upon  recommendations 
and  quality  of  record. 

A  student  applying  for  transfer  should  first  of  all  be  able  to  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College.  He  should 
also  submit  the  following: 

a)  A  letter  outlining  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  transfer  and  describing 
briefly  the  type  of  major  work  he  will  follow  if  accepted  for  admission. 

b)  An  official  transcript  of  his  entrance  credits  and  college  record  to  be 
sent  by  the  Registrar  of  the  College  he  is  attending.  This  should  be  for- 
warded as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  semester  preceding  the 
one  for  which  he  will  transfer. 

At  the  time  h?  is  notified  that  he  can  be  accepted  for  admission  the 
student  will  be  given  a  tentative  statement  of  the  amount  of  transfer 
credit  he  will  receive.  This  credit  will  be  finally  determined,  however, 
after  he  has  spent  a  year  at  the  College  and  his  scholarship  has  been 
thoroughly  tested. 

At  least  one  consecutive  year  of  work  in  residence  is  required  of  any 
transfer  student  desiring  to  be  recommended  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
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EXAMINATION  SCHEDULE 

Entrance  examinations  for  admission  to  Massachusetts  State  College  will 
be  held  at  the  following  centers: — 

In  June       .         .  Amherst,  Stockbridge  Hall,  room  114. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Massachusetts  Ave.  entrance. 

In  September      .  Amherst,  Stockbridge  Hall,  room  114. 

Please  note  that  September  examinations  are  held  in  Amherst  only. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  JUNE  14-16,  1945 

First  Day 
9:00  A.M.     Algebra. 
11:00  A.M.     Chemistry. 
2:00  P.M.     History    (Ancient,   European,   English,   United   States    and 
Civics) . 

Second  Day 
9:00   A.M.     English. 
2:00  P.M.     Plane  Geometry. 
3:30  P.M.     Physics. 

Third  Day 
9:00  A.M.     French,  German,  Spanish,  required  and  elective. 
1:30  P.M.     Biology,  Latin,  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 
SEPTEMBER  12-14,  1945 

First  Day 
9:00  A.M.     Algebra. 
11:00  A.M.     Chemistry. 
2:00  P.M.     History  (Ancient,  European,  United  States  and  Civics). 

Second  Day 
9:00   A.M.     English. 
2:00  P.M.     Plane  Geometry. 
3:30  P.M.     Physics. 

Third  Day 
9:00  A.M.     French,  German,  Spanish,  required  and  elective. 
1:30   P.M.     Biology,  Latin,  Solid  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 


DIVISIONS  OF  INSTRUCTION 
AND  CURRICULA 


Resident  instruction  is  organized  on  a  divisional  basis.  This  section  of 
the  catalogue  presents  the  opportunities  for  study  in  the  divisions  and 
describes  the  curricula  available  in  each.  Brief  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  major  work  offered  in  the  several  departments  and  the  special  curricula 
which  cut  across  departmental  lines.  The  adviser  in  charge  of  each  major 
is  indicated.  This  adviser  will  aid  the  student  in  planning  his  program 
of  studies  and  give  him  more  complete  information  in  regard  to  the  quali- 
fications for  and  opportunities  in  his  particular  field.  For  a  description 
of  specific  courses  refer  to  the  Directory  of  Courses, 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

At  the  beginning  of  his  freshman  year  each  student  selects  a  division  in 
which  he  will  carry  his  major  work.  Those  interested  in  Engineering 
will  indicate  a  major  in  that  department.  One  of  the  fundamental  ob- 
jectives of  all  programs,  however,  regardless  of  division,  is  a  general 
cultural  education  which  should  be  the  mark  of  every  college  graduate. 
With  this  end  in  view  all  candidates  for  the  B.S.  or  A.B.  degree  must  take 
certain  required  courses.  Except  for  the  History,  these  must  be  satisfied 
in  the  first  two  years.  Included  are  English  1,  2,  25,  26,  29,  and  30; 
Economics  25;  Psychology  26;  and  twelve  semester  hours  of  Science.  In 
addition  at  least  three  hours  of  History  must  be  elected  from  one  of  the 
following:  History  5,  6,  25,  29,  59,  or  60. 

The  requirements  in  Physical  Education  must  also  be  satisfied.  All 
physically  fit  men  students  must  take  Military  1,  2,  25,  and  26. 

Since  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  largely  directed  toward  a  broad, 
general  education  as  a  foundation  for  the  more  specialized  training  of 
juniors  and  seniors,  it  follows  that  the  program  of  studies  for  all  divisions 
is  fairly  uniform  vip  to  the  junior  year.  Because  of  this  students  can 
readily  change  from  one  curriculum  to  another  or  even  from  one  division 
to  another  as  both  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  60  junior-senior  credits 
in  addition  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  required  and  elective  work 
of  the  first  two  years.  Except  vxpon  special  permission  from  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee  no  junior  or  senior  shall  enroll  for  more  than  17  or  less 
than  14  credits  each  semester. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  each  student  shall  complete  not  less 
than  15  and  not  more  than  30  credits  in  junior-senior  courses  in  the  de- 
partment in  which  he  is  specializing. 
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DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

V.  A.  Rice,  Head 

"Without  food,  nothing  else  matters."  Perhaps  partly  for  this  reason 
at  least.  Agriculture  is  America's  largest  single  industry.  Not  only  is  it 
large,  but  it  is  also  extremely  varied. 

Over  six  million  individual  farms  are  now  operated  in  the  United 
States  and  many  more  will  be  needed  for  an  "economy  of  abundance"  in 
which  all  our  citizens  are  to  have,  among  other  things,  an  adequate  diet. 

About  one-quarter  of  a  million  scientists  are  now  serving  in  Agriculture 
and  its  related  fields,  and  more  are  needed  if  we  are  to  increase  our  crop 
and  animal  production;  conserve  and  improve  our  soil;  control  or  eliminate 
plant  and  animal  pests;  improve  the  efl&ciency  of  our  processing,  storage, 
and  distributing  services;  discover  and  apply  new  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing principles  to  agricultural  production  and  distribution,  and  new  social 
and  humanistic  principles  to  rural  living. 

About  eight  million  people  make  their  living  by  providing  necessary 
supplies  to  farmers  and  by  moving  our  huge  agricultural  production  to  the 
consumer's  table.  Their  tasks  vary  from  supplying  money,  feeds,  fer- 
tilizers, and  a  host  of  other  necessities  to  farmers,  to  processing,  storing  and 
distributing  the  raw  materials  of  farm  production. 

Agriculturally  trained  students  find  outlets  for  their  training,  ambition, 
and  energies  in  the  three  principal  fields  suggested  above,  namely:  (1) 
actual  farm  production  either  as  farm  owners  or  managers;  (2)  some 
scientific  phase  such  as  research  on  either  a  state,  federal,  or  commercial 
basis;  teaching  at  the  secondary,  collegiate,  or  extension  level;  or  ad- 
ministration of  state  or  federal  production,  conservation  or  financial 
programs;  (3)  the  commercial  phases  of  supplying  farm  machinery,  elec- 
tric power  and  equipment,  seeds,  feeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  etc.,  or 
in  processing,  storing  and  marketing  agricultural  products  of  all  sorts 
through  either  private  or  cooperative  channels. 

The  work  in  the  Division  of  Agriculture  is  planned  to  provide  a  sound 
superstructure  of  applied  science  and  technology  reared  on  a  firm  and 
broad  foundation  of  pure  science  and  social  and  humanistic  studies.  Upon 
graduation  the  student  will  have  devoted  about  one-quarter  of  his  time 
to  pure  science,  one-quarter  to  social  and  humanistic  studies,  and  one-half 
to  applied  science  and  technology  in  the  various  fields  of  Agriculture. 

All  students  in  the  Division  must  successfully  complete  one  summer 
of  placement  training  on  a  farm,  in  a  dairy  plant  or  in  some  business  allied 
to  Agriculture  as  stipulated  by  their  major  adviser.  It  is  recommended 
that  this  graduation  requirement  be  met  during  the  summer  immediately 
following  the  Sophomore  year  of  College  residence. 

During  the  spring  of  the  Senior  year,  they  must  also  pass  a  compre- 
hensive written  examination  set  by  the  Department  in  which  they  are 
majoring;  a  comprehensive  oral  examination  covering  the  whole  field 
of  Agriculture  administered  by  a  visiting  board  of  Agricultural  leaders; 
and  must  present  an  oral  paper  on  some  personally  chosen  topic  before  an- 
other visiting  board  of  Agricultural  leaders. 

In  order  to  prevent  too  narrow  undergraduate  specialization,  no  stu- 
dent will  be  allowed  to  offer  for  credit  more  than  16  junior-senior  semester 
courses  from   the  Divisions  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.     In  other 
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words,  one  or  two  courses  in  Science  or  Liberal  Arts  must  be  carried  during 
each  semester  of  the  junior  and  senior  years. 


CURRICULA  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  Division  of  Agriculture  comprises  the  following  Departments: 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management;  Agronomy;  Animal  Hus- 
bandry; Dairy  Industry;  Poultry  Husbandry;  and  Veterinary  Science. 
Students  may  major  in  any  one  of  these  Departments  (except  Veterinary 
Science)  during  the  junior  and  senior  years,  or  may  take  the  curriculum 
in  General  Agriculture.  The  engineering  phases  of  Agricultural  produc- 
tion and  processing  are  handled  in  the  Department  of  Engineering. 

UNIFORM  FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

All  students  majoring  in  Agriculture  will  take  the  following  uniform 
curriculum  during  the  first  two  years: 


1st  Semester 

English   1,  Composition 

^Mathematics    1,   Algebra 

Chemistry   1,   General 

Botany   1,  General 

Agricultural   1,  Survey 

Military  1    (men) 

Physical    Education    3     (men) 

Physical  Education  1,  7  (women) 


1st  Semester 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit. 

Speech  29 

Economics   2  5,  Elements 

*A   Science 

^Dairy   Industry  25    and   or 

Poultry  Husandry  25 

Military  2  5    (men) 

Physical  Education  27    (women) 

^  Students   who   are   prepared   and    wish 
Mathematics  3   and  4. 

^  To  be   selected   from   the   following: 
1st  Semester 

Bacteriology  31,  31A 
Botany   2  5 
Chemistry  2  5 
Chemistry  31 
Geology  27 
Mathematics    29 
Physics   2  5 
Zoology  2  5 


Freshman 

Year 

Credits 

2nd  Sem^ester 

Credits 

3 

English  2,  Composition 

3 

Mathematics  2,  Trigonometry 

3 

Chemistry   2,    General 

3 

Zoology  1,  General 

3 

Agronomy    2,    Soils 

3 

Military   2,    (men) 

2 

1 

Physical  Education  4    (men) 

1 

3 

Physical   Education    8    (women) 

2 

Sophomore  Year 

Credits 

2nd  Semester 

Credits 

2 

English  26,  Survey  of  Lit. 

2 

1 

Speech   30 

1 

3 

Psychology  26,  General 

3 

A  Science 

3 

3 

Animal  Husbandry  26  and  or 

3 

3 

Agricultural  Economics  26 

3 

2 

Military  26    (men) 

2 

2 

Physical  Education  28    (women) 

2 

nd    wish   to 

take   Calculus    as   sophomores   should   elect 

owing: 

Credits 

2nd  Semester 

Credits 

4 

Physiology  32 

3 

3 

Botany  26 

3 

3 

Chemistry  26 

3 

3 

Chemistry  32 

3 

3 

Geology    28 

3 

3 

Mathematics    3  0 

3 

4 

Physics   26 

4 

3 

Entomology    26 

3 

^Both  Dairy  Industry  and  Poultry  Husbandry  or  only  one  may  be  elected  in  the  first 
semester;  Animal  Husbandry  and  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  second.  If  only  one 
is  elected  each  semester,  an  additional  Science  should  be  selected  from  the  above  group. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA 
IN  AGRICULTURE 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  selects  one  of  the  follow- 
ing curricula  as  his  major  for  the  last  two  years. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  FARM  MANAGMENT 
A.  H.  Lestdsey,  Adviser 

The  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management 
Major  is  to  train  students  for  positions  in  those  private  and  government 
institutions  servicing  the  agricultural  industry  and  to  assist  in  the  training 
of  farm  managers. 

The  Department  maintains  an  inventory  of  current  price  information 
and  agricultural  production  reports  from  which  price  study  and  analysis 
may  be  made.  Statistical  machines  are  also  available  for  computation 
and  analysis.  The  laboratories  of  the  Department  must  be  found  in  busi- 
ness institutions  and  on  farms  in  Massachusetts  with  which  contact  is 
maintained. 

Two  curricula  are  available. 


AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Isi  Semester 

Ag.  Ec.  5  5,  Mark'g  Farm  Prod. 
Ag.  Ec.  57,  Agri.  Credit 
Agricultural  Electives 
General  Electives 


1st  Semester 
Agri.  Ec.  71,  Theory 
Agri.  Ec.  79,  El.  Statis. 
Agricultural  Electives 
General  Electives 


Junior  Year 
Credits  2nd  Semester 

3  Ag.  Ec.   5  6,  Coop,  in  Agri. 

3  Agricultural   Electives 

6  General    Electives 

3 


Senior  Year 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
6 


2nd  Semester 
Agri.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Mgt. 
Agricultural  Electives 
General  Electives 


Credits 
3 
6 
6 


Credits 
4 
3 
9 


All  Agricultural  Economics  majors  must  take  the  courses  listed  above. 
Specialization  may  be  in  one  of  the  three  following  fields:  (1)  Animal 
Products,  (2)  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  (3)  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

The  following  courses  must  be  completed  for  each  of  these  specialized 
fields: 


Animal   Products 

Fruits    and    Vegetables 

Feeds  and  Fertilizer 

An.    Husb.    5  3 

Pomology   53 

Agronomy 

51 

An.  Husb.  73 

Pomology  77 

Agronomy 

52 

Dairy  52 

Olericulture   74 

Agronomy 

78 

Dairy  77 

Olericulture  78 

An.  Husb. 

51 

Dairy   78 

Food   Technology    51 

An.  Husb. 

78 

Poultry  75 

Food   Technology    52 

FARM    MANAGEMENT 
Junior  Year 

Poultry    51 

1st  Semester 

Credits              2nd  Semester 

Credits 

Agri.  Ec.    5  5,  Mktg 

.  Farm 

Prod.               3               Agri.    Ec. 

5  6, 

Coop.  Agri. 

Agri.  Ec.   57,  Agri. 

Cr. 

3               Agronomy 

S2, 

,  Soil  Util. 

An.  Husb.   51,  Nutrition 

3               Agri.   Ec. 

78, 

Land  Econ. 

Electives 

6               Economics 
Electives 

58, 

,  Bus.  Law 
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Senior  Year 

75/  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester                                      Credits 

Agri.  Ec.  71,  Theory  3  Agri.   Ec.   76,  Farm   Mgt.  4 

Agronomy    51,   Field   Crops  3  An.  Husb.  78,  Dairy  Cattle  Prod.  4 

Forestry  5  5,  Mgt.  Woodlands  3  Poultry  78,  Management  2 

Electives  6  Electives  6 


AGRONOMY 
"W.  S.  EiSENMENGER,  Adviser 

The  Department  of  Agronomy  is  equipped  with  modern  soils,  crops  and 
chemical  laboratories,  greenhouses,  and  utilizes  parts  of  the  College  Farm 
for  fertilizer  and  plant  growth  experimentation,  and  for  demonstration 
of  soil  utiHzation  and  conservation. 

The  courses  are  designed  to  give  instruction  concerning  the  basic 
knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its  management,  fertilizers,  and  their  uses  as 
related  to  the  principal  products  of  the  field.  Adequate  instruction  given 
prepares  students  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  general  farming  and 
commercial  services  where  scientific  thought  is  emphasized. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                                        Credits              2nd  Semester  Credits 

Agron.    51,  Field  Crops                                3               Agron.    52,   Soil   Utilization  3 

Chem.  61,  Quan.  Analysis                           4               Chem.   62,   Quan.   Analysis  4 

Plant  Breed'g  51,  Genetics                           3               Electives  9 
Electives                                                             6 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                                        Credits              2nd  Semester  Credits 

Agron.  57,  Bio-Phys.  of  Soil  and  Plant       3              Agron.  78,  Fertilizers  3 

Chem.    51,  Organic                                        4               Chem.    52,   Organic  4 

Electives                                                             9              Electives  9 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
V.  A.  Rice,  Adviser 

In  the  College  barns  are  maintained  Percheron  horses;  Ayrshire,  Guern- 
sey, Hereford,  Jersey,  Holstein  and  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle;  Shropshire 
and  Southdown  sheep;  and  Chester  White  swine.  The  College  Farm  is 
operated  as  a  livestock  farm  producing  all  its  necessary  roughage  in  the 
form  of  pastures,  hay  and  silage  and  a  portion  of  its  required  grain. 

The  broad  purpose  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  major  is  that  of  providing 
the  basic  training  for  specialists  in  Animal  Husbandry.  Upon  graduation, 
opportunities  are  available  in  the  practical,  scientific  or  commercial  fields 
of  Animal  Husbandry;  i.e.,  livestock  farming,  research,  teaching,  adminis- 
tration, or  in  the  business  phases  of  the  livestock  industry. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                                        Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

An.  Husb.  51,  Nutrition  of  Farm  An.      3  An.  Husb.  56,  Horse  and  Fat  Stock 

An.  Husb.  53,  El.  Meat  Packing               3                       Prod.  4 

Agron.   51,  Field  Crops                                3  Agron.  78,  Fertilizers  3 

Vet.  Sci.  75,  Comp.  Vet.  Anatomy            3  Vet.  Sci.  76,  Gen.  Vet.  Pathology  3 

Electives                                                             3  Electives  6 
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Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                                        Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

An.  Husb.  7  5,  An.  Breeding  4  An.  Husb.  78,  Dairy  Cattle  Production    4 

An.  Husb.  81,  Seminar                                 1  An.  Husb.   82,  Seminar  1 

Agri.  Ec.  5  5,  Mktg.  Farm  Products           3  Agri.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Mgt.  4 

Electives                                                          9  Electives  9 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
J.  H.  Frandsen,  Adviser 

Courses  in  Dairy  Industry  aim  to  teach  the  students  sound,  modern 
methods  of  milk  handUng  and  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  as  well 
as  the  practical  application  of  Chemistry,  Bacteriology,  and  Economics 
to  the  many  phases  of  dairy  work. 

The  Department  of  Dairy  Industry  is  housed  in  Flint  Laboratory,  a 
building  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery  for  handling,  marketing, 
and  testing  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  offered  the  Dairy  Industry  graduate  as 
manager  of  a  milk  or  ice  cream  plant,  he  is  also  prepared  for  college  or 
high  school  teaching;  for  service  in  the  fields  of  extension,  research  and 
investigation;  and  for  various  phases  of  sanitation  and  public  health  work 
with  town,  city,  state  or  federal  departments. 


Junior 

Year 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

2iid   Semester 

Credits 

Dairy  Ind.  77,  Butter  and  Cheese 
Chs-n.    51,   Organic 
Bact.  61,  Public  Health 

4 
4 
3 

Dairy  Ind.   50,  Judging 
Dairy   Ind.    52,  Mkt.   Milk 
Chem.   52,  Organic 

1 
4 
4 

Electives 

6 

Bact.   52,  Advanced 

3 

Electives 

6 

Senior 

Year 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

2nd  Semester 

Credits 

Dairy  Ind.  75,  Chemistry 
Dairy  Ind.  79,  Seminar 
Bact.   81,  Applied 
Electives 

3 
1 
3 
9 

Engineering   80,  Dairy  Mech. 
Dairy  Ind.  78,  Ice  Cream 
Dairy  Ind.  80,  Seminar 
Bact.   82,   Applied 
Electives 

2 
4 
1 
3 
6 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

F.  P.  Jeffrey,  Adviser 

The  Department  gives  instruction  in  the  science,  art  and  practices  of 
poultry  keeping,  not  only  to  students  specializing  in  this  Department,  but 
also  to  those  in  other  departments  who  desire  supporting  work  in  Poultry 
Husbandry.  The  major  courses  prepare  men  for  the  successful  operation 
of  commercial  poultry  and  breeding  farms  and  hatcheries  either  as  owners 
or  managers;  for  high  school,  college  and  federal  work  in  teaching,  exten- 
sion and  research;  and  as  service  men,  specialists  and  managers  in  industrial 
fields  allied  to  the  Poultry  industry. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  several  other  breeds  are 
maintained  on  a  commercial  basis  at  the  Poultry  Plant.  There  are  modern 
buildings  in  which   ventilation,  breeding,   feeding,   incubation,   brooding, 


Electives 

9 

Senior 

Year 

Credits 
2 
3 

2,  3,  4 
6-9 

2d  Semester 

Poultry   Husb.   78,   Farm   Org. 

Poultry  Husb.   82,  Problems 

Vet.  Sci.   8  8,  Avian  Path. 

Electives 

Credits 

2 

2,  3,  4 

3 

6-9 
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marketing  and  managerial  experimental  projects  are  taking  place,  with 
up-to-date  equipment. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                                        Credits              2d  Semester  Credits 

Poultry  Husb.  51,  Nutrition                      3               Poultry  Husb.  52,  Incubation  and 

Poultry  Husb.   5  3,  Judging                         3                        Brooding  3 

Electives                                                          9              Poultry  Husb.  54,  Housing  and  Sant.     2 

Physiology  32  3 


1st  Sem.ester 

Poultry  Husb.  7  5,  Market'g 

Poultry  Husb.  77,  Breeding 

Poultry  Husb.  81,  Problems 

Electives 


CURRICULUM  IN  GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 
V.  A.  Rice,  Adviser 

If,  instead  of  majoring  in  any  single  Department,  a  student  wishes  to 
spread  his  major  over  the  whole  field  of  Agriculture,  he  may  elect  the 
following  curriculum  in  General  Agriculture: 


1st  Sequester 

An.  Husb.   51,  Nutrition  of  Farm 

Animals 
Agron.   51,  Field  Crops 
Pomology  53,  General 
Electives 


1st  Semester 

Agri.  Ec.  5  5,  Mktg.  Farm  Prod. 

Vet.  Sci.   51 

Forestry  5  5,  Mgt.  of  Woodlands 

Electives 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 
Though  major  work  in  Veterinary  Science  is  not   available,   the  De- 
partment does  offer  supporting  courses  to  assist  students  who  expect  to 
enter  the  various  fields  of  Agriculture,  Public  Health,  teaching  and  labora- 
tory work  in  the  biological  sciences  or  Veterinary  Medicine. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERING 

C.  I.  GuNNESs,  Head 

Work  in  Engineering  is  organized  on  a  departmental  rather  than  divi- 
sional basis.  Since  the  Department  is  not  a  part  of  one  of  the  divisions, 
entering  students  interested  in  this  field  will  indicate  Engineering  as  their 
major. 

An  industrial  state  such  as  Massachusetts  offers  great  opportunities  for 
men  and  women  trained  in  engineering.  In  order  to  apply  recent  develop- 
ments in  technology  to  New  England  industries  there  is  need  for  increased 


Junior 
Credits 
I 

3 

3 

3 

6 

Year 

2d  Semester 

Dairy  Ind.  52,  Market  Milk 

Agron.  78,  Fertilizers 

Olericulture   78,  Commercial 

Electives 

Credits 

4 
3 
3 
6 

Senior 

Year 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
6 

2d  Semester 

Agri.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Or.  and  Mgt. 

An.  Husb.  78,  Dairy  Cattle  Prod. 

Poultry  Husb.  78,  Farm  Org. 

Electives 

Credits 
4 
4 
2 
6 
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numbers  of  trained  personnel  in  these  industries.  The  courses  in  engineer- 
ing are  planned  to  meet  the  demand  for  this  training.  Two  curricula 
are  offered  at  present;  one  in  Agricultural  Engineering  for  those  interested 
in  agricultural  applications;  another  in  General  Engineering  for  those 
wishing  to  prepare  for  employment  in  industry.  The  program  for  the 
first  two  years  is  common  to  both. 


Freshman  Year 


1st  Semester 

English   1,  Composition 

Mathematics  3,  Algebra  and  Trigo 

nometry 
Chemistry  1,  General 
Engineering  1,  Drawing 
Military  1    (men) 
Physical  Education  3   (men) 
Physical  Education  1,  7   (women) 


Credits 
3 


2d  Semester  Credits 

English  2,  Composition  3 

Mathematics   4,   Analytic    Geometry  3 

Chemistry  2,  General  3 

Engineering  2,  Descriptive  Geometry  3 

Military  2    (men)  2 

Physical  Education  4    (men)  1 

Physical  Education  8   (women)  2 


History   5 
Orientation  1 
German  1,  5,  or  7  or 
French  1,  5,  or  7  or 
Spanish  2  J 


Elect   otic   of   the   following 
3  History  6 

3  German   2,   6,   or   8   or 

French   2,   6,   or   8   or 

Spanish  26 
3 


Sophomore  Year 


1st  Semester 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit. 

Speech  29 

^Economics  2  J 

Mathematics  29,  Calculus 

Physics  25 

Engineering  21 

Military  25    (men) 

Physical  Education  27   (women) 


Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

2 

English   26,  Survey  of  Lit. 

2 

1 

Speech  30 

1 

3 

Psychology  26 

3 

3 

Mathematics   30,  Calculus 

3 

4 

Physics  26 

4 

3 

Engineering  26 

3 

2 

Military   26    (men) 

2 

2 

Physical   Education  28    (women) 

2 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA 

Majors  in  Engineering  will  select  one  of  the  following  curricula. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
C.  I.  GuNNESs,  Adviser 

Students  majoring  in  agricultural  engineering  are  fitted  for  a  variety 
of  vocations  along  engineering  lines.  There  are  opportunities  as  teachers 
of  farm  mechanics  in  agricultural  high  schools  as  well  as  specialists  in 
state  and  federal  research  and  extension  projects.  The  farm  equipment 
business  requires  a  large  number  of  agricultural  engineers  for  the  design, 
manufacture  and  sale  of  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  farm.  There 
are  openings  with  electric  utilities  in  promoting  the  use  of  electricity  in 
agriculture.  The  course  is  of  value  to  men  who  retail  farm  machinery 
and  building  supplies  or  who  sell  and  service  automotive  equipment.     The 

^  Those  who  take  Economics  in  the  first  semester  will  take  Psychology  in  the  second 
and   vice  versa. 
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insLLuction  in  building  design  and  carpentry  prepares  a  man  for  entering 
the  contracting  field,  if  his  inclinations  lead  him  in  that  direction. 


Junior 

Year 

Isi  Semester 

Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

Engineering   53 

3 

Engineering   54 

3 

Engineering   6 1 

2 

Engineering   56 

3 

Agriculture    1 

3 

Agricultural   Engineering    80 

2 

Poultry  25 

3 

Agronomy  2 

3 

Electives 

4-6 

Senior 

Electives 
Year 

4-f 

Isi  Semester 

Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

Agricultural  Engineering 

83 

3 

Agricultural  Engineering  72 

2 

Agricultural  Engineering 

85 

3 

Agricultural  Engineering  74 

3 

Agronomy  51 

3 

Electives 

10 

Electi,ves 

6 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING 
C.  I.  GuNNESS,  Adviser 
The  courses  in  general  engineering  are  designed  to  provide  fundamental 
training  for  the  several  fields  of  technology  with  the  expectation  that  pro- 
ficiency in  a  specific  field  is  to  be  acquired  in  graduate  work  in  some  recog- 
nized engineering  school  or  in  industry.  The  Department  of  Engineering 
at  the  College  is  not  yet  a  recognized  engineering  school.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  completion  of  these  courses  by  a  student  does  not 
prepare  him  to  take  Federal  civil  service  examinations  of  a  professional 
grade  where  such  examinations  require  graduation  from  an  accredited  en- 
gineering curriculum.  Students  specializing  in  other  departments  of  the 
College  should  find  some  of  these  courses  useful  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  objectives. 

Junior  Year 
1st  Sernester 
Engineering  5  3 
Engineering  61 
Engineering  63 
Engineering  57 
Electives 


Isf  Semester 
Engineering  75 
Engineering  77 
Engineering  8  3 
Engineering  81 
Electives 


Credits 

2d  Semester 

3 

Engineering   54 

3 

Engineering   5  6 

3 

Engineering  64 

3 

Engineering   5  8 

3 

Electives 

Senior  Year 

Credits 

2d  Semester 

3 

Engineering  66 

3 

Engineering  92 

3 

Electives 

3 

3 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4-6 


Credits 

3 

1 

11-13 


DIVISION  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Edna  L.  Skinner,  Head 

The  field  of  home  economics  is  concerned  with  problems  of  home,  family 
life,  personal  living,  and  professional  training.  Therefore,  students  need  a 
fundamental  background  in  the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences 
and  liberal  arts.    As  a  future  homemaker,  and  also  to  be  prepared  to  enter 
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one  of  the  many  fields  open  to  young  women  with  this  type  of  education, 
a  student  needs  a  well-rounded  personality,  cultivated  tastes,  and  trained 
judgment  to  enable  her  to  meet  the  complex  problems  of  modern  living 
with  its  social  and  civic  relationships. 

Sophomore  students  are  expected  to  select  the  field  of  interest  in  home 
economics  in  which  they  wish  to  specialize.  The  curricula  available  are 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  ( 1 )  those  who  are  interested  in  education 
for  homemaking  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  education  of  women; 
(2)  those  who  are  interested  in  professional  or  vocational  work  in  which 
an  understanding  of  home  economics  is  fundamental;  (3)  those  who  are 
interested  in  graduate  study.  Other  departments  offer  courses  planned 
especially  for  students  in  home  economics  as  follows:  Household  Equip- 
ment, House  Planning  and  Construction  in  the  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing; General  Design  in  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture;  Food 
Preservation  in  the  Department  of  Food  Technology;  and  Amateur  Flori- 
culture in  the  Department  of  Floriculture. 

Below  are  indicated  major  fields  of  study  which  are  available.  In  con- 
sultation with  her  major  adviser  each  student  will  choose  courses  which 
are  directly  related  to  her  objective. 


CURRICULUM  IN  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS  AND  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 

Students  interested  in  various  phases  of  child  development,  nursery 
school  work,  and  social  service  work  should  choose  this  curriculum.  The 
College  is  affiliated  with  the  Merrill-Palmer  school  in  Detroit.  An  out- 
standing student  may  be  selected  each  year  to  study  there  for  one  semester 
of  the  senior  year. 

CURRICULUM  IN  FOODS,  NUTRITION  AND  INSTITUTION 
MANAGEMENT 

Students  may  be  prepared  for  positions  as  Nutritionists,  Commercial 
Dietitian,  Army  Dietitian,  Commercial  Demonstrator,  Home  Service  Spe- 
cialist, and  Hospital  Dietitian.  Those  preparing  for  the  work  of  a  hospital 
dietitian  should  check  with  their  major  adviser  to  be  certain  that  they  are 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association.  Among 
their  junior-senior  electives,  they  should  include  Physiological  Chemistry 
(Chem.  79),  Accounting  (Economics  81),  Home  Economics  80,  Diet 
Therapy  (Home  Economics  89),  and  Methods  of  Teaching  (Home  Eco- 
nomics 81).  Students  may  be  equipped  for  a  post-graduate  internship  in 
an  approved  hospital. 


CURRICULUM  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHING 
Students  planning  to  teach  may  anticipate  positions  in  junior  or  senior 
high  schools,  or  in  the  Extension  Service  as  home  demonstration  agents  or 
4-H  Club  leaders.  Certain  courses  in  Education  should  be  included.  In 
the  choice  of  electives  it  is  well  to  remember  that  beginning  teachers  may 
be  expected  to  teach  at  least  one  subject  other  than  home  economics. 
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CURRICULUM  IN  TEXTILES,  CLOTHING  AND  RELATED  ART 
This  curriculum  is  of  interest  to  students  who  may  wish  to  use  clothing 
and  related  art  in  a  general  and  aesthetic  sense  for  their  personal  and 
family  development  and  to  students  with  ability  and  professional  interest 
in  the  artistic  and  technical  aspects  of  textiles,  clothing,  and  related  art. 

UNIFORM  FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

All  students  in  Home  Economics,  regardless  of  curriculum,  will  take 
the  following  uniform  program  of  studies  during  the  first  two  years. 

Freshman  Year 

1st  Sequester                                        Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

English  1,  Composition                                  3  English    2,    Composition  3 

Chemistry    1,   General                                   3  Chemistry  2,   General  3 

^Math   1  or  Language                                    3  Math  2  or  Language  3 

Orientation   1                                                    3  History  6,  European  3 

Home  Economics  1,  Introduction  3  Home  Economics   2,  Clothing  Selec- 

Physical  Education  1,  7                                3                        tion  and  Design  3 

Physical   Education    8  2 

Sophomore  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits 

English   2  5,  Survey  of  Lit. 
Speech   29 
"Psychology  26 
Chemistry  31,  Organic 
Home  Economics  31,  Applied  Art 
^Elective 
Physical    Education    27 


DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTURE 

R.  A.  Van  Meter,  Head 

The  Division  of  Horticulture  offers  instruction  in  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ornamental  shrubs;  in  the 
breeding  and  improvement  of  plants;  in  the  active  management  and  con- 
servation of  forests  and  wildlife.  Work  is  also  included  in  the  design, 
planting  and  care  of  ornamental  plantings,  and  in  the  processing  and 
preservation  of  food  products. 

In  this  broad  field  of  Horticulture  trained  leadership  is  needed  as  never 
before.  On  the  land  we  must  have  more  well-informed  men  with  the 
vision  to  fit  developments  in  their  business  into  a  rapidly  changing  na- 
tional economy.  In  the  research  laboratory  we  must  have  more  men  and 
women  fully  competent  and  eager  to  push  ahead  of  known  procedures  and 

Those  electing  Language  may  select  from  German  1  or  J,  French  1,  5,  or  7,  or  Span- 
ish 2  5  in  the  first  semester.    Language,  if  elected,  must  be  carried  for  two  semesters. 

If  Psychology  is  taken  in  the  first  semester,  Economics  will  be  elected  in  the  second 
and  vice  versa. 

One  Elective  to  be  selected  from  the  following: 
Bacteriology  31,  31A  4  Physiology  32  3 

Drawing   31  3  Home  Economics  26  3 

History   2  5    or    31  3  Language  3 

Language  3 


ts 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

2 

English  26,  Survey  of  Lit. 

2 

1 

Speech   30 

1 

3 

Economics    2  5 

3 

3 

Chemistry  32  or  Physiology  32 

3 

3 

Home  Economics   3  0,  Foods 

3 

3 

Elective 

3 

2 

Physical   Education   28 

2 
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blaze  the  way  to  a  more  effective  Horticulture  geared  to  better  living.  In 
the  classrooms  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  we  need  more  teachers 
who  can  orient  their  material  to  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  nation  and  can  also  bring  to  bear  on  current  problems  all  that  funda- 
mental science  has  to  contribute.  Competent  men  and  women  are  needed 
as  never  before  to  meet  problems  of  great  complexity  which  call  for 
immediate  solution. 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 
The  Division  has  available  the  following  facilities  for  instruction: 
Greenhouses. — Splendid  laboratories  for  propagating,  growing,  and 
studying  a  wide  variety  of  flowers  and  vegetables  are  provided  by  nearly 
20,000  square  feet  of  greenhouse  space  adjacent  to  classrooms.  The  Dur- 
fee  Plant  Houses,  in  addition,  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  plants  which 
illustrate  chiefly  the  flora  of  tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  These  are 
supplemented  by  about  5,000  square  feet  of  hotbeds  and  coldframes. 

Gardens. — Several  acres  of  land  are  used  for  the  culture  of  vegetables 
in  great  variety,  florists'  crops,  garden  flowers,  bedding  plants,  and  herba- 
ceous perennials.  A  nursery  is  maintained  for  instruction  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  woody  ornamental  plants  and  an  excellent  collection  of  plants  used 
in  landscape  work  is  available  in  gardens  and  campus  plantings. 

Orchards. — Several  hundred  varieties  of  tree  and  small  fruits  are 
maintained  in  well  equipped  plantations  near  at  hand.  A  fruit  tree  nursery 
offers  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  problems  of  propagation. 
Forests. — The  Mt.  Toby  forest  oi  75  5  acres  and  smaller  tracts  of  wood- 
land near  the  campus  afford  excellent  facilities  for  field  work  in  Forestry 
and  Wildlife  Management.  A  State  Forest  Nursery  on  the  campus  pro- 
duces each  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seedUngs  of  several  species  which 
are  used  for  forest  planting  throughout  the  State. 

Laboratories. — In  addition  to  the  facilities  listed  above  a  number  of 
laboratories  and  drafting  rooms  are  maintained  by  the  departments  of  in- 
struction. Of  particular  interest  are  the  laboratories  devoted  to  teaching 
and  research  in  the  manufacture,  preservation,  and  examination  of  food 
products.  Facilities  are  available  for  the  use  of  small  animals  in  nutritional 
work  related  to  the  technology  of  foods.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  for 
food  freezing  and  dehydration,  and  a  modern  cold  storage  warehouse  is 
available  for  special  studies. 

CURRICULA  IN  HORTICULTURE 

The  Division  includes  the  Departments  of  Floriculture,  Food  Tech- 
nology, Forestry  and  "Wildlife  Management,  Landscape  Architecture, 
Olericulture,  and  Pomology. 

Its  curricula  are  designed  to  bring  to  the  student  all  that  science  can 
contribute  toward  the  solution  of  major  problems  in  each  professional 
field.  In  the  interest  of  a  broad  and  well-rounded  education  these  courses 
are  supplemented  by  as  many  courses  in  Liberal  Arts  as  time  permits. 
These  elective  courses  are  selected  with  the  help  and  guidance  of  faculty 
advisers. 
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The  program  of  studies  for  the  first  two  years  is  fairly  uniform  for  all 
curricula  and  is  outlined  as  follows: 


1st  Semester 

English   1,  Composition 

Botany  1  or  Zoology  1 

^Chemistry   1,  General 

'Mathematics  1  or  3 

^Hort.  1,  Plant  Propagation 

Military  1    (men) 

Physical  Education   3    (men) 

Physical   Education    1,   7    (women) 


Freshman  Year 
Credi. 


2d  Semester 
English  2,  Composition 
Botany  1   or  Zoology  1 
Chemistry  2,  General 
Mathematics  2  or  4 
^Agronomy  2,  Soils 
Military    2     (men) 
Physical    Education   4 


(men) 


Physical  Education   8    (women) 


Credits 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 


1st  Semester 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit. 

Speech  29 

''Economics  25 

°A  Science 

*EIectives 

Military  25    (men) 

Physical   Education   27    (women) 


Sophomore  Year 

Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

2  English  26,  Survey  of  Lit.  2 

1  Speech  30  l 

3  ^Psychology  26  3 
3  ^A  Science  3 
6  *Electives  6 

2  Military  26  (men)  2 
2  Physical  Education  28    (women)  2 


In  making  these  elections  and  also  those  from  the  above  sciences,  students 
should  be  guided  by  the  departmental  recommendations  for  the  sophomore 
year  to  be  found  in  the  following  description  of  junior-senior  curricula  in 
Horticulture. 

^  Majors  in  Landscape  Architecture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture  may  substitute  a 
Foreign  Language  or  History  5  and  6  for  the  year  course  in  Chemistry. 

"  Students  who  expect  to  take  Calculus  in  the  sophomore  year  should  elect  Mathe- 
matics  3    and  4. 

®  Food  Technology  majors  may  substitute  a  Foreign  Language  for  the  Horticulture 
and  Agronomy.  Wildlife  Management  majors  will  also  substitute  a  Language. 

*If  Economics  is  taken  the  first  semester.  Psychology  will  be  elected  the  second  and 
vice  versa. 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 
Zoology  25  3 

'  Elect  two  courses  each  semester  from  the  following  unless   the   Department   recom- 
mends additional  Science  electives: 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


°  Elect  one  Science  each 

semester  from  the 

following: 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

2d  Semester 

Bacteriology    3 1 , 

31A 

Chemistry  26 

Botany  2  5 

Entomology  26 

Chemistry  25 

Geology   28 

Geology    27 

Mathematics   30 

Mathematics  29 

Physics  26 

Physics  2  5 

4 

Physiology  32 

1st  Semester 
Art  25 
Art  27 
Olericulture  2  5 


Credits 

2d  Semester 

3 

Art  26 

3 

Art  28 

3 

Floriculture  26 

Forestry  26 

Horticulture  26 

Pomology  26 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA 
IN  HORTICULTURE 

Juniors  and  seniors  in  Horticulture  will  elect  their  major  work  in  one  of 
the  following  curricula: 

FLORICULTURE 
C.  L.  Thayer,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Floriculture  provide  for  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
study  of  the  practices  and  principles  involved  in  the  production,  marketing 
and  uses  of  cut  flowers,  flowering  and  foliage  plants  grown  outdoors  and 
under  glass.  Opportunities  available  to  graduates  may  include:  positions 
in  various  fields  of  commercial  floriculture,  such  as  production,  wholesale 
marketing  and  retailing;  employment  in  nurseries,  on  private  estates  and  in 
conservatories;  positions  in  the  professional  field,  including  graduate  study, 
teaching  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  research  and  extension  work 
under  state.  Federal,  or  other  supervision. 

It  is  advantageous  for  the  student  to  determine,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
type  of  position  for  which  he  wishes  to  fit  himself  since  the  choice  of 
elective  courses  will  depend  largely  on  his  decision. 

As  sophomores  majors  are  advised  to  take  Chemistry  25  and  26  for 
their  Sciences.  First  semester  electives  should  be  Botany  25  and  Oleri- 
culture 25;  second  semester  Entomology  26  and  Floriculture  26. 


Junior 

Year 

1st  Semester                                      Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

Flori.  51,  Greenhouse  Mgt.                          3 

Flori.   52,  Flower  Arrangement 

3 

Flori.  79,     Conservatory  Plants  or           2 

Flori.    54,    Greenhouse 

Const. 

3 

Flori.  81,  Herb.  Gardens  and  Borders       3 

Plant   Breeding    52,   Genetics 

3 

Plant  Breeding   51,  Genetics                       3 

Botany  54,  Diseases  . 

2 

Entomology  51,  Pests  of  Special  Crops     3 

Electives 

6 

Electives                                                       J-6 

Senior 

Year 

1st  Semester                                        Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

Flori.  75,   Commercial                                 3 

Flori.  76,  Commercial 

3 

Flori.  79  or                                                    2 

Flori.   82,  Seminar 

3 

Flori.   81                                                          3 

Botany  80,  Physiology 

3 

Electives                                                  11-12 

Electives 

8 

FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

F.  P.  Griffiths,  Adviser 
The  curriculum  in  Food  Technology  provides  scientific  and  applied 
training  in  the  principles  concerned  with  the  processing,  preservation,  and 
packaging  of  foods  and  food  products.  Both  home  and  commercial 
methods  of  food  preservation  are  emphasized.  Practical  work  includes 
canning,  freezing,  dehydration,  and  fermentation  and  salting.  Methods 
of  manufacture  of  jams,  jellies,  fruit  juices,  and  beverages  are  a  part  of 
course  work.  An  effort  is  made  to  apply  the  student's  background  in 
Chemistry  and  Bacteriology  to  Food  Technology  problems  and  food 
analysis. 

The  curriculum  gives  the  student  a  broad  science  background  with 
specialized  knowledge  in  food  processing  and  preservation.  Special  courses 
are  offered  for  Home  Economics  majors  who  plan  to  teach  or  do  extension 
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work  in  foods.  Major  fields  open  to  graduates  include:  (1)  commercial 
work  in  cannery  operation;  (2)  control  and  analytical  work  related  to 
food  products;  (3)  government  food  inspection  and  grading;  (4)  tech- 
nological work  in  government  and  industry. 

Ambitious  students  are  encouraged  to  acquire  the  background  which 
will  enable  them  to  pursue  graduate  work  and  research  in  the  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  technology  of  foods. 

The  selection  of  supporting  courses  depends  upon  the  objective  of  the 
student,  which  should  be  determined  as  early  as  possible. 

Students  in  this  major  should  take  Physics  25  and  26  in  the  sophomore 
year.  In  the  first  semester  two  electives  should  be  taken  from  Bacteriology 
31  and ,31  A,  Chemistry  25,  and  Mathematics  29;  in  the  second,  two  from 
Chemistry  26,  Mathematics  30,  and  Physiology  32. 


Junior  Year 

7s/   Semester                                       Crediis  2d  Semester                                         Credits 

Food  Tech.  51,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Food  Tech.  52,  Misc.  Prod.  3 

Products                                                    3  Chemistry     52,    Organic  4 

Chemistry   51,  Organic                                 4  Chemistry  62,  Quantitative  or  4 

Chemistry  61,  Quantitative  or                    4  Bacteriology    5  2,   Advanced  3 

Bacteriology  31,  31A                                    4  Electives  5-7 
Electives                                                      4-6 

Suggested  Electives 

Public  Health  61  3  Public   Health   62  3 

A  Foreign  Language  3  A  Foreign  Language  3 

Engineering   1  3  Home  Ec.   52,  Dietetics  3 

Engineering  63  3  Olericulture   74  3 

Pomology  77  3  Botany  64  3 

Dairy  Industry  77  4  Dairy   Industry    52    or   78  4 

History   29  3  History    29  3 

Senior  Year 

1st   Semester  Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

Food  Tech.  61,  Com.  Practices  3  Food    Tech.    62,   Problems  3 

Food  Tech.  71,  Seminar  2  Food  Tech.  72,  Seminar  2 

Food  Tech.  91,  Exam,  of  Food  Prod.     2  Food  Tech.  92,  Exam,  of  Food  Prod.       3 

Bacteriology  81,  Applied  or  3  Bacteriology  82,  Applied  or  3 

Chemistry  79,  Physiological  or  4  Food  Tech.   82,  Special  Prod,  or               2 

Chemistry  75,  Physical  3  Chemistry   76,   Physical  3 

Electives  5-7  Electives  4-7 

FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
This  Department  offers  two  curricula,  one  in  Forestry  and  another  in 
Wildlife  Management. 

FORESTRY 
R.  P.  HoLDswoRTH,  Adviscf 

The  curriculum  in  Forestry  is  expressly  designed  to  provide  pre- 
professional  education  for  men  who  intend  to  complete  their  technical 
preparation  in  Forestry  at  a  graduate  school  of  forestry.  This  plan  is 
similar  to  those  followed  in  preparation  for  careers  in  law  or  medicine. 
Therefore,  more  emphasis  is  given  to  the  natural  sciences  basic  to  Forestry 
than  to  technical  courses  in  this  field.  The  aim  is  to  build  a  sound  founda- 
tion for  extended  study  leading  to  a  professional  degree. 
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This  plan  gives  both  pre-professional  preparation  and  sound  orienta- 
tion in  the  field  of  Forestry.  It  is  sufficiently  broad  in  scope  to  be  substan- 
tial general  education.  Should  the  student  decide,  during  his  undergradu- 
ate course,  that  it  is  best  for  him  to  pursue  a  profession  other  than  For- 
estry, he  may  make  the  change  with  little,  if  any,  loss  of  time  or  credit. 
He  has  not  irrevocably  committed  himself  to  a  single  field. 

The  report  on  Forest  Education  by  Graves  and  Guise,  resulting  from  a 
study  sponsored  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  and  supported  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  says,  "If  the  student  is  well  prepared  in  the  basic 
sciences,  in  plant  physiology,  dendrology,  plant  anatomy,  plant  pathology, 
entomology,  soils  and  surveying  and  drawing  in  addition  to  elementary 
forestry,  he  is  is  equipped  to  advance  much  further  in  his  graduate  work 
than  the  ordinary  student.  Such  a  plan  is  in  effect  at  Massachusetts  State 
College  and  is  meeting  with  marked  success." 

The  Forestry  courses  are  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  and 
working  knowledge  of  the  management,  regulation,  improvement  and 
values  of  woodlands  and  the  utilization  of  forest  products. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Forestry  will  follow  the  prescribed  pro- 
gram of  the  Division  of  Horticulture  in  the  freshman  year.  Each  fresh- 
man is  requested  to  report  to  the  Professor  of  Forestry  during  the  second 
week  of  the  first  semester  to  arrange  a  program  of  study  in  introductory 
Forestry.  The  object  of  this  study  is  to  give  the  student  an  immediate 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  field. 

Sophomore  majors  in  Forestry  should  elect  Art  25  (Drawing),  Botany 
25,  and  Physics  25  in  the  first  semester;  Entomology  26,  Forestry  26,  and 
Physics  26  in  the  second. 

The  program  of  study  for  junior  and  senior  years  should  be  determined 
in  conference  with  the  adviser  to  forestry  career  students.  While  as  much 
latitude  as  possible  is  allowed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  cases,  the 
group  of  studies  selected  must  be  cohesive  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  pre-professional  training  in  the  field  of  Forestry  and 
for  admission  to  a  professional  school  of  forestry.  Further,  course  selec- 
tions must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  college  requirements  for  the  depart- 
mental major  as  set  forth  in  the  catalogue. 

The  junior  and  senior  program  should  include  courses  selected  from  the 
following: 

Forestry  55,  56,  58,  75,  7(>,  77 

Wildlife  Management  65 

French,  German,  or  Spanish 

English  81,  83  or  other  suitable  junior-senior  English  courses. 

History  59  and  60;  (>^  and  70. 

Agricultural  Economics  78,  79,  and  80 

Economics  51   and  52 

Botany  58,  59  and  60;  61  and  62;  75  and  76\  77  and  78;  80,  81 

Plant  Breeding  5 1  and  5  2 

Geology  27  and  28;   51  and  52;  61  and  62 

Agronomy  52 

General  Engineering  26 

Entomology  72 
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The  foregoing  recommended  list  is  not  intended  to  preclude  the  selection 
of  courses  other  than  those  mentioned.  The  acceptability  of  other  courses 
will  be  decided  by  the  adviser  in  consultation  with  the  student  on  the  basis 
of  their  aptness  to  the  student's  program  and  upon  the  quality  of  previous 
work  done  by  him. 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
R.  E.  Treppensee,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Wildlife  Management  are  designed  both  for  those  who 
desire  a  general  understanding  of  the  conservation  of  wild  animals  and 
for  the  professional  student  who  expects  to  make  his  living  in  the  wildlife 
field.  Courses  in  Wildlife  Conservation  and  Management  make  excellent 
supporting  work  for  students  of  Public  Administration,  Economics, 
Zoology,  Entomology,  Forestry,  and  the  teaching  profession.  Particular 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  relation  of  wild  animals  and  their  ecology  and 
use  on  both  forest  and  farm  lands. 

Students  who  expect  to  continue  studies  for  advanced  degrees  are 
eligible  for  graduate  work  either  at  universities  or  in  the  Graduate  School 
at  the  Massachusetts  State  College. 

The  art  and  science  of  Wildlife  Management  is  comparatively  new. 
While  many  men  from  earlier  times  have  had  a  sympathetic  understanding 
and  sometimes  considerable  scientific  knowledge  of  this  great  national 
organic  resource,  yet  for  the  most  part  waste  and  mismanagement  have 
characterized  men's  attitude  toward  non-domesticated  creatures.  During 
the  past  decade  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  production  and 
control  of  wild  animals.  Production  of  game  and  fish  has  contributed  to 
the  recreation  industry  and  proper  management  of  fur  bearers  has  brought 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the  fur  industry.  A  third  major  field  in 
relation  to  wild  animals  is  the  control  of  injurious  animals,  particularly 
the  rodents. 

Majors  in  Wildlife  -Management  follow  the  prescribed  freshman  program 
for  the  Division  of  Horticulture  except  that  French  or  German  is  required 
in  place  of  Horticulture  1  and  Agronomy  2.  Each  student  is  requested 
to  report  to  the  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management  during  the  second  week 
of  the  first  semester  to  arrange  a  program  of  study  in  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment. The  object  of  this  study  is  to  give  the  student  an  immediate  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  field. 

In  the  first  semester  sophomore  year  Botany  25  is  required.  Two 
electives  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Bacteriology  31  and  31  A, 
Chemistry  25,  Geology  27,  Mathematics  29,  Physics  25,  Zoology  25  or 
Art  25  (Drawing).  In  the  second  semester  two  Sciences  are  to  be  elected 
from  the  following:  Chemistry  26,  Entomology  26,  Geology  28,  Mathe- 
matics 30,  Physics  26,  and  Physiology  32.     Forestry  26  is  required. 

Juniors  are  required  to  take  Forestry  5  5,  56;  WildUfe  Management  65, 
70,  and  Zoology  80. 

Seniors  must  include  the  following  in  their  programs:  Wildlife  Man- 
agement 66,  71,  73  and  Zoology  86.  Electives  for  both  years  will  be 
selected  under  the  guidance  of  the  adviser. 

Studies  in  Wildlife  Management  will  be  closely  correlated  with  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  State  Division  of  Research  and  Management,  and  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.     During  the  junior  and  senior  years  trips 
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will  be  planned  to  study  the  work  at  the  John  C.  Phillips  Wildlife  Labora- 
tory at  Upton  and  to  attend  the  New  England  Game  Conference  at  Boston. 
Numerous  other  wildlife  projects  will  also  be  visited. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

L.  L.  Blundell,  Adviser 

Instruction  in  this  Department  has  two  objectives:  first  a  contribution 
to  general  education;  second  a  preparation  of  students  for  the  professional 
practice  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Courses  in  Art  give  breadth  of  back- 
ground in  the  underlying  principles  of  the  Fine  Arts,  those  in  Landscape 
Architecture  apply  these  principles  toward  professional  work.  The  De- 
partment offers  optional  curricula,  (1)  Professional  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, and  (2)   Ornamental  Horticulture. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Students  following  this  professional  curriculum  are  prepared  to  take  up 
work  in  Landscape  Architecture,  which  leads  through  field  experience  or 
post-graduate  study  to  permanent  establishment  in  the  profession. 

Sophomores  in  the  first  semester  elect  either  Botany  25  or  Geology  27 
for  their  Science  and  take  Art  25  (Drawing)  and  Art  27  (Modeling)  as 
electives.  In  the  second  semester  the  Science  is  either  Entomology  26  or 
Geology  28  and  the  electives  Art  26  (Drafting)  and  Horticulture  26 
(Plant  Materials) . 

Junior  Year 

1st   Semester                                        Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

Landscape  Arch.    51,   Topography            3  Landscape  Arch.    52,  Elements  of 

Landscape  Arch.    5  3,   Garden  Design        3  Landscape   Arch.  3 

Hort.     51,    Plant    Materials                         3  Landscape  Arch.   54,  General  Design        3 

Landscape  Arch.   79,  Construction   &  Hort.   52,  Planting  Design  3 

Maintenance    alternate    with  History  60,  United  States  3 

Art    83                                                     3  Elective  3 
History    59,   United   States                          3 

Senior  Year 

1st   Semester                                        Credits  2d  Semester                                         Credits 

Landscape  Arch.  81,  Advanced  Design     3  Landscape  Arch.   76,  Civic  Art  3 

Art  75,  Art   Appreciation                          3  Landscape  Arch.  83,  Advanced  Design  3 

Art  77,  History  o£  Art                               3  Art  78,  History  of  Art  3 

Art  83,  alternate  with   Landscape  Landscape  Arch.  80,  History  and  Lit. 

Arch.   79                                                3'  of  Landscape  Arch.  2 

Elective                                                            3  Elective.  3 

Suggested  Electives  for  Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Agronomy  5  3,  5  6,  Agrostology  Engineering   51,  House  Planning 

Art  84,  Sketching  English    83,   Library   Research 

Botany  80,  Plant  Physiology  Floriculture   81,  Herbaceous  Borders 
Botany  81,  Plant  Ecology 


ORNAMENTAL    HORTICULTURE 

The  curriculum  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  is  suggested  for  those  pre- 
ferring to  follow  the  horticultural  phase  of  Landscape  including  (1)  nurs- 
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ery  work;   (2)   planting;  and  (3)   maintenance  of  landscaped  areas,  such 

as  parks  and  semi-public  institution  grounds. 

Sophomores  in  this  major  will  take  Botany  2  5,  Physics  2  5,  and  Art  25 

in  the  first  semester;  Entomology  26,  Floriculture  26,  and  Horticulture 

26  in  the  second. 

Junior  Year 

\%t  Semester  Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 
Hort.  51,  Plant  Materials  3  Hort.  52,  Planting  Design  3 
Landscape  Arch.  51,  Topography  3  Landscape  Arch.  52,  Elements  of  Land- 
Agronomy  5  3,  Turf  Grasses  3  scape  Arch.  3 
History  59,  United  States  3  Pomology  26,  Small  Fruits  3 
Landscape  Arch.  79,  Construction  &  Agronomy  56,  Turf  Mgt.  3 

Maintenance   alternate   with  History  60,  United  States  3 

Botany  81  3 

Senior  Year 

1st   Semester  Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

Flori.  81,  Herbaceous  Borders  3  Entomology   72,   Shade   Tree   Insects  3 

Landscape  Arch.  5  3,  Garden  Design  3  Pomology   5  6,  Spraying  3 

Plant  Breeding  51,  Genetics  3  Plant  Breeding   52,  Advanced  3 

Forestry  5  5,  Mgt.  of  Woodlands  3  Botany    54,  Diseases  of  Ornamentals  2 

Botany  81,  Plant  Physiology  3  Elective  4 
Alternate  with  Landscape  Arch.  79 


OLERICULTURE 
G.  B.  Snyder,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Olericulture  offer  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  scien- 
tific principles  and  commercial  practices  related  to  the  culture  and  market- 
ing of  vegetable  crops.  The  studies  and  training  involved  are  set  up  to 
prepare  graduates  to  undertake  work  in  the  following  fields:  ( 1 )  practical 
work  in  operating  commercial  market  garden  or  truck  farms  or  green- 
house establishments,  (2)  teaching  Olericulture  and  related  subjects  in 
college,  secondary  or  high  schools,  (3)  extension  work  in  Horticulture 
and  Agriculture,  (4)  research  studies  with  state,  Federal,  or  private  agen- 
cies, (5)  state,  Federal,  or  private  inspection  service  agencies,  and  (6) 
the  wholesale  and  retail  marketing  of  vegetables  and  other  perishable  com- 
modities. 

The  Department  of  Olericulture  has  facilities  in  greenhouses,  plant 
houses,  hot  beds,  machinery  and  equipment  used  in  production  and  market- 
ing procedures  as  well  as  land  to  provide  the  student  ample  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  modern  techniques  and  practices  used  in 
handling  vegetable  crops.  Nearby  truck  farms,  wholesale  and  retail  mar- 
ket outlets,  variety  trial  plots  of  seed  companies  and  inspection  agencies 
are  used  to  demonstrate  laboratory  and  classroom  points  of  discussion. 

The  rather  broad  objectives  of  the  training  mean  that  the  selection  of 
supporting  courses  depends  upon  the  specific  field  in  which  the  student 
wishes  to  engage  on  graduation.  This  objective  should,  therefore,  be  de- 
termined as  early  as  possible  during  the  sophomore  year. 

Majors  in  Olericulture  should  take  the  following  courses  during  the  first 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year:  Chemistry  25,  Botany  25,  and  Olericul- 
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ture  25.     In  the  second  semester  they  should  include  Chemistry  26,  En- 
tomology 26,  and  Pomology  26. 


Junior  Year 


1st  Semester  Credits 

Oleri.  51,  Nutrient  Requirements  3 

Plant  Breeding  51,  Genetics  3 

Botany   5 1 ,  Diseases  of  Vegetables  2 

Electives  9 


2d  Semester  Credits 

Oleri.   5  2,  Environment  and  Plant 

Culture  3 

Oleri.  54,  Greenhouse  Crops  3 

Botany   80,  Physiology  3 

Electives  6-8 


Senior  Year 


1st   Semester  Credits 

Oleri.  75,  Systematic  3 

Oleri.  81,  Seminar  1 

Entomology  51,  Pests  of  Special  Crops     5 

Electives  1 0 


2d  Semester  Credits 

Oleri.  74,  Marketing  Practices  3 

Oleri.   78,  Commercial  3 

Oleri.  82,  Seminar  1 

Electives  10 


POMOLOGY 

R.  A.  Van  Meter,  Adviser 

The  Pomology  courses  provide  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  scientific 
and  commercial  principles  concerned  in  the  growing  and  marketing  of 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  small  fruits.  Major  fields  open 
to  graduates  include:  (1)  practical  work  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  fruit  farms;  (2)  teaching  in  college,  high  school,  or  secondary 
schools  of  agriculture;  (3)  extension  work  in  county,  state,  or  nation; 
(4)  research  work  with  state,  federal,  or  private  connections;  and  (5) 
commercial  work  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such 
supplies  as  machinery,  packages,  and  spraying  and  dusting  materials.  Cer- 
tain supporting  courses  are  required  and  their  selection  depends  upon  the 
objective  of  the  student.  That  objective  should,  therefore,  be  determined 
as  early  as  possible. 

First  semester  sophomores  are  advised  to  elect  Botany  25,  Chemistry  25, 
and  Olericulture  25.  In  the  second  semester  they  should  take  Chemistry 
26,  Entomology  26,  and  Pomology  26. 


Isf  Semester 
Pomology  53,  General 
Pomology  75,  Systematic  or 
Pomology  77,  Commercial 
Plant  Breeding  51,  Genetics 
Electives 


Junior  Year 

Credits              2d  Semester  Credits 

3  Pomology   56,  Spraying  3 

4  Botany  52,  Diseases  of  Fruits  2 
3              Botany    80,   Physiology  3 


3 


Electives 


Senior 

Year 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

Pomology  81, 

Advanced 

3 

Pomology  82„  Advanced 

3 

Pomology  75, 

Systematic  or 

4 

Pomology  84j  Seminar 

1 

Pomology  77, 

Commercial 

3 

Electives 

1} 

Pomology   8  3, 

Seminar 

1 

Electives 

9-10 
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DIVISION  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

A.  A.  Mackimmie,  Head 

The  Division  of  Liberal  Arts  comprises  the  Departments  of  Economics, 
Education  and  Psychology,  History  and  Sociology,  and  Languages  and 
Literature.  It  oflfers  a  broad  liberal  program  of  studies  aimed  at  giving  the 
student  a  general  cultural  education  in  addition  to  professional  training 
in  certain  fields.  It  also  oflfers  required  and  elective  courses  for  students  in 
other  divisions. 

Students  may  qualify  for  either  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree.  The  former 
is  conferred  upon  those  who  satisfy  the  divisional  requirements  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  who  as  juniors  and  seniors  complete 
the  departmental  requirements  for  specialization  in  History  or  Languages 
and  Literature.  In  addition,  those  satisfying  the  departmental  require- 
ments for  specialization  in  Economics,  Education,  Psychology,  or  Sociology 
and  supplementing  these  with  eighteen  credits  selected  from  History, 
Languages  and  Literature,  Philosophy,  Music  and  Art  will  also  earn  this 
degree. 

The  B.S.  degree  will  be  awarded  to  those  specializing  in  Economics, 
Education,  Psychology,  or  Sociology  who  do  not  elect  to  meet  this  group 
requirement  of  eighteen  credits. 

Those  enrolled  in  this  Division  are  required  to  take  fundamental  courses 
in  the  Humanities,  Mathematics,  and  the  Physical,  Biological,  and  Social 
Sciences  in  the  first  two  years.  As  a  junior  and  senior  each  student  selects 
a  major  from  one  of  the  following:  Economics,  Education,  English,  Fine 
Arts,  French,  German,  History,  Languages  and  Literature,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

CURRICULA  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  courses  for  the  first  two  years  are  largely  prescribed.  Each  student 
therefore  follows  a  fairly  uniform  program  of  studies  until  he  begins  his 
specialization. 

Freshman  Year 
1st  Semester  Credit 

English    1 ,   Composition 
^Mathematics   1,  Algebra 
^Biology  or  Chemistry 
■^Foreign  Language 
''History  5  or  Orientation  1 
Physical  Education  1,  7    (women) 
Military   1    (men) 
Physical  Education  3    (men) 

^  Students  who  are  prepared  and  wish  to  take  Calculus  as  sophomores  should  elect 
Mathematics  3  and  4. 

^  Those  who  elect  Biology  take  one  semester  of  Botany  and  one  of  Zoology. 

^Language  to  be  selected  from  French  1,  5,  or  7;  German  1  or  5;  or  Spanish  2  5  in  the 
first  semester;  French  2,  6,  or  8;  German  2  or  6;  or  Spanish  26  in  the  second. 

*  Students  qualifying  for  the  A.B.  degree  should  take  History  5. 


■ts 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

English  2,  Composition 

Mathematics    2,    Trigonometry 

Biology  or  Chemistry 

Foreign  Language 

History  6 

Physical  Education  8    (women) 

2 

Military    2     (men) 

2 

Physical   Education  4    (men) 

1 
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Sophomore  Year 

1st   Semester                                       Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

English  2  5,  Survey  of  Lit.                           2 

English  26,  Survey  of  Lit. 

2 

Speech  29                                                        1 

Speech  3  0 

1 

^Economics  25                                                3 

Psychology  26 

3 

Military  25    (men)                                       2 

Military   26    (men) 

2 

Physical  Education   27    (women)               2 

Physical  Education  28    (women) 

2 

One  of  the  following 

Sciences  each  semester: 

Bacteriology  31,  31A                                   4 

Physiology   32 

Botany  25                                                       3 

Botany  26 

Chemistry  25                                                  3 

Chemistry  26 

Chemistry  31                                                  3 

Chemistry   32 

Geology  27                                                     3 

Geology  28 

Mathematics  29                                             3 

Mathematics  30 

Physics  25                                                          4 

Physics  26 

Zoology  25                                                   3 

Entomology  26 

Two  electives  from  the  following  each  semester: 

French  7,  29,  or  31                                     3 

French  8,  30,  or  32 

German  2  5   or  27                                        3 

German  26  or  28 

History  25                                                      3 

Economics  26 

History  31                                                    3 

Economics   28 

Spanish   25                                                      3 

Spanish  26 

History  32 

Sociology  28 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Major  work  is  available  in  the  following  departments  during  the  last 
two  years. 

ECONOMICS 
P.  L.  Gamble,  Adviser 

The  Department  offers  curricula  in  both  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

ECONOMICS 
In  Economics  the  aims  are  twofold:   (1)  to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  economic  theory  and  of  the  application  of  economics  to  the 
organization  of  society;    (2)    to  provide  students  with   the  elementary 
training  necessary  for  vocations  in  business  administration. 

The  Department  recommends  that  a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  junior  and 
senior  work  be  taken  within  the  Department  by  every  major,  and,  for 
some  careers,  the  maximum  of  30  hours  of  junior  and  senior  credit.  Stu- 
dents are  urged  to  select  courses  in  the  Humanities,  and  especially  in  the 
allied  fields  of  History,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology.  Those  intending  to 
major  in  Economics  should  elect  Economics  26  in  the  sophomore  year. 

For  the  majors  in  the  Economics  Department,  there  are  offered  courses 
which  may  be  combined  to  serve  as  preparation  toward  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent careers.  These  include  existing  opportunities  as  well  as  those  likely 
to  be  available  in  the  postwar  period.  Among  others,  possible  careers  in 
the  following  fields  are  open: 

Accounting  Marketing 

Banking  and  Finance  Public  Utilities 

Government  Service  Social  Security 

International  Trade  Statistics 

^  If  Economics  is  taken  in  the  first  semester.  Psychology  will  be  elected  in  the  second  and 
vice  versa, 
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Labor   and   Personnel   Relations,   Transportation   and   Communication. 

All  majors  irrespective  of  the  career  selected  are  required  to  take  the 
following  courses:  Economics  52,  53,  7^,  81,  also  Agricultural  Economics 
73  or  Mathematics  62. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  work  in  Political  Science  aims  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  Government  and  their  application  to  the  organization 
of  society;  and  to  provide  him  with  elementary  training  necessary  for 
positions  in  government  service. 

Careers  are  open  to  students  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Administra- 
tion in  law,  in  many  types  of  government  service,  and  in  organizations 
related  to  these  fields. 

Students  intending  to  follow  this  curriculum  should  elect  History  25 
and  Economics  28  in  the  sophomore  year  and  the  following  in  the  junior- 
senior  years:  Economics  61,  62,  63,  64,  78,  93,  and  94. 

EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 
The  Department  offers  two  curricula,  one  in  Education  and  another  in 
Psychology.     Courses  in  Philosophy  are  also  available  although  no  major 
in  this  field  is  provided. 

EDUCATION 
W.  S.  Welles,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Education  are  planned  (1)  to  prepare  students  to  meet 
the  minimum  professional  standards  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  (2) 
to  prepare  students  who  desire  to  teach  Vocational  Agriculture  and  related 
subjects,  or  students  desiring  specific  training  courses  for  other  purposes 
such  as  Extension  "Work  or  Social  Work,  and  ( 3  )  to  provide  cultural  and 
information  courses  for  the  layman. 

Teacher  Training  in  Academic  Fields.  The  student  who  desires  to 
meet  the  minimum  professional  requirements  (16  credits)  and  to  be  recom- 
mended for  secondary  school  teaching  will  register  in  the  Department  as 
early  as  possible  in  his  freshman  or  sophomore  year  in  order  that  he  may 
be  considered  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  One-Semester  Plan  organized 
in  courses  numbered  Education  90,  91,  92,  93,  and  94. 

This  Plan  is  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  this  Department  and 
various  subject-matter  departments  of  the  College.  The  prospective 
teacher  undertakes  all  of  his  professional  training  in  one  semester  of  his 
senior  year.  Class  work  and  practice-teaching  are  scheduled  in  alternate 
weeks  of  that  semester  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  seven  full  weeks  of  prac- 
tice in  neighboring  schools.  Participants  in  this  plan  are  chosen  early 
in  the  junior  year  but  information  regarding  each  candidate  should  be 
in  the  files  of  the  Department  early  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Teacher-Training  in  Agriculture.  By  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  persons  otherwise  qualified 
may  prepare  to  teach  Vocational  Agriculture  by  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  Education  72,  73,  and  74.  Education  51  is  also  recommended. 
To  insure  a  desirable  range  of  preparation,  students  who  contemplate 
vocational  teaching  should  consult  early  (in  the  freshman  year,  if  possible) 
the  Head  of  the  Department  and  the  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural 
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Teacher-Training.  A  vocational  teacher- training  certificate  is  awarded  by 
the  Vocational  Division  to  those  who  fully  qualify. 

Other  Service  Courses.  Students  preparing  for  Extension  Work,  Social 
"Work  and  such  opportunities  will  find  courses  Education  51,  52,  and  53 
of  value. 

Information  and  Cultural  Courses.  For  students  with  a  general  interest 
in  the  program  of  Education  in  this  and  other  countries  as  it  now  is  and  as 
it  has  developed  from  earlier  times,  courses  Education  80,  81,  83,  and  88 
will  be  of  considerable  interest. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
H.  N.  Click,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Psychology  are  intended  ( 1 )  to  impart  an  understand- 
ing of  human  behavior  and  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  problems 
of  human  adjustment;  (2)  to  give  preparation  for  professional  work  in 
Psychology  and  related  fields;  (3)  to  aid  in  the  training  of  school  teachers. 

Careers  open  to  Psychology  majors  include:  Psychological  Teaching  and 
Research,  Vocational  Cuidance,  Psychometrics,  Personnel  Work,  Child 
Welfare,  and  Abnormal  and  Clinical  Psychology.  Additional  graduate 
training  is  required  for  certain  of  these  careers. 

In  the  junior  and  senior  years  majors  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of 
21  credits  in  Psychology.  Courses  51  and  90  are  required.  As  broad  a 
cultural  background  is  advised  as  major  programs  will  permit.  Majors 
planning  careers  primarily  in  Experimental  and  Physiological  Psychology 
should  plan  to  take  one  or  more  courses  during  their  four  years  in  Chemis- 
try, Mathematics,  Physics,  Physiology,  Statistics,  and  Zoology.  Those 
planning  careers  in  Abnormal  and  Clinical  Psychology,  and  in  Child  Wel- 
fare, should  obtain  a  background  in  Education,  Home  Economics,  Physi- 
ology, Sociology,  Statistics,  and  Zoology;  while  those  planning  careers 
in  Psychometrics,  Vocational  Guidance,  and  Personnel  Work  should  be 
well  informed  in  Education,  Economics,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  and 
Statistics. 

HISTORY  AND  SOCIOLOGY 
Curricula  in  History,  Sociology  and  pre-professional  Social  Work  are 
offered. 

HISTORY 
A.  A.  Mackimmie,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  History  are  intended  to  impart  an  understanding  of  the 
people  of  the  world  and  their  problems  through  an  analysis  of  man's  de- 
velopment in  the  past.  A  major  in  this  field  should  provide  the  student 
with  a  broad  cultural  background  and  a  basis  for  good  citizenship.  His- 
tory may  have  special  value  for  the  following  groups: 

(1)  Those  who  plan  to  teach  History  or  the  Social  Studies. 

(2)  Those  who  plan  careers  in  which  considerable  knowledge  of  His- 
tory is  desirable.  These  might  be  In  fields  such  as  Law,  Government 
Service,  Journalism,  and  Library  Work. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  this  Department  are  expected  to  conform 
to    the   institutional    and    divisional    requirements   of    the   freshman    and 
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sophomore  years,  including  History  5  and  6.  In  choosing  sophomore 
Liberal  Arts  electives  they  should  include  two  semester  courses  in  History. 
In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  students  are  expected  to  take  a  mini- 
mum of  24  credits  in  the  elective  junior  and  senior  courses.  History  25 
should  be  elected  in  the  junior  year  if  not  taken  as  a  sophomore  elective. 
History  59  and  60,  American  History,  and  History  91  and  92,  Historical 
Bibliography  are  required. 

SOCIOLOGY 
J,  H,  KoRSON,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Sociology  are  planned  with  two  aims  in  view: 

( 1 )  To  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  factors  which  influence 
men  in  their  activities  and  interests  as  members  of  society,  and 

(2)  To  prepare  those  students  who  are  interested  in  teaching  Social 
Studies  at  the  high  school  level;  or  those  students  interested  in  careers 
with  government  agencies;  or  in  careers  as  social  workers  with  state  or 
private  agencies  to  gain  the  pre-professional  courses  necessary  before  em- 
barking on  such  careers.  Most  agencies  require  some  work  on  the  graduate 
level  before  full-time  employment  is  obtained,  while  others  offer  in-training 
opportunities  to  graduate  majors  in  Sociology. 

Students  who  expect  to  major  in  Sociology  are  advised  to  elect  fresh- 
man Biology  and  Physiology  32.  At  least  18  junior-senior  credits  in  Soci- 
ology are  required.  Students  are  also  urged  to  select  courses  in  Economics, 
History,  Political  Science,  and  Psychology. 

SOCIAL    WORK 
J.  H.  KoRSON,  Adviser 

Students  interested  in  pre-professional  training  in  Social  Work  will  fol- 
low the  curriculum  in  Sociology.  The  American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Work  indicates  that  the  pre-professional  subjects  most  closely 
related  to  professional  work  in  this  field  are  Economics,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  and  Sociology.  The  Association  recommends  that  prospective 
students  of  Social  "Work  or  Social  Administration  take  not  fewer  than 
12  semester  hours  in  one  of  these  subjects  while  taking  less  in  others.  It 
also  recognizes  the  value  of  courses  in  Biology,  History,  English  as  well  as 
other  subject  contributing  to  a  broad  cultural  background  for  the  student. 

LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 
The  Department  of  Languages  and  Literature  oflfers  courses  in  English 
composition  and  Literature;  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Latin;  in 
Speech;  and  in  Music.  Students  majoring  in  this  Department  must  con- 
form to  the  institutional  and  divisional  requirements  for  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  and  in  cTioosing  sophomore  Liberal  Arts  electives  should 
include  two  semesters  of  Modern  Language  and  one  semester  of  English 
History.  At  the  close  of  sophomore  year  they  may  elect  any  one  of  the 
following  majors,  with  aims,  requirements,  and  suggestions  as  indicated 
below.  Though  courses  are  also  available  in  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Speech,  no 
major  work  is  provided  in  these  three  fields. 
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1.     GENERAL  MAJORS 

The  aim  of  these  majors  is  largely  cultural.  In  providing  this  kind  of 
background  they  are  particularly  desirable  for  girls  whose  life  work  will 
be  in  the  home.  Moreover,  for  many  kinds  of  professional  and  commer- 
cial work — for  example,  Law,  Medicine,  Merchandising,  Government 
Service — such  liberal  education  is  required  both  by  professional  schools 
and  by  employers. 

LANGUAGES  AND   LITERATURE 
F.  P.  Rand,  Adviser 

This  major  is  intended  for  students  who  desire  considerable  freedom  in 
choosing  courses  in  English  and  the  other  languages,  presumably  with  a 
cultural  objective  in  view. 

This  major  prescribes  exactly  30  credits  in  elective  courses  in  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  or  Speech. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE 
C.  F.  Fraker,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  are  intended  to  give  a 
practical  knowledge  of  these  languages  for  the  purpose  of  wider  reading 
and  research,  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  art  and  the  science 
and  the  peoples  concerned.  A  student  who  is  primarily  interested  in 
language  work  but  does  not  wish  to  subject  himself  to  the  restrictions  of 
a  specific  major  should  elect  Modern  Language. 

The  requirements  are  these:  30  credits  in  elective  courses  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish  (not  including  courses  offered  to  fulfill  the  freshman-sopho- 
more requirement  of  12  credits  in  modern  language).  However,  the 
student  may  substitute  for  6  of  these  credits  elective  courses  in  English, 
Latin,  or  Speech.  He  may  also  supplement  the  30  credits  with  not  over 
6  credits  in  elective  courses  in  the  same  subjects. 

FINE  ARTS 
D.  Alviani  and  J.  Robertson,  Advisers 

This  is  an  interdepartmental,  interdivisional  major  and  is  offered  by  this 
Department  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. Its  aim  is  to  bring  together  Music,  Art,  and  various  other  courses 
in  creative  self-expression.  The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  Music  is  to 
furnish  an  understanding  of  the  history  and  the  interpretation  of  Music 
together  with  some  opportunity  in  performance.  In  addition  to  the 
courses  offered  for  credit  the  Department  has  made  arrangements  with 
well-qualified  private  teachers  who  will  offer  instruction  in  voice  and 
instrumental  music  to  individuals  or  class  groups.  Those  available  at 
present  are: 

Esther  Strong  Clapp,  B.A. — voice 

Ella  Duchemin  Nutter — voice 

George  Leland  Nichols,  B.A.,  Mus.  B.,  Mus.  M. — 
piano  and  organ 

Maurice  Freedman — violin,  viola,  and  ensemble 
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The  Student  is  required  to  elect  not  less  than  28  or  more  than  30  credits 
from  among  the  courses  listed  below.  At  least  15  credits  must  be  from 
Group  A  or  from  Group  B,  and  the  student's  adviser  is  assigned  on  this 
basis. 

A  B  C 

Music   1,  2  Art  25,  26  Home  Economics  31 

Music   51,   52  Art  27,  28  Home  Economics  62 

Music  61,  62  Art  31  Engineering  51 

Music  75,  76  Art  75  Floriculture  58 

English  81  Art  77,  78  Physical  Education 

Speech  89  Art  83,   84  61,  62,  81,  82 


2.     SPECIFIC  MAJORS 

While  the  aim  of  these  majors  is  primarily  cultural,  yet  they  do  offer 
pre-professional  training  in  several  fields.  Students  intending  graduate 
study  should  during  their  junior  year  inquire  from  the  proper  department 
in  the  university  of  their  choice  as  to  prerequisite  or  recommended  under- 
graduate courses.  Students  may  use  these  majors,  however,  to  prepare 
immediately  for  certain  professions,  most  notably  that  of  teaching  in 
secondary  schools.  Prospective  teachers  of  English,  French,  or  German 
should  major  accordingly  and  refer  to  the  Department  of  Education 
(page  83)  for  information  in  regard  to  teacher-training. 


ENGLISH 
F.  P.  Rand,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  English  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  express 
themselves  effectively  and  to  appreciate  humanistic  values  and  the  ideals  of 
English-speaking  people  throughout  their  history.  They  offer  an  appro- 
priate, and  in  some  instances  an  adequate,  classroom  training  for  work  in 
such  fields  as  the  following: 

teaching  the  ministry 

literary  research  editing 

authorship  book  trade 

publishing  journalism 

secretarial  work  library  work 

The  student  must  earn  30  credits  in  elective  courses  in  English.  How- 
ever, for  6  of  these  he  may  substitute  elective  courses  in  other  Languages 
or  Speech.  He  may  also  supplement  the  30  credits  with  not  over  6  addi- 
tional credits  in  elective  courses  in  other  Languages  or  Speech. 

Students  who  desire  to  supplement  their  major  with  teacher-training 
should  elect  for  the  first  semester  of  junior  year:  Enghsh  51,  English  55, 
and  English  65,  and  some  time  subsequently  a  course  in  American  Litera- 
ture and  English  70. 
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FRENCH 
S.  C.  Coding,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  French  are  intended  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
language  for  the  purpose  of  wider  reading,  oral  communication,  and 
research,  all  of  this  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  art  and  the 
science  and  people  of  France.  Students  preparing  to  use  the  language 
professionally  are  usually  urged  to  supplement  their  courses  here  with  a 
summer  session  at  an  approved  School  of  French. 

This  major  may  be  used  as  general  preparation  for  such  fields  as  the 
following: 

teaching  interpreting 

international  trade  social  service  in  foreign  areas 

diplomatic  service  government  service 

research  translation 

The  student  is  required  to  earn  30  credits  in  French  electives  not  in- 
cluding courses  in  French  offered  to  satisfy  the  freshman-sophomore 
requirement  of  12  credits  in  Modern  Language.  However,  for  6  of  these 
he  may  substitute  elective  courses  in  other  languages  (including  English) 
or  Speech.  He  may  also  supplement  his  30  credits  with  not  over  6  addi- 
tional credits  in  other  elective  languages  (including  English)   or  Speech. 


GERMAN 
A.  N.  Julian,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  German  are  intended  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  language  for  the  purpose  of  wider  reading,  oral  communication,  and 
research,  all  of  this  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  art  and  the 
science  and  the  people  of  Germany.  Students  preparing  to  use  the  lan- 
guage professionally  are  usually  urged  to  supplement  their  courses  here 
with  a  summer  session  at  an  approved  School  of  German. 

This  major  may  be  used  as  general  preparation  but,  in  some  cases,  not 
a  specific  technical  training  for  such  fields  as  the  following: 

teaching  interpreting 

diplomatic  service  travel  guidance 

editing  social  service  in  foreign  areas 

research  translation 

The  student  is  required  to  earn  30  credits  in  German  electives,  not 
including  courses  in  German  offered  to  satisfy  the  freshman-sophomore 
requirement  of  12  credits  in  Modern  Language.  However,  for  6  of  these 
he  may  substitute  elective  courses  in  other  languages  (including  EngUsh) 
or  Speech.  He  may  also  supplement  his  30  credits  with  not  over  6 
additional  credits  in  other  elective  languages  (including  EngUsh)  or 
Speech. 
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DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 
RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

Captain  Winslow  E.  Ryan,  Cavalry Head  of  Division 

Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  Commandant 

Under  act  of  Congress,  July  2,  1862,  the  College  was  required  to 
provide  a  two-year  course  in  military  instruction  under  a  regular  army 
officer.  All  able-bodied  four-year  male  students  are  required  to  take  this 
course.  Under  act  of  Congress,  June  3,  1916,  as  amended  by  act  of 
Congress,  September  8,  1916,  there  was  established  at  this  college  in 
April,  1917,  an  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
Following  the  "World  "War  and  an  act  of  Congress,  July  19,  1918,  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  has  been  in  operation  under  the  regulation 
of  the  "War  Department,  administered  by  the  president  of  the  college  and 
the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics.  Beginning  with  the  fall 
term,  1920-21,  the  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
was  converted  into  a  cavalry  unit. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  to  pro- 
vide systematic  military  training  at  civil  educational  institutions  as 
reserve  officers  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States.  It  is  intended 
to  attain  this  object  during  the  time  the  students  are  pursuing  their  general 
or  professional  studies,  with  the  least  practicable  interference  with  their 
civil  careers,  by  employing  methods  designed  to  fit  men  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally  for  pursuits  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 

The  course  for  cavalry  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
includes  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  all  phases  of  cavalry  work, 
so  distributed  over  the  four-year  college  course  as  to  qualify  students  at 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year  as  privates  of  cavalry,  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  as  non-commissioned  officers  of  cavalry,  and  upon  gradua- 
tion as  reserve  officers.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  course  is  classroom  work. 
All  practical  instruction  is  out  of  doors. 

All  male  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  four-year  course  must  take  at 
least  three  hours  a  week  of  military  training  for  two  years.  Students  who 
are  approved  by  the  president  and  the  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics  may  take  the  advanced  course  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  if 
they  so  elect.  The  advanced  course  consists  of  at  least  six  hours  per  week 
and  a  summer  camp  of  about  six  weeks  during  the  summer  vacation  be- 
tween the  junior  and  senior  years.  Students  taking  the  advanced  course 
are  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  "War,  not  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  army  ration.  The  rate  now  is 
twenty-five  cents  per  diem  amounting  for  the  two  years  to  $146.2  5. 
Advanced  students  are  required  to  equip  themselves  with  riding  boots 
but  remainder  of  uniform  is  furnished  by  the  government  and  becomes 
the  property  of  the  student  upon  graduation. 

New  War  Department  regulations  have  discontinued  all  advanced  course 
instruction  for  the  duration  of  the  "War,  and  have  provided  for  instruction 
to  be  given  only  in  the  Basic  Course,  Branch  immaterial.  After  the  war 
it  is  assumed  that  all  course  instruction  will  return  to  a  normal  basis. 
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Uniforms  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  suppUed  by  the  government 
without  cost  except  for  boots.  A  deposit  of  $20  is  required  to  insure 
return  of  uniform  articles.  In  addition,  the  student  is  required  to  purchase 
one  pair  of  boots  through  the  MiHtary  Division  at  a  cost  of  about  $5.75. 


DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

C.  E.  Gordon,  Head 

The  Division  of  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences  includes  the  Depart- 
ments of  Bacteriology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Entomology  and  Zoology, 
Geology  and  Minerology,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Physiology.  The 
programs  of  study  outlined  by  these  departments  lead  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  Division,  through  departments,  provides  professional  and  pre- 
professional  training  for  those  students  planning  to  enter  the  fields  of 
Science.  Courses  in  Science  required  by,  or  of  interest  to,  students  en- 
rolled in  other  divisions  are  also  available. 

Each  department  offers  the  usual  requirements  of  undergraduate  spe- 
cialization in  its  particular  field.  These  ojBFerings  enable  the  students  to 
enter  the  fields  of  Science  and  to  continue  to  study  for  advanced  degrees. 
In  addition,  special  curricula  are  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
groups  of  students.  These  include  curricula  for  pre-medical,  pre-dental, 
and  pre-veterinary  students,  and  for  those  who  plan  to  train  as  laboratory 
technicians  and  to  enter  Public  Health  Service. 

The  curricula  in  the  Division  of  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences  are 
planned  to  provide  a  broad  and  cultural  education,  as  well  as  oppor- 
tunities for  specialized  training.  To  this  end  the  work  of  the  first  two 
years  is  largely  prescribed,  specialization  occurring  in  the  junior  and 
senior  years.  The  concentration  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  gives  stu- 
dents as  high  a  proficiency  in  their  fields  of  specialization  as  is  possible 
without  sacrificing  the  objectives  and  requirements  of  a  well-rounded 
education. 

CURRICULA  IN  SCIENCE 

Freshman  Year 

Freshman  work  in  the  Division  of  Science  consists  of  definitely  re- 
quired subjects  resulting  in  a  fairly  uniform  program  of  studies  for  all 
students. 

1st   Semester                                        Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

Mathematics  3,  Algebra  and  Trigo-  Mathematics  4,  Anal.   Geom.  3 

nometry  3  English   2,  Composition  3 

English  1,  Composition  3  Chemistry  2,  General  3 

Chemistry  1,  General  3  Biology    (Botany   1   or  Zoo.   1)  3 

Biology    (Botany   1   or  Zoo.   1)  3  German  2  or  6,  or  French  2,  6,  or  8        3 

German  1  or  5,  or  French  1,  5,  7  3  Military  2   (men)  2 

Military   1    (men)  3          '      Physical  Education  4   (men)  1 

Physical   Education    3    (men)  1  Physical  Education  8    (women)  2 

Physical   Education    1,  7    (women)  3 
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Sophomore  Year 
In  the  sophomore  year  each  student  must  take  the  required  EngHsh,  a 
Social  Science,  a  Science,  and  two  elective  courses  under  the  direction  of 
his  adviser. 


hi  Semester  Credits 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit.  2 

Speech  29  1 

Economics  2  5  or  Psychology  26                3 

^Science  3 

^Electives  6 

Military   25    (men)  2 

Physical  Education  27   (women)  2 


2d  Semester  Credits 

English  26,  Survey  of  Lit.  2 

Speech   30  1 

Economics  2  5  or  Psychology  26  3 

Science  3 

Electives  6 

Military  26    (men)  2 

Physical  Education   28    (women)  2 


JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA  IN  SCIENCE 

Major  work  is  provided  in  the  following  departments.  In  addition,  there 
are  other  special  curricula  both  pre-professional  and  professional  that  cut 
across  departmental  lines.  Students  desiring  complete  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  opportunities  and  program  of  study  in  each  curriculum  are 
expected  to  consult  the  adviser  in  charge. 

BACTERIOLOGY 
L.  A.  Bradley,  Adviser 

The  Department  offers  a  complete  curriculum  in  Bacteriology. 
Through  cooperation  with  other  departments  of  the  College,  two  special 
curricula  are  also  available,  one  in  Public  Health  and  the  other  in  Medical 
Technology.     For  a  description  of  these  see  page  95  of  the  catalogue. 

The  courses  in  Bacteriology  have  been  planned  to  furnish  ( 1 )  a  general 
training  in  this  field  for  college  students;  (2)  specialization  for  those  con- 
templating a  professional  career  in  Bacteriology;  (3)  basic  laboratory 
training  for  young  women  planning  to  qualify  as  medical  technologists 
(laboratory  technicians  in  approved  hospital  laboratories). 

Majors  in  Bacteriology  should  elect  the  following  in  the  sophomore  year: 
Chemistry  25,  28;  Physics  2  5,  26;  Bacteriology  31,  31  A;  Physiology  32. 
The  Physics  may  be  deferred  until  the  junior  year  to  allow  for  additional 
language  study. 

Juniors  and  seniors  must  take  Chemistry  51,  52,  and  79',  and  Botany  66 
in  addition  to  the  required  work  in  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health. 

2d  Semester  Credit. 

Botany  26 

Chemistry  26 

Chemistry  28 

Chemistry  32 

Entomology  26 

Geology  28 

Mathematics  30 

Physics  26  4 

Physiology  32  3 

^  To   consist   of   additional   sciences   selected    from   the   above   list,   or   a   Science   and    a 

Language.  In  selecting  the  required  and  elective  courses  in  Science  and  Language,  students 

should  be  guided  by  the  recommendations  for  sophomore  work  given  under  the  descriptzon 

of  Junior-Senior  curricula  that  follows. 


^Elect  one  of  the  following: 

1st   Semester 

Credits 

Bacteriology   31,    31A 

4 

Botany  2  5 

3 

Chemistry  2  5 

3 

Chemistry  31 

3 

Geology  27 

3 

Mathematics  29 

3 

Physics  2  5 

4 

Zoology  25 

3 
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BOTANY 
A.  V.  OsMUN,  Adviser. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  Botany  is  primarily  to  provide  a  thorough 
background  for  speciaUzation  in  the  science,  and  secondarily  to  support 
and  supplement  the  work  of  other  fields  in  which  knowledge  of  plant  life 
is  held  to  be  important.  Certain  courses  should  likewise  prove  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  general  student. 

Those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Botany  will  find  here  an  ample  field 
and  an  adequate  opportunity  for  advanced  undergraduate  study.  Post- 
graduate training,  often  with  provision  for  financial  aid,  is  available  in 
most  graduate  institutions,  and  many  teaching,  research  and  industrial 
positions  in  schools,  and  colleges,  experiment  stations.  Federal  and  state 
services  and  private  enterprise  are  open  to  the  trained  botanist. 

The  curriculum  offers  to  the  student  an  opportunity  to  acquire  either 
a  broad  general  knowledge  of  Botany,  or  to  devote  himself  to  more  exten- 
sive study  in  one  of  the  major  divisions  of  the  science,  such  as  Plant  Mor- 
phology and  Taxonomy,  Plant  Physiology,  or  Mycology,  and  Plant 
Pathology.  Under  the  direction  of  his  adviser  each  student  selects  a  pro- 
gram of  courses  in  Botany  and  other  sciences,  humanities  and  arts  which 
seems  best  adapted  to  his  particular  botanical  objectives. 

Specialization  in  Botany  assumes  the  satisfactory  completion  of  certain 
basic  and  supporting  courses  prior  to  the  junior  year.  These  include 
Botany  1,  25  and  26;  Chemistry  1,  2,  2  5  and  26;  and  a  Modern  Language. 
Two  years  of  German  are  advised. 

The  junior-senior  program  requires  that  courses  in  Botany  to  the  amount 
of  15-30  credits  be  chosen  under  the  guidance  of  the  adviser.  He  will  also 
make  recommendations  in  regard  to  electives. 

CHEMISTRY 
W.  S.  Ritchie,  Adviser 

The  objectives  in  Chemistry  are  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  subject  which  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  Chem- 
istry to  other  sciences,  and  to  industry,  and  to  provide  training  for  those 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  and  workers  in  the  allied  sciences,  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  go  on  to  graduate  study  and  a  professional  career 
in  Chemistry.  Completion  of  the  course  in  Chemistry  fits  the  student  for 
positions  in  the  chemical  industries  and  related  fields  as  well  as  in  the 
agricultural  industry,  for  employment  in  state  and  Federal  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  commercial  laboratories  and  for  teaching. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Chemistry  should  elect  German  in  the 
freshman  year.  The  sophomore  program  should  include  Chemistry  25,  26; 
Mathematics  29,  30;  and  Physics  25,  26. 

"Work  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  includes  required  courses  in 
Analytical,  Organic,  and  Physical  Chemistry  and  the  possibility  of  election 
in  related  and  supporting  fields.  While  the  major  is  arranged  to  provide 
general  and  fundamental  training  in  the  science,  work  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  is  also  recommended.  The  desirability  and  necessity  of  a 
well  rounded  education  must  not  be  overlooked. 
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ENTOMOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY 

This  Department  oflfers  two  curricula,  one  in  Entomology  and  the  other 
in  Zoology.  In  addition,  courses  in  Biological  Field  Studies  are  available. 
These  constitute  a  part  of  the  required  work  in  the  Special  Curriculum  in 
Recreational  Leadership  described  on  page  37 . 

ENTOMOLOGY 
C.  P.  Alexander,  Advher 

Courses  in  Entomology  serve  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  students  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  insects,  particularly  in  their  relations  to  man,  his  crops, 
his  domestic  animals,  and  his  health;  (2)  to  train  students  desiring  to  spe- 
cialize in  Entomology  to  become  United  States,  state,  or  experiment  station 
entomologists,  teachers,  forest  entomologists,  tree  wardens,  or  to  occupy 
other  position  where  an  expert  knowledge  of  insects  is  required. 

The  courses  in  Beekeeping  are  oflfered  with  the  following  aims:  (1)  to 
meet  the  increase  in  vocational  opportunities  for  the  production  of  bees 
or  honey  as  a  business;  (2)  to  study  the  beekeeping  needs  of  fruit  and 
truck-crop  industries  and  the  part  that  bees  play  in  the  pollination  of 
flowers;  (3)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  a  recreational  field  that  can 
be  made  profitable. 

Majors  are  reqvtired  to  take  Chemistry  2  5  and  Entomology  26  in  the 
sophomore  year.  Other  recommended  sophomore  subjects  are  Botany  25, 
26;  Zoology  25,  and  either  French  or  German. 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  support  their  work  in  Entomology  with  the 
following  courses:  Chemistry  51,  Botany  26,  Zoology  50,  (>9,  8  5,  and 
Pomology  56. 

ZOOLOGY 
G.  L.  WooDSiDE,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Zoology  have  two  major  aims:  (1)  to  offer  students  an 
opportunity  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  scientific 
method  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education;  and  (2)  to  provide  training  of  a 
more  vocational  nature  for  prospective  graduate  students  in  Biology, 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  related  fields,  as  well  as  future  teachers  and 
laboratory  technicians  in  the  biological  sciences. 

Majors  should  include  the  following  in  the  sophomore  year:  Zoology 
25,  Entomology  26,  Chemistry  25  and  26,  Physics  25  and  26. 

In  addition  to  the  required  work  in  Zoology  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years  Chemistry  28,  51,  and  52,  Physiology  32,  75,  and  76  and  Entomology 
79  should  be  included. 


GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 
C.  E.  Gordon,  Adviser 

The  offerings  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy  are  intended  chiefly  for  those 
who  wish  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  branches  of  earth 
science.  For  the  general  student  prerequisite  requirements  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  A  program  of  moderate  specialization  may  be  provided  for 
science  majors  who  are  especially  interested  in  Geology. 
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To  major  in  Geology  a  student  must  have  completed  Geology  27  and 
Geology  28  in  the  sophomore  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year 
a  student  may  start  specialization  in  Geology  only  if  Geology  51  and 
Geology  61  are  both  scheduled  to  be  given  during  the  first  semester  of 
that  year.  Neither  of  these  courses  will  be  offered  to  fewer  than  three 
students.  Those  who  have  completed  nine  or  more  credits  in  Geology  in 
addition  to  the  sophomore  courses  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  and  who 
wish  to  satisfy  major  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  field  of  Geology, 
will  be  given  individual  or  group  problems  in  the  senior  year.  The  nature 
of  the  work  will  depend  upon  student  interest  and  preparation.  In  any 
junior  or  senior  course  in  Geology  an  additinal  period  per  week  without 
credit  may  be  required  of  students  who  specialize  in  this  field.  Chemistry 
through  qualitative  analysis  and  a  year's  work  in  college  physics  represent 
minimum  requirements  in  these  respective  fields  for  undergraduate  spe- 
cialization in  Physical  Geology.  For  those  interested  in  pursuing  studies 
in  stratigraphy  or  paleontology  work  beyond  the  freshman  year  in  the 
systematic  aspects  of  both  Botany  and  Zoology  is  essential  for  satisfactory 
progress. 

MATHEMATICS 
F.  C.  Moore,  Adviser 

The  Department  oflfers  courses  designed  to  furnish  a  cultural  back- 
group  as  well  as  a  foundation  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  work 
in  such  fields  of  Science  as  Physics  and  Chemistry,  in  Engineering  and 
other  technical  subjects. 

Major  work  is  available  for  those  desiring  to  make  the  teaching  of 
Mathematics  and  Science,  actuarial  and  statistical  work  their  profession. 

Each  student  who  plans  to  major  in  Mathematics  will,  upon  consultation 
with  his  adviser,  select  a  program  of  studies  best  suited  to  his  individual 
needs.  He  is  required  to  take  Mathematics  29  and  30  in  the  sophomore 
year  and  is  advised  to  include  Physics  25  and  26. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  each  major  must  complete  at  least 
fifteen  credits  in  the  following  courses:  Mathematics  5  5,  60,  62,  65,  71, 
72,  91,  and  92. 

PHYSICS 
W.  F.  Powers,  Adviser 

The  Physics  courses  give  opportunity  for  the  study  of  basic  physical 
laws  and  phenomena  of  nature. 

Emphasis  is  put  on  the  applications  of  the  principles  studied.  From 
these  courses  students  may  make  a  selection  to  satisfy  a  major  in  Physics, 
or  to  comply  with  requirements  for  graduate  study. 

Majors  must  take  Physics  25,  26  and  Mathematics  29,  30  in  the  sopho- 
more year.     They  are  also  advised  to  elect  Chemistry  25  and  26. 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  plan  to  take  all  of  the  courses  offered  by 
the  Department.  These  should  be  supported  by  additional  work  in 
Mathematics  and  Chemistry.  As  the  interests  of  major  students  will 
vary,  the  Department  members  will  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  to  in- 
dividuals regarding  their  program  of  studies. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
G.  E.  Gage,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Physiology  have  been  planned  to  furnish  fundamental 
knowledge  concerning  function  and  activities  of  cells  and  organic  struc- 
tures in  relation  to  man  and  animals.  A  major  program  and  also  supple- 
mentary work  are  available  for  the  training  of  students  in  Psychology, 
Zoology,  Bacteriology,  and  other  Biological  Sciences,  Those  interested 
in  Nutrition,  Human  or  Veterinary  Medicine,  Public  Health,  teaching  and 
in  becoming  laboratory  technicians  will  also  find  supporting  courses  in 
this  field  desirable. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Physiology  should  elect  Bacteriology  31 
and  31  A,  Physics  25  and  26,  and  Physiology  32  in  the  sophomore  year. 
The  other  elective  should  be  in  Liberal  Arts,  preferably  a  Foreign  Language. 

Majors  should  take  Chemistry  51  and  52  and  Bacteriology  52  in  the 
junior  year;  Bacteriology  81  and  82,  Zoology  65  and  66  in  the  senior  year 
in  addition  to  the  required  work  in  Physiology.  German  25  and  26  and 
History  6 1  are  also  recommended. 

SPECIAL  CURRICULA  IN  SCIENCE 

In  addition  to  the  major  work  provided  in  the  Departments  previously 
listed  the  following  special  curricula  are  available.  For  the  most  part  these 
cut  across  departmental  and  even  divisional  lines.  Students  in  these  cur- 
ricula follow  the  uniform  science  program  for  the  freshman  year  and  the 
recommendation  in  regard  to  sophomore  electives  indicated  in  each  cur- 
riculum. 

CURRICULUM  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
L.  A.  Bradley,  Adviser 

This  curriculum  provides  a  broad  fundamental  training  for  young 
women  who  plan  to  qualify  as  medical  technologists.  The  program  meets 
the  basic  collegiate  requirements  of  the  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists 
of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 

During  the  summer  following  the  junior  year  the  College  Placement 
Service  will  arrange  for  a  try-out  experience  in  a  hospital  laboratory  for 
any  major  wishing  it.  In  the  senior  year  the  Placement  Officer  will  assist 
properly  qualified  students  in  arranging  for  the  required  clinical  instruc- 
tion in  an  approved  school  for  technologists  or  an  apprenticeship  under 
the  supervision  of  a  qualified  clinical  pathologist. 

Students  taking  this  curriculum  should  complete  the  following  Sciences 
in  the  sophomore  year:  Bacteriology  31,  31  A;  Chemistry  25,  28;  Physics 
2  5,  26;  and  Physiology  32. 

The  junior-senior  program  follows: 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                                        Credits             2d  Semester  Credits 

Bacteriology  51,  Advanced                           3              Bacteriology  52,  Advanced  3 

Chemistry  51,  Organic                                 4              Chemistry  52,  Organic  4 

Public   Health    6i,    Sanitation                   3              Public  Health   62,  Sanitation  3 

Electives                                                          6             Electives  6 
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Senior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

Bacteriology  81,  Applied  3  Bacteriology  82,  Applied                              3 

Bacteriology   8  5,  Immunology  3  Bacteriology  84,   Administration                3 

Chemistry  79,  Physiological  4  Chemistry    80,    Clinical  3 

Electives  6  Electives  6 


PRE-MEDICAL  CURRICULUM 
G.  L.  WooDsiDE,  Adviser 

Students  planning  to  enter  Medical  College  should  register  for  this  cur- 
riculum. Those  who  successfully  complete  the  program  will  be  eligible 
for  admission  to  Class  A  Medical  Schools.  Usually,  the  applicants  for 
admission  to  such  schools,  however,  far  exceed  the  number  that  can  be 
accepted.  Students  must  realize,  therefore,  that  only  well  qualified,  high 
ranking  candidates  may  be  admitted. 

Although  some  Medical  Schools  do  not  require  the  Bachelor's  degree 
for  admission,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  student  plan  to  complete  the 
work  for  the  B.S.  or  A.B.  degree  before  enrolling.  Preference  is  given  to 
those  applicants  with  the  most  complete  training  as  well  as  high  standing. 

The  pre-medical  curriculum,  with  minor  changes  will  also  satisfy  pre- 
dental  and  pre-veterinary  requirements.  Students  interested  in  any  of 
these  curricula  should  consult  with  the  adviser.  Dr.  Woodside. 

During  the  first  two  years  students  in  this  curriculum  follow  the 
science  program  as  outlined  on  page  90.  In  the  sophomore  year  they  should 
elect  the  following:  Chemistry  2  5,  26;  Physics  2  5,  26;  German  2  5,  26. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                                        Credits              2d  Semester  Credits 

Chemistry   51,  Organic                                 4               Chemistry    5  2,   Organic  4 

Zoology  65,  Comp.  Vert.                           3              Zoology  66,  Comp.  Vert.  3 

History                                                                3              'Electives  9 
^Electives                                                         6 

Senior  Year 

Ist  Semester                                        Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

Zoology  75,  Vert.  Embryology                  3  Zoology  76,  Vert.  Embryology  3 

Chemistry  75,  Physical                                  3  Chemistry    28,    Quantitative  3 

^Electives                                                             9  ""^Electives  9 


CURRICULUM  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
L.  A.  Bradley,  Adviser 

Through  the  cooperation  of  several  departments  of  the  College  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health,  a  curriculum  is  provided 
for  a  limited  number  of  students  interested  in  the  many  phases  of  Public 
Health  Service  for  which  graduate  work  in  medical  or  engineering  schools 
is  not  essential. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  training  of  district  sanitary 
officers,  food  and  milk  inspectors,  water  and  sewage  treatment  plant  oper- 
ators,   technicians    for    the    non-medical    services    of    the    public    health 

'  The  electives  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  should  be  chosen  chiefly  from  Liberal  Arts 
and  Social  Sciences  since  Class  A  Medical  Schools  uniformly  sfess  the  importance  of  a 
broad  cultural  education. 
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laboratory,  and  agents  for  municipal  boards  of  health.  Completion  of  the 
professional  training  program  requires  an  additional  year  of  post-graduate 
study.  Public  Health  Service  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  students  hold- 
ing a  bachelor's  degree  who  satisfactorily  complete  this  field  of  specializa- 
tion.   The  following  curriculum  is  recommended  for  prospective  students: 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2d  Semester                                         Credits 

Public  Health  61,  Sanitation  3  Public   Health   62,   Sanitation  3 

Chemistry  31  or  51,  Organic  3-4  Public  Health  64,  Planktology  3 

Chemistry  63,  Water  Analysis  3  Bacteriology   89,  Sanitary  3 

Bacteriology  81,  Applied  3  Chemistry  32  or   5  2,  Organic  3-4 

Electives  3  Electives  3 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                                        Credits             2d  Semester  Credits 

Agr.  Econ.  79,  Statistics                              3               Public  Health  84,  Administration  3 

Food  Tech.  75,  Preservation                       3               Public  Health   88,  Communicable  Disease 

Dairy  Industry  75,  Chemistry                   4                        Control  3 

Engineering  77,  Water  Supply                    3               Engineering  78,  Sewage  2 

Electives                                                          3              Food  Tech.   92,   Food   Analysis  3 

Electives  3-6 


CURRICULUM  IN  RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
"W.  G.  ViNAL,  Adviser 

This  curriculum  is  open  to  a  limited  number  of  recommended  students 
who  seek  training  as  leaders  in  the  various  recreational  activities  (physical, 
park,  community,  nature,  camping,  and  the  like) . 

The  course  of  each  student  is  planned  to  fit  his  personal  aims  and  apti- 
tudes. The  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  are  those  of  either  the 
Division  of  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences  or  the  Division  of  Liberal 
Arts.  The  required  upper-class  courses  are  Bacteriology  61,  Art  75;  Bio- 
logical Field  Studies  51  and  52,  61  and  62  or  Physical  Education  73.  A 
minimum  of  1 5  semester  hours  in  some  one  field  related  to  that  branch 
of  Recreational  Leadership  chosen  by  the  student  is  expected. 

Because  programs  of  study  vary  with  the  individual  student,  three 
types  of  curricula  taken  by  former  students  are  given  below: 

PARK  RECREATION  IN  URBAN  AREAS 

Junior  Year  Senior  Year 

German  2  5  German  26  Bacteriology   61  Entomology  26 

Physics   2  5  Land  Arch  5  6  Land  Arch   51  English   64 

Forestry  5  5  Forestry    5  6  Land  Arch  79  Land  Arch   52 

Biol.  Field  Stu.  5 1  Biol.  Field  Stu.   52  Land  Arch  7  5  Bacteriology   62 

Physical  Educ.   5  5  Physical   Educ.   72  Biol.  Field  Stu.  61  Biol.  Field  Stu.  62 

Physical  Educ.   5  3  Music   2  Physical  Educ.  71  Physical    Educ.    52 

RANGER  NATURALIST  IN  METROPOLITAN   AND   NATIONAL   PARKS 

Military  Science  51  Military   Sci.    52  Military   Sci.    75  Military   Sci.   76 

Sociology    51  Land  Arch   52  Botany   81  Botany   84 

Land  Arch   51  Economics  2  5  Land  Arch  75  Land  Arch   56 

Bacteriology   61  Astronomy    5  8  Botany    2  5  Geology  62 

Forestry    5  5  Forestry    56  English    90  Physical    Educ.   72 

Biol.  Field  Stu.  5  1  Biol.  Field  Stu.  52  Biol.  Field  Stu.  61  Biol.  Field  Stu.  62 
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COMMUNITY   RECREATION 

Sociology   51  Entomology   90  English   65  English  68 

Education   65  English   89  English    90  Sociology    84 

French    29  French    30  French   71  Land  Arch   56 

Bacteriology  61  English  66  Land  Arch  75  Physical   Ed.    82 

Physical   Ed.    61  Physical   Ed.    62  Physical   Ed.    81  Biol.  Field  Stu.  62 

BioL  Field  Stu.  5 1  Biol.  Field  Stu.  52  Biol.  Field  Stu.  61  Physics   58 

Music   61  English   52 


DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

C.  S.  Hicks,  Head 

The  Division  of  Physical  Education  includes  the  Departments  of  Ath- 
letics, Student  Health,  Physical  Education  for  Men,  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women.    It  offers  one  major,  that  in  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 
C.  S.  Hicks,  Director 

The  following  men  are  in  charge  of  the  coaching  of  the  intercollegiate 
teams: 

'■■  Walter  G,  Hargesheimer,  Head  Coach  of  Football  and  Basketball; 
L.  L.  Derby,  Coach  of  Track  and  Cross  Country;  L.  E.  Briggs,  Coach  of 
Soccer;  Joseph  R.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Coach  of  Swimming;  "Francis  J.  Reil, 
Coach  of  Baseball;  '''Sidney  W.  Kauffman,  Intramural  Sports. 

With  the  return  of  peace  full  schedules  will  probably  be  resumed  in 
the  following  sports:  Football,  Soccer,  Cross  Country,  Basketball,  Winter 
and  Spring  Track,  Baseball,  Tennis. 

STUDENT  HEALTH 
"Dr.  E.  J.  Radcliffe,  Head 
-     Dr.  William  L.  Holt,  Acting  Head 

Regulations  in  regard  to  Student  Health  are  outlined  on  page  48. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 
H.  M.  Gore,  Adviser 

The  work  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men  includes 
required  and  elective  physical  fitness  activity  courses  for  all  four  years;  and 
the  opportunity  to  major  the  last  two  years  in  Physical  Education;  or  to 
minor  in  Teacher-coaching  or  Physical  Recreation. 

The  physical  fitness  activities  courses  for  men,  which  are  required  the 
freshman  year  and  elective  the  other  three  years,  are  planned  to  help 
every  man  student  to  at  least  meet  accepted  reasonable  minimum  standards 
of  physical  fitness;  and  then,  through  regularity  and  continuity  of  pro- 
gressively planned  exercise,  maintain  good  physical  condition  throughout 
his  college  career. 

The  majors  and  minors  in  Physical  Education  are  planned  to  qualify 
volunteer  and  professional  leaders  and  instructors  in  Physical  Education, 
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Athletics,  Health  and  Safety  Education,  and  Physical  Recreation  for 
service  and  adult  organizations,  organized  summer  camps,  public  service 
and  industrial  groups,  and  the  armed  forces. 

Physical  Education  majors  are  expected  to  take  basic  courses  in  Physi- 
ology, Anatomy,  First  Aid  and  Safety,  Nutrition,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Athletics.  It  is  contemplated  that  they  will  be  well 
trained  in  general,  scientific  and  cultural  subjects  as  well  as  to  be  them- 
selves physically  fit. 

The  curriculum  includes  courses  in  Physical  Education,  Theory  and 
Practice,  Coaching  Techniques,  History  and  Principles,  Anatomy,  Tests 
and  Measurements,  First  Aid  and  "Water  Safety  Instruction,  Physical  Rec- 
reation, and  Administration. 

Physical  Education  for  Men  majors  are  urged  to  elect  advanced  Mili- 
tary and  credits  in  Education.  Those  planning  on  Teacher-coaching 
should  take  additional  work  in  their  particular  subject  matter  fields. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  Physical  Education  Major  are  practically  the 
same  as  the  requirements  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  the 
Division  of  Science. 

The  curriculum  the  last  two  years  for  teachers  of  Physical  Education 
and  Teacher-coaches  includes  the  following  courses:  Physical  Education 
42,  44,  45,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  71,  72,  75,  77,  78,  and  63,  64,  83,  84. 
Courses  in  Education,  Psychology,  and  Public  Health  are  also  recom- 
mended. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 
Ruth  J.  Totman,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Physical  Education  for  Women  are  planned  to  provide 
recreative  activity,  to  develop  body  grace  and  efficiency,  and  to  increase 
health  and  vigor.     No  major  is  available. 

The  first  and  second  year  women  students  are  required  to  take  Physical 
Education  three  times  a  week  and  are  given  two  credits  for  each  semester 
of  satisfactory  work.  During  the  third  year  the  requirement  is  for  two 
periods  per  week  for  the  fall  and  spring  seasons,  and  during  the  fourth  year 
two  periods  a  week  for  the  fall  season  only.  One  credit  is  given  for  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  upperclass  requirement. 

A  physical  examination  is  given  before  classes  begin  in  the  fall.  Girls 
who  are  restricted  from  unlimited  activity  are  placed  in  classes  suitable 
to  their  ability.  Girls  who  are  restricted  from  all  class  activity  are  as- 
signed to  rest  periods  three  times  a  week  and  receive  their  regular  Physical 
Education  credit  for  satisfactory  attendance.  A  similar  rest  program  is 
substituted  for  the  regular  activity  program  when  girls  are  temporarily 
incapacitated. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COURSES 


This  section  contains  a  list  of  courses  offered  in  the  regular  sessions  of 
the  College.  Course  descriptions  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
subject  matter  fields.  If  any  course  cannot  be  found  readily,  refer  to  the 
General  Index  in  the  back  of  the  catalogue.  A  separate  bulletin  will  out- 
line those  available  during  the  summer.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to 
withdraw  any  course  for  which  an  insufficient  number  of  students  enroll. 

Courses  are  designated  by  numbers  as  follows:  freshman  1-24  inclusive; 
sophomore  25-49  inclusive;  junior  50-74  inclusive;  senior  75-99  inclusive. 
Odd  numbers  designate  courses  given  in  the  first  semester,  even  numbers 
those  offered  during  the  second.  Credit  is  indicated  in  terms  of  semester 
hours.  Where  possible,  the  class  schedule  follows  the  course  description. 
A  complete  schedule  of  class  hours  is  published  at  the  beginning  of  each 
semester. 

Students  are  referred  to  the  section  on  Divisions  of  Study  and  Curricula 
for  a  statement  of  graduation  requirements  and  majors  available. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  FARM  MANAGEMENT 
Professor  Lindsey,  Professor  Barrett,  Mr.  Dodds"' 

26.  (II)  Economics  of  Agricultural  Production. — This  course 
considers  the  principles  of  production  economics.  An  analysis  of  speciali- 
zation, comparative  advantage,  diminishing,  constant,  and  increasing  costs 
and  returns  applied  to  the  individual  establishment  as  well  as  to  the  nation. 
A  careful  study  of  the  combination  of  the  factors  of  production  is  made 
considering  the  individual's  adjustment  when  operating  under  monopolistic 
competition,  laissez-faire,  and  monopoly.  Finally,  dynamic  and  static 
factors  are  considered  in  relation  to  their  effect  on  the  individual's  produc- 
tion, on  the  economy  of  cities  and  nations,  and  on  the  international 
economy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Dodds. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  2  5. 

5  5.  (I)  Marketing  Farm  Products. — Not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  or  are  taking  Economics  53.  An  analysis  of  present  and  past  systems 
of  assembling,  transporting,  distributing,  and  grading  agricultural 
products.  Such  aspects  as  the  adjustment  of  production  and  consumption, 
price  formation,  channels  of  distribution,  price  differentials  and  margins, 
public  policy,  market  reporting  and  forecasting,  and  a  study  of  the  mar- 
keting of  major  agriculture  products  arc  considered.     Geographic,  future, 
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and  quality  difterentials  are  studied  from  the  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial standpoint. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  2  hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Dodds. 

56.  (II)  The  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation. — A  study  of  the 
philosophy  and  principles  of  cooperation  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  The  history  of  cooperation,  legal  consideration,  management, 
financing,  membership  relations,  methods  of  formation,  sales  methods 
and  policies  are  given  full  attention.  Progress  in  the  cooperative  market- 
ing of  different  agricultural  products  is  studied. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.                                                                  Mr.  Dodds 

57.  (I)  Agricultural  Credit  AND  Land  Appraisal  (1945-46). — A 
study  of  the  development,  use,  functions,  and  operations  of  public  and 
private  credit  institutions  which  are  available  to  agriculture.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  practical  aspects  of  credit  policy  and  land  ap- 
praisal.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

1 1 : 00- 1 1 : 5 0  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

71.    (I)    Agricultural  Economic  Theory   (1944-45). — The  course 
is  a  comparative  and  critical  study  of  the  significant  contributions  of  the 
leading  economists  to  the  theory  of  agricultural  economics  from  the  time 
of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present.    Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

76.  (II)  Farm  Organization  and  Management. — ^This  course  ana- 
lyzes the  functions  of  the  farmer  as  a  business  proprietor.  Both  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  economic  forces  affecting  the  farm  business  are  con- 
sidered, such  as  selection  and  combination  of  factors  of  farm  production, 
choice  and  combination  of  farm  enterprises,  the  economical  use  of  funds, 
nature  of  farming  costs  and  adjustments  to  price  changes.  The  use  of 
farm  records  and  accounts  as  a  basis  for  planning  and  budgeting  is  em- 
phasized. "Scientific  management"  as  applied  to  efficient  farm  tech- 
nique is  taken  up.  The  last  part  of  the  semester  the  course  will  be  given 
over  to  the  specific  study  of  selected  farms  and  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  and  practices  already  discussed.  Field  trips  are  required. 
The  approximate  expense  for  travel  is  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  Credit,  4. 
Prerequisite,  Agricultural  Economics  26.                    Professor  Barrett. 

78.  (II)  Principles  and  Problems  of  Land  Economics. — A  study 
of  the  major  contributions  by  outstanding  economic  writers  to  theoretical 
land  economics;  a  review  of  American  land  policies;  a  presentation  of  the 
principles,  techniques,  and  objectives  involved  in  modern  land  use  plan- 
ning; and  a  discussion  of  contemporary  land  problems  in  the  United  States. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 
1 1 : 00- 1 1 : 5 0  M.  W.  F.                                                      Professor  Lindsey. 
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79.  (I)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics. — Methods  of  col- 
lecting, analyzing,  interpreting,  and  presenting  statistical  data.  Sampling 
principles,  averages,  dispersion  measures,  index  numbers,  time  series  and 
simple  correlation  are  specific  fields  covered.  Practical  problems  in  agri- 
culture and  business  are  given  in  the  laboratory. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Professor  Lindsey  and  Mr.  Dodds. 

80.  (II)  Advanced  Statistics. — This  course  is  primarily  devoted  to 
linear  and  curvilinear  multiple  correlation  analysis.  Machine  and  short- 
cut graphic  methods  are  used.  Some  time  will  also  be  devoted  to  prob- 
ability and  analysis  of  variance. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

82.  (II)  Advanced  Farm  Operation. — For  seniors  specializing  in 
agriculture;  others  by  permission  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  eflSciency 
of  operations  on  a  specific  farm. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  '  Professor  Barrett. 

89.  (I)  90.  (II)  Problems  in  Agricultural  Economics. — This 
course  may  be  conducted  as  a  seminar  or  individuals  may  be  assigned 
specific  problems  in  price,  credit  or  market  analysis.  It  may  also  cover 
problems  in  land  use  and  farm  management. 

Credit,  1-3, 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 


AGRONOMY 

Professor  Eisenmenger,  Assistant  Professor  Dickinson,  Assistant 
Professor  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  Everson,  Mr.  ZAKf 

2.  (II)  Soils. — This  is  an  elementary  course  relating  soils  and  their 
management  to  crop  growth.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  broad  background  in  soil  science  and  its  direct  application  to  practical 
field  problems.  The  course  itself  is  presented  with  the  object  of  introduc- 
ing to  the  student  the  properties  of  soils  and  their  influence  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  crops.  The  laboratory  work  is  planned  with  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  direct  evidence  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  lecture  ma- 
terial. Principles  are  stressed  relating  fertilizer  and  liming  practices  to  soil 
fertility. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  W.  or  Th. 

Assistant  Professor  Everson  and  Mr.  Zak. 

51.  (I)  Field  Crops. — A  study  of  the  field  crops  of  the  United  States 
\rhich  will  include  their  uses  and  improvement,  with  their  soil  and  climatic 
requirements.     Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  best  farm  practices  of  the 
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northeastern  states  as  to  rotation,  liming,  fertilizing,  seeding  methods, 
tillage,  disease  and  insect  control,  and  to  methods  of  harvesting  and  stor- 
age. As  an  individual  problem,  each  student  must  make  a  detailed  plan  of 
crop  production  for  the  actual  conditions  of  some  New  England  farm. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:00-3:50  Th.                 Assistant  Professor  Thayer. 

52.  (II)  Soil  Utilization. — This  course  deals  with  the  relationships 
of  higher  plants  to  their  environment.  Natural  conditions  existing  in  com- 
mercial crop  production  areas  are  studied  and  the  adaptation  of  soil  to 
specific  crops  through  the  use  of  soil  amendments.  Land  use  in  the  great 
soil  groups  is  considered  and  agronomic  practices  which  are  related  to  these 
groups  are  studied.  Certain  economic  factors  are  considered  in  their 
relationship  to  readjustment  of  cropping  areas. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 
8 : 00-8 : 5 0  M.  W.  F,                                       Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

57.  (I)  The  Bio-Physico-Chemical  Interrelations  of  the  Soil 
AND  Plant. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  inform  the  student  of  rela- 
tionships existing  between  biological,  physical,  chemical,  and  climatological 
forces  interacting  in  soil  formation.  Studies  are  made  of  soil  regions,  great 
soil  groups,  and  series.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  character  of  natural 
plant  cover.  This  course  is  equally  valuable  for  those  students  interested 
in  soil  use  or  those  desirous  of  entering  civil  service  in  agronomy. 
3  class  hours.  '  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

77.  (I)  Crop  Improvement. — Theory  and  practice  of  the  improve- 
ment of  field  crops  by  breeding  and  selection. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

Prerequisite,  Agronomy  5 1 . 

78.  (II)  Fertilizers. — The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  relate 
soils  and  fertilizers  to  plant  growth.  Studies  are  made  of  fertilizer  prac- 
tices in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  the  early  part  of  the  course  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  history  of  agronomic  development,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  early  discoveries  and  causes  of  failure  in  early  research. 
Later  in  the  course,  studies  are  made  of  factors  which  relate  fertilizers  and 
soils  to  plant  growth.  The  laboratory  work  illustrates  certain  phenomena 
which  have  received  class  attention. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credits,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:00-3:50  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

79.  (I)  Soil  Physics. — For  seniors  specializing  in  agronomy.  The 
mechanical  testing  of  soils. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

80.  (II)  Elements  of  Soil  Mechanics. — A  study  is  made  of  the 
physical    and    mechanical    principles    underlying    soil    mechanics.      The 
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course  will  include  the  study  of  the  origin  and  basic  classification  of  soils; 
the  physics  and  mechanics  of  soil  moisture  relationships  such  as  plasticity 
constants,  seepage,  frost  action,  capillarity  and  permeability.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  the  mechanics  of  earth  masses,  dealing  with  stress 
and  strain  relationships,  and  the  theory  of  consolidation  and  compressibil- 
ity of  soil  masses.  This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  engineering 
students. 

1  class  hour;  1  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
1:00-4:50  Tu.                                                                   The  Department. 

81.  (1)  82.  (11)  Special  Problems  in  Agronomy. — For  seniors 
specializing  in  agronomy. 

3  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Eisenmenger. 

Agrostology 

53.  (I)  Agrostology. — Designed  to  give  a  practical  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  fine  turf  areas.  Grass  seed 
and  plant  identification,  ecology,  and  fundamental  principles  and  cultural 
practices. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickinson. 

56.  (II)  Agrostology. — Particularly  designed  for  those  desiring  to 
become  park,  cemetery,  or  golf  course  superintendents.  Diagnosis  and 
treatment,  equipment,  and  managerial  problems  will  be  thoroughly  studied. 
One  problem  in  the .  laboratory  and  scientific  articles  will  be  reviewed. 
A  tv/o-day  tour  visiting  important  turf  areas  will  be  a  required  part  of 
the  course. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickinson. 
Prerequisite,  Agrostology  53  or  accepted  practical  experience. 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Rice,  Assistant  Professor  Parsons,  Assistant  Professor  Foley/'' 

Assistant  Professor  Walters 

1.  (I)  Agriculture. — This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  student 
with  a  perspective  of  the  whole  field  of  agriculture  both  in  the  old  and 
the  new  world.  The  social  interrelationships  of  agriculture,  population 
trends,  standards  of  living,  rural  health,  recreation,  etc.,  are  considered 
as  well  as  the  functions  of  farmers'  organizations.  Finally,  the  manifold 
influences  of  political  trends,  tariffs,  systems  of  taxation  and  the  functions 
of  rural  institutions,  such  as  the  church,  the  school,  the  library,  on  the 
development  of  cultural  intellectual  patterns  in  rural  living  are  discussed. 
2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  W.  Th.  Professor  Rice. 
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26.  (II)  Breeds  of  Livestock  and  Dairy  Cattle  Judging. — This 
course  considers  the  economic  desirabiUty  of  thirty  breeds  of  domestic 
Hvestock.  The  origin,  history,  characteristics  and  distribution  of  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses  commercially  important  in  the 
United  States  will  be  discussed.  During  April  and  May  trips  will  be  made 
on  Saturdays  to  outstanding  herds  of  dairy  cattle  in  New  England.  The 
three  highest  ranking  students  in  advanced  judging  will  represent  the  Col- 
lege in  the  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Contest  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  in  Springfield,  in  September. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.;  8:00-12:00  S.  Assistant  Prof essor  Foley. 

51.  (I)  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals. — ^This  course  will  present  the 
fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutrition  together  with  the  identifica- 
tion, composition,  properties  and  uses  of  the  common  feed  stuflfs.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  basic  principles  in  calculating  balanced  rations  for  all 
classes  of  livestock  will  be  stressed,  followed  by  practical  feeding  prob- 
lems assigned  outside  the  classroom.  Feeding  practices  in  use  with  the  Col- 
lege livestock  will  be  analyzed  and  demonstrated. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;   2:00-3:50  W.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

53.  (I)  Elements  of  Meat  Packing. — The  lectures  will  discuss  the 
development  of  the  modern  packing  industry,  the  history  of  meat  in- 
spection, the  principles  of  meat  preservation  and  the  opportunities  in  this 
field.  Laboratories  include  the  classification  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and 
swine  into  proper  market  classes  and  grades  and  slaughtering  and  dressing 
operations  with  animals  provided  by  the  college  farm.  Wholesale  and  re- 
tail cuts  are  prepared  and  various  by-products  are  manufactured  and 
sold.  A  one-day  trip  through  the  packing  houses  of  Boston  is  a  require- 
ment of  this  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.                   Assistant  Professor  Walters. 

56.  (11)  Horse  and  Fat  Stock  Production. — Studies  in  the  histori- 
cal and  economic  development,  present  status  and  probable  future  trends 
of  general  livestock  production  in  the  United  States  and  especially  New 
England.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  types  of  production,  systems  of 
management,  methods  of  marketing,  as  well  as  practice  in  judging  and 
selection  and  in  fitting  and  showing.  The  five  highest  ranking  students  in 
judging  will  represent  the  College  in  the  Intercollegiate  Judging  Contests 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Springfield  and  the  International  Live- 
stock Exposition  in  Chicago  the  succeeding  fall. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  F.,  8:00-12:00  S. 

Assistant  Professor  Walters. 

73.  (I)  Advanced  Meat  Studies  and  Judging. — For  seniors  and 
graduate  students  speciaUzing  in  animal  husbandry  and  food  technology-. 
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This   course   deals   with    the    basic    techniques   in   preparing,    preserving, 
utiUzing  meat  products.     The  three  highest  ranking  students  in  judging 
meat  will  represent  the  College  in  the  Intercollegiate  Meat  Judging  Contest 
at  the  International  Livestock  Show  in  Chicago  in  November. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

75.  (I)  Animal  Breeding. — This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  facts  of  reproductive  physiology,  with  the  facts  and 
theories  of  modern  genetics,  and  to  show  how  such  knowledge  may  be 
utilized  through  genetic  analyses,  selection,  and  systems  of  breeding  for  the 
creation  of  more  beautiful  and  more  efficient  animal  types. 

2  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
1:00-2:50  Tu.  F.;  8:00-12:00  S.                                         Professor  Rice. 

78.    (II)   Dairy  Cattle  Production. — This  is   an  intensive   course 
covering  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  and  milk  production.     It  aflFords  an 
opportunity  to  seek  the  solution  to  the  economic,  nutritional,  genetic,  and 
managerial  problems  concerned  in  successful  dairying. 
4  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W.  F. 

Assistant  Professors  Foley  and  Parsons. 

81.  (I)  Animal  Husbandry  Seminar. — 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

82.  (II)  Seminar. — Students  will  prepare  and  deliver  short  talks  on 
suitable  animal  husbandry  or  general  agricultural  topics  at  each  class 
meeting.  In  addition,  each  student  will  prepare  and  deliver  a  paper  in  the 
Grinnell  Prize  Speaking  Contest. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Rice. 

91.  (I)  Genetics  and  Eugenics. — This  course,  open  to  students  other 
than  those  specializing  in  animal  husbandry,  deals  with  the  general  prob- 
lems concerned  in  human  reproduction  and  inheritance.  The  main  topics 
studied  will  consist  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction,  the  physical  basis 
of  inheritance,  and  the  mode  of  transmission  of  human  characteristics. 
Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  such  questions  as  the  causes  of  variation, 
the  relative  importance  of  genetic  and  environmental  influences,  the 
mechanism  of  sex  determination  as  well  as  population  trends,  differential 
birth  rates,  sterilization,  and  kindred  eugenic  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                                              Professor  Rice. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 

(Bacteriology  and  Public  Health) 

Professor  Bradley,  Assistant  Professor  Garvey,  Assistant  Professor 
France '%  in  cooperation  with  Dr,  Walter  W.  Lee,  State  District  Health 
Officer;  Mr.  Worthen  H.  Taylor'''  and  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Snow  of  the  Division 
of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health. 

3L  (1)  Introductory  Bacteriology,  Lectures  and  Demonstra- 
tions.— Designed  to  present  to  students  interested  in  general  science,  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  home  economics  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
bacteriological  science,  make  microorganisms  real  and  significant,  and 
demonstrate  their  importance  in  the  problems  of  agriculture,  general  sci- 
ence, industry,  public  health,  and  medicine.  This  course  is  designed  to 
accompany  Bacteriology  31  A,  but  may  be  elected  without  it.  When 
elected  separately  this  course  will  not  satisfy  the  sophomore  science  require- 
ment and  cannot  be  offered  as  a  prerequisite  for  other  advanced  courses  in 
bacteriology. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

2 : 00-2 : 5 0  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Bradley. 

31  A.  (I)  Introductory  Bacteriology.  Laboratory. — ^The  work 
covers  the  use  and  care  of  the  compound  microscope,  the  preparation  of 
culture  media,  methods  of  sterilizing  equipment,  the  isolation  and  asceptic 
handling  of  pure  cultures,  simple  and  differential  staining,  bacterial  classi- 
fication and  differential  studies  on  type  species  of  pathogenic  and  non- 
pathogenic bacteria.  Designed  to  accompany  Bacteriology  31. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

3:00-4:50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Bradley. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  3  1 ,  previously  or  concurrently. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II).  Advanced  Bacteriology, — A  continuation  of  in- 
troductory bacteriology.  Studies  on  bacterial  metabolism  and  the  influ- 
ence of  environmental  factors  on  growth  and  viability.  The  identification 
and  differentiation  of  bacterial  species  by  morphological,  cultural, 
physiological,  and  serological  studies.  The  combined  courses  give  to  the 
student  not  only  a  comprehensive  picture  of  various  forms  of  existing 
bacteria  but  develop  a  specialized  technique  for  their  cultivation,  isola- 
tion, and  identification. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit.   3. 

1:00-3:50  Tu.;  2:00-4:50  Th. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisites:  For  51,  Bacteriology  31  A;  for  52,  Bacteriology  51. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Applied  Bacteriology. — These  two  courses  covering 
a  full  year's  work  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge 
of  present-day  applied  bacteriology.  The  subjects  receiving  special  con- 
sideration include  studies  on  disinfectants  and  methods  of  determining 
phenol  coefficients;  sanitary  examination  of  water  supplies  and  of  shellfish; 
study  of  bacteriological  principles  which  apply  to  preservation,  fermenta- 
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tion,  spoilage,  and  methods  of  sanitary  examination  of  foods;  methods 
for  examining  the  sanitary  quaUty  of  milk  and  milk  products;  the  groups 
of  bacteria  normally  present  in  milk  and  the  factors  which  influence  their 
development,  and  a  consideration  of  the  role  of  milk  in  the  transmission 
of  disease. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

For  81,  1:00-3:50  W.;  9:00-11:50  S.     For  82,  1:00-3:50  W.  F. 

Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31  A.     Bacteriology  52  is  prerequisite  for  those 
specializing  in  bacteriology. 

85.  (I)  Bacteriology  (Immunology). — Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.  This  course  includes  consideration  of  host  reactions 
which  favor  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease;  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive estimations  of  toxins  and  antitoxins;  the  use  of  biological  products 
such  as  antigens  and  immune  sera  in  differential  bacteriology  and  in  disease 
diagnosis;  and  a  consideration  of  isohemagglutinins  as  determinants  of 
blood  groups. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
1:00-3:50  M.  F.                                                  Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  52. 

89.  (I)  Sanitary  Bacteriology. — A  detailed  study  of  public  health 
laboratory  methods.  Practical  application  of  methods  will  be  made 
through  field  studies. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Hours  by  arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  France  or  Professor  Bradley. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  81. 

'Public  Health 
61.  (I)  62.  (II).  General  AND  Community  Sanitation. — A  study 
of  the  problems  of  general  and  community  sanitation.  Subjects  discussed 
will  include  insect  and  rodent  control,  housing  and  slum  clearance,  ventila- 
tion, lighting,  bathing  places,  sanitation  of  eating  utensils,  nuisances,  camp 
sanitation,  industrial  hygiene,  water  supplies,  sewerage  and  sewage,  refuse 
and  garbage,  food  and  milk  sanitation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  12:00-12:50  F. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

64.    (II)    Microscopy  of  "Water. — Admission  by  permission  of   the 
instructor.     A  study  of  plankton  encountered  in  potable  waters.     Stand- 
ard methods  for  their  determination.     Discussions  on  the  distribution,  sig- 
nificance, and  numbers  of  species;  the  control  of  plankton  populations. 
1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  France  and  Mr.  Snow. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31  A. 
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84.  (II)  Public  Health  Administration. — Admission  by  approval 
of  the  instructor.  The  organization,  fvinction,  and  administration  of  gov- 
ernmental health  agencies;  the  relationship  of  official  and  volunteer  health 
agencies;  preparation  and  presentation  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  ex- 
hibits. Public  health  laws,  regulations,  and  sanitary  codes,  their  origin  and 
enforcement. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Bradley  and  Dr.  Lee. 

86  (II)  Field  Studies  in  Sanitation. — On  six  prearranged  Satur- 
days during  the  semester,  trips  will  be  taken  into  the  field  for  the  observa- 
tion of  public  health  practices  in  sewerage;  sewage  treatment  and  dis- 
posal; the  production  and  purification  of  public  water  supplies;  housing 
and  slum  clearance;  insect  and  rodent  nuisances;  milk  production,  hand- 
ling, and  distribution;  garbage  and  refuse  collection  and  disposal;  slaughter 
houses  and  rendering  plants;  cold  storage  warehouses;  and  bakery  and 
restaurant  sanitation.  A  comparative  study  of  urban  and  rural  services 
will  be  made.  Although  transportation  will  be  furnished,  students  are 
expected  to  finance  their  own  meals. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Mr.  Taylor. 
Prerequisites,  Public  Health  61  and  62. 

88.  (II)  Communicable  Disease  Control. — Admission  by  approval 
of  the  instructors.  Consideration  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  spread 
of  infections;  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  communicable  diseases,  their 
distribution,  cause,  epidemiology,  and  means  of  prevention  and  control. 
The  use  of  vaccines,  serums  and  drugs  for  prevention  and  treatment. 
Mass  immunization  programs. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Lee  and  Professor  Bradley. 


BIOLOGICAL  FIELD  STUDIES 
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BOTANY 

Professor   Osmun,   Professor   Torrey,    Associate   Professor   Clark, 

Assistant  Professor  Sproston,  Dr.  HoDCEf 

1.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Botany. — The  course  sets  forth  a 
body  of  facts  dealing  with  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  plants  which 
is  not  only  a  foundation  for  future  professional  work  in  biological  science, 
but  of  intrinsic  value  to  the  educated  layman.  The  topics  of  seed  germi- 
nation, ecological  adaptations,  floral  structures,  taxonomy,  botanical  his- 
tory, cytology,  wood-anatomy,  plant  physiology  and  plant  reproduction 
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receive  appropriate  elementary  treatment.  The  lectures  attempt  to  inter- 
pret the  facts  of  plant  structure  and  function  in  the  light  of  the  major 
biological  principles. 

2  class  hours;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Torrey  and  Dr.  Hodge. 

25.  (I)  Cryptogamic  Botany. — Selected  forms  typifying  the  slime- 
molds,  bacteria,  algae,  fungi,  lichens,  liverworts,  mosses  and  fernworts. 
The  course  has  a  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  it  is  intended  for  students  who 
desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  to  the  principal  branches  of  the  plant 
kingdom,  thus  rounding  out  a  general  course  of  which  Course  1  constitutes 
the  first  part;  (2)  it  is  also  planned  as  an  introduction  to  certain  advanced 
courses  for  which  it  is  prerequisite. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Osmun. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

26.  (II)  Economic  and  Taxonomic  Botany. — Designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  local  flora  and  with  the  source  of  such  plant  products 
as  woods,  resins,  tanning  materials,  rubber,  textiles,  cereals,  sugar  plants, 
oils,  fruits,  spices,  beverages  and  medicinal  plants.  Laboratory  work  will 
include  the  study  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  winter  condition;  the 
collection  and  identification  of  local  plants;  and  the  preparation  of  an 
herbarium  of  about  100  species.  Competition  for  the  Hill's  Herbarium 
Prizes  will  be  open  to  members  of  this  course.  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany,  a 
twig  key,  herbarium  paper,  covers,  and  labels  required.  Total  cost:  ap- 
proximately $8. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Dr.  Hodge. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

n.  (I)  and  (II)  Plant  Pathology. — A  basic  course  in  plant 
pathology  emphasizing  recognition  of  plant  diseases  and  practical  methods 
of  control.  Students  in  the  plant  sciences  study  representative  diseases  in 
their  major  field  of  interest.  A  more  general  selection  of  representative 
diseases  is  made  for  students  specializing  in  entomology  and  other  fields. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1 ;  Botany  2  5  recommended. 

58.  (II)  Microtechnique. — A  course  in  the  preparation  of  micro- 
scopic mounts  including  the  celloidin  and  paraflEin  methods  and  involving 
the  use  of  microtomes  and  of  differential  stains. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
1:00-2:50  Tu.;  2:00-3:50  Th.                                         Professor  Torrey. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  The  Angiosperms  (1944-45). — Alternate  with 
Courses  61  and  62.     An  evolutionary  treatment  of  the  angiosperm  orders 
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and  families  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  floral  and  fruiting  structures. 
Fundamental  to  intelligent  determinative  and  taxonomic  work  on  seed 
plants.  Laboratory  studies  on  types  from  the  most  important  plant 
families.  The  department  herbarium  and  greenhouses  supply  material  of 
important  tropical  forms. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;   1:00-2:50  W.  Professor  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Green  Plants 
(1945-46). — Alternate  with  Courses  59  and  60.  The  lectures  deal  with 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  green  plants  from  the  evolutionary  stand- 
point. Particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  woody  forms  both  living  and 
extinct.  Of  the  latter,  the  department  possesses  excellent  sets  of  micro- 
preparations  and  lantern  slides. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W.  Professor  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

63.  (I)  64.  (II)  Systematic  Mycology. — Morphology  and  devel- 
opment of  typical  species  representing  the  orders  and  families  of  fungi; 
practice  in  identification,  collection,  and  preservation  of  fungi;  systems 
of  classification;  collateral  reading. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  3:00-4:50M.F.  Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

66.  (II)  Industrial  Mycology. — Identification  of  the  common  yeasts 
and  molds  used  in  the  manufacture  of  industrial  products.  Study  and 
laboratory  exercises  in  the  processes  involved. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credits,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1.  Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 

67.  (I)  68.  (II)  Introductory  Plant  Physiology. — A  study  of 
the  vital  activities  of  living  plants,  including  (a)  chemical  changes  in  the 
building  up,  transfer,  and  breaking  down  of  plant  substances;  (b)  changes 
involved  in  growth,  development,  and  reproduction,  with  influencing 
factors;  (c)  changes  in  response  to  external  stimuli.  This  is  a  basic  course 
for  all  students  planning  for  advanced  work  in  botany,  for  students 
specializing  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  for  biologically  minded 
students  in  other  fields. 

1  class  hour,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit  3. 

Associate  Professor  Clark. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  25;  Chemistry  25. 

75.  (I)  Plant  Pathology. — A  course  in  technical  plant  pathology; 
training  in  laboratory  methods,  isolation,  culture  work,  inoculation;  study 
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of  fungicides;  viruses,  parasitism  from  a  chemical  and  mathematical  ap- 
proach. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  2  5  and  51;  Botany  63  and  64  recommended. 

Id.  (II)  Plant  Pathology. — Problems  in  plant  pathology  and  my-, 
cology;  extensive  literature  review,  experimental  methods  and  design, 
statistics,  operation  of  advanced  laboratory  equipment.  This  is  not  a 
course  in  research,  but  is  designed  primarily  to  give  students  a  background 
necessary  for  industrial  research  and  graduate  study. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  75. 

77 .  (I)  78.  (II)  Plant  Physiology. — Study  of  the  factors  and  con- 
ditions of  (a)  plant  nutrition,  including  the  taking  up  of  water  and 
mineral  substances,  the  assimilation  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  the  re- 
lease of  energy  due  to  the  processes  of  dissimilation;  {h)  plant  growth,  in- 
cluding the  influence  of  internal  and  external  factors  on  growth,  the  de- 
velopment of  reproductive  and  vegetative  organs;  (c)  plant  movements, 
including  those  due  to  the  taking  up  of  water,  and  those  of  both  motile 
and  fixed  forms  in  response  to  external  stimuli.  Weekly  conferences  are 
held,  at  which  students  report  on  assignments  to  original  sources  in  the 
literature. 

2  class  hours;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.               Associate  Professor  Clark. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  (i7 ,  68;  Chemistry  51,  52. 

81.  (i)  Plant  Ecology. — Study  of  plants  in  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment, with  special  emphasis  on  the  newer  field  studies,  which  have  given 
increasing  insight  into  the  physical  and  chemical  factors  as  they  influence 
growth  and  development  in  the  field  and  the  adaptability  of  plants  to 
changes  in  their  normal  environment.  The  various  types  of  plant  forma- 
tions and  successions  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  mutual  and  antagonistic 
relations  of  certain  plants. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  W.;  8:00-9:50  S. 

Associate     Professor  Clark. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1;  Botany  25  recommended. 

84.  (II)  The  Ferns  (1945-46). — Intensive  study  of  the  morphology, 
life-history,  and  taxonomy  of  the  fern  plants,  with  especial  attention  to  the 
fern  flora  of  New  England.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-1:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Professor  OsMUN. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Ritchie,  Professor  Peters,  Professor  Fessenden,  Associate 

Professor  J.  H.  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  L.  F.  Smith, 

Dr.  Parrott,'''  Mrs.  Parkinson. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  General  Chemistry. — A  study  of  the  fundamental 
chemical  laws  and  theories.  A  considerable  amount  of  descriptive  ma- 
terial will  be  included  in  connection  with  discussions  of  the  periodic 
system,  atomic  structure,  and  in  various  applications  of  the  principles. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  sound  scientific  training 
through  a  course  in  chemistry.  Students  who  have  had  no  previous  work 
in  chemistry  will  be  grouped  together  in  laboratory  and  recitation  sections 
so  that  they  may  have  special  attention. 

2   class  hours;  1  quiz  hour;  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

1:00-1:50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-3:50  M.  Tu.  Th.  or  F.;  2:00-4:50  M. 
Tu.  Th.  or  F.  Professor  Fessenden  and  Associate  Professor  Smith. 

2  5.  (I)  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  laws  concerning  the  behavior  of  solutions  of  electrolytes.  The 
laboratory  work  deals  with  the  characteristic  properties,  reactions,  and  the 
systematic  separation  and  identification  of  the  common  cations.  This 
course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  those  students  specializing 
in  chemistry,  but  also  of  those  students  specializing  in  other  subjects  where 
inorganic  chemistry  is  of  importance. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  or  1:00-2:50  Tu. 

Associate  Professor  Smith. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2. 

26.  (II)  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  continuation  of  Chemistry  2  5, 
but  with  the  emphasis  on  the  properties,  reactions,  and  the  identification 
of  the  anions.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  laboratory  work  is  devoted 
to  the  identification  of  substances  unknown  to  the  students. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
10:00-10:50  Th.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  or  1:00-2:50  Tu. 
Th.                                                                          Associate  Professor  Smith. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  25. 

28.  (II)  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis. — For  students  who 
are  not  specializing  in  chemistry.  Volumetric  analysis  with  acids  and 
bases;  the  use  of  dichromate  and  permanganate.  Gravimetric  methods  for 
chlorides  and  sulfates;  determination  of  hydrogen  ion.  This  course  con- 
tains some  of  the  subjects  covered  in  Courses  61  and  62,  and  is  intended  to 
give  acquaintance  with  analytical  methods,  but  not  to  produce  competent 
analysts. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-3:50  W.;  8:00-10:50  S.                                              Professor  Peters. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2  5. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service 
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31.  (I)  32.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry. — A  short  course  intended  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  in  this  field  for  all  students  who  do  not  specialize 
in  chemistry.  Credit,   3. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:00-3:50  Th. 

Professor  Ritchie  and  Dr.  Parrott. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry. — A  course  in  the  theory  of 
organic  chemistry  intended  to  serve  the  needs  of  students  who  will  specialize 
in  chemistry,  as  well  as  those  who  may  specialize  in  other  fields  where  a 
more  comprehensive  course  is  desired  than  Chemistry  31  and  32.  The 
first  semester  deals  largely  with  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  series,  while 
the  benezene  series  is  taken  up  in  the  second  semester.  Students  electing  this 
course  should  take  both  51  and  52. 

3  class  hours;  1  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
900-9:50  M.  W.  F.;  1:00-3:50  M.  or  W. 

Professor  Ritchie  and  Dr.  Parrott. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  25  and  26. 

61.  (I)  62.  (JI)  Quantitative  Analysis. — The  gravimetric  de- 
termination of  chlorine,  sulfur  and  iron;  volumetric  analysis  with  acids 
and  bases;  indicators,  hydrogen-ion  concentration  and  pH;  analysis  of 
limestone;  the  use  of  potassium  dichromate,  permanganate  and  iodide  as 
reagents;  chemical  calculations  and  problems;  water  analysis. 
2  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

1:00-4:50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Peters. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  25.     Chemistry  26  is  prerequisite  for  those  spe- 
cializing in  chemistry. 

63.    (I)   Chemistry  of  "Water,  Sewage  and  Sewage  Sludge. — Ad- 
mission by  permission  of  the  instructor.     The  preparation  of  reagents  and 
standard  methods  for  the  analysis  of  water,  sewage  and  sewage  sludge. 
Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  sanitary  significance  of  analytical  data, 
2  3  -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3 . 

1:00-3:50  W.  9:00-11:50  S.  Professor  Peters. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  28  or  61. 

75.  (I)  7G.  (II).  Physical  Chemistry. — A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental theories  and  laws  of  physical  chemistry,  together  with  laboratory 
work  which  includes  the  important  methods  of  physicochemical  measure- 
ments. 

2  class  hours;  1  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3.' 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-3:50  M.  or  W.  Professor  Fessenden. 

Prerequisites,  Chemistry  61;  Mathematics  30. 

73.  (I)  Physiological  Chemistry. — Supplementary  to  Courses  51 
and  52.  For  those  who  expect  to  take  up  scientific  work  in  microbiology, 
botany,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  etc.,  and  who  have  had  Courses  51 
and    52,  it   gives   acquaintance  with   the  chemistry  of   the  physiological 
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processes  in  plants  and  animals  by  means  of  which  some  of  the  important 
organic  compounds  studied  in  Courses  51  and  52  are  built  up  in  the  living 
organism  or  are  used  as  food  by  it.  In  the  lectures,  the  study  of  food 
and  nutrition  as  related  to  both  human  and  domestic  animals  is  the  prin- 
cipal subject.  In  the  laboratory,  experimental  studies  are  made  of  both 
animal  and  plant  materials  and  processes., 

3  class  hours;  1  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.;  9:00-11:50  Tu.  Professor  Ritchie. 

Prerequisite,  Organic  Chemistry. 

80.  (II)  Clinical  Chemistry  (Blood  and  Urine  Analysis). — "Work 
to  be  covered  will  include  the  collection  and  preparation  of  samples  for 
analysis;  standardization  of  glassware  and  the  preparation  of  reagents; 
description  of  colorimeters  and  the  determination  of  certain  significant 
compounds  in  the  samples.  The  latter  group  will  include  at  least  sugars, 
proteins,  non-protein,  nitrogen,  fatty  substances  and  inorganic  elements. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Ritchie, 

86.  (II)  Theoretical  Chemistry. — ^Primarily  for  students  specializ- 
ing in  chemistry;  others  may  elect  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  A 
knowledge  of  physical  chemistry  is  desirable.  The  review  of  general 
chemistry  is  largely  theoretical  and  is  given  by  student  lectures  on  such 
topics  as  valence,  Werner's  coordination  theory,  crystal  structure,  and 
atomic  structure. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.                                                        Professor  Peters. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  75. 

88.  (II)  History  of  Chemistry. — An  historical  and  biographical 
study  of  chemistry  and  chemists.  The  aim  of  the  course  is:  (1)  to  give 
the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  through  a 
study  of  the  development  of  new  ideas  and  the  establishment  of  new 
theories  and  laws;  and  (2)  to  arouse  an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  subject 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  research,  through  a  sym- 
pathetic presentation  of  the  work  and  lives  of  the  great  chemists  who  have 
been  the  creators  of  the  chemistry  of  today. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

1 0 : 00- 1 0 : 5 0  M.  F.  Professor  Ritchie. 

92.  (II)  Introduction  Research. — Admission  only  by  permission  of 
the  department.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  purpose  and  methods  of  research.  To  each  student 
is  assigned  some  special  subject  or  problem  in  one  of  the  following  fields 
of  chemistry,  viz.,  analytical,  biochemical,  inorganic,  organic,  physical. 
10  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  5. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

94.  (II)  Industrial  Chemistry. — The  course  aims  to  give  the  stu- 
dents some  understanding  of  the  uses  and  applications  of  reactions  leading 
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to  the  production  of  chemicals  and  chemical  products  by  industry.  Such 
topics  as  the  production  of  the  heavy  chemicals,  synthetic  ntrogen 
products,  commercial  gases,  metals,  synthetic  fibers,  paper,  etc.  will  be 
considered.  New  products  and  processes  will  be  discussed.  The  equipment 
and  the  materials  of  industry  will  be  included  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
discussion.  Trips  to  near-by  plants  will  be  taken  when  possible. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Ritchie. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  51  and  61. 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
Professor  Frandsen,  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist,  Assistant  Professor  — 

2  5.  (I)  General  Dairying. — A  general  course,  introductory  to  all 
other  courses  in  dairy  industry,  for  those  who  wish  to  take  only  one 
course  in  dairying  to  get  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work 
covers  briefly:  a  study  of  milk,  its  secretion,  composition,  and  various  tests 
applied  thereto;  methods  of  pasteurizing  and  handling  milk  and  cream; 
the  use  of  separators;;  elements  of  ice  cream,  butter,  and  cheese  making. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  9:00-10:50  W.  or  1:00-2:50  W. 

Assistant  Professors  Lindquist  and  — 

50.  (II)  Judging  Dairy  Products. — A  study  of  market  standards 
and  grades  of  dairy  products,  with  practice  in  judging  milk,  ice  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese.  The  student  learns  to  recognize  quality  in  dairy 
products,  to  detect  specific  defects,  and  to  know  their  causes  and  means  of 
prevention.  A  team  is  chosen  from  this  class  to  represent  the  College 
in  dairy  products  judging  contests  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and 
the  National  Dairy  Industries  Exposition. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   1. 
1:00-2:50  F.                                  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist  and  — . 

52.  (II)  Market  Milk. — A  study  of  the  various  phases  of  the  market 
milk  industry;  sanitary  production,  transportation,  pasteurization  and 
handling  in  the  city  plant;  marketing,  delivery  systems,  milk  and  its  rela- 
tion to  public  health,  inspection,  milk  laws,  food  value,  and  advertising. 
Cultured  milk  and  other  milk  drinks  also  are  included.  Some  milk  plants 
are  visited,  the  cost  of  the  trip  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.        Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 

75.  (I)  Dairy  Chemistry. — The  various  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  milk,  milk  products,  and  their  components  are  studied.  Testing 
and  control  methods  commonly  used  commercially  for  milk  and  dairy 
products  are  included;  moisture  and  fat  determination,  casein,  salt,  and  acid 
tests,  work  with  the  Mojonnier  apparatus,  and  other  applied  chemical 
tests  are  taken  up  in  the  laboratory. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-10:50  Tu.;  8.00-9:50  Th.  Assistant  Professor  — 
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77 .  (I)  Butter  and  Cheese  Making. — The  first  half  of  the  semester 
is  devoted  to  butter  making;  the  remainder  to  cheese  making,  condensed 
and  powdered  milk.  The  various  phases  of  the  butter  industry  studied 
are:  separators  and  cream  separation;  pasteurization,  neutralization,  and 
ripening  of  cream;  preparation  of  starter  cultures;  churning;  marketing, 
and  scoring  of  butter;  creamery  management.  The  work  in  cheese  making 
includes  Cheddar,  cream  Neufchatel,  cottage,  processed  cheeses,  etc.  The 
manufacture  of  condensed  and  powdered  milk,  and  commercial  casein  is 
also  covered. 

2  class  hours;  2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

11:00-11:50  W.  F.;  1:00-3:50  M.  F. 

Prerequisite,  Dairy  25.  Assistant  Professors  Lindquist.  and  

78.  (II)  Ice-Cream  Making. — The  course  includes  a  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  ice-creain  making.  The  effects  of  such  factors 
as  composition,  quality,  pasteurization,  homogenization,  aging,  and  freezing 
on  the  finished  product  are  considered.  Sherbets,  ices,  fancy  and  individual 
forms,  and  all  flavors  of  ice  cream  are  studied.  Some  time  is  devoted  to 
refrigeration  machinery,  delivery  equipment,  and  merchandising  methods 
as  they  are  related  to  the  industry. 

2  class  hours;  2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

11:00-11:50  W.  F.;   1:00-3:50  Tu.;  2:00-4:50  Th. 

Assistant  Professor  — . 

7^.  (I)  80.  (II)  Seminar. — For  students  specializing  in  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

11:00-11:50  M.  Prof essor  Frandsen. 


ECONOMICS 

Professor  Gamble,   Professor   Cance,   Assistant  Professor   SMART,t 
Associate  Professor  Rohr,"'  Mr.  Colwell.'-" 

25.  (I)  and  (II)  Elements  of  Economics. — Definitions  and  intro- 
ductory principles  of  production,  exchange,  and  the  financial  organization 
of  society,  with  a  short  survey  of  the  economics  of  distribution  and  the 
use  of  wealth  and  income. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

The  Department. 

26.  (II)  Elements  of  Distribution. — A  continuation  of  Course  25 
with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  wealth  and  income  distribution. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Gamble. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  25. 

''  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service 
Y  On  leave  of  absence 
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49.    (I)    Economic  Geography. — A  study  of  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  natural  and  human  resources  and  the  economic  and  physiographic 
bases  of  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  allied  industries. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Gamble. 

51.  (I)  Economics  of  Business  and  Industry. — The  application  of 
economics  to  business.  Presentation  of  the  industrial  relationships  and 
the  principles  upon  which  the  production  of  economic  goods  is  based. 
Problems  arising  from  the  development  of  mass  production,  competitive 
enterprises,  diversification  of  industry  and  social  control;  working  rela- 
tions. Some  study  will  be  made  of  the  corporation,  its  effectiveness,  and  its 
social  influences. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Col  well. 

52.  (II)  Money,  Banking,  and  Credit. — A  critical  survey  of  the 
development  and  operation  of  the  monetary  and  banking  systems  of  the 
United  States. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Gamble. 

53.  (I)  Marketing  and  Marketing  Problems. — Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Agricultural  Economics  5  5.  A  study 
of  the  forces  and  conditions  which  determine  prices  and  the  mechanism, 
methods,  and  problems  concerned  with  transporting,  storing  and  dis- 
tributing economic  goods.  The  characteristics  and  possibilities  of  the 
New  England  market  are  given  special  attention. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Cance, 

54.  (II)  Corporation  Finance  (1944-45). — ^Alternates  with  Course 
78.  Types  of  business  organization  and  their  essential  features;  the  nature 
and  growth  of  the  corporation  and  its  economic  and  social  significance; 
types  of  securities  used  for  raising  capital;  promotion;  financial  structure  of 
various  types  of  concerns;  administration  of  income;  control;  holding 
company  finance;  corporate  failure  and  reorganization  are  considered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Col  well. 

5  5.  (I)  Economics  of  Consumption. — ^The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
a  consideration  of  the  importance  of  consumption  in  modern  industry  and 
commerce.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  laws  of  consumption,  standards  of 
living,  sources  of  and  factors  determining  family  incomes,  and  of  the 
administration  of  these  incomes  as  shown  by  the  expenditures  of  the 
nation  and  of  various  groups.  The  relation  of  consumption  to  the  prob- 
lems of  population  and  to  the  development  of  society  is  also  studied. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

56.  (II)  Business  and  Consumer  Association  (1944-45). — A 
study  of  the  principles,  practices,  and  possible  economic  and  social  signifi- 
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cance  of  trade  associations,  consumer  cooperatives,  voluntary  chains  and 
other  mutual  groupings  for  economic  purposes.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

58.  (II)  Business  Law. — This  course  consists  of  a  particular  study, 
drawing,  reading,  and  interpretation  of  contracts  and  sales;  with  specific 
problem  work.  Fundamentally,  it  is  a  course  in  logical  reasoning  using 
legal  principles  as  its  basic  material.  Wills,  commercial  paper,  carriers, 
real  estate  agency,  pubHc  and  personal  rights  presented  by  lecture  during 
the  course. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

75.  (I)  Current  Economic  Problems. — An  advanced  course  for 
those  desirous  of  studying  more  intensively  some  current  economic  prob- 
lems. Studies  in  economic  philosophy  and  the  economic  aspects  and  con- 
sequences of  progress  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  and  current 
economic  questions  are  some  of  the  problems  discussed.  Students  will  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  lines  of  individual  interest. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

76.  (II)  Principles  of  Transportation. — The  development  of 
highway,  waterway,  and  railway  transportation,  and  its  relation  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  country;  the  principles 
governing  the  operation  and  control  of  transportation  agencies;  present- 
day  problems  relating  to  the  shipment  of  farm  and  industrial  products, 
rates,  facilities,  and  services;  methods  of  reducing  wastes  in  transporta- 
tion; the  economics  of  the  good  roads  movement  and  of  motor  transporta- 
tion. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

77.  (I)  Economics  of  International  Trade  (1945-46). — Alter- 
nates with  Course  79.  A  study  of  the  policies,  principles,  and  practices  of 
international  trade. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Gamble. 

78.  (II)  Public  Finance  (1945-46). — ^Alternates  with  Course  54. 
Principles  of  public  revenues  and  expenditures  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  systems  and  problems  of  taxation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Gamble. 

79.  (I)  Labor  Problems  (1944-45). — Alternates  with  Course  77. 
An  analysis  of  the  background  and  character  of  the  modern  labor  problem 
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with  special  references  to  the  United  States.  Topics  to  be  considered  in- 
clude: the  problems  of  wages,  hours,  working  conditions  and  unemploy- 
ment; the  trade  union  movement;  and  some  agencies  for  the  promotion 
of  industrial  peace. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Gamble. 

80.  (II)  Economic  Theory  AND  Social  Progress  (1945-46). — This 
course  logically  follows  Economics  75  and  is  designed  to  point  out  the 
principles  and  philosophies  underlying  current  economic  thought  and  social 
practices.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

81.  (I)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. — This  course  aims  to 
give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the  ac- 
counting system  in  the  gathering,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  account- 
ing data,  and  the  methods  used  in  accounting  and  preparing  the  usual  types 
of  business  statements  for  individual  proprietorship  businesses  and  partner- 
ships. The  managerial  uses  of  accounting  as  a  means  of  business  control 
are  the  keynote  of  the  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

2:00-2:50  W.;  3.00-4.50  M.  F. 

Mr.  Colwell  and  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

82.  (II)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. — This  course  covers 
the  problems  of  partnership  and  corporation  accounting.  Considerable 
time  is  spent  on  problems  in  amortization,  depreciation,  and  the  prepara-- 
tion,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

2:00-2:50  W.;  2:00-3:50  M.  F. 

Mr,  Colwell  and  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  81. 

84.  (II)  Army  Administration. — A  study  of  the  procedures  that 
pertain  to  the  administration  of  an  infantry  rifle  company  and  an  in- 
fantry regiment,  which  are,  with  only  minor  variations,  applicable  to 
similar  organizations  throughout  the  Army.  The  first  part  of  the  course 
treats  with  company  administration  and  the  second  part  regimental  ad- 
ministration. The  two  are  offered  in  one  course  because  they  are  so 
closely  interwoven  that  it  is  desirable  to  consider  both  together. 
3   class  hours.  Credit,   2. 

The  Department. 

8  5.  (I)  Legal  Aspects  of  Economic  Transactions. — A  continua- 
tion of  Course  5  8. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  58. 
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91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Seminar. — Research  in  economic  theory;  problems 
of  labor,  commerce,  and  industry.  If  desirable,  some  other  economic 
study  may  be  substituted. 

1  or  2  2 -hour  conference  periods.  Credit,  1  to  3. 

The  Department. 

95.  (I)  96.  (II)  Business  Practices  and  Cost  Accounting. — 
For  a  limited  number  of  qualified  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The 
apphcation  of  accounting  techniques  to  industrial  costs.  The  second 
semester  deals  with  the  application  of  accounting  principles  to  repre- 
sentative types  of  business  and  the  study  of  Federal  Income  Tax  and  Social 
Security  Accounting  problems. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Mr.  COLWELL. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Administration 

28.  (II)  State  and  Local  Government. — A  survey  of  the  govern- 
mental structure  and  functions  of  the  American  state  and  its  local  govern- 
ments— county,  city,  town,  and  village.  This  course  is  designed  to 
complete  the  survey  in  the  American  government  course  offered  by  the 
history  department. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

61.  (I)  61.  (II)  Public  Administration. — A  general  survey  of  the 
field  of  public  administration.  Subjects  treated  in  the  first  semester  in- 
clude; the  relationship  of  the  administration  to  the  other  branches  of 
government;  organization  and  structure;  central  and  local  administration; 
personnel  management;  financial  organization  and  practices;  public  rela- 
tions; planning  and  zoning;  administrative  law.  Second  semester;  the  ad- 
ministration of  police  and  fire;  judiciary;  public  health;  welfare;  educa- 
tion; agriculture;  conservation;  commerce  and  industry;  public  works. 
Tliis  course  must  be  taken  for  the  full  year. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

2:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.;  11:00-11:50  S.  Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

Prerequisite,  History  25  or  Economics  28  or  Economics  63. 

63.  (I)  Political  Science  (1944-45). — A  study  of  the  nature  and 
methods  of  political  science;  the  origin,  evolution  and  theory  of  the  State; 
forms,  ends,  and  purposes  of  government;  sovereignty;  civil  and  political 
rights;  constitutions;  law;  public  administration;  public  opinion  and  po- 
litical parties.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

64.  (II)  Municipal  Government  and  Administration  (1944-45). 
— A  survey  of  the  governmental  structure  and  functions  of  American 
municipalities,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  existing  conditions.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  administrative  problems  arising  from  such  functions  as: 
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police,  education,  charities  and  corrections,  finance,  public  works,  taxation, 
and  city  planning  and  zoning.     Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

65.  (I)  Constitutional  Law  (1945-46). — A  study  of  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  the  United  States.  The  case  system  is  used.  Given  in  al- 
ternate years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu,  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

93.  (I)  94.  (II)  Seminar  in  Political  Science. — ^Research  in  the 
field  of  political  science  and  public  administration. 

1  or  2  2 -hour  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Rohr. 


EDUCATION 
Professor  Welles,  Assistant  Professor  Purvis,  Adjunct  Professor  Heald^, 

Mr.  Carpenter 

51.  (I)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  (1945-46). — By 
means  of  case  studies  and  current  educational  literature,  teaching  ideals 
and  procedures  are  set  up.  During  the  final  weeks  of  the  semester  atten- 
tion is  given  the  special  methods  of  teaching  certain  subjects  in  secondary 
schools,  and  outstanding  teachers  are  invited  in  to  present  ideas  in  the 
teaching  of  their  special  subjects.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles. 

52.  (II)  Methods  of  Extension  Teaching. — For  juniors  and  seniors 
specializing  in  the  divisions  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  home  eco- 
nomics. The  course  considers  duties  and  objectives  of  extension  workers; 
development  of  extension  programs  to  meet  community  and  regional 
problems  from  a  national,  state,  and  local  point  of  view;  the  evaluation 
of  results;  use  and  development  of  leaders;  and  methods  used  in  extension 
work. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit.   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement, 

Mr.  Carpenter  and  Extension  Staff. 

53.  (I)  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  (1945-46). — The 
most  serviceable  tests  and  scales  for  measuring  achievement  are  considered; 
test  construction,  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  results  are 
studied  and  practiced.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  preparation  of 
informal  tests  for  diagnostic  and  grading  purposes.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

^  State  Supervisor  for  Agricultural  Teacher-Training  representing  the  State  Department 
of  Education  in  the  administration  of  vocational  agriculture  acts, 
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72.  (II)  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture. — The  course  de- 
mands certain  prerequisites  of  experience  and  objective  which  make  per- 
mission necessary.  It  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  special  courses  (72,  73,  74) 
with  a  survey  of  vocational  education  and  an  introduction  to  the  teaching 
of  agricvilture  in  secondary  schools.  Information  and  observation  prepara- 
tory to  the  apprenticeship  course.  Required  of  candidates  for  the  agricul- 
tural teacher-training  certificate. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F. 

Professor  "Welles  and  Vocational  Division 
of  State  Department  of  Education. 

73.  (I)  and  (II)  Apprentice  Teaching  in  Agriculture. — For  a 
limited  number  of  qualified  candidates  in  vocational  education.  A  full 
year  in  absentia  normally  following  the  junior  year  in  college,  teaching 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  related  subjects.  Candidates  should  have 
completed  the  course  in  Education  72,  and  in  Education  51  if  possible, 
and  must  apply  early  to  the  head  of  the  department. 

Maximum  credit,   6. 
Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 
of  State  Department  of  Education. 

74.  (II)  Technique  of  Teaching  Agriculture. — By  arrangement 
with  the  head  of  the  department.  By  preference  this  course  follows 
Courses  72  and  73,  It  covers  the  material,  methods,  policies,  and  special 
requirements  of  the  state  for  teaching  agriculture  and  related  subjects 
in  vocational  schools.  Required  of  candidates  for  the  agricultural  teacher- 
training  certificate. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 

of  State  Department  of  Education. 

80.  (II)  History  of  Education  (1945-46). — This  course  opens  a 
long  vista  in  the  development  of  one  very  important  human  endeavor — the 
passing  on  to  succeeding  generations  of  the  accumulated  social  heritage 
of  the  race.  Social,  cultural,  and  educational  movements  are  traced  from 
early  Greece  to  the  present  with  the  aim  of  better  understanding  of  modern 
education.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

81.  (I)  Comparative  Education  (1946-47). — A  course  of  general 
cultural  and  citizenship  value  in  which  educational  history,  philosophy, 
system,  administration,  and  finance  of  at  least  six  foreign  countries  will 
be  compared  step  by  step  with  the  same  items  in  the  United  States.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles. 

83.  (I)  The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (1944-45). — 
This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  secondary  school  as  a  social  agency, 
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its  relation  to  elementary  and  collegiate  education,  its  aims,  organization, 
administration,  curriculum  procedures,  and  such  other  phases  as  are  neces- 
sary to  acquaint  the  layman  with  this  predominant  level  of  our  educational 
ladder.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

88.  (II)  The  School  Curriculum  (1944-45). — This  course  dis- 
cusses the  curriculum  of  schools  of  this  country  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  social  philosophy  which  created  it.  It  seeks  to  make  clear  to 
the  layman  the  various  controversial  issues  regarding  such  concepts  as 
progressive  education,  the  core-curriculum,  the  experience  curriculum, 
projects,  etc.,  and  to  present  a  common-sense  method  of  analysis  of  such 
controversies  and  of  evaluation  in  the  light  of  their  stated  philosophy. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

90.  (I)  and  (II)  Psychology  in  Teaching. — Only  for  seniors  tak- 
ing the  One-Semester  Plan.  The  psychological  principles  fundamental  to  a 
consideration  of  methods  of  teaching.  These  include  individual  differ- 
ences, the  nature  of  learning,  growth  and  maturation,  behavior  patterns, 
transfer  of  training,  etc. 

3  2 -hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,   3. 

1:00-3:00  M.  Tu.  F. 

Professor  Welles  and  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

91.  (I)  and  (II)  Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Evaluation. 
— Only  for  seniors  taking  the  One-Semester  Plan.  A  consideration  of 
learning  material  and  its  organization  in  the  subjects  which  these  students 
are  teaching  and  the  preparation  of  detailed  courses  of  study  in  those 
fields  in  the  light  of  accepted  educational  practice.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  best  measures  for  evaluating  the  outcome  of  instruction  in 
those  fields. 

3   2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week  Credit,   3. 

10:00-12:00  Tu.  Th.;  9:00-11:00  S.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

92.  (I)  and  (II)  Methods  and  Management. — Only  for  seniors 
taking  the  One-Semester  Plan.  The  basic  principles  underlying  all  teach- 
ing and  the  procedure  in  the  most  approved  methods  will  be  discussed  and 
illustrated.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  trainee  with  a  solid 
pedagogical  basis  for  his  own  experimental  efforts  at  teaching  so  that  he 
may  note  the  things  that  are  important  for  effective  class  handling  and 
instruction. 

3   2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-10:00  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-300  W.  Professor  Welles. 

93.  (I)  and  (II)  The  Secondary  School. — Only  for  seniors  taking 
the  One-Semester  Plan.     Practical  problems  concerning   the  school  as  a 
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social  agency,  its  aims,  characteristics  of  pupil  population,  program  of 
study,  guidance,  extra-curriculum,  social  pressures,  etc.,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  situations  met  by  teachers. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-10:00  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Prof essor  Purvis. 

94.  (I)  and  (II)  Practice  Teaching. — Only  for  seniors  taking  the 
One-Semester  Plan.  Five  school  days  of  teaching  in  neighboring  secondary 
schools  under  supervision  of  competent  teachers  and  members  of  the  staff. 
The  second  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  4. 

Professor  Welles. 


ENGINEERING 

Professor  Gunness,  Assistant  Professor  Markuson,  Assistant  Professor 

Tague,  Assistant  Professor  Marston,'"'  Assistant  Professor  Swenson, 

Mr.  Pushee,  Mr.  Newlon 

Agricultural  Engineering 
60.    (II)    Household  Equipment  (1944-45). — A  study  of  the  selec- 
tion,  operation,   care,   and   efficient   arrangement  of   equipment,   with   an 
analysis  of  the  time  and  energy  required  in  various  processes.     Given  in 
alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague. 

72.  (II)  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Engineering. — The  course 
covers  the  engineering  phase  of  drainage  and  irrigation.  The  various  sys- 
tems are  studied  and  practice  is  given  in  the  design  of  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion systems.  Field  work  gives  practice  in  surveying  for  drains,  platting, 
locating  drains,  erecting  batter-boards,  and  laying  tile.  Practice  is  given 
assembling  equipment  for  spray  irrigation,  and  the  flow  of  water  through 
nozzles  is  studied  by  means  of  laboratory  tests. 

1  class  hour;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   2. 

Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

74.  (II)  Farm  Structures. — A  study  of  the  strength  and  durability 
of  concrete,  wood,  stone,  and  clay  products,  and  of  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples underlying  their  use  in  form  construction.  The  design  of  various 
farm  buildings,  such  as  the  general  purpose  barn,  dairy  stable,  hog  house, 
sheep  barn,  milk  house,  fruit  storage,  etc.,  is  studied.  In  the  drafting 
room,  details  of  construction  will  be  worked  out,  a  study  of  the  mechanics 
of  simpler  roof  trusses  will  be  made,  and  a  complete  design  of  some  major 
farm  building  will  be  finished  in  all  essential  details.  Blue  prints  of  the 
finished  design  will  be  made. 

1   class  hour;  2   2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.         Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service 
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80.  (II)  Dairy  Mechanics  (1945-6). — A  study  of  dairy  machinery, 
including  steam  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  traps,  refrigeration  machinery, 
and  heat-controlling  devices.  Practice  is  given  in  pipe  fitting,  packing 
valves,  lacing  belts,  and  similar  repair  jobs  on  the  equipment  used  in  dairy 
plants.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague  and  Mr.  Newlon. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Agricultural  Engineering  Problems. — Open  only 
to  seniors  specializing  in  agricultural  engineering.  This  course  consists  of 
individual  problems  chosen  by  the  students  under  guidance  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  work  is  of  an  advanced  nature,  supplementing  that  of  the 
regular  agricultural  engineering  curriculum.  Copy  of  project  outline,  in- 
dicating the  number  of  credits,  must  be  filed  with  the  department  and 
with  the  Dean  at  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

8  5.  (I)  Rural  Electrification  (1944-45). — This  course  is  planned 
primarily  for  students  who  are  interested  in  the  application  of  electricity 
to  agriculture.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  generation  and  distribution  of 
electricity  for  light  and  power.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  electricity  on  the  farm  and  in  rural  communities.  Given  in  al- 
alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                    The  Department. 

General  Engineering 

1.  (I)  Engineering  Drawing. — Elements  of  engineering  drawing, 
lettering,  projections,  interpreting  of  working  drawings,  tracings,  pic- 
torial representation  of  machine  parts,  and  engineering  problems. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
3:00-4:50  Tu.  "W.  Th.                               Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

2.  (II)  Descriptive  Geometry. — Orthographic  projection;  profile 
plane;  location  of  points;  lines  and  planes,  revolution  of  points;  points  on 
lines;  planes  and  angles;  plane,  cylindrical,  conical,  and  warped  surfaces; 
surfaces  of  revolution;  intersection  of  surfaces;  tangent  lines  and  planes. 
Textbook,  lectures,  and  drafting. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

3:00-3:50  Tu.,  Th.;  3:00-4:50  W. 

Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

21.  (I)  Shop  Practice. — Unit  bench  operations  for  wood  and.  metal 
work;  care  and  use  of  tools  and  machines. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  PusHEE  and  Mr.  Newlon. 

22.  (II)    Shop  Practice. — A  continuation  of  Shop  Practice  21. 

1  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   1. 

Mr.  PusHEE  and  Mr.  Newlon. 
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26.  (II)  Plane  Surveying. — ^The  course  considers  the  elements  of 
plane  surveying,  including  the  adjustment  and  use  of  the  engineer's  transit 
and  level. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

32.  S.  Surveying  Practice. — This  is  a  three  weeks  summer  practice 
course  offered  for  those  who  have  had  previous  training  in  surveying.  It 
consists  of  transit  and  plane  table  surveys  of  two  areas  containing  about 
twenty  acres.  Simple  field  determinations  of  latitude  and  meridian  are 
also  a  part  of  the  program.  This  course  should  be  taken  by  all  engineering 
major  students  who  plan  to  enter  Civil  Engineering  or  allied  fields  of 
work.    Not  offered  in  1943. 

3  44-hour  weeks  following  Commencement.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  26  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

34.  S.  Surveying  Practice. — Two  projects  will  be  carried  out.  A 
plane  table  topographical  survey  of  an  area  of  approximately  fifteen  acres 
will  be  made,  and  tracings  prepared.  A  transit  and  stadia  topographical 
survey  will  be  made  of  a  similar  area  and  a  map  prepared  from  the  data. 
The  work  will  be  organized  and  carried  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  actual 
professional  practice.  Limited  to  sixteen  students.  Tuition  for  this  course 
will  be  $10. 
May  24— June  5,  1943.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  26  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

51.  (I)  House  Planning  and  Construction. — Plan  designs  of 
the  small  house  will  be  made.  The  arrangement  of  interior  equipment, 
especially  in  the  kitchen,  lighting,  heating,  water  supply,  and  sewage 
disposal  will  be  studied,  together  with  a  brief  history  of  the  house,  ma- 
terials, construction  methods,  equipment,  and  architectural  styles. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  economics  of  house  building,  in- 
cluding financing,  and  to  maintenance  and  overhead  expense. 
1   class  hour;   2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

8.00-8.50  Th.;   1:00-2:50  W.;   8.00-9:50  S. 

Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

53.  (I)  Applied  Mechanics  (Statics). — The  following  topics 
are  considered  in  the  study  of  statics;  colinear,  concurrent,  non-concur- 
rent and  parallel  force  systems  in  a  plane  and  in  space;  static  friction 
problems;  first  and  second  moments.  The  free-body  method  of  analysis 
is   emphasized.     Alfebraic   and  graphical   solutions   are   determined. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50   M.   W,   F.  Assistant   Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics   30. 

54.  (II)  Applied  Mechanics  (Kinetics). — This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Engineering  53   into  the  field  of  kinetics.     It  is  concerned  with 
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the  engineering  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering   53. 

56.  (II)  Strength  of  Materials. — The  following  topics  are  con- 
sidered: elementary  stresses  and  strains;  combined  stresses;  riveted 
joints;  torsion;  shear  and  bending  moments;  stresses  and  deflections  in 
beams;  statically  indeterminate  beams;   columns, 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  53. 

57.  (I)  Route  Surveying. — ^This  course  considers  the  field  work 
and  calculations  required  in  the  location,  construction,  and  maintenance 
of  routes  of  transportation  and  communication  such  as  highways,  rail- 
roads, canals,  pipe  lines  and  transmission  lines. 

2  class  hours;  1  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;   1:00-3:50  W.         Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  26,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

58.  (II)  Highway  Construction. — Types  of  roads  and  pavements, 
methods  of  construction  and  maintenance,  road  materials,  special  ma- 
chinery, costs  and  economic  comparisons. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

61.  (I)  Properties  and  Testing  of  Materials. — A  study  of  the 
engineering  properties  of  materials  of  construction  and  their  behavior 
under  stress. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Assistant  Professor  Markuson. 

63.  (I)  Heat  Power  I. — An  introduction  to  heat  engineering  with 
application  of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  to  the  solution  of  en- 
gineering problems,  including  the  use  of  steam  tables  and  charts.  A 
brief  description  of  the  machines  and  apparatus  involved  will  be  given. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Swenson. 

64.  (II)  Heat  Power  II  (Steam  Power  Plants)  . — A  study  of 
the  steam  power  plant,  including  boilers,  stokers,  fuels,  combustion, 
steam  generation,  prime  movers  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

2  class  hours;   1   2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit   3 

Assistant  Professor  Swenson. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering   63    or  permission  of   the  instructor. 

66.  (II)  Heat  Power  III  (Internal  Combustion  Engines). — 
The   course   deals    with    the   theory    of    the    gasoline    and   diesel    engines 
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and  their  accessories  and  gives  practice  in  their  repair  and  maintenance. 
3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague  and  Mr.  Pushee. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  63  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

75.  (I)  Hydraulics. — ^Hydrostatics,  which  deals  with  pressure 
gages,  pressures  on  surfaces  and  immersed  and  floating  bodies,  is  first  con- 
sidered. Hydrokinetics,  which  includes  flow  through  orifices  and 
tubes,  over  weirs  and  dams,  through  pipes  and  open  channels,  is  dealt 
with  next.  Hydrodynamics,  which  considers  turbines  and  pumps,  may 
be  taken  up  briefly.  Where  possible,  current  practical  problems  in 
hydraulics,  such  as  flood  control,  hydroelectric  power  development,  and 
erosion  control  are  discussed  during  the  class  period. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  30. 

77.  (I)  "Water  Supply. — This  course  considers  the  engineering 
aspects  of  public  water  supply  systems  and  includes  the  following 
topics:  quantity  of  water  required;  hydrology;  collection  systems;  dis- 
tribution   systems;    pumping    machinery;    purification    work. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

11:00-11:50    M.    W.    F.  Assistant    Professor    Marston. 

Prerequisite,  .  Engineering  75     concurrently    or    permission    of    the    in- 
structor. 

78.  (II)  Sanitary  Engineering  (Sewerage). — This  course  con- 
siders the  engineering  aspects  of  the  design,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance of  sewerage  systems  and  includes  the  following  topics:  Hydrau- 
lics of  sewers,  sanitary  and  storm  sewers,  sewage  treatment,  plant  design 
and  operation.  Engineers  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health  will  assist  with  this  course. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston  and  Mr.  Taylor. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  77  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

81.  (I)  Elements  of  Structures. — ^The  following  topics  are  con- 
sidered: foundations,  beams  and  girders,  columns,  reinforced  concrete, 
and  framed  structures. 

2   class  hours;    1    3 -hour  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50   Tu.   Th.;    laboratory   hours   by   arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering   56. 

8  3.   (I)   Machine    Design. — Principles    involved    in    the    design    of 
various    machine    parts:    fastenings,    shafts,    belts,    bearings,    gears,    and 
pressure  vessels. 
2  class,  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  -. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  56. 
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92.    (II)    Seminar, — For   seniors   specializing   in   engineering. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Department. 


ENGLISH 

Professor  Rand,  Professor  Prince,  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg, 

Assistant    Professor    Troy,    Assistant    Professor    Helming,    Miss 

HoRRiGAN,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr.  Dubois'",  Mr.  Varley,  Mr.  Hannum''", 

Miss  McNamara,  Dr.  O'Donnell. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  English  Composition. — Intended  to  teach  straight 
thinking,  sound  structure,   clear  and  correct  expression. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Professors   Prince,    and   Rand,   Assistant   Professors    Goldberg, 
Troy,  and  Helming,  Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dubois,  Mr.  Varley. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II). — A  Survey  of  English  Literature. — A  gen- 
eral reading  course,  from  the  beginning  of  English  literature  to  the  end 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Professors  Prince   and  Rand,  Assistant  Professors  Goldberg, 
Troy,  and  Helming,  Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dubois,  Mr.  Varley. 

50.  (II)  Chaucer  (1945-46). — ^Reading  of  the  principal  works 
of  Chaucer;  a  study  of  Chaucer's  development  as  a  creative  artist;  an 
attempt  to  appreciate  his  humanism.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 
12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.                                                      Professor  Prince. 

51.  (I)  The  Renaissance  in  England. — A  study  of  various  as- 
pects of  the  Renaissance  as  revealed  in  such  writers  as  Spenser,  Bacon, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Burton,  and  Hobbs.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to 
Spenser's  Faerie  Qtieene. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Troy. 

54.  (II)  The  Renaissance  in  England  (1944-45). — A  study  of 
Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Donne,  Herrick,  Marvell,  and  other  lyrical 
poets  of  the  period  is  followed  by  special  emphasis  upon  Milton  as  the 
culminating  poet  of  the  Renaissance  in  England.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

5  5.  (I)  Shakespeare. — This  course  is  based  upon  the  reading  of 
about  thirty  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  attempts  both  to  indicate  the 
evolution  of  the  dramatist  and  to  emphasis  the  various  phases  of  his  art. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 
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57.  (I)  Elizabethan  Dramatists. — A  study  of  Elizabethan  Drama, 
exclusive  of  Shakespeare,  with  special  consideration  of  the  plays  of  such 
men  as  Lyly,  Peele,  Greene,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Webster,  Massinger. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

3:00-3:50  Tu.  W.  Th.  Professor  Prince. 

58.  (II)  American  Poetry  (1944-45). — A  study  of  American 
poetry  as  a  movement  away  from  its  European  origins  to  an  American 
quality,  the  movement  being  traced  through  the  work  of  Freneau,  Bryant, 
Poe,  Longfellow,  J.  R.  Lowell,  Whitman,  and  Emily  Dickinson.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Prince. 

59.  (I)   English  Prose  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1945-46) . — 
A  brief  exposition  of  the  thinking  of  the  period,  in  philosophy,  govern- 
ment, and  criticism,  is  followed  by  a  study  of  essayist  and  letter  writers 
from  Defoe  to  Paine.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince. 

60  (II)  American  Prose. — A  course  in  American  thought  as  re- 
vealed in  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Henry  Adams,  and 
Santayana. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Prince. 

61.  (I)  Romantic  Poetry  (1944-45). — A  study  chiefly  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Romanticism  in  English  poetry  as  found  in  the  work  of  Collins, 
Gray,  Burns,  and  Blake,  with  considerable  attention  to  the  culmination  of 
Romanticism  in  the  poetry  of  Shelley  and  Keats.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.                                                         Professor  Prince. 

62.  (II)  Romantic  Poetry  (1944-45). — A  contrasting  study  of 
Byron  and  the  Lake  Poets,  and  in  some  ways  a  continuation  of  Course  61. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 

64.  (II)  Victorian  Poetry  (1945-46). — A  study  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  Tennyson,  and  Browning.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 

65.  (I)  English  Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
A  study  of  the  chief  Romantic  and  Victorian  prose  writers,  especially 
Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 
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66.  (II)  Modern  Poetry  (1945-46), — ^This  course  attempts  to  trace 
the  spirit  of  twentieth  century  poetry  from  such  authors  as  Hardy,  Whit- 
man, and  Emily  Dickinson  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Given  in  al- 
ternate years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 

68.    (II)   Modern   Drama    (1944-45). — ^This   course   traces   the   de- 
velopment of  English  drama  from  the  time  of  Ibsen  to  the  present  day. 
Its  purpose  is  to  impart  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
theatre  of  the  twentieth  century.     Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 

70.  (II)  English  Prose  Fiction. — A  course  designed  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  English  prose  fiction,  with  emphasis  upon  the  great 
novels  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Helming. 

71.  (I)  Biography  (1944-45) . — The  history  of  biography  as  a  literary 
type;  discussion  of  leading  biographers  from  Boswell  to  Maurois,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  modern  biographical  method. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Helming. 

72.  (II)  An  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism  (1945-46). — 
A  study  of  major  critical  attitudes  and  principles,  in  relationship  to 
philosophic  background  and  immediate  application.  Designed  for  stu- 
dents concentrating  in  languages  and  literature.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  "W.  F.                                 Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

81.  (I)  and  (II)  Creative  Writing. — Advanced  work  in  writing 
based  upon  specimens  by  authors  of  established  reputation  and  upon  the 
personal  experience  of  the  student. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Dr.  Helming. 

83.  (I)  Library  Research  (1945-46). — Each  student  makes  a  con- 
siderable investigation  of  a  subject  of  his  own  selection.  An  orderly  ac- 
cumulation of  material  is  followed  by  a  formal  interpretation  of  its 
significance.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

Professor  Alexander,  Professor  Crampton,  Assistant  Professor 
SwEETMAN,  Assistant  Professor  SHAwf,  Dr.  Smith. 

26.  (II)  General  and  Field  Entomology. — The  lectures  are  de- 
voted to  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  entomology;  structure  and 
metamorphosis;  the  more  important  methods  and  materials  for  control 
of  injurious  species;  a  survey  of  the  more  conspicuous  and  important  in- 
sects with  particular  attention  to  the  fauna  of  New  England.  A  labora- 
tory period  will  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  formation  of  a  collection 
of  insects.  Until  about  April  10th,  this  work  will  be  done  indoors  and 
will  consist  of  lectures  and  practical  work  preparatory  to  the  field  work 
after  that  date.  Collections  made  by  the  students  are  studied  in  later 
courses. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  or  W. 

Professor  Alexander  and  Dr.  Smith. 

51.  (I)  Pests  of  Special  Crops. — For  students  not  speciaUzing  in 
entomology  who  desire  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  insects  con- 
nected with  their  major  lines  of  work.  Work  in  the  laboratory  consists  of 
identification,  life-history  studies  and  control  measures  of  important 
insect  pests.  Work  of  this  nature  is  available  on  pests  of  field  crops, 
market-garden  crops,  fruits,  flowers,  shade  trees  and  shrubs,  forest  trees, 
household  articles,  domestic  animals,  and  man. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.;  2:00-3:50  Th. 

Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

53.  (I)  Applied  Entomology. — Studies  on  the  more  important  in- 
sect pests,  their  life-histories,  damage,  identification,  and  methods  of  con- 
trol. Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  entomological  literature, 
methods  of  preparing  scientific  papers,  and  the  general  principles  of  insect 
control. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

5  5.  (I)  56.  (II)  Classification  of  Insects. — Laboratory  work  on 
the  identification  of  the  major  orders  of  insects.  In  Course  56,  the  im- 
mature stages  of  insects,  with  particular  stress  on  their  structure  and 
recognition. 

3  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                Professors  Alexander  and  Crampton. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  Entomology  57,  previously  or  concurrently. 

57.  (I)  Insect  Morphology. — The  lectures  treat  of  the  internal  and 
external    anatomy    of    insects,    particular    stress    being    placed    on    those 
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structures  needed  in  classification,  for  use  in  the  parallel  Course  5  5.  In 
the  laboratory,  the  internal  and  external  anatomy  of  the  more  important 
groups  is  studied,  with  emphasis  on  those  characters  most  used  in  the  de- 
termination of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
10:00-10:50  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Tu.  F.                       Professor  Crampton. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

60.  (II)  Pests  of  Military  Camps. — For  students  specializing  in 
entomology  and  others  interested  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  methods  of 
combating  the  insect  menace  in  military  camps.  The  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  control  of  animal  pests  attacking  foods,  fabrics,  and  man.  The 
life  history,  feeding  habits,  method  of  reproduction,  and  dispersal  of  the 
various  species  will  be  stressed  in  so  far  as  these  influence  control  measures. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,   2. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

72.  (II)  Forest  and  Shade-Tree  Insects. — The  lecture  work  deals 
with  the  principles  and  methods  of  controlling  insects  which  attack  shade 
trees,  forests  and  forest  products.  The  laboratory  periods  are  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  more  important  species,  their  identification,  biology,  and 
specific  control  measures.     One  afternoon  for  a  field  excursion  is  required. 

1  class  hour;   2   2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
9:00-9:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.                               Professor  Alexander. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  5  5,  56,  and  57  desirable. 

74.  (II)  Medical  Entomology. — Diseases  of  man  and  animals  that 
are  transmitted  by  insects  and  other  arthropods.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  such  transmission  under  war  conditions,  and  to  camp  sanitation 
and  similar  topics. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

Professor  Crampton. 

79.  (I)  Animal  Ecology. — ^Designed  for  students  specializing  in  en- 
tomology, zoology,  and  related  fields.  The  course  deals  with  the  relation 
of  animals  to  their  environment,  covering  the  physical  factors  as  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  light,  etc.,  and  the  biotic  factors  as  neighbors,  competitors, 
predators,  etc.  Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  communities  are  studied. 
The  student  is  shown  not  only  that  animals  do  things,  but  why  they  make 
definite  responses  to  the  environmental  factors.  Actual  measurements  of 
the  environmental  factors  and  responses  of  the  animals  in  the  field  and 
laboratory  are  included. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  M.  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26  or  Zoology  1. 

80.  (II)  Insect  Control. — The  scientific  basis  of  insect  control  is 
considered  from  the  chemical,  biological,  ecological,  mechanical,  and  legis- 
lative approaches.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  composition,  manu- 
facture, preparation,  and  reaction  of  insecticides,  and  the  use  of  resistant 
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hosts,  micro-organisms  and  the  larger  parasites  and  predators  that  might  be 

used  in  the  control  of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods. 

9:00-9:50  M.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

Prerequisites,  Entomology  53,  5  5,  and  57;  79  and  81  desirable. 

81.  (I)  Physiological  Entomology. — A  detailed  consideration  is 
given  to  the  organ  systems,  showing  the  functions  such  as  nutrition, 
respiration,  and  growth,  and  the  relationship  of  physiology  to  behavior. 
A  portion  of  the  laboratory  time  will  be  devoted  to  assigned  individual 
problems  dealing  with  any  phase  of  insect  biology  or  control  and  conducted 
on  a  research  basis. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
10:00-10:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  W.  F.            Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  5  5,  56,  and  57  desirable. 

87.  (I)  88.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Entomology. — Problem 
work  in  many  fields,  as  apiculture,  biological  control  and  insectary  practice, 
insecticides,  morphology,  and  classification.  Intended  primarily  to  intro- 
duce qualified  students  to  research  methods  in  some  branch  of  entomology. 
Excess  departmental  credits  are  necessary  for  election. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  1,  2,  or  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  Entomology  26,  53,  5  5,  57,  and  should  be  preceded  or  ac- 
accompanied  by  any  other  courses  in  the  restricted  field  of  the  problem. 

90.  (II)  Evolution. — In  order  to  demonstrate  the  universal  scope 
and  operation  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  the  course  includes  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  probable  origin  and  evolution  of  matter  as  viewed  in  the  light 
of  modern  physical  and  chemical  research;  the  evolution  of  the  solar 
system,  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  earth;  the  changes  in  the  earth, 
preparatory  to  the  production  of  life;  the  physical  and  chemical  basis  of 
life;  the  probable  steps  in  the  formation  of  living  matter,  and  the  theories 
concerning  it;  the  evolution  of  living  things;  the  developmental  history 
of  man,  and  of  the  races  of  mankind;  the  evolution  of  human  intelligence, 
languages,  culture,  institutions,  etc.,  and  man's  probable  future  in  the 
light  of  his  past  development.  Especial  consideration  is  given  to  the 
factors  of  evolution,  the  basic  principles  of  heredity,  variation,  and  similar 
topics,  with  particular  reference  to  their  application  to  human  welfare. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F.                                                     Professor  Crampton. 


Apiculture 

66.  (II)  Introductory  Beekeeping. — The  laboratory  work  consists 
of  a  study  of  beekeeping  equipment  and  the  methods  of  assembling  this 
material;  a  study  of  pollen  and  honey  plants;  spring  management.  The 
lectures  are  intended  to  give  the  student  a  broad  grasp  of  the  entire  field 
of  beekeeping,  considering  such  subjects  as  history;  statistics  of  beekeeping 
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in  America;  the  races  of  bees;  methods  of  management;  bee-diseases;  pol- 
lination; queen-rearing. 

2   class  hours;    1    2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 

8  5.  (I)  Advanced  Beekeeping. — The  laboratory  work  consists  of 
fall  management,  care  of  the  honey  crop,  preparation  of  colonies  for  win- 
tering, bee-diseases,  and  some  simple  types  of  biometrical  problems.  The 
lectures  consider,  among  other  things,  the  physical  and  chemical  character- 
istics of  honey  and  wax;  chemical  tests  to  detect  adulteration  of  honey; 
bee-diseases;  and  biometry. 

2   class  hours;    1    2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  66. 


FLORICULTURE 

Professor  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard,  Mr.  Ross. 

26.  (II)  Garden  Materials. — A  study  of  the  annuals,  biennials, 
herbaceous  perennials,  bulbs,  bedding  plants,  and  roses  that  are  valuable  for 
use  in  floricultural  or  landscape  gardening  work.  Methods  of  propagation, 
culture,  and  uses  of  the  various  plants  are  considered  as  well  as  identifica- 
tion of  materials. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

11:00-11:50  M.F.;  3:00-4:50  M.  Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Ross. 

51.  (I)  Greenhouse  Management. — This  course  is  intended  to 
familiarize  students  with  the  methods  and  principles  involved  in  the 
management  of  greenhouses  and  greenhouse  crops;  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  floricultural  industry,  preparation  of  soils,  fertilizers,  potting, 
watering,  ventilation,  control  of  insects  and  diseases,  methods  of  plant 
propagation,  forcing  of  plants,  soilless  methods  of  plant  culture.  At 
some  time  during  the  semester  the  members  of  the  class  will  be  required 
to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  visit  large  commercial  establishments  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

900-9:50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

52.  (II)  Floral  Arrangement. — A  study  of  the  principles  involv- 
ing the  arrangement  and  use  of  cut  flowers  and  plants;  funeral  designs, 
basket  and  vase  arrangements,  corsages,  wedding  bouquets,  table  decora- 
tions, home,  church,  and  other  interior  decorations.  A  study  of  color  and 
color  harmony  as  applied  to  such  work.  This  course  is  limited  to  ten 
students,  preference  being  given  to  students  specializing  in  floriculture 
and  landscape  architecture. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,}. 

8:00-8:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Ross. 

54.  (II)  Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating. — The  location, 
types,    arrangement,    construction,    cost,    equipment,   heating,    and    ven- 
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tilation  of  greenhouse  structures;  the  drawing  of  plans  and  study  of  speci- 
fications. Special  emphasis  laid  on  heating  problems. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

58.  (II)  Amateur  Floriculture. — This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  major  students  in  the  division  of  home  economics  and  for  other  women 
students.  Three  phases  of  floricvilture  will  be  considered:  (1)  the  arrange- 
ment and  use  of  cut  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  home  and  else- 
where, (2)  house  plants,  methods  of  propagation,  (3)  garden  flowers  and 
their  uses  on  the  home  grounds. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W.  or  2:00-3:50  Th. 

Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Ross. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Commercial  Floriculture. — A  detailed  study  of 
the  cultural  methods  for  the  important  commercial  cut-flower  crops  and 
potted  plants.  The  marketing  of  flowers  and  plants,  including  the  man- 
agement of  wholesale  markets  and  retail  stores,  a  study  of  systems  of 
record  keeping,  cost  analysis,  inventory  methods,  and  other  phases  of  this 
important  part  of  the  floricultural  industry.  Trips  may  be  taken  to 
nearby  commercial  establishments. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture  51. 

79.  (I)  Conservatory  Plants  (1944-45). — Alternates  with  Course 
81  for  students  specializing  in  floriculture.  A  study  of  the  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  used  in  conservatory  work;  methods  of  propagation; 
identification  of  materials. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

3:00-3:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

81.  (I)  Herbaceous  Gardens  and  Borders. — Alternates  with  Course 
79  for  students  specializing  in  floriculture;  given  annually  for  students 
specializing  in  landscape  architecture.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  26  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  herbaceous  materials  in  various  types 
of  plantings  and  the  planning  of  borders  and  gardens. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  1:00-4:50  M.  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture  26. 

82.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors  speciaUzing  in  floriculture.  Presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  research  work  in  floriculture  and  other  related  fields. 
1  class  hour;  4  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Thayer. 
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FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

Professor  Fellers/''  Professor  Griffiths,  Assistant  Professor  Maclinn/'' 
Assistant  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Powers. 

51.  (I)  Fruits  and  Vegetable  Products. — This  course,  together 
with  Course  52,  gives  the  student  a  general  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
science  and  practice  of  food  preservation.  Principles  and  theories  of  the 
various  methods  of  food  manufacture  are  the  basis  for  classroom  exer- 
cises. The  laboratory  work  deals  largely  with  the  preservation  of  the 
autumn  fruits  and  vegetables,  small  fruit  products,  freezing,  and  dehydra-^ 
tion.    Enrollment  limited  to  25. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.;  Sect.  I,  1:00-2:50  Tu.,  2:00-3:50  Th.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-2:50 
W.,  8:00-9:50  S.  Professor  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Powers. 

52.  (II)  Miscellaneous  Products. — This  is  a  continuation  of  Course 
51.  The  laboratory  work  includes  pickles  and  pickle  products,  maple 
products,  citrus  products,  fruit  syrups,  soups,  condiments,  and  the  canning 
of  meats,  poultry,  and  the  spring  vegetables.  Enrollment  limited  to  25. 
2»class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  or  8:00-9.50  S. 

Professor  Griffiths  and  Assistant  Professor  Fitzpatrick. 
Prerequisite,  Food  Technology  5 1 . 

61.  (I)  Commercial  Practices. — A  survey  of  commercial  practices 
in  the  manufacture  and  preservation  of  food  products.  This  will  involve 
a  study  of  equipment,  factory  arrangement,  sanitation,  government  regu- 
lations, and  the  operation  of  types  of  commercial  equipment  in  quantity 
production. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Powers. 

Prerequisites,  Food  Technology  51  and  52,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

62.  (II)  Technological  Problems. — This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  61.  The  class  exercises  will  deal  largely  with  a  survey  study  of 
the  sources  of  raw  material,  commercial  methods  of  manufacture,  packing 
and  distribution  of  the  more  common  foods.  The  important  contributions 
of  research  to  food  technology  will  be  studied.  Laboratory  work  will  in- 
clude the  formation  of  research  projects,  interpretation  of  research  data, 
the  use  of  preservatives,  the  simple  analysis  of  foods  and  the  commercial 
practices  as  applied  to  preservation  of  such  materials  as  are  available:  fish, 
meats,  poultry,  and  spring  vegetables.  The  inspection  and  grading 
of  canned  food  will  be  studied.  Sometime  during  the  semester  a  two-day 
field  trip  to  food  plants  in  the  Boston  area  will  be  taken.  The  trip  will 
cost  the  student  about  five  dollars. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours   by    arrangement.  Mr.    Powers. 

Prerequisite,  Food  Technology  61  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service 
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71.  (I)  71.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors  who  specialize  in  food  tech- 
nology. 

2  class  hours.  •  Credit,  2. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

yi.  (I)  Food  Preservation. — Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit 
In  Food  Technology  51,  52,  or  81.  This  course  Is  designed  to  give  a  broad 
general  knowledge  of  this  subject.  It  treats  of  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
factors  responsible  for  food  spoilage.  The  various  methods  of  food  preser- 
vation are  discussed  from  the  chemical  and  microbiological  standpoint. 
Enrollment  limited  to  12. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Fitzpatrick. 

81.  (I)  Home  Food  Preservation. — For  women.  This  course  covers 
the  general  field  of  food  preservation  as  applied  to  the  home  with  emphasis 
on  scientific  and  economical  practices.  Laboratory  work  deals  with  the 
canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats  and  poultry;  the  manufacture  of 
food  products  Including  jams,  jellies,  marmalades,  pickles,  fruit  butter,  etc. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
3:00-4:50  M.  F.;  class  hour  by  arrangement.                         Mr.  Powers. 

82.  (II)  Special  Products. — The  materials  offered  In  this  course  are 
as  follows:  the  home  manufacture  of  fruit  preserves,  candled  and  glaceed 
fruits,  fruit  pastes,  confections,  candles,  and  other  specialties.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  the  semester  is  devoted  to  elementary  work  In  candy 
making. 

2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
1:00-2:50  M.  F.  or  3:00-4:50  M.  F. 

Assistant  Professor  Fitzpatrick. 

91.  (I)  Examination  of  Food  Products. — Laboratory  studies  on 
the  grading  of  foods,  examination  of  foods  for  adulteration,  testing  acces- 
sory products  for  quality,  and  determining  the  causes  of  spoilage  or  de- 
terioration In  processed  food  products.  Physical,  chemical,  microbiologi- 
cal, and  microscopical  methods  will  be  employed.  Enrollment  limited 
to  18. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Griffiths. 

Prerequisites,  Food  Technology,  51,  and  52  or  75. 

92.  (II)  Examination  of  Food  Products. — For  students  specializing 
In  food  technology  this  course  Is  a  continuation  of  Course  91.  For  stu- 
dents specIaHzing  In  public  health  the  course  will  deal  with  sanitation  as 
it  applies  to  the  food  Industries. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Griffiths. 

Prerequisites,  Food  Technology  51  or  75. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 
FRENCH 

Associate  Professor  Goding,  Associate  Professor  Fraker, 

Mrs.  Goldstein,  Mrs.  Rostas.  * 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  French. — The  essentials  of  grammar 
are  rapidly  taught  and  will  be  accompanied  by  as  much  reading  as  possible. 
No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree  until  the  close 
of  the  second  semester,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Goding. 

5.   (I)    6.   (II)   Intermediate  French. — Grammar  review  and  com- 
position.   Training  for  rapid  reading.    The  reading  of  short  stories,  novels, 
and  plays,  selected  readings  from  periodicals  and  scientific  texts  in  the 
library. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

Associate  Professors  Fraker  and  Goding, 
Prerequisites,  French  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent. 

7.    (I)    8.    (II)   French  Survey. — A  general  survey  of  the  history  of 
French  Uterature  and  the  development  of  French  culture,  with  repre- 
sentative works  of  the  important  periods. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professors  Fraker  and  Goding. 
Prerequisites,  French  5  and  6  or  their  equivalent. 

9.(1)  10.  (II)  Intensive  Oral  Practice. — Offered  for  the  year 
1944-45. 

6  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

29.(1)  30.  (II)  French  Classicism  (1945-46). — Alternate  with 
Courses  31  and  32.  A  survey  of  the  Classic  period,  with  readings  from 
representative  works. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

2:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

31.  (I)  French  Romanticism  (1944-45). — Alternates  with  Course 
29.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Romantic  period.  Readings  from  Hugo, 
de  Vigny,  Lamartine,  de  Musset,  and  others.  The  influence  of  EngUsh, 
German,  and  Italian  literature  is  stressed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 
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32.  (II)  French  Realism  (1944-45). — Alternates  with  Course  30. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  Realistic  period  and  the  modern  writers.  Readings 
from  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Stendahl,  Loti,  Daudet,  Anatole  France,  and  others. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,   3 . 

2:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 

Prerequisite,  French  31. 

71.  (I)  Voltaire  (1944-45). — A  study  of  the  eighteenth  century 
through  the  life  and  works  of  Voltaire.    Civen  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

72.  (II)  French  Lyricism  (1944-45). — Alternates  with  Course  80. 
A  study  of  the  French  lyric  poets,  including  excerpts  in  modern  translation 
from  the  Middle  Ages  and  from  the  various  modern  improvements  through 
the  nineteenth  century.     Collateral  readings  and  reports. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

79.  (I)  Introduction  to  France  (1945-46). — A  study  of  those 
elements  which  lie  back  of  the  cultural  contribution  of  France  to  the 
world  civilization.  Subjects  studied  will  include  arts,  sciences,  school  sys- 
tems, the  press,  the  family,  social  classes,  influences  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy. The  assigned  readings  will  be  drawn  from  contemporary  French 
literature.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Associate  Professor  Coding. 

80.  (II)  Advanced  Grammar  and  Composition  (1945-46). — Alter- 
nates with  Course  72.  A  thorough  review  of  grammar,  pronunciation, 
and  the  phonetic  method.  The  course  also  includes  practice  teaching  and 
outside  readings  on  methods  of  teaching  French. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 

German 
Professor  Julian,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  Mr.  Lyle,"'  Dr.  Lutge 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  German. — Grammar,  reading,  and 
prose  composition.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  acquirement  of  a 
fundamental  stem  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to  understand  simple  German 
paragraphs  in  German.  No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward 
a  degree  until  the  close  of  the  second  semester,  except  upon  special 
recommendation  from  the  Dean. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Julian,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  and  Dr.  Lutge. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service.  , 
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5.  (I)  6.  (II)  The  Classical  Period. — Reading  and  study  of  some 
important  literary  productions  of  the  classical  period;  spoken  German; 
passages  of  prose  and  poetry  to  commit  to  memory. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Dr.  Lutge. 

Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26,  or  Entrance  German. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  The  Short  Story. — The  German  short  story;  the 
simpler  German  drama;  grammar  review  and  advanced  prose  composition. 
Simple  passages  of  prose  and  poetry  to  commit  to  memory. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  or  9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  S. 

Professor  Julian,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  and  Dr.  Lutge. 
Prerequisites,  German  1  and  2. 

27.  (I)  28.  (II)  Nineteenth  Century  Literature. — A  survey  of 
German  thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  as  expressed  in  the  prose, 
poetry,  and  drama  of  Heine,  Kleist,  Hebbel,  Hauptmann,  and  Thomas 
Mann. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Ellert. 
Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 

5  5.  (I)  56.  (II)  Advanced  German. — ^Before  enrolling  in  this  course 
students  should  consult  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course.  The  "Storm 
and  Stress"  period  of  German  literature,  with  study  of  the  early  plays  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  Romantic  period  from  Novalis  to  Heine,  with 
study  of  poets,  dramatists,  critics,  and  philosophers. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th,  S.  Assistant  Professor  Ellert. 

Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 

57.    (I)    58.    (II)    Goethe's  Faust. — 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Julian. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 

79.  (I)  80.(11)  Conversational  German. — Open  to  advanced  stu- 
dents in  German,  by  permission  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Practice  in 
the  oral  use  of  German,  based  on  reading  material  prepared  in  advance,  and 
dealing  with  present-day  German. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                                 Dr.  Lutge. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Scientific  German. — Intensive  and  specialized 
reading  of  literature  in  standard  German  scientific  journals  and  reference 
books. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                                        Professor  Julian. 
Prerequisites,  German  5  and  6,  or  25  and  26. 
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Latin 
Assistant  Professor  Helming 

51.    (I)    52.    (II)    Latin. — A  course  in  elementary  Latin.     No  credits 
in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree  until  the  close  of  the  second 
semester,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 
3  class  hours.  Credit.   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Helming. 

5  5.  (I)  56.  (II)  Latin. — For  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken 
Latin  51  and  52  or  two  years'  work  in  secondary  school.  An  interpreta- 
tive survey  of  classical  Latin  prose  and  poetry,  providing  a  grammar  re- 
view and  translation  selected  from  the  prose  of  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Pliny, 
and  from  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Catullus. 

3  class  hours.  ■  Credit.   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Helming. 


Spanish 
Associate  Professor  Fraker 

25.    (I)    26.    (II)   Elementary     Spanish. — Grammar,     exercises     in 
composition  and  conversation,  reading  of  selected  short  stories.    No  credits 
in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree  until  the  close  of  the  second 
semester,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 
3  class  hours.  Credit.   3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  or  10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S. 

Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

51.    (I)     52.    (II)    Intermediate    Spanish. — Reading    from    modern 
fiction  and  drama,  supplemented  by  grammar  review,  composition,   and 
outside  reading.     Enrollment  by  permission  of  instructor. 
3  class  hours.  Credit.  3. 

Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

71.   (I)   72.   (II)   Third-year  Spanish. — A  study  of  Spanish  poetry 
and  drama,  supplemented  by  collateral  reading,  reports,  and  written  and 
oral  composition. 
3  class  hours.  Credit.  3. 

Associate  Professor  Fraker. 
Prerequisite,  Spanish  52  or  its  equivalent. 


FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Professor  Holdsworth,  Professor  Trippensee,  Assistant  Professor 
Rich!,  Mr.  Rhodes 
Forestry 
26.    (II)   Dendrology. — The  taxonomic  features,  silvical  characteris- 
tics, and  geographical  distribution  of  the  trees  of  temperate  North  America, 

t  On  leave  of  absence 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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especially  those  of  economic  importance;  identification  of  the  native 
and  naturalized  woody  plants  occurring  in  the  forests  of  the  northeastern 
United  States,  in  summer  and  winter  condition,  by  means  of  artificial  keys 
and  first-hand  examination. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  and  field  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Mr,  Rhodes. 

51.  (I)  Forest  Management  of  Watersheds. — For  juniors  and 
seniors  specializing  in  bacteriology  and  public  health.  Admission  by  ap- 
proval of  instructor.  A  study  of  forest  site — water  factor  relationships; 
the  improvement  of  watershed  forests  through  applied  silviculture;  rela- 
tive values  of  tree  species  for  watershed  uses;  forests  and  the  quality  of 
water  supplies.    Field  trips  to  several  town  and  city  watersheds. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  1:00-4:50  Th. 

Professor  Holdsworth  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 

52.  (II)  Wood  in  Modern  Construction. — The  composition  and 
anatomy  of  wood  as  aflfecting  its  use  in  structures.  Recent  technological 
advances  which  increase  the  availability  of  wood  to  the  engineer. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,   1. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

53.  (I)  Wood  and  Insects. — Characteristics  of  wood  of  different 
tree  species  as  related  to  insects;  the  nature  and  extent  of  insect  attack 
as  affecting  the  utility  of  wood  in  construction;  preservation  and  control 
measures. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,   1. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

54.  (II)  Wood  and  Chemistry. — The  role  of  wood  as  raw  material 
in  chemistry;  the  structure  and  properties  of  different  woods  as  related 
to  their  availability  for  chemical  conversion;  advances  in  the  use  of  wood 
as  a  basic  material. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,   1. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

55.  (I)  The  Management  of  Woodlands. — Methods  of  determin- 
ing the  volume  and  value  of  the  forest  growing  stock;  volume  growth 
studies;  regulation  and  the  principles  of  sustained  yield;  the  elements  of 
forest  working  plans.  This  course  is  presented  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  application  of  forest  practice  under  New  England  conditions.  Field 
problems  in  forest  measurement  and  management  are  carried  out  on  Mt. 
Toby  demonstration  forest. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Holdsworth  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 

56.  (II)  The  Principles  of  Silviculture. — ^The  nature  of  a  forest 
and  factors  influencing  its  growth  and  development;  forest  reproduction 
through  silvicultural  practice;  forest  cultivation  through  intermediate 
cuttings;  supplementary  seeding  and  planting;  silvical  characteristics  of 
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important  native  trees;  forest  sanitation  and  protection.  Field  work  in 
applied  forestry,  including  the  marking  of  stands  for  silvicultural  treat- 
ment, is  given  on  Mt.  Toby  demonstration  forest. 

1  class  hour,  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Holdsworth  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 

58.  (II)  Forest  Economics  and  Policy. — The  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  forestry  from  an  historic  viewpoint;  the  forest  as  a  natural  re- 
source and  its  place  in  our  economic  life;  our  past  and  present  forest  re- 
sources; federal  and  state  forest  organization;  private  forestry;  the 
development  of  a  national  forest    policy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3 . 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Holdsworth. 

75.    (I)   Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Forest  Products. — 
A  study  of  the  technique  of  manufacturing  direct  forest  products,  includ- 
ing cost  and  production  studies  and  integrated  utilization;  also  the  season- 
ing, grading  and  special  processing  prerequisite  to  marketing. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

7(>.  (II)  Wood  Technology. — The  structure,  composition  and  prop- 
erties of  wood  in  relation  to  its  economic  utilization;  the  complex  sub- 
stance of  wood;  wood-liquid  relations  as  they  affect  seasoning,  preservation, 
and  technological  processes  for  industrial  purposes.  Survey  of  technologi- 
cal advances  in  the  usage  of  wood. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

77.  (I)  Wood  Identification  and  Properties. — The  identification, 
largely  by  macroscopic  features,  of  domestic  woods  principally  used  in 
building  and  construction.  Discussion  of  properties  and  suitability  of 
these  woods  for  various  uses.     Keys  for  wood  identification  are  developed. 

2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Holdsworth. 


Wildlife  Management 

65.  (I)  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. — Natural  resources 
of  the  United  States  including  soil,  water,  forests,  wildlife,  and  the  im- 
portant minerals,  their  historic  background  and  present  status  in  rela- 
tion to  the  social  and  economic  welfare.  Includes  the  discussion  of 
various  conservation  problems  in  relation  to  national  prosperity. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

Professor  Trippensee. 

70.  (II)  Wildlife  Management. — Life  histories,  ecology,  and 
management  of  common  game  birds  and  mammals.  Includes  a  study  of 
natural  habitats  and  methods  of  management. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Trippensee. 
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71.  (I)  Wildlife  Management, — Life  histories,  ecology,  and  man- 
agement of  waterfowl  and  fur  bearers.  Includes  a  study  of  natural  habitats 
and  methods  of  management. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Trtppensee. 

73.  (I)  Wildlife  Management. — Life  histories,  ecology,  and  man- 
agement of  predaceous  birds  and  injurious  mammals.  Particularly  de- 
signed for  those  who  seek  employment  with  rodent  control  division  of  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

74.  (II)  Techniques  in  Wildlife  Management. — Admission  by 
permission  of  instructor.  Quantitative  field  studies  of  wild  animals  of 
forest  and  farm.  Includes  cover  mapping,  habitat  studies,  census,  food 
habits,  and  damage  of  game  animals.  For  students  interested  in  state 
and  federal  employment  through  civil  service. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-4:50  M.  Professor  Trtppensee. 


FRENCH 

See  Foreign  Languages 

GENETTCS 

See  Animal  Husbandry,  Pomology,  Poultry 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 
Professor  Gordon 

27.  (I)  Elements  of  Physical  Geology. — ^An  introductory  course. 
Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3.. 

Professor  Gordon. 

28.  (II)  Geomorphology. — Elementary  studies  in  the  recognition  of 
various  types  of  land  forms  and  their  modes  of  origin.  Field  trips  by 
arangement. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 

51.  (I)  Mineralogy. — An  introductory  course  in  descriptive  mineral- 
ogy with  practice  in  mineral  determination,  including  the  use  of  blow- 
pipe methods. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 

52.  (II)  Elementary  Petrology. — This  course  cnsiders  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  rocks  with  reference  to  manner  of  origin,  modes  of  occur- 
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rencc,  structural  features,  and  the  chemical  and  petrographic  distinctions 

within  each  group. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  51. 

61.  (I)  Physical  History  of  North  America. — A  summary  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  development  of  the  continent.  Discussion  of 
criteria  used  for  the  determination  of  geologic  and  physiographic  history. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

Professor  Gordon. 

62.  (II)  Life  Through  the  Ages. — A  review  of  the  record  of  plants 
and  animals  of  the  past.  Geology  61  is  a  desirable  preparatory  course  for 
Geology  62. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

Professor  Gordon. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems. — For  seniors  specializing  in 
geology. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 

GERMAN 

See  Foreign  Languages 


HISTORY 

Professor  Mackimmie,  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell,  Assistant  Professor 
Gary,  Assistant  Professor  Easton,  Assistant  Professor  Mohler 

5.   (I)    6.    (II)   Modern  European  Civilization. — The  first  semester 
covers  the  period  from  the  Renaissance  to  1815;  the  second  semester,  the 
period  from  1815  to  the  present.    These  courses  are  required  for  candidates 
for  the  B.A.  degree  but  may  be  elected  independently  by  other  students. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

Professor  Mackimmie,  Assistant  Professors  Caldwell  and  Gary. 

2  5.  (I)  American  Government. — A  study  of  the  structure  and 
operation  of  our  federal  government.  The  course  is  based  on  a  study  of 
the  Constitution  with  reference  to  its  historical  development  and  inter- 
pretation. Special  consideration  is  given  to  changes  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  to  present-day  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

29.  (I)  and  (II)  American  Democracy. — Beginning  with  a  study 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  extension  of  democracy,  the  course  will  then 
survey  American  history  since  the  Civil  War.  Emphasis  on  political  prob- 
lems of  the  present  day,  the  threat  ta  democracy  of  rival  ideologies,  and 
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on  America's  place  in  world  aflFairs.     Not  open  to  students  who  have  had 
History  60. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professors  Gary  and  Caldwell. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  English  History. — Emphasis  on  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  influences,  as  well  as  on  constitutional  development.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Mackimmie  and  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

52.  (II)  European  Governments. — Forms  and  methods  of  the 
governments  of  Europe:  historic  types  and  theories  of  government,  prog- 
ress and  problems  of  democracy;  dictatorships  and  totalitarian  governments. 
Special  study  of  the  governments  of  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Russia. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

53.  (I)  International  Relations  in  the  Pacific  Area. — A  sur- 
vey of  the  development  of  hostilities  and  a  study  of  the  contemporary 
situatin  as  it  affects  the  peoples  of  South  East  Asia,  Malaya,  Sumatra,  Java, 
New  Guinea,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
North  and  South  America  and  others. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Mohler. 


54.  (II)  The  Far  East. — A  survey  of  the  history  and  civilizations  of 
the  Orient,  specializing  on  China,  India,  and  Japan,  and  a  study  of  the 
impact  of  western  technology  upon  them.  The  nature  of  the  conflict 
between  China  and  Japan  and  the  problems  involved  in  the  making  of 
peace  will  be  considered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Mohler. 

57.  (I)  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. — Histori- 
cal backgrounds  and  problems  of  the  peoples  of  these  areas,  their  rela- 
tionships with  other  nations,  their  participation  in  World  War  II,  and 
changes  emerging  therefrom,  will  be  considered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Mohler, 

5  8.  (II)  South  America. — A  course  dealing  with  the  political,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  backgrounds  of  the  South  American  countries,  their 
relationships  with  one  another  and  with  Europe,  North  America,  and 
the  Far  East. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Mohler. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  History  of  the  United  States. — A  survey  of 
the  national  political  development  including  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
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factors  in  the  growth  of  American  democracy.  The  first  semester  covers 
the  period  to  1865;  the  second,  from  1865  to  the  present.  Either  semester 
may  be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gary. 

61.  (I)  Ancient  Greek  History  (1945-46). — Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  "W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

63.  (I)  Ancient  Roman  History  (1944-45). — Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  "W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

65.  (I)  Nineteenth  Century  England  (1945-46). — ^Victorian 
society  and  ideals;  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  eflfects;  growth  of  de- 
mocracy; imperial  development.  Emphasis  on  social  conditions  and 
thought  movements.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  "W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

Prerequisite,  History  32. 

67.  (I)  Stuart  England  (1944-45). — The  development  of  limited 
monarchy  is  treated,  but  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  social,  re- 
ligious, and  intellectual  aspects  of  English  Hfe  in  the  period.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.                               Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  31  or  32. 

69.  (I)  Europe,  1870-1914. — Internal  developments  of  the  principal 
countries,  including  political  and  economic  changes,  social  unrest,  and 
intellectual  currents;  the  development  of  imperialism;  a  detailed  study 
of  conditions  and  diplomacy  which  led  to  the  World  "War. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  6  or  32. 

70.  (II)  Europe  Since  1914. — A  continuation  of  History  69,  but 
may  be  elected  independently.  Approximately  half  of  the  course  is  de- 
voted to  international  ajSfairs,  including  the  first  World  War,  the  Peace 
Settlement,  the  development  of  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  aggression, 
and  problems  of  world  order.  The  other  half  of  the  course  is  a  study  of 
internal  developments  in  the  principal  European  nations. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  6  or  32,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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75.  (I)  Medieval  Europe. — Europe  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to 
the  Renaissance.  Social  and  economic  conditions,  development  of  national 
monarchies,  the  Church  and  religion,  medieval  culture. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

76.  (II)  History  of  the  Renaissance. — For  seniors  only.  The  later 
Middle  Ages;  the  Church  at  the  height  of  power;  the  rise  of  nationalities; 
the  Italian  towns;  the  New  Learning  and  its  relation  to  art,  science,  in- 
vention, geographical  discoveries;  spread  and  effects  of  the  Renaissance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

82.  (II)  Problems  in  American  Diplomatic  History. — ^For  seniors 
only.  Individual  investigation  of  source  materials  and  the  literature  on 
America's  foreign  policies  since  1898. 

2  2-hour  class  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

91.  (I)  Historical  Bibliography. — The  student  will  be  expected 
to  know  the  principal  secondary  works  and  some  of  the  more  important 
source  collections  in  various  fields  of  history.  Training  in  the  assembling 
of  a  bibliography  on  special  topics.     By  arrangement  with  the  department. 

Credit,   1. 
The  Department. 

92.    (II)    Seminar. — Principles  of  historical  criticism  and  research.     By 
arrangement  with  the  department. 

Credit,   1 . 
The  Department. 

Religion 
5  5.  (I)  56.  (II)  Introduction  to  the  English  Bible. — This 
course  is  designed  to  make  students  acquainted  with  the  Bible  as  it  de- 
veloped in  its  historical,  religious,  and  literary  aspects.  The  first  semester 
takes  up  the  Old  Testament  and  the  second  semester  the  New  Testament. 
The  course  is  offered  as  a  whole  but  either  semester  may  be  elected 
independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                         Assistant  Professor  Easton. 

57.  (I)  5  8.  (II)  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man — ^A 
Christian  Interpretation. — The  first  semester  attempts  to  analyze  and 
understand  the  nature  of  modern  society  and  of  man,  and  to  outline  the 
answers  of  the  Christian  Rehgion  to  the  problems  raised.  The  second 
semester  attempts  to  discover  the  meaning  of  history.  It  examines  vari- 
ous interpretations  of  history  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  Christian  in- 
terpretation. The  course  is  offered  as  a  whole  but  either  semester  may 
be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Easton. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

Professor  Skinner,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs,   Assistant   Professor 
CooLiDGE,  Assistant  Professor  Merriam,  Mrs.  Cook,  Mrs.  Barton 

1.  (I)  Introduction  to  Home  Economics. — A  study  of  women  in 
the  modern  world  and  the  share  which  women  have  had  in  social  progress, 
in  order  that  each  student  may  recognize  the  importance  of  her  relation- 
ships to  her  family  and  community  group. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Skinner  and  Staff. 

2.  (II)  Clothing  Selection. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  cloth- 
ing selection  in  order  to  assist  each  student  to  choose  satisfactorily  line, 
color,  and  texture.    Fundamentals  of  construction  for  cotton  and  linen. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Barton, 

26.  (II)  Textiles. — A  study  of  fibres,  yarns,  and  fabrics  with  the  aim 
of  developing  good  judgment  in  the  buying  and  using  of  clothing  and 
housefurnishing  materials. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  10:00-11:50  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

30.  (II)  Foods. — A  study  of  fundamental  principles  and  comparative 
methods  of  food  preparation  with  emphasis  on  the  nutritional  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  foods. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam  and  Mrs.  Barton. 

31.  (I)  Applied  Design. — Applications  of  the  principle  of  design  are 
worked  out  in  specific  problems,  using  various  media.  Much  oppor- 
tunity is  allowed  for  individual  expression. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
9:00-9:50  or  11:00-11:50  W.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  10:00-11:50  M.  F. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

51.  (I)  Foods. — Meal-planning  and  serving  with  emphasis  on  well- 
balanced  meals  as  to  nutritive  value,  and  economy  in  expenditure  of  money, 
time,  and  labor.    Further  study  of  food  principles. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam  and  Mrs.  Barton. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30. 

52.  (II)  Nutrition  and  Dietetics. — Required  of  major  students.  A 
study  of  food  needs  of  the  body  under  varying  conditions  of  size,  activity, 
age,  and  health,  and  the  value  of  different  foods  in  contributing  to  these 
needs.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relationship  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  food  to  its  cost. 

2  class  hours;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Mrs.   Cook. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30. 
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53.  (I)  Experimental  Foods  (1945-46). — The  testing  and  compar- 
ing of  different  food  materials  and  methods  of  preparation  with  special 
emphasis  on  substitutes  and  war  time  needs.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30  and  permission  of  instructor. 

54.  (II)  Nutrition. — ^Recognizing  the  importance  of  nutrition  in 
relation  to  health  in  the  present  world  crisis,  this  course  gives  consideration 
to  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  the  essentials  of  an  adequate 
diet,  and  food  selection  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  health  and  physical 
well-being. 

2  class   hours.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam. 

61.  (I)  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction. — A  study  of  art 
principles  as  they  apply  to  clothing  design.  Principles  of  construction 
are  given  through  the  use  of  commercial  patterns  and  flat  pattern  work 
in  the  making  of  garments. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Barton. 

62.  (II)  Home  Furnishing. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
which  underlie  the  successful  planning  and  furnishing  of  a  satisfying 
home.  Many  applications  of  these  principles  are  worked  out  in  practical 
problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

70.  (II)  Home  Nursing. — A  brief  survey  of  related  community  re- 
sources and  important  factors  that  make  for  healthful  living  in  the  in- 
dividual family.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  health  conditions  in  child- 
hood, adolescence,  and  adult  life  that  affect  family  members.  Signs  of  ill- 
ness and  ways  of  caring  for  a  patient  in  mild  and  chronic  illness 
and  convalescence. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 
Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  31,  Physiology  32. 

75.  (I)  Economics  of  the  Household. — A  study  of  personal  and 
family  standards  of  living  in  the  modern  home,  the  economic  relations 
of  the  household,  and  the  use  of  time,  energy,  and  money  as  a  means  to 
influence  the  home  situation. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

77.  (I)  (II)  Home  Management  Practice. — Successive  groups  of 
seniors  live  in  the  home  management  house  and  assume  responsibilities 
involved  in  managing  a  home. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 
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80.  (II)  Conservation  of  the  Family. — A  study  of  some  of  the 
modern  problems  in  family  life;  ways  in  which  an  individual  and  society 
can  help  to  conserve  the  family;  some  hindrances  to  normal  family  life. 
This  course  aims  to  develop  an  intelUgent  social  consciousness  and  a 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  family  relationships. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  "W.  F.  Professor  Skinner. 

81.  (I)  Methods  OF  Teaching  Home  Economics. — By  arrangement 
with  the  head  of  the  division.  A  study  of  educational  problems  as  applied 
to  the  teaching  of  home  economics  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  This 
course  gives  credit  toward  state  certification.  A  few  required  trips, 
estimated  cost  three  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Problems  in  Home  Economics. — By  arrangement 
with  the  head  of  the  division.  An  intensive  application  of  home  economics 
to  special  problems.  For  students  particularly  interested  in  the  teaching 
of  home  economics,  there  may  be  an  opportunity  for  observation  and  prac- 
tice teaching  under  supervision;  under  these  circumstances,  Home  Eco- 
nomics 81  is  prerequisite. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Coolidge  and  Mrs.  Barton. 

86,  (II)  Child  Development. — A  study  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  the  care  of  children  at  various  ages,  treatment  in 
behavior  problems,  and  the  influence  of  environment  in  shaping  person- 
ality.   The  Nursery  School  provides  a  laboratory  for  this  course. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                     Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

87.  (I)  Advanced  Clothing  Problems. — Costume  designing  and 
modeling  give  opportunity  for  experimentation  in  designing.  Tailoring 
is  emphasized. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  1:00-4:50  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

89.  (I)  Diet  Therapy. — This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  some 
understanding  of  the  metabolic  problems  involved  in  disease  and  the  nu- 
trition principles  which  may  need  modifying  to  meet  these  emergencies. 
Pathologic  conditions  which  may  interfere  with  normal  digestion,  absorp- 
tion and  metabolism  of  foodstuffs  are  discussed.  Various  theories  of  di- 
etary treatment  of  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  obesity,  anemia,  fevers,  dia- 
betes, cardiovascular  diseases  and  food  allergy  are  reviewed  critically. 
Students  are  required  to  use  and  be  familiar  with  current  medical  Htera- 
ture  as  it  applies  to  nutritional  problems  in  disease,  and  to  develop  a  vo- 
cabulary of  medical  terminology.  The  importance  of  openmindedness 
regarding  new  developments  in  this  field  is  emphasized. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mrs.  Cook. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  52;  Chemistry  79. 
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90.  (II)    Seminar. — Further  study  of  current  scientific  literature. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Institutional  Foods  and  Management. — ^For 
qualified  seniors  interested  in  institutional  work.  This  includes  a  study  of 
the  principles  of  organization,  personnel  management,  the  administration 
of  the  food  department,  food  costs,  operating  expenses,  and  the  special 
function  and  duties  of  the  dietitian.  Laboratory  work  will  be  at  the 
College  Dining  Hall  and  in  various  other  institutions  in  the  vicinity.  It 
is  expected  that  students  will  enroll  for  the  work  of  both  semesters.  En- 
rollment is  limited.  Students  wishing  to  qualify  for  administrative 
institutional  work  should  take  Economics  81. 

First  semester,  1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Second  semester,  2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.     Mrs.  Cook. 

HORTICULTURE 

See  Landscape  Architecture 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Professor  Otto,  Professor  ,  Professor  Blundell,  Assistant 

Professor  Robertson,  Mr.  Snow,  Mr. . 

Art 

25.  (I)  Free-Hand  Drawing  and  Elementary  Design. — Cast 
drawing  in  charcoal;  lettering;  study  of  color  theory;  elementary  design. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.                                                                Credit,  3. 
1:00-3:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  . 

26.  (II)  Landscape  and  Architectural  Drafting. — Architectural 
projections,  plans,  elevations,  cast  shades  and  shadows,  perspective;  ele- 
ments of  drawing  for  landscape  drafting;  water  color  rendering  for  land- 
scape architectural  plans. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.                                                               Credit,  3. 
1:00-3:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  . 

27.  (I)  Modeling. — A  course  in  elementary  modeling,  of  seeing, 
analyzing,  and  reproducing  form  in  clay  and  modeling  wax  to  develop 
sculptural  technique. 

6    laboratory   hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

28.  (II)  Modeling. — A  continuation  of  Course  27  in  advanced  design 
and  the  making  of  plaster  casts  from  original  problems  in  small  sculpture, 
such  as  plaques,  masks,  and  medals  or  other  such  pieces. 

6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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Prerequisite,  Art  27. 

31.    (I)    Elementary  Design. — For  women.     Elementary  principles 
of  design  as  applied  to  textiles,  fabrics,  interior  decorations,  etc. 
3   2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.    . 

75.  (I)  Art  Appreciation. — The  general  theory  and  application  of 
landscape  art,  including  an  examination  of  the  principles  underlying  all 
the  fine  arts. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Otto. 

77.  (I)  Early  and  Medieval  Art. — An  appreciative  survey  of  art 
and  history  from  early  times  through  the  medieval  period.  Works  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  minor  arts  are  examined  in  the  light 
of  their  contributions  to  the  history  of  civilization,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  art  forms. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

78.  (II)  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art. — ^This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Art  77,  bringing  the  historical  survey  of  art  down  to  modern  times. 
While  it  is  advisable  to  take  both  courses,  either  may  be  elected  independ- 
ently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  "W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

83.  (I)  Architecture  (1944-45). — ^The  history  of  architectural 
development,  the  different  historic  types,  with  special  reference  to  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  construction  and  their  relation  to  landscape  design. 
Field  trips,  the  study  of  details,  preparation  of  plates. 

3  class  hours.                                                                                            Credit,   3. 
10:00-10:50   M.   W.   F.  Professor  . 

84.  (II)  Sketching. — Drawing  and  sketching  in  various  mediums 
from  outdoor  and  indoor  subjects. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.                                                                  Credit,  2. 
1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Mr.  . 

Horticulture 
1.  (I)  Plant  Propagation. — This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
the  field  of  horticulture,  emphasizing  the  methods  and  principles  involved 
in  the  propagation  of  horticultural  plants. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  . 

26.  (II)  Plant  Materials. — Detailed  study  of  deciduous  and  ever- 
green trees,  with  special  reference  to  their  mature  form  and  character, 
means  of  identification,  natural  associations,  and  uses  of  the  various  types 
of  trees  in  landscape  work. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor   Blundell. 
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51.  (I)  Plant  Materials. — Detailed  study  of  shrubs  and  woody 
vines,  and  their  identification,  with  especial  emphasis  being  given  to  their 
adaptability  to  the  various  landscape  uses,  methods  of  handling,  and  care. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Blundell. 

52.  (II)  Planting  Design. — ^A  study  of  the  utilization  of  plant 
materials  in  combination  as  applied  to  the  many  conditions  and  demands 
of  landscape  work. 

1  class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Blundell. 
Prerequisites,  Horticulture  25,  51. 

Landscape  Architecture 

51.  (I)  Topography  and  Mapping. — Reconnaissance  and  topographi- 
cal surveys  and  mapping,  covering  the  special  data  needed  and  the 
methods  used  in  landscape  architecture. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:50  M.  F.  Professor  . 

Prerequisites,  Art  25  and  26. 

52.  (II)  Elements  of  Landscape  Architecture. — ^Engineering  de- 
tails; drive  design,  grade  design,  drainage,  play  areas,  etc.  Study  of 
selected  designs,  examination  of  completed  works,  and,  when  possible,  those 
under  construction. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:50   M.   F.  Professor  . 

Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  5 1   and  either  Horticulture  5 1   or 

advanced  Mathematics. 

53.  (I)  Garden  Design. — Historical  styles  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  composition  with  application  to  simple  problems  in  the  design  of 
gardens  and  small  home  grounds. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Otto. 
Prerequisites,  Art  25  and  26  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

54.  (II)  General  Design. — A  series  of  problems  in  the  design  of 
small  properties,  estates  and  parks.  At  some  time  during  the  semester 
the  members  of  this  class  will  be  required  to  take  a  two-day  field  trip  to 
visit  typical  examples  of  design;   approximate  cost,    $8.00. 

3  2-hour   laboratory   periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-2:50  Tu.;  2:00-3:50  Th.;  10:00-11:50  S.                 Professor  Otto. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51,  53,  and  concurrently  52. 

76.  (II)  Civic  Art. — A  survey  of  the  principles  and  applications  of 
modern  civic  art,  including  city  planning,  regional  planning  and  the 
design  of  various  types  of  land  areas. 

3    2 -hour   laboratory   periods.  Credit,  3. 

3:00-4:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W.  Professor  Otto. 

Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51,  52. 
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7^.  (I)  Construction  and  Maintenance  (1945-46). — Detailed 
instruction  in  staking  out  work;  methods  of  construction  and  planting; 
organization,  reporting,  accounting,  estimating,  etc. 

3  class  hours.                                                                                            Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50   M.   W.   F.  Professor . 

80.  (II)  History  and  Literature  of  Landscape  Architecture. — 
A  review  of  the  significant  history  and  literature  of  landscape  architecture 
and  the  allied  fields  of  city  planning,  regional  planning,  and  highway  im- 
provement.   Compilation  of  bibhographies  on  various  phases  of  these  fields. 

2  class  hours.                                                                                         Credit,  2. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.   . 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Advanced  Design. — Class  B  Exchange  Problems 
plus  specialized  study  of  landscape  details  and  a  summary  of  general  de- 
sign. At  some  time  during  the  year  the  members  of  the  class  may  be 
required  to  take  a  two-day  field  trip  to  visit  typical  exainples  of  design; 
approximate  cost,   $10.00. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  53,  54. 
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^ee  Foreign  Languages 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Moore,  Professor  Machmer,  Assistant  Professor  Miller, 

Assistant  Professor  Boutelle,  Assistant  Professor  Andersen, 

Mr.  Hannum,"'  Mr.  Schoonmaker 

Courses  3  and  4  are  recommended  for  all  students  who  have  adequate 
preparation. 

1.  (I)  Algebra. — For  freshmen  who  are  not  taking  Mathematics  3. 
A  thorough  study  of  the  quadratic  equation,  simultaneous  quadratic 
equations,  systems  of  linear  equations,  determinants,  elements  of  the 
theory  of  equations,  logarithms,  binomial  theorem. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

2.  (II)  Plane  Trigonometry. — For  freshmen  who  are  not  taking 
Mathematics  3  and  4.  The  development  of  trigonometric  formulas, 
trigonometric  equations,  practical  applications  involving  right  and 
oblique  triangles. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

"^  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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3.  (I)  Algebra  and  Trigonometry. — This  course  is  designed  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  drill  and  foundation  for  many  of  the  scientific  and 
practical  courses.  Determinants,  theory  of  equations,  binomial  theorem, 
permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  complex  numbers.  The 
trigonometry  of  the  right  triangle  with  applications. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

4.  (II)  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry. — A  continu- 
ation of  the  study  of  plane  trigonometry.  Development  of  formulas. 
Solution  of  trigonometric  equations  in  Cartesian  and  polar  coordinates, 
DeMoivre's  Theorem  and  its  applications.  A  study  of  the  properties  of  the 
line  and  conic  sections.  Representation  of  loci  of  certain  higher  plane 
curves. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  3. 

The  Department. 

27.  (I)  Analytic  Geometry. — ^This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
have  had  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  their  equivalents  and  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  later  work  in  the  calculus.  It  is  not  open  to  those  who  have 
received  credit  in  Mathematics  3  and  4. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2. 

29.  (I)  Differential  Calculus. — The  basic  ideas  and  methods  of 
the  differential  calculus.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  calculus  as  an  instrument  of  analysis. 

3    class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4  or  27. 

30.  (II)  Integral  Calculus. — A  continuation  of  Mathematics  29 
into  the  field  of  the  integral  calculus,  with  special  emphasis  on  application 
to  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics   29. 

5  5.  (I)  Mathematics  of  Finance. — The  mathematical  principles  of 
simple  and  compound  interest,  annuities,  depreciation,  valuation  of  bonds, 
insurance.  The  development  and  application  of  aids  to  computation 
in  problems  arising  from  financial  transactions. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1  or  3. 

60.  (II)  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Analytic  Geome- 
try (1945-46) . — The  trigonometry  of  the  sphere  with  applications  to  ter- 
restrial and  celestial  problems.     This  is  followed  by  a   study  of  higher 
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plane  curves  and  the  analytic  representation  of  points,  lines,  and  surfaces 

in  space.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

62.  (II)  Statistics. — The  fundamental  mathematical  principles  of  sta- 
tistical analysis.  The  derivation  of  the  basic  formulas  used,  and  the  study 
and  discussion  of  such  topics  as  averages,  dispersion,  skewness,  curve 
fitting,  least  squares,  linear  and  curvilinear  correlation,  probability  curve, 
probable  error,  sampling,  reliability. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Miller. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4  or  27. 

65.  (I)  Theory  of  Equations  (1945-46). — An  introduction  to  ad- 
vanced algebra.  A  discussion  of  the  conditions  for  and  methods  of  solv- 
ing algebraic  and  transcendental  equations;  ruler  and  compass  construc- 
tions; systems  of  equations;  determinants  and  matrices;  symmetric  func- 
tions; resultants;  discriminants;  invariants;  the  fundamental  theorem 
of  algebra.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Boutelle. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4  or  27. 

66.  (II)  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry  (1945-46). — A 
study  of  various  methods  employed  in  the  modern  treatment  of  the 
geometry  of  points,  lines,  and  conies.  Such  topics  as  homogeneous  point 
and  line  coordinates;  infinite  elements;  harmonic  division;  groups  of  trans- 
formations and  their  invariants;  and  the  elements  of  projective  and  other 
geometries,  will  be  considered.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4  or  27. 

71.  (I)   Vector  Analysis   (1944-45). — The  algebra  and  calculus  of 
vectors.    AppHcations  to  physics  and  other  fields  will  be  considered. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 
Prerequisites,  Mathematics  30;  Physics  26. 

72.  (II)  History  of  Mathematics  (1944-45). — A  study  of  the 
great  agencies  which  have  developed  progress  in  mathematics.  Desirable 
for  students  planning  to  teach  mathematics.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

91.  (I)  92.(11)  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations. — A 
course  devoted  to  the  topics  of  the  calculus  more  advanced  than  those 
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encountered  in  Mathematics  29  and  30,  such  as  series,  expansion  of  func- 
tions, envelopes,  partial  diflferentiation  and  multiple  integrals.  This  work 
is  followed  by  a  study  of  diflferential  equations,  a  subject  which  dominates 
the  field  of  appKed  mathematics. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50M.  W.  F. 

Professor  Moore  and  Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

Astroiwviy  and  Meteorology 

57.  (I)  Meteorology, — A  consideration  of  weather  elements,  air 
masses,  frontal  structures  and  storms,  the  construction  and  interpretation 
of  weather  maps  and  the  general  principles  of  weather  forecasting. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Lanphear. 

58.  (II)  Astronomy. — The  course  deals  with  a  consideration  of  the 
atmosphere  through  which  astronomical  phenomena  are  observed;  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the  solor  system,  stars,  galaxies. 
The  chief  objective  is  to  make  the  student  alive  to  the  beauty  and  order 
revealed  in  the  sky. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Lanphear. 

MILITARY 

Captain  Winslow  E.  Ryan,  Cavalry;  Second  Lieutenant 

James  J.  Rumpler,  Cavalry;  Second  Lieutenant 

Irvin  L.  Jones,  C.M.P. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  dismounted 
drill,  rifle  marksmanship,  map  reading,  hygiene,  sanitation  and  first  aid, 
organization,  military  discipline  and  courtesies,  military  history  and  policy, 
obhgations  of  citizenship. 

First  semester,  5  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Second  semester,  5  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Army  Instructors. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  For  sophomores.  Theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  dismounted  drill,  weapons,  musketry,  scouting  and  pati'olling,  com- 
bat principles  of  rifle  and  light  machine  gun  squad  and  platoon,  marches 
and  bivouacs. 

5  scheduled  hours.  .  Credit,  2. 

Army  Instructors. 

5L  (I)  52.  (II)  Aerial  photograph  reading,  administration,  care  of 
animals  and  stable  management,  horsemanship,  instructional  methods, 
mechanization,  cavalry  weapons,  combat  training.  Discontinued  for  the 
duration  of  the  War. 

6  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Army  Instructors. 
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75.  (I)  7(>.  (II)  Military  history  and  policy,  military  law;  property, 
emergency  procurement,  and  funds;  O.  R.  C.  regulations,  horsemanship, 
mechanization,  combat  training,  basic  motors  and  motor  maintenance. 
Discontinued  for  the  duration  of  the  War. 

6  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Army  Instructors. 


MUSIC 

Associate  Professor  Coding,  Mr.  Alviani 

As  an  addition  to  the  courses  listed  below,  the  College  has  made  ar- 
rangements with  thoroughly  well-qvialified  teachers  from  the  outside  who 
will  offer  private  instruction  in  voice,  piano,  organ,  violin,  viola,  and 
ensemble.  Those  available  for  the  present  are:  Voice,  Esther  Strong  Clapp, 
B.A.,  Ella  Duchemin  Nutter;  Piano  and  Organ,  George  Leland  Nichols, 
B.A.,  Mus.B.,  Mus.M.;  Violin,  Viola,  and  Ensemble,  Maurice  Freedman. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  whereby  instruction  can  be  given  in  any  other 
kind  of  instrumental  music  not  already  listed. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Choral  Singing. — Admission  by  approval  of  the 
instructor.  This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  through  study 
and  performance  with  examples  of  the  best  choral  music  of  all  periods.  It 
is  recommended  for  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  participa- 
tion in  the  choral  organizations  of  the  College. 

Credit,  1. 
Mr.   Alviani. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  Through 
THE  Romantic  Movement. — This  elementary  course  is  nontechnical  in 
nature  and  is  designed  primarily  for  those  students  who  would  like  to 
acquire  a  general  background  of  knowledge  of  this  great  art.  The  course 
deals  with  the  most  important  elements:  "learning  to  listen";  and  the 
meaning  and  place  of  melody,  form,  harmony,  and  rhythm.  Excerpts 
from  works  of  all  the  great  masters  will  be  used  as  illustrations  and  at- 
tendance at  certain  concerts  will  be  recommended. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Modern  and  Contemporary  Music,  18  50-1943. 
— A  survey  course  recommended  to  all  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with 
modern  and  contemporary  music,  so  that  they  will  feel  its  quality,  under- 
stand its  enthusiasms,  its  technical  resources  and  limitations,  and  its  habits 
of  thought  and  style.  No  knowledge  of  music  is  necessary  for  entrance 
to  this  course. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Alviani. 
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75.  (I)  Id.  (II)  Harmony. — A  study  of  harmonic  principle,  part 
writing  for  voices  and  small  instrumental  groups,  and  ear  training.  Previ- 
ous musical  experience  is  desirable  but  not  required. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:50  Th.,  1  hour  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Alviani. 

OLERICULTURE 

Professor  Snyder,  Assistant  Professor  Tuttle,  Mr.  Lachman 

25.  (I)  General  Olericulture. — A  study  of  the  factors  affecting 
the  growth  of  plants  which  are  essential  to  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
cultural  requirements  of  vegetable  crops. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Snyder  and  Mr.  Lachman. 

51.  (I)  Olericulture. — A  critical  study  of  the  water  and  nutrient 
requirement  of  vegetable  plants  as  applied  to  irrigation,  soils  and  their 
preparation,  manures,  fertilizers,  lime,  green  manures  and  crop  residues. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                    Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 

52.  (II)  Olericulture. — A  study  of  certain  environmental  factors 
which  influence  the  culture  of  vegetables  as  applied  to  actual  commercial 
practices. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 

74.  (II)  Marketing  Practices  (1945-46). — A  study  of  the  various 
factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of  vegetable  pro- 
duce, including  grades,  packs,  package,  brands,  and  federal  and  state  in- 
spection requirements.  The  department  of  agricultural  economics  will 
present  material  covering  transportation,  markets  and  marketing  principles. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professors  Snyder  and  Lindsey. 

75.  (I)  Systematic  Olericulture. — A  detailed  study  of  variety 
identification;  nomenclature  and  classification;  history,  variety  improve- 
ment and  seed  sources;  judging  and  exhibiting. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                       Professor  Snyder. 

Id.  (II)  Greenhouse  Crops  and  Plant  Growing  (1944-45). — 
A  study  of  the  culture  of  greenhouse  crops  including  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
lettuce,  rhubarb,  and  mushrooms;  the  growing  of  seedling  plants  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  for  local  retail  or  wholesale  business.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;   1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                        Professor  Snyder. 
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78.  (II)  Commercial  Olericulture. — A  study  of  the  problems  in 
the  commercial  production  of  vegetables:  general  culture,  fertilizers  and 
manures,  machinery,  labor,  harvesting,  and  marketing.  One  or  two  trips 
to  important  markets  and  truck  growing  sections  are  required.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  will  cover  the  cost  of  these  trips. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                     Professor  Snyder. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Seminar. — Advanced  study  of  problems  relating  to 
vegetable  production. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,   1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

ORIENTATION 

Professor  Lanphear 

1.  (I)  Orientation  Course. — A  survey  course  for  those  desiring 
further  training  in  methods  of  study  and  thinking  and  at  the  same  time  a 
broad  view  of  the  physical  universe.  The  course  aims  to  organize  as  a 
unity  materials  from  astronomy,  geology,  chemistry,  and  physics  and  to 
build  these  into  a  picture  of  the  known  universe.  The  scientific  method  by 
which  principles  are  developed  is  stressed  as  well  as  facts.  The  subject 
matter  is  used  as  a  basis  for  showing  proper  procedure  in  developing 
sound  study  and  thought  habits. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lanphear. 

PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  Click 

61.  (I)  Fundamentals  of  Philosophy  (1945-46). — A  general  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  philosophy  both  from  the  standpoint  of  method 
and  content.  This  course  attempts  to  provide  a  background  for  the 
understanding  and  evaluation  of  theories  of  education,  religion,  ethics, 
metaphysics,  etc.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50   M.   W.   F.  Professor   Click. 

62.  (II)  History  of  Philosophy  (1945-46). — A  survey  of  the  de- 
velopment of  thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  recent  past.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  hfe  as  a  whole  with  emphasis 
upon  ethical,  political,  religious,  educational,  and  metaphysical  problems. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50   M.   W.   F.  Professor   Click. 

63.  (I)  Logic  (1944-45). — The  primary  function  of  logic  as  con- 
ceived in  this  course  is  to  study  the  rules  and  techniques  of  thinking  as 
applied  to  interpreting  and  evaluating  the  facts  of  science  and  the  data  of 
experience  in  general.      A  secondary  aim  is   to   study  the  structures  of 
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thought  from  the  standpoint  of  clearness  and  ease  of  expression  and  the 
effectiveness  of  conviction.     Logic  is  considered  not  only  as  a  tool  but  as 
an  art  as  well.     It  should  possess  something  of  the  thrill  of  a  game  rather 
than  the  mere  grind  of  a  chore.     Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  or  10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Click. 

64.  (II)  Ethics  (1944-1945). — A  study  of  the  fundamental  ethical 
theories  and  practices  both  historical  and  contemporary.  Ethical  theories 
are  studied  in  relation  to  different  types  of  civilization  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  each  in  our  present  civilization.  Civen 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50   M.   W.   F.  Professor   Click. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

Professor  Gore,  Professor  Radcliffe*,  Professor  Hargesheimer*, 
Professor  Holt,  Assistant  Professor  DERBYiff,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs, 
Assistant  Professor  BALLJt,  Assistant  Professor  Rogers,  Mr.  Kauffman*, 

Mr.  Riel*,  Mr.  Eck 

3.  (I)  4.  (II)  Physical  Education. — A  physical  fitness  activity 
program. 

3  hours.  Credit,   1. 

The  Department. 

23.  (I)  24.  (II)  Physical  Education. — A  physical  fitness  activity 
program. 

3  hours.  Credit,   1. 

The  Department. 

63.  (I)  64.  (II)  Physical  Education. — A  physical  fitness  activity 
program. 

3  hours.  Credit,   1. 

The  Department. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Physical  Education. — ^A  physical  fitness  activity 
program. 

3  hours.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department, 
Admission  by  permission  only. 

41.  (I)  Winter  Activities. — Winter  ice  and  snow  activities  pro- 
grams, including  skiing,  skating,  conduct  of  winter  carnivals,  winter 
sports  safety;  and  the  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  winter 
sports  facilities. 

1  class  hour;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   1. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Gore  and  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  fur  military  service. 
<»  On  leave   of   absence. 
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42.  (I)  and  (II)  Aquatics. — The  aquatic  course  is  to  train  instructors 
in  water  safety  and  includes  as  required  subject  matter:  swimming,  plain 
diving,  functional  swimming,  canoeing,  boating,  life-saving,  and  recre- 
ational swimming,  leading  to  qualification  as  American  Red  Cross  Water 
Safety  instructor. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Gore,  Assistant  Professor  Rogers, 
and  the  Department. 

43.  (I)  Officiating. — Technique  and  practice  in  officiating  major 
sports. 

1  class  hour;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                 Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 

44.  (II)  Tests  and  Measurements. — This  course  considers  the 
status  of  measurement  in  physical  education,  an  historical  sketch,  typical 
contributions  in  anthropometrics,  strength  tests,  ability  and  achievement 
tests,  cardiac  functional  tests,  neuro-muscular  control  tests,  and  sport 
technique  tests;  and  it  includes  the  tools  of  measurement,  indices,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  test  administration. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.                                                                               Mr.  EcK. 

51.  (I)  Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches. — ^This 
course  outlines  the  coaching  of  football,  soccer,  and  basketball. 

2  class  hours;   1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W. 

Mr.  EcK  and  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

52.  (II)  Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches. — Continua- 
tion of  Course  51.  This  course  outlines  the  coaching  of  baseball,  track 
and  field  athletics,  and  hockey,  also  athletic  pedagogy. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W. 

Mr.  EcK  and  the  Department. 

53.  (I)  Physical  Education — Elementary  Schools. — This  course 
includes  the  objectives,  organization,  significance,  and  content  of 
physical  education  in  the  grade  schools.  The  course  is  correlated  with  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Mr.  EcK. 

54.  (II)  Physical  Education. — Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 
— This  course  includes  the  objectives,  significance,  organization  and  con- 
tent of  physical  education  in  junior  and  senior  high  school.  The  course 
is  correlated  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M. 

Mr.  EcK. 
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5  5.(1)  History  and  Purposes  of  Physical  Education. — A  brief 
study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  various  systems  of  physical 
education  and  a  study  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  present-day  physical 
education. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  Prof essor  Gore. 

56.  (II)  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion.— Considers  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  department 
of  physical  education.  Design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  service 
considerations  of  physical  recreational  areas  are  studied. 

2    class    hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Hicks. 

57.  (I)  Organized  Camping  Techniques. — This  course  covers  de- 
tails of  camping  techniques  from  the  three-fold  angle  of  organized  camp 
counselor,  i.e.,  as  a  child  counselor,  as  a  general  activities  counselor,  and  as 
a  specialty  counselor. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.    Professor  Gore. 

58.  (II)  Organized  Camping  Administration. — This  course  in- 
cludes the  history  of  organized  camping,  minimum  standards  of  health 
and  safety,  the  development  of  camping  philosophies,  trends,  and  the 
camping  industry. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.       Professor  Gore. 

59.  (I)  Scouting  Elements  and  Principles. — A  course  in  the  ele- 
ments and  principles  of  scoutmastership,  given  in  cooperation  with  the 
Scout  Executive,  Hampshire-Franklin  Council,  B.S.A. 

1  class  hour;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.           Professor  Gore. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems  Courses. — Presentation  and 
discussion  of  research  work  in  physical  education,  physical  recreation, 
health  and  safety  education,  or  athletics. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                  Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 

73.  (I)  Recreation — Administration  and  Organization. — Ad- 
ministration and  organization  of  recreational  areas,  including  playground 
layouts,  equipment  supplies,  maintenance,  leadership,  training  activities, 
conduct  of  programs,  and  problems  of  operations. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Gore. 

74.  (II)  Recreation — Recreation  Land  Use. — Including  types  of 
recreational  areas,  recreational  resources,  recreational  needs  of  the  people, 
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geography  of  recreation,  competitors  of  recreational  land  use,  economic 
aspects  of  recreational  federal,  state,  and  local  systems. 
2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Gore. 

75.  (I)  and  (II)  First  Aid  Instructors. — The  First  Aid  Training 
course  includes  such  required  material  as  the  standard,  advanced,  and 
instructor  courses,  leading  to  qualification  as  American  Red  Cross  First 
Aid  Instructor. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                        Professor  Gore,  Assistant  Professor 

Rogers  and  the  Department. 

77.  (I)  Anatomy  General. — A  course  in  structural  human  anat- 
omy. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W.                                                       Dr.  HoLT. 

78.  (II)  Anatomy  Applied. — A  course  aimed  to  give  the  anatomical 
application  basal  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  mechanical  problems 
in  apparatus,  athletic,  and  corrective  exercises. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W.                                                    Dr.  Holt. 
Prerequisite,  Physical  Education,  77 . 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 
Miss  Totman,  Miss  WiNSBERG,  Miss  Schoenleber 

7.  (I)  8.  (II)  Physical  Education. — Students  are  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  one  term  of  dancing  and  in  one  team  sport.  Except  for  these 
requirements,  all  unrestricted  students  may  select  any  activity  which  is 
oflfered.  Fall  season:  field  hockey,  volleyball,  soccer,  archery,  tennis, 
swimming.  Winter  season:  basketball,  volleyball,  badminton,  swimming, 
life  saving  (by  permission),  modern  dance,  square  dance,  calisthenics, 
posture  training.  Spring  season:  softball,  soccer,  archery,  swimming, 
modern  dance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

27.    (I)    28.    (II)    Physical  Education. —  The  activities  offered  in 
Courses  7  and  8  are  continued.     In  addition,  advanced  modern  dance  is 
offered  in  the  fall  season  and  water  safety  instruction  in  the  winter  season. 
Unrestricted  students  may  select  any  activity  which  is  offered. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

57.  Physical    Education. — Required    of   juniors    and    seniors.      Fall 
season:   volleyball,  archery,  tennis,  swimming,  badminton,  golf.      Spring 
season:     softball,  archery,  swimming,  badminton,  golf. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department, 
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61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Physical  Education. — Participation  in  the  activity 
classes  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  further 
skill  and  developing  physical  fitness. 

3    class  hours.  Credit,    1 

The  Department. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Physical  Education. — Participation  in  activity 
courses  for  physical  fitness  with  opportunity  to  learn  refereeing  in 
sports  and  to  assist  in  teaching  individual  sports. 

3    class   hours.  Credit,    1 

The  Department. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Powers,  Associate  Professor  Alderman, 

Assistant  Professor  Ross,  Mr.  Wannlund"" 

25.  (I)  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat. — This  course  is  largely  a 
study  of  the  following  and  related  topics:  equilibrium  of  bodies;  forms  of 
energy  and  work;  motion;  fluids;  surface  tension;  molecular  phenomena; 
elasticity;  wave-motion;  sound;  thermometry  expansion;  hygometry; 
transmission  of  heat;  changes  of  state;  radiation. 

3   class  hours;  1-2  hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2  or  its  equivalent. 

26.  (II)  Light  and  Electricity. — Includes  wave-theory  of  light; 
optical  instruments;  analysis  of  light;  interference;  polarization;  magne- 
tism; electrostatics;  production  and  properties  of  electric  currents;  elec- 
trical appliances  and  machines;  oscillatory  circuits;  vacuum  tubes,  and 
related  topics. 

3   class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  25. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Photo-electricity, 
Thermionics  and  Applications. — Course  51  deals  largely  with  direct 
currents;  Course  52  with  alternating  currents,  applications  of  thermionics, 
and  photo-electricity.  These  courses  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  good 
training  in  theory  and  methods  of  measurement  in  the  subjects  indicated, 
which  are  useful  in  many  fields  of  investigation.  Modern  methods  are 
stressed  and  instruments  of  precision  are  used. 

2   class  hours;   1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.,  Th.;  10:00-11:50  Tu.  or  1:00-2:50  F. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26  and  Mathematics  29  for  Course  51;  Physics  51 
for  Course  52. 

•"'  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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)3.    (1)    Thermodynamics. — A  study  of  heat  exchanges  and  energy 
changes  due  to  heat  in  systems  of  matter.    The  subject  material  and  experi- 
mental methods  are  useful  in  other  branches  of  science. 
2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.,  Th.;  2:00-3:50  Th.     Associate  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

54.  (II)  Optics. — An  intermediate  course  in  the  theory  of  light. 
Work  in  geometrical  and  physical  optics  is  done.  Precision  instruments  are 
used  in  the  laboratory. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Associate  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

5  5.  (I)  Mechanics, — Development  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
dynamics  with  applications  to  particles  and  rigid  bodies  in  translation  and 
rotation.     One  laboratory  period  may  be  substituted  for  one  class  hour. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  other  hours  by  arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Ross. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

58.   (II)   Elements    of    Photography. — ^Discussion    of    types    of 
cameras,  lenses,  films,  exposure  meters,  processing  of  films  and  papers, 
enlarging,  composition,  color  photography,  photomicrography.     A  2 -hour 
laboratory  period  may  be  substituted  for  the  class  hour. 
1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

3:00-3:50  W.  Professor  Powers. 

60.    (II)    Sound  and  Acoustics. — A  study  of  the  vibrations,  vibrat- 
ing bodies,  coupled  systems,  sound  structure,  and  acoustic  properties.    The 
work  will  include  many  applications  of  sound  to  technical  and  commercial 
fields. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  5  5  or  its  equivalent. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Advanced  Experimental  "Work  in  Selected 
Topics. — These  courses  are  largely  experimental  and  the  subject  matter 
is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  The  research  viewpoint 
is  emphasized.  The  class  hour  is  used  for  a  course  in  precision  of  measure- 
ments. 
1   class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26;  51  and  52;  or  53  and  54;  Mathematics  29 
and  30. 
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8  5.  (I)  86.  (II)  Modern  Physics. — Typical  subjects  studied  are 
theories  of  the  atom,  radiation,  quantum  theory;  spectra,  X-ray  analysis, 
etc. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Powers. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26,  51,  54;  or  equivalent;  Mathematics  29  and  30. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Professor  Gage,  Mr.  Blair 

32.  (II)  Physiology. — Exercises  on  basic  biological  laws  are  consid- 
ered, so  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  modern  physiology.  The  study 
and  use  of  instruments  are  used  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  presented. 
Aspects  of  muscle  and  nerve  physiology,  circulation,  and  hemo-dynamics 
will  be  considered. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Blair  and  Professor  Gage. 

75.  (I)  Physiology. — A  continuation  of  Course  32.  Alimentation; 
physiology  of  nutrition,  including  diet,  calorimetry,  energy  exchange,  and 
basal  metabolism,  followed  by  work  on  the  physiology  of  elimination. 
Studies  on  lymphatics  and  ductless  glands  will  be  included.  This  course 
is  especially  planned  to  further  physiological  applications  for  students  in 
nutrition,  bacteriology,  zoology,  and  the  biological  sciences. 

2   class  hours;   1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-3:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32. 

76.  (II)  Physiology  (1944-45). — This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  75 
and  is  planned  to  make  demonstrations  in  advanced  neuro-muscular 
physiology,  respiration,  circulation  and  in  endocrinology.  This  course  is 
of  particular  value  to  advanced  students  who  contemplate  graduate  study 
or  work  in  physiology,  serology,  nutrition  or  bacteriology.  The  study 
and  use  of  modern  advanced  methods  and  equipment  are  taught  in  this 
class.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-3:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  75. 

77.  (I)  General  Physiology. — This  course  is  planned  for  those 
students  who  have  studied  organic  chemistry  and  physics.  It  will  be  of 
service  to  all  students  in  the  biological  sciences.  The  discussions  and 
laboratory  demonstrations  will  concern  the  nature  of  the  processes  under- 
lying vital  phenomena  which  are  common  to  most  living  matter.  It  will 
deal  exclusively  with  the  fundamental  principles  which  govern  activities 
and  life  of  animals  and  human  beings. 

2   class  hours;   1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

1:00-1:50  M.  W.;  2:00-3:50  W.  Mr.  Blair. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32. 
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73.  (I)  Physiology. — This  is  an  advanced  course  arranged  only  for 
students  who  are  familiar  with  physiological  technique.  The  course  will 
deal  with  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses  such  as  taste,  smell,  touch, 
sight,  and  hearing. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

2:00-3:50  M.  F.  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisite,    Physiology    32. 

80.  (II)  Problems  in  Applied  Physiology  (1945-46). — In  this  course 
will  be  considered  physiological  methods  used  in  the  arts  and  industries, 
studies  on  physiological  efficiency,  methods  applied  in  the  study  of  tissue 
function,  physiological  standards  for  mihtary  and  industrial  fitness,  to- 
gether with  experiments  on  human  and  animal  plant  dynamics.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

2   class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32.  Professor  Gage. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
^ee  Economics 

POMOLOGY 

Professor  Van  Meter,  Professor  French,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts 

26.  (II)  Small  Fruits. — A  study  of  the  growing  of  raspberries,  black- 
berries, strawberries,  currants,  blueberries,  and  grapes,  dealing  with  such 
questions  as  varieties,  selecting  a  site  for  the  plantation,  soils,  fertilizers, 
pruning,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  French. 

53.  (I)  General  Pomology. — A  study  of  the  most  improved  prac- 
tices in  fruit  production  and  marketing,  including  such  questions  as  the 
selection  of  orchard  sites  and  soils,  laying  out  and  setting  the  orchard,  the 
structure  and  growth  of  fruit  plants;  the  bearing  habits,  pruning  and 
training  of  fruits;  fertilizers,  pollination,  and  winter  injury. 
2   class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  F.  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

56.  (II)  Spraying. — This  course  is  especially  designed  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  details  of  pest  control  in  the  orchard.  It  involves  a 
study  of  (a)  spraying  and  dusting  machinery,  including  the  structure  and 
care  of  the  principal  types  of  pumps,  nozzles,  hose,  and  vehicles;  (b) 
methods  in  the  application  of  materials  used  in  orchards,  with  the  impor- 
tant considerations  for  spraying  each  fruit  and  for  combating  each  orchard 
pest;  (c)  preparation  for  use  of  the  common  fungicides  and  insecticides. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.;  2:00-3:50  Th. 

Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

57.  (I)  Fruit  Judging. — Practice  in  the  selection  and  judging  of 
fruit  for  exhibition  purposes.     The  student  has  opportunity  to  compare 
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fruit  of  the  principal  varieties  as  grown  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  learns  to  identify  fruit  blemishes  caused  by  various  insects,  diseases, 
and  physiological  disturbances.  From  this  class  a  team  is  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  College  in  the  New  England  and  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Fruit 
Judging  Contests. 

1   class  hour.  Credit,   1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  French. 

75.  (I)  Systematic  Pomology  (1944-45). — A  study  of  the  more 
important  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  grown  in  the  United  States,  their 
relationships  and  nomenclature.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
identification,  classification,  and  value  of  varieties  including  a  study  of 
the  characters  of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  fruit.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.                            Professor  French. 

77.  (I)  Commercial  Pomology  (1945-46). — A  critical  considera- 
tion of  the  picking,  handling,  storing,  and  marketing  of  fruits,  including 
a  discussion  of  storage  houses,  fruit  packages,  methods  of  refrigeration, 
grading,  and  packing.  This  course  also  considers  the  leading  American 
and  foreign  centers  of  fruit  production  as  they  affect  our  own  fruit 
industry  through  competition  here  or  abroad.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W.             Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Advanced  Pomology. — A  consideration  of  the 
scientific  principles  governing  the  growth  and  behavior  of  fruit-bearing 
plants.  Special  attention  is  given  to  a  critical  survey  of  the  more  impor- 
tant research  work  in  the  field  of  pomology. 

2   class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Van  Meter. 

Prerequisite,  Pomology  53. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Seminar. — Advanced  study  of  problems  relating 
to  fruit  production. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,   1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Shaw. 


Vlant  Breeding 

51.  (I)  Plant  Genetics. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  genetics  with 
emphasis  on  their  application  to  plants. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  French. 

52.  (II)  Advanced  Plant  Breeding. — An  advanced  study  of  genetic 
topics  peculiar  to  plants,  also  the  methods  and  problems  of  the  plant 
breeder.  Laboratory  work  in  genetic  analysis  and  the  breeding  of  plants. 
2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Plant  Breeding  51.                                       Professor  French. 
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81.   (I)    82.   (II)   Special  Problems  in  Plant  Breeding. — Qualified 
seniors  may  carry  on  advanced  study  on  special  topics  or  undertake  such 
original  investigations   as  time   and   available  material  will  permit. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,   2. 

Prerequisite,  Plant  Breeding    52.  Professor  French. 


POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Jeffrey,   Professor   Sanctuary,   Assistant   Professor   Banta, 
Assistant  Professor  Vondell 

25.  (I)  General  Poultry. — A  general  course  giving  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  breeds  of  poultry,  the  principles  and  practice  of  breeding,  in- 
cubation, and  poultry  nutrition,  brooding  and  rearing,  houses  and  equip- 
ment, management  practices,  marketing  poultry  products,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  poultry  keeping. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  or  3:00-4:50  Tu. 

Professor  Jeffrey  and  The  Department. 

51.  (I)  Poultry  Nutrition. — A  study  of  the  scientific  principles 
of  nutrition  will  be  made.  The  mechanics  of  digestion  and  the  functions 
and  the  metabolism  of  nutrients  will  be  considered.  Feeds  will  be  classi- 
fied, identified,  and  evaluated  and  rations  calculated  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  a  balanced  diet.  Methods  of  feeding  will  be  studied  and  the 
management  of  a  group  of  birds  on  the  floor  and  in  cages  will  be  required 
for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

11:00-11:50   M.   F.;    laboratory  hours   by   arrangement. 

Professor  Jeffrey. 

52.  (II)  Incubation  and  Brooding. — This  course  is  based  upon  the 
actual  operation  of  incubators  and  brooders.  Each  year  a  research  project 
is  planned  and  data  obtained  concerning  the  effects  of  various  incubator 
adjustments  upon  malpositions  and  maldevelopment  of  embryos  and  the 
percentage  of  hatch.  Studies  of  temperature  gradients,  chick  behavior 
and  development  are  made  in  brooding  with  various  types  of  equipment. 
Analysis  is  made  of  common  and  unusual  field  problems. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

2:00-3:50  Th.;  other  hours  by  arrangement.       Professor  Sanctuary. 

53.  (I)  Poultry  Judging. — In  this  course  the  fowl  is  considered  as 
the  real  basis  of  the  industry.  A  study  is  made  of  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  our  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  domestic  fowl  and  their  pres- 
ent commercial  importance.  An  evaluation  is  made  of  certain  anatomical 
and  physiological  characters  used  in  production  judging.  Exhibition 
judging  by  score  card  and  comparison  receive  consideration.  One  or  more 
commercial  plants,  an  egg  laying  test,  and  a  poultry  show  may  be  visited. 
Poultry  judging  teams  competing  in  the  Annual  Eastern  and  Inter-collegi- 
ate Contest  are  trained  in  this  course. 

1   class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Banta, 
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54.  (II)  Poultry  Housing  and  Sanitation. — ^In  this  course  are 
considered  the  biological  factors  related  to  the  proper  physical  environ- 
ment necessary  for  growth,  health,  and  reproduction.  Various  systems  of 
ventilation  and  methods  of  insulation  are  studied  and  demonstrated  by 
models.  Humidity,  temperature,  and  condensation  studies  are  made  at  the 
poultry  plant  with  varying  adjustments  of  ventilation  devices.  A  study 
is  made  of  modern  equipment.  Sanitation  from  the  standpoint  of  disease 
prevention  practices  is  also  considered. 

1   class  hour;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-2:5  0  Tu.;  class  hour  by  arrangement.  Professor  Sanctuary. 

75.  (I)  Marketing  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products. — A  study 
of  the  marketing  requirements  for  eggs  and  poultry,  with  special  emphasis 
being  placed  upon  the  grading  laws  and  demands  in  the  Northeastern  area. 
The  course  covers  the  preparation  of  eggs  and  poultry  to  meet  these 
demands  through  an  understanding  of  the  nutritional,  genetic,  and  en- 
vironmental factors  affecting  the  production  of  eggs  and  market  poultry. 
The  course  also  covers  the  specialized  field  of  egg  and  poultry  markets, 
price  factors,  reports,  and  current  trends.  A  class  trip  is  made  to  the 
Springfield  markets, 

1   class  hour;   1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Vondell. 

76.  (II)  Turkey  Production. — This  course  includes  the  production 
of  ducks  and  geese  but  most  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  turkey  industry; 
its  importance,  breeds,  breeding,  incubation,  brooding,  feeding,  finishing, 
marketing,  etc. 

1  class  hour;   1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.     Professor  Jeffrey. 
Prerequisite,  Poultry   25. 

77.  (I)  Poultry  Breeding. — The  improvement  of  poultry  by  selec- 
tion is  developed  through  a  study  of  the  principles  of  heredity.  Flock 
improvement,  R.O.P.,  male  progeny  and  pedigree  systems  of  breeding  are 
studied  critically.  Students  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  breeders 
of  the  college  flock,  which  includes  among  other  factors  a  study  of  the 
pedigrees  of  each  family,  determination  of  body  and  t%%  characters,  and 
the  pedigreeing  of  the  chicks. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Sanctuary. 

78.  (II)  Poultry  Farm  Organization. — This  course  presupposes  a 
completion  of  previous  major  poultry  courses.  It  is  designed  to  focus 
the  contributions  of  all  preceding  poultry  and  supporting  courses  to  the 
most  eflfective  possible  organization  of  an  actual  production  project.  This 
is  achieved  by  a  sequence  of  problems,  each  necessitating  a  thorough 
factual  knowledge  of  a  particular  industrial  phase;  while  the  integration 
of  all,  operating  in  conjunction,  must  fulfill  the  minimum  standards 
estabhshed  by  analyses  of  large  numbers  of  actual  cases.     A  required  trip, 
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covering  three  or  more  days,  will  be  made  to  representative  commercial 
areas  at  a  cost  of  about  fifteen  dollars  per  student. 

1   class  hour;   1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  M.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Assistant  Professor  Banta. 

81,  (I)  82.  (II)  Poultry  Problems. — This  course  consists  of  indi- 
vidual problems  chosen  by  the  student  under  guidance  of  the  department. 
The  work  is  of  an  advanced  nature,  supplementing  that  of  the  regular 
poultry  curriculum.  Such  projects  as  the  vitamin  requirements  of  laying 
hens,  determination  of  kind  and  amount  of  ventilation  to  maintain  dry 
litter,  study  of  egg  quality  by  means  of  albumen  tests,  etc.,  may  be  chosen 
by  the  student.  Copy  of  project  outline,  indicating  the  number  of  credits, 
must  be  filed  with  the  department  and  with  the  Dean  at  the  opening  of 
the  semester.  Two  hours  are  required  in  the  second  semester.  Two  addi- 
tional hours  may  be  elected  in  either  the  first  or  second  semester.  Honor 
students  may  elect  three  hours  each  semester. 

Credit,  2,  3,  or  4. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Tbe  Department. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Click,  Professor  Neet 

26.  (I)  and  (II)  General  Psychology. — This  is  an  introductory 
course  dealing  with  the  theories  and  principles  of  psychology  in  regard  to 
the  understanding  and  control  of  behavior.  Practical  application  of 
psychological  principles  is  stressed. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Professors  Click  and  Neet. 

51.  (I)  Experimental  Psychology. — This  course  is  designed  to 
give  an  understanding  of  the  problems,  experimental  methods,  and  research 
techniques  in  general  experimental  and  applied  psychology.  One  of  the 
aims  of  the  course  is  the  development  of  an  experimental  attitude  con- 
cerning behavior  as  outlined  in  psychology. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26.                                                   Professor  Neet. 

5  5.  (I)  Educational  Psychology. — The  course  deals  with  the 
native  equipment  of  the  child,  the  nature  of  learning,  individual  differ- 
ences, mental  testing,  transfer  of  training,  etc. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                                          Professor  Click. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

82.  (II)  Individual  Intelligence  Testing  (1945-46). — Alternates 
with  Course  86.  A  study  and  evaluation  of  individual  intelligence  tests. 
The  specialized  abilities  needed  in  the  use  of  the  most  important  tests  of 
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this  type  are  developed  in  the  laboratory.     These  abilities  are  required  of 
trained  psychometrists. 

1  class  hour;   2   2 -hour  laboratory   periods.  Credit,   3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.         Professor  Neet. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

84.  (II)  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene. —  A  study 
of  the  causes,  prevention,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  behavior  abnor- 
malities with  a  view  toward  better  understanding  and  control  of  oneself. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  following:  sensory  and  motor  disorders, 
speech  problems,  memory  losses  and  other  disorders  of  association,  emo- 
tional extremes,  feeblemindedness,  the  neuroses  and  psychoses. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

86.  (II)  Industrial  Psychology  (1944-45). — Alternates  with 
Course  82.  A  study  of  the  human  factor  in  industry  and  business.  The 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  psychological 
principles  and  methods  in  employment,  interviewing,  training,  manage- 
ment and  motivation,  promotion,  accident  prevention,  fatigue,  advertis- 
ing propaganda,  and  selling.    Field  trips  and  reports. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

88.  (II)  Psychology  of  Guidance. — Guidance  is  conceived  in  a 
broad  sense,  and  such  topics  as  religious  and  aesthetic  guidance  are  con- 
sidered as  well  as  vocational  guidance.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
study  of  interests,  aptitudes,  and  personality  traits,  and  the  psychological 
devices  for  measuring  and  evaluating  these  are  considered  and  applied. 
Practice  is  given  in  administering  and  scoring  tests,  and  statistical  devices 
are  used  to  interpret  results. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.     Professor  Glick. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

89.  (I)  Contemporary  Psychologies  (1944-45). — A  study  of  the 
history  and  present  status  of  the  schools  of  psychology  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  various  theories  and  principles  of  each  as  they  are  applied  to  the  fields 
of  psychology  and  to  problems  of  human  behavior.  The  following  schools 
are  considered:  structuralism,  functionalism,  Gestalt  Psychology,  behavior- 
ism, purposivism,  psycho-analysis,  and  topological  psychology.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                                             Professor  Neet. 
Prerequisite  Psychology  26. 

91.  (I)  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology  (1945-46). — ^This 
course  aims  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  mental  and  physical  activi- 
ties of  the  child  from  birth  through  adolescence.  Psychological  aspects 
of  the  following  topics  will  be  considered:  original  nature,  maturation  and 
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mental  development,  emotions,  play,  social  behavior,  language,  speech 
defects,  learning,  problems  of  adolescence,  juvenile  delinquency,  moral 
behavior,  personality  and  mental  hygiene.  Nursery  school  observation  and 
practice.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

95.  (I)  96.  (II)  Seminar  in  Psychology. — The  student  will  be 
allowed  to  do  independent  work  and  study  on  special  problems  or  in  certain 
fields  of  psychological  interest.  By  arrangement  with  the  members  of 
the  department. 

Credit,  1. 
Professors  Click  and  Neet. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 
See  Bacteriology 

RELIGION 

See  History 

SOCIOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Korson 

28.    (II)    Elements  of  Sociology. — An  outKne  of  the  social  order, 
and  of  the  individual  considered  as  a  member  of  his  various  groups. 
3   class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

5L  (I)  Urban  Sociology. — A  comparative  study  of  modern  social 
conditions,  social  agencies,  and  methods  of  adjustment,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  city  environment.  Characteristics  of  the  population,  urban 
ecology,  and  problems  of  adjustment  in  the  fields  of  housing,  health,  edu- 
cation, and  recreation. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

Prerequisite,  Sociology  28  or  permission  of  instructor. 

52.  (II)  Rural  Sociology. — A  study  of  rural  society  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  population,  institutions,  standards  of  living,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  urban  society. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,   3- 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

53.  (I)  An  Introductory  Study  of  Cultural  Anthropology. — A 
non-technical  sociological  study  of  man  in  the  prehistoric  periods. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 
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54.  (II)  American  Race  Relations. — The  social,  economic,  and 
political  aspects  of  racial  problems  in  the  United  States,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Negro  and  major  ethnic  groups.  A  consideration  of  popu- 
lation pressure  as  a  cause  of  migratory  movements.  Speakers  will  be 
invited  and  field  trips  arranged. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

75.  (I)  Problems  of  Social  Reform. — A  study  of  abuses  affecting 
the  home,  recreation,  business,  industry,  family  welfare,  public  health, 
government,  mental  disease,  and  crime.  The  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions  of  Massachusetts  as  agencies  of  reform.  Visits  to  various 
institutions  will  be  arranged,  and  specialists  in  their  fields  will  be  invited 
as  speakers.     Social  case  work  is  explored. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.   W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Seminar. — Admission  by  permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  methods  of  research  employed  by  sociologists.  Students, 
under  direction  of  the  instructor,  analyze  and  organize  such  sociological 
knowledge  as  they  acquire  through  their  own  social  service  experience, 
and  include  all  in  a  comprehensive  report;  projects  must  be  approved  in 
advance  by  the  instructor.  Credit,   3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

SPANISH 
See  Foreign  Languages 

SPEECH 
Professor  Rand,  Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  Dow 

29.  (I)  30.  (II)  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to 
those  phases  of  speech  that  will  contribute  most  to  his  general  and  spe- 
cialized education.     He  may  elect  any  one  of  the  following: 

A.  Fundamentals  of  Speech. — A  general  survey  course,  giving  the 

student  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  speech  in  daily 
life,  and  assisting  him  in  improving  his  use  of  speech  as  a  tool 
of  communication  and  adjustment; 

B.  Speech  for  Teachers. — Training  in  appropriate  attitudes,  voice, 

bodily  communication,  and  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
classroom  material; 

C.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature. — Reading  literature  aloud 

for  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  others; 

D.  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking. — An  introductory  considera- 

tion of  the  choice,  arrangement,  and  presentation  of  ideas  for 
audiences; 

E.  Voice  and  Phonetics. — An  approach  to  voice  improvement  and 

to  the  use  and  understanding  of  the  International  Phonetic 
Alphabet; 
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F.     Speech    Re-education     (second    semester    only) . — A     limited 
amount  of  aid  for  those  in  need  of  speech  re-education.     Students 
are  assigned  to  this  class  on  the  recommendation  of  an  instruc- 
tor. 
1   class  hour.  Credit,   1. 

Miss  HoRRiGAN,  Mr.  Dow. 

89.  (I)  Dramatic  Production. — This  course  offers  instruction  and 
practice  in  casting,  directing,  acting,  make-up,  lighting,  and  scenic  design 
and   construction. 

1   class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;  3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th. 

Professor  Rand  and  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

91.  (I)  Extempore  Speech. — The  theory  and  practice  of  business 
and  professional  speech.  During  the  first  semester  preference  will  be 
given,  both  in  enrollment  and  in  instruction,  to  students  whose  marks  in 
Speech  29  and  30  have  been  above  80%.    Registration  limited. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Dow. 

92.  (II)  Discussion. — This  course  offers  planning,  leading,  and  par- 
ticipating in  different  types  of  discussion.  It  considers  speech  as  a  tool 
for  the  gaining  of  information  and  the  cooperative  solution  of  problems. 
Sematics  as  an  aid  to  accurate  speech-thinking  will  be  included.  Members 
of  this  class  may  become  candidates  for  the  Flint  Contest. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Dow. 


VETERINARY  SCIENCE 
Professor  Lentz 

51.  (I)  Veterinary  Hygiene. — ^The  essentials  of  the  health  of  ani- 
mals and  specific  diseases  of  animals  are  considered. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 

75.  (I)  Comparative  Veterinary  Anatomy. — The  structure  of 
the  horse  is  studied  and  the  structures  of  other  farm  animals  are  compared 
with  it. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 

7(>.   (II)    General   Veterinary   Pathology. — A    study   of   funda- 
mental,  general  pathological   conditions;   inflammation,   fever,    etc.,   and 
application   of   principles   of   etiology,   pathogenesis,    and   prophylaxis   of 
communicable  and  non-communicable  diseases  of  domesticated  animals. 
3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 
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88.  (II)  Avian  Pathology.— Consists  of  lectures  devoted  to  prin- 
ciples of  pathology,  with  specific  application  to  avian  diseases.  Etiology, 
pathogenesis,  and  prophylaxis  will  be  emphasized. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Lentz. 

Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  31  and  52;  Physiology  75  and  7G. 


WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
See  Forestry 

ZOOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Woodside,  Assistant  Professor  Traver,  Mr.  Bartlett 

1.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Zoology. —  (Constitutes  one  semester 
of  the  freshman  course  in  biology) .  This  course  provides  an  introduction 
to  the  principles  of  biology,  with  special  reference  to  the  zoological  aspects. 
The  structure  and  activities  of  a  representative  vertebrate  animal,  the 
frog,  are  considered  in  detail  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  utilized 
in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Brief 
introductions  are  given  to  the  principles  of  classification,  nutrition,  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  protoplasm,  genetics,  heredity,  development,  and 
evolution. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  or  11.00-11:50  M.  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F,  or  3:00-4:50 
M.  F.  or  10:00-11:50  F.,  3:00-4:50  W.  or  3:00-4:50  Tu.,  1:00-2:50  W. 

Assistant  Professor  WooDsroE. 

25.  (I)  General  Zoology. — A  consideration  of  the  phyla  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  including  their  phylogeny,  distribution,  abundance,  ecology, 
life  histories,  and  morphology  of  typical  species.  Particular  emphasis  will 
be  placed  upon  those  animals  of  importance  to  man,  including  the  parasites 
of  man  and  his  domestic  animals,  food  animals,  and  those  otherwise  of 
commercial  importance  (exclusive  of  insects  which  are  considered  in  a 
separate  course.  Entomology  26).  The  course  is  designed  to  afford 
students  an  opportunity  to  apply  biological  principles  learned  in  earlier 
courses  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  zoology  of  one's  surroundings. 
2   class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3, 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

50  (II)  Elements  of  Histology  and  Microscopic  Technique. — 
The  course  comprises  (1)  a  study  of  animal  tissues,  (2)  a  consideration  of 
the  principles  and  methods  involved  in  microtechnique,  (3)  a  series  of 
practical  exercises  in  preparing  animal  tissues  for  microscopic  examination. 
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Registration   limited   to    1 5    students   per  section;    consult   instructor   for 
section  assignment. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  F.;   Sect.  I,   10:00-11:50  M.  W.;   Sect.  II,    1:00-2:50  Tu.; 
2:00-3:50  Th. 

Assistant  Professor  Traver. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

65.  (I)  66.  (II)  Comparative  Vertebrate  Zoology. — A  course 
dealing  with  the  comparative  morphology  of  the  principal  organ  systems 
of  representatives  of  the  various  classes  of  chordate  animals.  The  course 
is  arranged  to  run  throughout  the  year  and  is  required  of  students 
specializing  in  zoology,  and  recommended  for  premedical  students,  students 
of  historical  geology,  and  wildlife  management. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  1:00-4:50  M.  or  1:00-4:50  Th.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1.   Zoology  65  is  prerequisite  for  Zoology  66. 

69.  (I)  70.  (II)  Invertebrate  Zoology. —  Zoology  69  deals  with 
animal  parasitology,  comprising  also  an  introduction  to  protozoology  and 
helminthology.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  more  important  parasites  of 
man  and  his  domesticated  animals:  causative  agents,  life  cycles,  hosts, 
modes  of  transmission,  treatment,  and  methods  of  control.  In  alternate 
years  Zoology  70  is  a  continuation  of  Zoology  69,  dealing  with  parasitic 
forms  of  worms  higher  than  the  nematodes,  and  of  the  Arthropoda;  in- 
cludes methods  of  preparing  slides  for  study  of  parasitic  forms.  The  follow- 
ing year  particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  phyla  Coelenterata,  Anne- 
lida, Mollusca,  Arthropoda,  and  Echinodermata;  lesser  phyla  are  briefly 
considered.  Phylogeny,  evolutionary  trends,  and  comparative  morphology 
are  stressed. 
1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Traver. 
For  69,  10:00-10:50  W.;  10:00-11:50  M.  F.     For  70,  by  arrangement. 

75.  (I)  76.  (11)  Vertebrate  Embryology. — The  study  of  verte- 
brate embryology  generally  assumes  a  knowledge  of  comparative  vertebrate 
anatomy.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  development  of  representative 
animals,  special  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  amphibian,  the  bird,  and  the 
mammal.  General  embryological  principles  are  stressed  throughout,  and 
appropriate  introductions  are  given  to  the  endocrines  of  reproduction  and 
to  experimental  embryology.  The  work  is  arranged  to  run  through  the 
year.  Students  may  elect  Course  75  without  continuing  Course  76,  but 
may  not  elect  Course  76  without  having  had  Course  75  or  its  equivalent. 
1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Woodside. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

80.  (II)  Ornithology  (1944-45). — Alternates  with  Course  82.  The 
birds    of    the    northeastern    United    States,    including    a    study    of    the 
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morphology,  taxonomy,  ecology,  arid  zoogeography  of  the  more  common 
forms.  Field  trips  and  museum-laboratory  work  are  required.  The  course 
is  required  of  students  in  wildlife  management  and  recreational  leadership. 
A  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  is  advised. 

1   class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Th.;  3:00-4:50  Tu.  W.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

82.  (II)  Vertebrate  Zoology  (1945-46). — Alternates  with  Course 
80.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  vertebrate  fauna  of 
New  England,  including  studies  on  identification,  ecology,  life  history  and 
distribution.  The  course  is  required  of  students  in  wildlife  management 
and  is  recommended  for  students  specializing  in  zoology  and  recreational 
leadership.  A  knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  is  advised. 
1   class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.;  10:00-11:50  Tu.,  3:00-4:50  F.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

8  5.  (I)  Classes  of  Arthropods  Other  Than  Insects. — ^Arthro- 
pods are  studied  from  the  phylogenetic  standpoint,  with  special  reference 
to  their  relationship  to  the  origin  and  evolution  of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.;  2:00-3:50  Th.   Professor  Crampton. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

86.  (II)  Fisheries  Management  (1944-45). — A  course  for  those 
students  intending  to  pursue  wildlife  conservation  as  a  profession,  and  of 
primary  importance  to  those  specializing  in  wildlife  management.  The 
life  histories  of  game  and  forage  species,  and  the  ecology  of  ponds  and 
streams  will  be  reviewed.  Principles  of  fish  culture  and  the  management 
of  public  waters  for  fishing  purposes  will  be  emphasized.  Students  should 
have  a  background  of  zoology,  vertebrate  zoology,  ecology,  (Entomol- 
ogy 79),  and  wildlife  conservation.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-4:30  Tu.                                     Mr.  Bartlett. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Zoology. — Qualified  graduate 
students  and  seniors  who  have  met  departmental  requirements  for  spe- 
cialization in  the  field  of  zoology  may  arrange  for  work  on  a  special 
problem  in  zoology. 

Credit,  3. 
The  Department. 

BIOLOGICAL  FIELD  STUDIES 
Professor  Vinal 

51.  (I)  52,  (II)  Biological  Field  Studies. — Course  51  is  devoted  to 
field  studies  with  fall  flowers,  trees  in  winter,  wood  specimens,  evergreens 
and  the  making  of  terraria.  Course  52  deals  with  topography,  glaciers, 
minerals,  birds,  and  spring  flowers  with  special  emphasis  on  methods,  skills. 
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and    techniques   of   leadership    in   nature   education.      These    courses    are 
required  of  students  speciaUzing  in  recreational  leadership. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  field  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Vinal. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Public  Relations  in  Nature  Recreation. — For 
juniors  and  seniors  specializing  in  recreational  leadership;  others  may  elect 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor.  A  course  in  public  contacts 
designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  student  the  natural  history  back- 
ground with  which  one  must  be  familiar  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  public 
work.  Topography,  water  ways,  natural  areas  in  relation  to  community 
planning,  and  nature  recreation  are  some  of  the  factors  to  be  considered. 
Each  student  will  be  expected  to  make  a  survey  of  his  home  town. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Vinal. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Advanced  Biological  Field  Studies. — Course  71 
is  devoted  to  field  studies  with  bog  plants,  salt  water  aquaria,  shell  fish, 
nature  photography,  lantern  sUdes.  Course  72  deals  with  weather,  mam- 
mals, amphibia,  reptiles,  ornamental  plants. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  field  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Vinal. 

73.  (I)  74.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Natural  Science. — For 
juniors  and  seniors  specializing  in  recreational  leadership. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                        Professor  Vinal. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  1944 

January  27,   1944 


BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE   (B.L.A.) 

HoLMAN,  Frances  Elizabeth  ......  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE   (B.S.) 

Arnold,    William    Edmund     ......  Lunenburg 

Aroian,   Haig    .........  Oxford 

August.  Priscilla  Ethel  .......  Northampton 

AzoFF,    Shirley   Anne      .......  Chestnut  Hill 

Bolton,   Marjorie   Lois   .......  Greenfield 

Cohen,   James   David        .......  Chelsea 

Devaney,  Thomas  Eugene West  Medford 

Goldman,    Melvin    Irving Mattapan 

Haughey,  Mary  Katherine Pittsfield 

Keefe,  Robert  LeRoy,  Jr Wilbraham 

KoRiTZ,  Seymour   Benjamin    .         .         .         .         .         .  Dorchester 

Leavitt,  Stephen  Bartlett New  Bedford 

Leone,   Paul   Vincent      .......  Lawrence 

LoGOTHETis,    Clearhos      .......  Velos,  Greece 

Maguire,   Alice    Kathleen      ......  Westfield 

Markowitz,  Solomon  Harry  ......  Pittsfield 

MoRiARTY,    Thomas    Francis     ......  Holyoke 

Nahil,   Fred   Joseph  .......  Lawrence 

Peterson,   Helen   Phyllis        ......  Duxbury 

RosoFF,  Ruth  .........  Springfield 

Ryan,  Avis  Mary      ........  Northampton 

Saltzman,  Irving  Jackson        ......  Dorchester 

Starvish,  Chester  Ralph         ......  East   Taunton 

Sullivan,  Anna  Elizabeth     ......  Amherst 

Wasserman,  Beatrice        .......  Mattapan 

Williams,    Laura Peabody 

Woodworth,   Ruth  Elaine     ......  Lynn 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS   (B.A. 

Deane,  Margaret  Cecelia 
DoBRUsiN,  H.   Manuel 
Donnelly,  Helen  Elizabeth 
Eigner,  Charlotte  Sylvia 
Glagovsky,  Helen   . 
Howarth,  Ruth  Emma 
Kaizer,  Charlotte  . 
Kerlin,  Libby  Janet 
McNamara,  Edna   Ann 
Rossman,    Sylvia 
Turner,   Mildred   Nancy 


Whitinsville 

Lynn 

Brookfield 

Swampscott 

Haverhill 

Warren  Point,  N.  J. 

Roxbury 

Spencer 

Brookfield 

Lynn 

Greenfield 


May  21,   1944 


DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY   (Ph.D.) 

Fitzpatrick,  William  Henry  ......  Amherst 

Tischer,    Robert    George  ......  Amherst 
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MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  (M.S.) 


Bartlett,  Herbert  Franklin 
DuBORD,  Celeste  Margaret 
EcK,  Thomas  Woodrow   . 
EwiNG,   Charles   Kingsbury 
Mitchell,  Carl   Allen   . 
Perkins,  Margaret  Kingsley 
Thornton,  Erly  Joseph  . 
Woodward,   Rubie   Alfreda 


West  Springfield 
New  Bedford 
Amherst 
Framingham 
North  Agawam 
Northampton 
Normal,  Ala. 
Gardner 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 


Aldrich,  Francis  William 
Arnold,    Mabel 
Atkinson,   Elizabeth   Jane 
Beary,  Josephine  Anne 
Bemis,  Barbara  Jean 
Bengle,  Armond  Louis,  J 
Berman,  Marcia  Judith 
Bornstein,  Norman  M. 
Burgess,  Jean  Audrey 
Burke,  Barbara  Phyllis 
Butler,   Mary   Gladys 
Capen,   Catherine   . 
Clapp,  Elmer  Everett,  Jr. 
Colbukn,   Dorothy  Ruth 
Cowles,   Marjorie   Esther 
Crowther,  Barbara  Louise 
DicKERMAN,  John  Melville 
Dudley,  Eleanor   Marguerite 
Fallon,   Theresa 
FiLios,  Lee  Elda 
Fisher,  Myron  Wolf 
Gold,   Seymour 
Gosling,   Louise   Pearl 
Groesbeck,   Shirley   Sunderland 
Grossman,   George    . 
Gunther,  Marjorie   Jean 
Hart,  William  James,  Jr. 
Hauck,   Marie   Catherine 
Hibbard,  Wallace  Oxley 
Hodgess,  Ruth  Alice 
Hollis,  Raymond  Howard 
Hosmer,  Douglas  Williams 
Jeffway,  Rosemary  Grace 
Jordan,  Elizabeth  Miriam 
JosT,  Frank  Edgar  . 
Keedy,  Anna  Mary  . 
KisiEL,  Stanley  Timothy 
LaPlante,  Albert  Aurelius,  Jr. 
Lawrence,  Lucille  . 
LeClair,    Virginia    May 
Lee,  Dorothy  Florence 
Lee,  Elisabeth  Virginia 
LeMay,  Miriam 
Leonowicz,  Victor  Anthony 
Lincoln,  Anne  Louise 
McCarthy,  Elizabeth  Marie 
MacDougall,  Allister  Francis,  Jr 
McIntyre,  Elizabeth  Barbara 
Maraspin,  Dorothy  Lothrop  . 
March,   Richard   Pell 
Marsden,  Elizabeth  Bartlett 


(B.S.) 

Westfield 

Northampton 

Springfield 

Whitman 

Spencer 

Indian  Orchard 

Roxbury 

Brookline 

Brockton 

Forestdale 

Leominster 

Stoughton 

Leeds 

West  Springfield 

Amherst 

Wellesley  Hills 

Spencer 

Northampton 

Bridgewater 

Westfield 

Winthrop 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

Lawrence 

Pittsfield 

Dracut 

Holyoke 

West  Springfield 

North  Hadley 

Maynard 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Easthampton 

Dalton 

Pt.  Washington,  N.  Y. 

Amherst 

South  Hadley  Falls 

Auburndale 

Springfield 

Gardner 

Greenfield 

Shelton,  Conn. 

Ayer 

Whitman 

Halifax 

West  Newton 

Concord 

Longmeadow 

Barnstable 

Medford 

Mansfield 
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Mason,  Shirley  Gertrude Auburn 

MiEHLKE,  Roberta  Margaret  ......  Clinton 

Monroe,  Robert  Adams  .         ." Weymouth 

Nestle,   Dorothy      ........  Amherst 

Nichols,  Irving  Eaton    .......  Dedham 

O'CoNNELL,  Shirley  Arlene  ......  Millers  Falls 

Peck,  Dorothy  Ellen     .......  Shelburne 

Perkins,  ^Aileen   Boyer   .......  Acushnet 

Putala,   Edward    John     .......  Turners   Falls 

Reed,  Marjory  Bernice  .......  Chicopee 

Sheldon,  Doris  Jeanette         ......  West  Springfield 

Sherman,  Edith  .........  Chatham 

Skogsberg,  Paul  Lester*  ......  Worcester 

Slack,    Cornelius   William      ......  Amherst 

Smith,  Thirza  Moulton  .......  Dorchester 

Sperry,  Ruth  Catherine         ......  Springfield 

Stewart,  Robert   Morrison     ......  Winthrop 

Teot,  Arthur  Stafford  .......  Pittsfield 

Thayer,  Barbara    Cushing      ......  Groton 

Thayer,  Kasha    Vallentine    .         ...         .         .         .  Amherst 

TiLTON,  Elizabeth  Dike  .......  Woburn 

ToLMAN,  Thomas  Jones  .......  Norwell 

Watson,  Marjorie  Arline       ......  Westboro 

Whitcomb,  Marian   Eloise        ......  Worcester 

Wilson,  Mark  Curtis       .......  Ware 

ZiEGENGEiST,  Margarete   .......  Northampton 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS   (B.A.) 

Baird,  Barbara  Elizabeth        ......  Ludlow 

Barber,  Eleanor  L.  .......  Melrose 

Bell,  Pauline  Willett Cheshire 

Bousquet,  Annette  Irene       ......  Springfield 

BoYDEN,  Sally  Cary  .......  Marblehead 

Bradford,  Priscilla Orange 

Clapp,  Elisabeth  Shirley        ......  South  Deerfield 

Deacon,  Norma   Mae Northampton 

Edinburg,  Golda  Marion  ......  Worcester 

FitzPatrick,    Lloyd    Samuel     ......  Wakefield 

Foley,  John  Francis         .......  Fall  River 

Gore,  Margaret  Mary     .......  Florence 

Greenfield,  Edna     .  .  .  '       .  .  .         .  .  Ware 

Huban,  Elizabeth  Marie         ......  Pittsfield 

JuDD,    Frances    Marion    .......  Springfield 

Keough,  Marjolaine  Anne     ......  Holyoke 

Leete,  Cynthia  Norton BriarclifF  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Lincoln,   Edith   Appel    .......  Taunton 

Markert,    Ruth    Anna    .......  Amherst 

Moriarty,   Jane   Viva Chicopee  Falls 

Murray,   Helen   Dorothy Florence 

Nelson,     Shirley     ........  Sharon 

QuiNN,  Mary  Winifred Pittsfield 

Smith,  Helen    Elizabeth Royalston 

Symonds,  Ruth  Carolyn Worcester 

Treml,  Martha  Abbott Turners  Falls 

Young,   Robert    Lewis Worcester 


As  of  the  Class  of   1941 


STUDENT  REGISTRATION 

1944-45 


Superior  figures  indicate: 


1  Enrolled  during  academic  year   1943-44 
-Enrolled  in  Summer  Semester  1944 
3  Enrolled  during  first  semester   1944-45 


Arnold,  Stuart  A. ,2  Education 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Bartlett,  Herbert  F.,1   Education  . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Beauregard,  Erving   E.,1   History     . 

A.B.,   University   of   Chicago 
Becker,  William  B.,1  ^  Entomology  . 

B.S.,  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Brandt,  Allan   A. ,3  .... 

B.A.,  Amherst   College 
Bristol,  Gilbert  D.,  12  3  Education 

B.V.A.,   Massachusetts    State   College 
Blair,   Mildred   A.,^  .... 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 
Broumand-Nejad,    Hoemoz,^    Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Teheran 
Brown,  Barbara,<5  Bacteriology 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Bullard,  Lawrence,!   Education 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Buckmaster,    Mary    L.,^    Bacteriology 

B.S.,  Akron  University 
BuRNHAM,    Helen    S.^      . 

A.B.,  Tufts  College 
Claffey,   Francis   J,-^    Botany   . 

B.A.,  University  of  Maine 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Claver,   George   C.,'^   Chemistry 

A.B.,  Hope  College 
Connors,   Mary   M.,2   Education 

B.S.,  North  Adams  State  Teachers  College 
Crowley,   Leo   V.l    ..... 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Daley,  Joseph  A.,1  Education  . 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
deGuggenberg,   NicHOLO.l    Food   Technology 

DR.  AGR.  science,  Royal  University  of  Florence 
Dubord,  Celeste  M.^  -^  Food  Technology  . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
EcK,  Thomas  W.,1  Physical  Education 

A.B.,   Colgate  University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Edwards,  Pauline  E.,^  Food  Technology  . 

B.S.,  Florida  State  College  for  Women 
Esselen,    Katherine    L.l  3        . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
EwiNG,   Charles   K.,1    Bacteriology    . 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 


Italy 


Dighton 

West  Springfield 
Bondsville 
North  Amherst 

Amherst 
Hatfield 
Amherst 
Springfield 
Springfield 
N.  Dartmouth 
Akron,  Ohio 
Leominster 
S.  Hadley  Falls 

Fountain  City,  Term. 

Lee 

Amherst 

Lawrence 

Seattle,  Washington 

New  Bedford 

Amherst 

Plant  City,  Florida 

Amherst 

Amherst 
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EwiNG,  Marie  A.,l  Food  Technology  . 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia 
FiLios,  Angela  M.,  l  ^  3  Pogj^  Technology  . 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
FiTZPATRiCK,  William  H.,^  Food  Technology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  PH.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Frye,    Florence,^    Education    . 

B.S.,  Boston  University 
Fuller,  Evelyn  M.,^  Home  Economics     . 

B.S.,  University  of  Vermont 
GowDEY,  Kathleen  M.,1  .... 

B.S.,  Sargent  College 
Haley,  Louise  M.,1  Education  . 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Hanan,  Alice  L.,2  Education  . 

A.B.,  College  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms 
HoLMAN,  F.  Elizabeth,!  Landscape  Architecture 

B.S.,  Kansas  State  College 

B.L.A.,  Massachusetts   State   College 
Hosford,   Ralph^     .... 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Amherst  College 
Keough,  Marjolaine   A.,3  Education 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
KoRiTZ,  Seymour   B.,1 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
KuHN,   Marion, 1  2   Chemistry    . 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lane,  Florence  M.,l  ^  Bacteriology  . 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Lanson,    Raino    K.,1  3    Education 

B.V.A.,  Massachusetts   State  College 
Lawler,  Katherine  M.,3  Food  Technology 

B.S.,  Simmons  College 
Lesniak,  Jennie  B.,1  Education 

B.S.E.,    "Westfield    State    Teachers    College 
Martin,    Margaret,^    Education 

B.S.,    Boston    University 
McConnell,  John  E.  W.,l  2  3  ipood  Technology 

B.S.,  Queen's  University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
McKey,    Beula    V.,13'       . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois 
Mitchell,   Carl    A.,1    Chemistry 

B.A.,  Atlantic  Union  College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
MoGGio,  Ida  C.,^   Education 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Morse,  Roy  E.,1  Food   Technology   . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Morse,  Seavey  C.,^  Education  . 

B.S.,  St.  Lawrence  University'' 
MoRiARiTY,  Thomas  F.,3  Education   . 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Oakes,  Frederick  B.,2  3  Education  . 

A.B.,  Tufts  College 
Oliver,    Clifford,1  3    Education 

A.B.,  Bates  College 
OwERS,  Robert  H.,^   Education 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Parkinson,  Leonard  R.,1  3  j:ood  Technology 

B.S.,  University  of  New   Hampshire 
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Amherst 

Woronoco 

Amherst 

S.  Hadley  Falls 

Chester  Depot,  Vt. 

Amherst 

Chester 

Holyoke 

Leavenworth,  Kansas 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

Dorchester 

Southampton 

Gloucester 

Worcester 

Greenfield 

Westfield 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Amherst 
N.  Agawam 

Chicopee  Falls 

Amherst 

Brookfield 

Holyoke 

Turners  Falls 

Amherst 

Ashfield 

Amherst 
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Perkins,    Margaret    K.,1    Floriculture 

A.B.,    Smith    College 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Powers,  John^,  Food  Technology 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
PozzANi,  Urbano  C,  1  ^  Chemistry  . 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Raymond,  Shirley  A.,^  Psychology  . 

B.A.,  Smith  College 
Rogers,  Charles  J.,*^  Food  Technology 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Rosenthal,  Judith,^  Agricultural  Economics 

B.A.,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Saltzman,   Irving   J.,1   Psychology   . 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Snow,   Ernest    A,l  ^    Chemistry 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Harvard  University 
Snow,  Samuel  P.,^  .... 

B.S.,    B.L.A.,    Massachusetts    State    College 
Spear,  Ethel  B,l   Education 

B.S.,  Simmons  College 
Starkus,    Elizabeth,!        .... 

B.A.,  Smith  College 
Sturtevant,  Jack,1  Education  . 

B.V.A.,   Massachusetts    State   College 
Thornton,  Ester  W.,^     .... 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Mt.  Holyoke  College 
Thornton,  Joseph  E.,l  Poultry 

B.S.,  Tuskegee  Institute 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Thornton,  Henry  S.,l  History 

B.A.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Thottungal,  Abraham  J.,-  ■^  Agronomy  . 

B.A.,  University  of  Madras 

B.D.,   McCormick   Theological   Seminary 

S.T.M.,  Hartford  Seminary  Foundation 
Tischer,  Robert  G.,^  Food  Technology     . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Louisiana  State  University 

PH.D.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Turner,  Earl  A.,^  Education  . 

A.B.,  Amherst  College 
Varley,  Elma  K.,1  Education  . 

A.B.,  Connecticut  College  for  Women 
Walker,  Courtney  E.,3   Poultry 

B.S.,  Langston  University 
Walls,  James  A.,1  ^  Dairy  Industry  . 

B.S.,  Tuskegee  Institute 
Weir,   Clara   E.,^     .... 

B.H.S.,  Toronto  University 

M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Wescott,  Gladys  L.,1  Agricultural  Economics 

B.A.,  University  of  Iowa 
Wertz,  Anne  W.,1  Food  Technology 

B.A.,  Connecticut  College  for  Women 
Wheeler,  Elizabeth  K.,l  ^  Home  Economics 

B.A.,  Wayne  University 
White,  Carol  H.,3 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 
Woodward,  Rubie  A..^  Food  Technology  . 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Massachusetts  State  College 


Northampton 

Amherst 

West  Springfield 

Northampton 

Medway 

Amherst 

Dorchester 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Amherst 

Northampton 

Middleboro 

Amherst 

Normal,  Alabama 

Amherst 
Travancore,  India 

Amherst 

Holyoke 

Amherst 

Fallis,  Oklahoma 

Tuskegee,  Alabama 

Amherst 

Amherst 
Amherst 

Detroit,  Michigan 
Wakefield 
Gardner 
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SUMMARY  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Men     Women      Total 


Enrolled  during  academic  year   1943-44  . 
Enrolled  in  Summer  Semester   1944 
Enrolled  during  first  semester   1944-4J     . 


Total   excluding   duplications 


Name 

Abelein,    Jean    Esther    .     . 
Aldrich,  Virginia  Anne  .     . 
Allen,    Elliot    Robert    .     . 
Alpert,  Beatrice  Shevy  .     . 
Andersen,   Patricia   Ramsey 
Applebaum,  Cyril  Louis  .     . 
Bates,  Elizabeth  Ann      .     . 
Beach,    Dorothea    .... 
Bigelow,  Barbara  Anne  .     . 
Bigelow,  Ruth  Eleanor  .     . 
Bird,  Barbara   Helen   .     .     . 
Boles,   Phyllis   Gertrude 
Boyd,   Grace   Elizabeth    .     . 
Brown,   Anne   Howells   . 
Brownell,    Marjorie    Helen 
Bryant,   Eleanor   Sarah 
Caraganis,  Natalie  Hayward 
Carlson,  Shirley  Marie 
Carney,    Mary    Ann    . 
Case,    Marian    Eleanor 
Chaput,   Lucille   Olive 
Chin,   Goon    Lee      .     . 
Clark,  Virginia  Ann  . 
Cohen,    Shirley        .     . 
Cohen,  Thelma  Fay    . 
Collins,   Barbara  Hester 
Damon,  Marilyn  Hadley 


Decker,  Jean  Norma  . 
Dellea,  Catherine  Teresa  . 


Ewing,  Ruth  Janet 


Fay,  Anne  Rosamond  .     .     . 
Finn,  Hannah  Theresa  .     . 

Gibbs,  Margaret  Joyce 
GiLLOTTi,  Frances  Josephine 
Glagovsky,  Barbara  Doris  . 
Goehring,  Walter  Richard 
GooDCHiLD,  Carol  .... 
Grant,  Rose  Elizabeth  .  . 
Griffiths,  Mildred  Cathella 

Herrick,   Muriel  C.     .     .     . 

HiBBARD,    LeONA    MaRY  .       . 

Huff,  Marjorie  Phyllis  .     . 

Hurd,    Virginia 

Hyatt,  Phyllis  Louise     .     . 


CLASS  OF  1945 


Home  Town 

Holyoke 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Dorchester 

Marblehead 

Worcester 

Northboro 

Milton 

Reading   . 

Marshfield 

Bolton 

Adams 

Mattapoisett 

South  Lancaster 

Dracut     . 

Worcester 

Athol 

Springfield 

Holyoke 

Boston 

Dalton     . 

Holyoke 

Worcester 

Natick     . 

Fall   River 


Dalton     . 

Great  Barrington 

Easthampton 

South  Hadley  Falls 
Amherst 


Huntington 

Danbury,  Conn 

Haverhill 

Holyoke  . 

Springfield 

Greenfield 

Braintree 

Pittsfield 
Northampton 


Lunenburg    . 
Amherst  .... 
Briarcliff   Manor,   N.   Y. 


28 

23 

51 

9 

7 

16 

18 

15 

33 

42 


37 


79 


College  Address 

North  College 

Kappa    Alpha    Theta 

5  89    North  Pleasant   Street 

Sigma  Iota 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

25   Nutting  Avenue 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

Draper  Hall 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

20  Allen  Street 

Draper  Hall 

Pi   Beta  Phi 

North   College 

Pi  Beta  Phi 

20   Allen  Street 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Pi  Beta  Phi 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Chi  Omega 

President's  House 

Chi  Omega 

Sigma  Iota 

Sigma  Iota 

Chi  Omega 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

Chi  Omega 

401  North  Pleasant  Street 

Chi  Omega 

462  Main  Street 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Draper  Hall 

3  6  Nutting  Avenue 

Sigma  Iota 

Inwood 

Draper  Hall 

Chi  Omega 

Sigma   Kappa 

North  College 
2  Massasoit  Ave., 
Northampton 

North  College 
Adams  House 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
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Name 

Jacob,    Betsy 

Jennings,  Patricia  .  .  . 
Julian,  Donald  Benjamin 

Kane,  Ellen  Joan  .  .  . 
Kelton,  Diane  Elizabeth 
Kenyon,  V.  Patricia  .  . 
KiTSON,  Ruth  Ada  .  .  . 
KuNCES,  Joseph  Charles 

Laitinen,  Sally  Miriam  . 
LaPlante,  Virginia  Eva  . 

LiTZ,  Lois  Edith  .  .  . 
Lyman,  Rachel  Gertrude 


Mador,  Sheldon  A.  .     .     . 
Martin,  Mary  Hilda  .     . 
McKemmie,   Louise   Hilda 
Mears,  Virginia  Arlene  . 
Merritt,  Frances  Marguerite 
Miller,   Marilyn 
Milner,   Mary  Alice   .     . 
Monroe,  Eleanor  Frances 
Moore,  Allison  Hamlin  . 
MoRLOCK,  Pauline  Kinsley 
Murray,  Ruth  Jean     .     . 


Newell,  Nancy  .... 
Nixon,  Dorothea  Mae     . 

Ogden,  Margaret  Gray    . 


Pennington,  Norma  Eileen 
Petersen,  Helen  Christine 
PoLLEY,  Myrtle  Holmes  .     . 
PuLLEN,  Barbara  Louise  .     . 
PusHEE,  George  Frederick,  Jr. 


Rice,  Mary  Virginia     .     . 
Richards,  Dorothy  Louise 
RiMBACH,  Carolyn  Frances 
Roberts,  Doris  Helen 
Robinson,  Natalie       .     . 
RowE,  Alma  Elizabeth    . 


Saver,  Barbara  Charlotte 
Sayles,  Isabelle  Carolyn 
Scheuneman,   Irmarie 
Sellew,  Mary  Frances     . 
Strong,  Madge  Irene  .     . 
Sullivan,  Marie  Nancy  . 

Thomas,  Helen  Margaret 
Thomas,  Jean  Burgess 
Tripp,  Virginia  Ruth  .     . 


Walsh,  Rosemary  Brenda 
Washburn,  Betty  Frances 
West,  Frederick  James     . 
Whitney,  Ethel  Blanche 
WiEsiNG,    Shirley      .     .     . 

WiNBERG,    WiLMA    CaROLYN 

WoLoziN,  Pearl  .... 
Zahner,  Henry  Richards 


Home  Town  College  Address 

Williamstown    ....  Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Somers,  Conn Adams  House 

Amherst 40  Farview  Way- 
Worcester     Pi  Beta  Phi 

Holden Draper  Hall 

Westfield Sigma  Kappa 

Easthampton     ....  Draper  Hall 

Middleboro        ....  Thatcher  Hall 

Gardner North  College 

Williamstown         .     .     .  North  College 

Monson Chi  Omega 

Greenfield North  College 

Springfield 389  North  Pleasant  Street 

South  Hadley  Falls     .     .  328  Lincoln  Avenue 

South   Amherst      .     .     ,  Middle  Street 

Milton Adams  House 

West   Springfield   ...  Pi  Beta  Phi 

Southbridge       .     .     .     .  Q.  T.  V. 

Rochdale Pi  Beta  Phi 

Dover Pi  Beta  Phi 

Stoneham Pi  Beta  Phi 

Winchendon      ....  Lambda   Chi  Alpha 

Rowley Pi  Beta  Phi 

Wilbraham Sigma  Kappa 

Westford North  College 

Acoaxet Chi  Omega 

Longmeadow     ....  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

South  Braintree     .     .     .  Chi  Omega 

Southbridge       ....  North  College 

Andover Pi  Beta  Phi 

Amherst 1147  North  Pleasant  Street 

Amherst 104  Northampton  Road 

Worcester North  College 

Sterling  Junction  .     .     .  Draper  Hall 

Springfield Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Lawrence Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Berlin Pi  Beta  Phi 

Lawrence Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Pittsfield North  College 

Leominster North  College 

Middletown,   Conn.    .     .  North  College 

Chathamport    ....  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

North  Adams  ....  Chi  Omega 

Longmeadow     ....  North  College 

Middleboro Draper  Hall 

Westport Stockbridge  House 

Westfield 328  Lincoln  Avenue 

Montgomery      ....  North  College 

Amherst 12    Sunset   Court 

Westminster      ....  Pi  Beta  Phi 

Holyoke North  College 

Waltham Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Gloucester Sigma   Iota 

Groton 30  North  Hadley  Road 
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Name 

Andrew,   Marjorie   Louise 
Andrews,  Nancy  Ellen 
Atwood,  Betsey  Francis 


Banister,  Lois  Ann  . 
Barron,  Ruth  Irma  . 
Befu,  YosmRO  ,  .  . 
Bemis,  Janet  Campbell 
Beurman,  Lois  Davis  , 
Blair,  Sylvia  Richardson 
Blalock,  Jack  Roberts 
Brett,  Marjorie  Louise 
Brown,  Margaret  Mary 


Calvert,  Lorna  .  .  . 
Carr,  Barbara  May 
Chaletzky,  Charlotte 
Chaves,  Shirley  Annette 
Clapp,  Faith  .... 
Corson,  Margo  Shorey 
Cosmos,  Ethel  .  .  . 
Cross,  Barbara  Elaine 
CuLLiNAN,  Daphne  Dorothy 

Decatur,  Beatrice  Joanne 
Delevoryas,  John  Basil  . 
DiToNNO,  Frank  Alfred 
Dorgan,  Cornelia  Winifred 
Dresser,   Faith   Hewes 


Edmunds,  Ruth  Ina 


Felstiner,  Ruth  Mahlia 
Fleming,  Charlotte  Frances 
Flint,  Marjorie  Louise    . 
Frank,   Joseph     .... 
Freelander,  Joanne  Ruth 

Goring,  Albert  Edward,  Jr 

Gould,   Jean 

Graves,   Wilma    .... 
Grayson,  Janet  .... 
Greenberg,   Gloria  Edna 
Greenspan,  Marcia  Audrey 
Griffin,   Phyllis   Marie   . 


Healy,  Claire  Louise  .     . 
Herbits,  Muriel  Harriet 
Hickman,  Marjorie  Lois  . 
Hobart,  Sylvia  Knott     . 


Hodges,  Natalie       .     .     . 
Holland,  Janice  KLatherine 
Honney,  Marie  Catherine 

HOSLEY,    MiRLAM    LuETTA    . 

Hurlock,  Dorothy  Jane 

Ireland,  Mary  Virginia  . 
Jenks,  Marguerite  .  .  . 
Jensen,  Gladys  Christina 
Jillson,  Faith  Elizabeth 
Johnson,  Dorothy  Edna 


CLASS  OF  1946 

Home  Town  College  Address 

Florence Pi   Ijcta  Phi 

.     Overlea,    Md Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

Newtonville       ....  Adams  House 

Groton North  College 

Brockton Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

.     Belmont 449  North  Pleasant  Street 

Chicopee North  College 

Dorchester Sigma  Iota 

Amherst West  Pomeroy   Lane 

Swampscott       ....  Stockbridge  Hall 

Monterey Sigma  Kappa 

.     North  Adams  ....  Pi  Beta  Phi 

.     Amherst 290  North  Pleasant  Street 

•     Worcester Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Lynn        .'...,.  Sigma  Iota 

Swampscott       ....  Sigma  Iota 

Leeds        Sigma  Kappa 

.     New   Bedford   ....  401    North  Pleasant  Street 

Springfield North  College 

Granville  Center   .     .     .  Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Holyoke        Chi  Omega 

Wayland Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

Chicopee  Falls  ....  President's  House 

.     Wakefield Thatcher  Hall 

.     Springfield North  College 

.     Goshen Q.  T.  V. 

.     Pittsfield North  College 

.     Haverhill North  College 

.     Holyoke 5  3  Howard  Street,  Holyoke 

Leicester Pi  Beta  Phi 

.     Mattapan Hillel  Foundation 

.     Worcester     .     ,     .     .     .  Adams  House 

.     Northampton    ....  Thatcher  Hall 

Leominster Butterfield  House 

.     Marblehead        ....  North  College 

.     Amherst 91  Cottage  Street 

.     Mattapan 3  5   McClure  Street 

.     Holyoke        401  North  Pleasant  Street 

Swampscott       ....  Sigma  Kappa 

.     Buzzards   Bay   ....  Pi  Beta  Phi 

Dorchester Sigma  Iota 

Salem Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

.     North  Amherst     .     .     .  971  North  Pleasant  Street 
North  Amherst 

.     Watertown Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

Fairhaven Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Northampton    ....  9  Fairview  Avenue 
Northampton 

.     South  Deerfield     .     .     .  North  College 

.     Marblehead        ....  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

.     Manchester,  Conn.     .     .  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

.     Springfield North  College 

.     Chicopee North  College 

Gardner        Alpha  Tau  Gamma 

.     Worcester Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
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Name 

Johnston,   Frances  Dorothy 

Johnston,  Marion  Elizabeth 


College  Address  Home  Town 

Spencer Chi  Omega 

Westfield,  N.  J.     .     .     .     Kappa  Alpha  Theta 


Kirshen,    Jason Dorchester    . 

Krackhardt,  Marguerite  Elizabeth   West  Berlin 


East  Experiment  Station 
North  College 


LaChance,  Constance  Marie 
Lambert,  Pauline  Marguerite 
Lawson,  Florence  Catherine 
Lekarczyk,  Genevieve  Katherine 
Lent,  Dorothy  Louise     . 
Lerer,   Natalie    .... 
LiNDSEY,  Jeanne  Elizabeth 
London,  Sara  Rebecca     , 

MacCannell,    Jean      .     . 
Mallon,   Janet   .... 
Marshall,  Margaret  Charlotte 
McCarthy,  Marion  Elizabeth 
McHuGH,  Georgia  Alice  .     . 
Melnick,  Florence  Gladys 
Merrill,  Anne  Patterson    . 
Merrill,  Charlotte  Dexter 
Metzler,  Arlene  Althea     . 
MiNKiN,  Sybil  Ruth     .     .     . 
Morton,  Eleanor  Dorothy 

Mroczkowski,    Maryann    Barbara 
Murphy,  Ruth  Grace 


Murray,  Arnold  Howatt 

Nason,  Eleanor  Ruth  . 
NeJame,  Helen  .... 
Novo,  Genevieve  Mary    . 


O'Hagerty,  Margaret  Kathryn 
O'Shea,  Frances  Luise 


Padykula,  Helen  Ann  , 
Papierski,  Doris  Inez  .  , 
Pelissier,  Gertrude  Ann 


Petersen,  Mary  Katharine 


Rafkin,  Shirley  Mae  .     . 
Raison,  Ruth  Eleanor    . 
Resnick,  Laura  May    .     . 
Reynolds,  Ruth  Elizabeth 
Richards,  Roger  George 

RiESER,  Dorothy  Helen  . 
RisLEY,   Edward   Baker     . 
RocKWooD,  Eleanor  Louise 
Rossini,  Rita  Anne     .     . 
Russell,  Lois  Putnam 


ScHiFFER,  Eva       .... 
Schlafman,   Barbara   .     . 
Scott,  Constance  Abbot  . 
Seltzer,  Sara  Rebecca 
Sharp,   Louise   Esther 
Shea,  Geraldine  Marie     . 
Shumway,  Dorothy  Hatch 
Smith,  Barbara  Eileen    . 


Fall    River North  College 

Millbury Pi  Beta  Phi 

Acton  Centre  ....  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Holyoke        Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Maynard 130  Stockbridge  Road 

Lowell Sigma  Iota 

Amherst 26  Mt.  Pleasant 

Brookline 3  5  McClure  Street 

Dedham        Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Wilbraham Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Springfield Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Westfield Butterfield  House 

Methuen Sigma  Kappa 

South  Deerfield     .     .     .  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Worcester     .     .     .     .     .  North  College 

Walpole Pi  Beta  Phi 

Greenfield 406  North  Pleasant  Street 

New  Bedford   .     .     ,     .  3J  McClure  Street 

Northampton    ....  14  Oliver  Street 

Northampton 

New  Bedford   ....  Adams  House 

Florence        91    North   Main  Street 

Florence 

Brockton East  Experiment  Station 

Woburn  .     .     .     .     .     .  Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

North  Adams  ....  North  College 

Lenox Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 


Adams     .     . 
Northampton 

Chicopee    . 

Rutland 

Northampton 


South    Braintree     . 

North  Haven,  Conn 
Feeding   Hills    .     . 
Plymouth 
Northampton    . 
South  Hadley  .     . 


Holyoke 

East  Windsor  HGll,  Corm. 

Gardner 

Holliston 

Swampscott       .... 

Kew  Gardens,  N.  Y.  . 

Haverhill 

Watertown 

Brookline 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Amherst        

East  Springfield     .     .     . 


Alpha  Gamma  Rho 
Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Lamba  Chi  Alpha 

Farm  House 

28  Ridgewood  Terrace 

Northampton 

Chi  Omega 

Q.  T.  V. 

Butterfield  Terrace 
Sigma  Iota 
Adams  House 
24  Nutting  Avenue 

Sigma  Kappa 

800  North  Pleasant  Street 
Alpha  Gamma  Rho 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
North  College 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
3  5  McClure  Street 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
Chi  Omega 
2  54  Lincoln  Avenue 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
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Navte 

Smith,   Caroline      .     .     .  . 

Smith,  Donald  Ladd    .     .  , 
SouTHWicK,  Elizabeth  Stowell 

Spettigue,  Jean  Roberta  . 

Spring,  Shirley  Denise    .  , 

Stadler,  William  Edward  . 

Staltari,  Mary  Anne       .  , 

Steele,  Ruth  Margaret  .  . 

Stowe,  William  Gordon  .  , 

Strome,  Lillian  June      .  . 

SURINER,    GerALDINE    MaRY  . 

SwANsoN,  Robert  Gerald  . 


TiLTON,  Anne      .... 
TiMsoN,  Helen  Eaton 
ToYFAiR,  Irene  Helen 
Traquair,  Hazel  Grace  . 
TuTTLE,  Helen  Margaret 
TuTTLE,  Phyllis  Mary 

Vanasse,  Anne  Elizabeth 


Waldron,   Stephen      .     .     , 
Weissbrod,  Barbara  Lucille 

White,  Ruth  B 

Whitmore,  Carolyn    .     . 
Woodward,  Nancy  Alice 

ZwisLER,   Lucie  Elizabeth 
Zych,  Violet  Alice      .     . 


Home  Town 
West  Springfield 
Barre,    Vt.    .     . 
North    Amherst 
Leominster    . 
North  Agawam 
Holyoke 
Springfield    . 
Norwood 
Concord 
Swampscott 
Northampton    . 
Cranston,  R.  L 


Weston    .     . 
Holliston 
New  Bedford 
Norwood 
Warren    .     . 
Holyoke  . 

Northampton 


Taunton 

Holyoke  .... 
Pittsfield  .  .  . 
Sunderland  .  .  . 
Framingham  Center 

Holyoke 
Chicopee       .     .     . 


College  Address 
Pi  Beta  Phi 
Stockbridge  Hall 
Alpha  Gamma  Rho 
Adams  House 
North  College 
French  Hall 
76  Fearing  Street 
Butterfield    House 
Stockbridge  Hall 
Sigma  Iota 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
25  Nutting  Avenue 

Pi  Beta  Phi 

Adams  House 

Pi  Beta  Phi 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

406  North  Pleasant   Street 

Chi  Omega 

3  5  Washington  Avenue 
Northampton 

179  Lincoln  Avenue 
Draper  Hall 

401    North  Pleasant  Street 
Butterfield  House 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

Pi  Beta  Phi 
Pi  Beta  Phi 


CLASS  OF  1947 


Adriance,  Evelyn  .... 
Almgren,  Ruby  Winifred  . 
Anderson,  Doris  Lou  .  . 
Andrews,  Phyllis  Barbara  . 
Appel,  Pearl  Pauline  .  . 
Archer,  Jeanne  Russell 
AuTHiER,  Sally  Marie       .     . 

Baker,  Anne  Margaret  .     . 

Baker,    Elaine 

Baldwin,  C.  Marguerite  .     . 
Baldwin,  Priscilla  Winslow 
Bangs,  Patricia  Helen     .     . 
Barrett,  Dorothy  Harrington 
Barrows,  Helen  Louise    . 

Bartlett,  Fernand  Edward 
Bass,  Verne  Madeline  .     . 
Bateman,  Carol       .     .     . 
Becker,  Edythe  Ruth 
Bedard,  Marjorie  Claire 
Beitzel,  Barbara  Ann 
Bergeron,  Jeanne  Adele 
Betterman,  Jack  David    . 
Bissonnette,  Gloria  Jean 
Blank,"  Theodore     .     .     . 
Bodine,  Mary  Frances     . 
BoNAZZoLi,  Gloria  Louise 
Bouchard,  Rachel  Jacqueline 


Pelham    . 

Ludlow    . 

Amherst 

Worcester 

Lynn 

Braintree 

Chicopee 

Hanson    . 

Lynn  . 

Harwich  Port 

Harwich  Port 

Framingham 

Amherst 

Stafford  Springs,  Conn 


Adams  House 

328   Lincoln  Avenue 

264   North   Pleasant  Street 

401    North  Pleasant  Street 

Sigma  Iota 

Sigma  Kappa 

Sigma  Kappa 

Adams  House 
Sigma  Iota 
Butterfield  House 
Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
Q.  T.  V. 

15   Fames   Avenue 
Sigma  Kappa 


Amherst Nutrition  Laboratory 

North  Adams  ....  Adams  House 

Worcester Chi  Omega 

Springfield Sigma  Iota 

West   Springfield    .     .     .  Adams  House 

Mechanicsburg,   Pa.    .     .  Adams  House 

Amherst 20  Allen  Street 

Dorchester 417  North  Pleasant  Street 

Indian  Orchard     .     .     .  Sigma    Alpha    Epsilon 

Roxbury 3  88  North  Pleasant  Street 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  .     .     .  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

South    Sudbury      .     .     .  Sigma  Kappa 

Fall    River    .     .     .     .     .  328  Lincoln  Avenue 
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Name 

Bowles,  Agnes  Viola    .     .     . 

BoYAR,  Beatrice 

Brochu,  Lillian  Melissa  .     . 
Brown,  Barbara  Elayne  . 
Buckley,  Bernadette  Frances 
BuELL,  Mildred  Agnes      .     . 
Bullock,  Delight  Ellen 
BuRLEY,  Clarence  A.   .     .     . 
Burroughs,  Helen  Elizabeth 


Cande,  Mary  Alice  .  . 
Carlson,  Evelyn  Frances 
Casper,  Jerome  .... 
Charney,  Sally  Ann  .  . 
Chaves,  Doris  .... 
Clancy,  Jane  Catherine 
Clark,  Amy  Elizabeth  . 
Coffin,  Esther  Mary  .  . 
CoLBURN,  June  .... 
Cole,  Barbara     .... 


Cooper,  Iris  May      .     .     . 
Courchene,  William  Leon 
Crone,  Jean  Frances  .     . 
Cummings,  Jean  Isabel     . 


Daley,  Barbara  Ann  .  . 
Darling,  Leroy  Edson 
Davies,  Nancy  .... 
Derrig,  Catherine  Ann  . 
Deyette,  Joan  Shirley  . 
Donnelly,  Ruth  Byrne  . 
Dower,  Barbara  Gavin  . 
DuBouR,  Ann  Virginia 
Dwyer,  Katherine  Couig 

Edwards,  Deborah  Brooks 

Emerson,  Natalie  .  .  . 
Enright,  Maureen  Anne 
Epstein,  George  .  .  . 
EsTEs,  Howard  Lee  .     . 


Falvey,  James  Edward      .  . 

Fine,  Shirley  Louise    .     .  . 

Fortune,  Elizabeth  Anne  . 

Foster,  Cynthia  Anne     .  . 

Freeman,  Estelle  Iola     .  . 

Gagne,  Elizabeth  Ann    .     . 
Gardner,  Dorothy  Barbara 

Geiger,   Gladys 

Giles,  Lfster  Alsbra,  Jr. 
GiLMAN,  Ruth  Mary  .     .     . 
Glazier,   Orman   Hemenway^ 
Glick,  Ethel  Roslyn  .     .     . 
GoLART,  Virginia  Anne    .     . 
Goldstein,   Esther    Elaine    . 
Goldstein,   Shirley   Hope 
GoLUB,  Arnold  Jason  . 
Graham,  Lesley  May  . 


Home  Town  College  Address 

Beverly Alpha  Tau  Gamma 

Everett Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Great  Barrington  .     .     .  North  College 

Mattapan Sigma  Iota 

Lawrence Adams  House 

Plainfield,   Conn.    .      .     .  Q.  T.  V. 

Pittsfield Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Springfield Thatcher  Hall 

Boxboro Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Dalton Adams  House 

Brockton Adams  House 

Dorchester 3  88  North  Pleasant  Street 

Mattapan Adams  House 

Swampscott       ....  Sigma  Iota 

Springfield Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Montague Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

North  Amherst     ...  Pi  Beta  Phi 

Williamsburg    ....  Sigma  Kappa 

North  Amherst     .     .     .  98  5   North  Pleasant  Street 

North  Amherst 

East    Walpole    ....  Adams  House 

Springfield Thatcher  Hall 

Williamsburg     ....  Sigma  Kappa 

West  Roxbury  ....  Sigma  Kappa 

Natick Adams  House 

North  Brookfield  .     .     .  Clark  Hall 

West  Haven,  Conn.  .     .  Q.  T.  V. 

Monson Adams  House 

Northampton    ....  Alpha  Tau  Gamma 

Grantwood,  N.  J.  .     .     .  Q.  T.  V. 

Wakefield Chi  Omega 

Holyoke 74  High  Street,  Holyoke 

Springfield Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Cambridge Sigma  Kappa 

Bradford Adams  House 

Springfield Sigma  Kappa 

Mattapan Thatcher  Hall 

Windsor c/o  W.  L.  Woodard, 

Leverett 

Chicopee Thatcher  Hall 

Springfield Q.  T.  V. 

Waltham Sigma  Kappa 

Framingham  Center  .     .  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Brookline Sigma  Iota 

Florence Adams  House 

Southbridge       ....  Sigma  Kappa 

Shelburne ■  Sigma  Kappa 

West   Springfield   .     .      .  Thatcher  Hall 

East    Pepperell       .     .     .  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Leverett       ...  .  Leverett 

North  Adams  ....  Sigma  Iota 

Gloucester Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Fall  River Sigma  Iota 

Pittsfield Sigma  Iota 

Dorchester Thatcher   Hall 

Middleboro Adams  House 


1  Candidate  for  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 
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Name 

Graves^  Donna  Alfretta 
Green,  Shirley  Thelma  . 
Gross,  Lydia  Elizabeth    . 

Hall,  Marjorie  Frances 
Hambly,  Natalie  Evelyn 
Hamlin,  Marjorie  Hubbard 
Hansen,  Cecelia  May 
Harcovitz,  Olga   Marion 
Harrington,  Gloria  Marie 
Hattin,  Marjorie  Ruth  . 
Henken,  Ernest  Marvin 
Heyman,  Annette  Helen 

HiMEs,  Janet 

Hittinger,  Annis  Hudson 
Holland,  Virginia  Katherine 
Holly,  Dorothy  Margaret 
HouRAN,  Phyllis  Lucille     . 
Howard,   Barbara   Louise 
HuMASON,  Lenora  Elaine    . 

Jacobs,  Doris  Pearson  .  . 
Jefferson,  Muriel  Frederica 
Jones,  Elaine  Loretta     .     . 

Kapinos,  Emily  Dorothy 

Karas,  Arthur 

Kavanaugh,  Irene  Mary 
Kehl,  Janet  Margaret    .     . 
Kendrick,  Mary  Irene     .     . 
Kettleman,  Natalie    .     .     . 
KiLEY,  Frances   Geraldine  . 

Kline,  Ruth 

Knights,  Margaret  Elizabeth 

La^tless,  Lila  Grace     .     .     . 
Leonowicz,  RoseMarie  Anna 
LoHMANN,  Dorothea  Ann 
Londergan,  Jane  Anne  . 
Love,  Nancy  Beecher 
Lovewell,  Beth  Davis 
Luzzio,  Anthony  Joseph 

Magrane,  Mari-Elizabeth 
Malkiel,   Julian       .     .     . 
Manning,  Jean  Dorothy 
Mannis,  Phyllis  Anne     . 
Marcus,  Pauline  Gloria  . 
Martin,  Doris  Constance 
Maugeri,  Lurline    .     .     . 
McInerny,  Bernice      .     . 
Meiers,  Elinor  Louise 
Miller,  Judith  Carol 
Minahan,  Virginia  Catherine 
Moore,   Shirley   .... 
Morton,  Dorothy  June  . 
Motyka,  Alice  Regina 
MuLSKi,  Marie   Rose     .     . 
Murdy,  Horatio  Williams 


CLASS  OF  1948 

Home  Town 
Amherst 
Chelsea     . 
Northampton 

Shrewsbury 
West  Bridgewater 
Amherst 
Granville 
Millis       . 
Whitman 
North  Scituate 
Everett    . 
Springfield 
Attleboro 
Belmont  . 
Millis       . 
Pittsfield 
Ashburnham 
Pittsfield 
Otis    .     . 

Sterling  . 
Springfield 
Springfield 

Ludlow    . 

Mattapan 

Amherst 

Northfield 

Charlemont 

Revere     . 

Worcester 

Middleboro 

Florence 

Shelburne  Falls 
South  Deerfield 
Holyoke  . 
Springfield  .  . 
Littleton  .  . 
East  Weymouth 
North   Andover 

Holyoke        .     . 
Brookline      .     . 
Merrimac      .     . 
Southbridge 
Brookline 
Springfield    . 
Wakefield     .     . 
Worcester     . 
West   Springfield 
Allston    .     .     . 
Lawrence 

Melrose  Highlands 
Hadley     .     . 
Three  Rivers 
Salem 
North   Dartmouth 


College  Address 

27  East  Pleasant  Street 

Q.  T.  V. 

35  Taylor  Street 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Sigma  Kappa 

Adams  House 

Adams  House 

Q.  T.  V. 

Adams  House 

Pi  Beta  Phi 

2  5   Nutting  Avenue 

Sigma  Iota 

Alpha  Tau  Gamma 

Adams  House 

Q.  T.  V. 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Pi  Beta  Phi 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Alpha  Tau  Gamma 
Adams  House 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

328  Lincoln  Avenue 

Thatcher  Hall 

98  Spring  Street 

IJ  Hallock  Street 

Q.  T.  V. 

401    North  Pleasant  Street 

Alpha  Tau  Gamma 

Sigma  Iota 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
96  Farview  Way 
Adams  House 
Q.  T.  V. 

Alpha  Tau  Gamma 
Adams  House 
Thatcher  Hall 

Kappa  Kappa   Gamma 

388  North  Pleasant  Street 

Adams  House 

Sigma  Kappa 

Sigma  Iota 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Alpha  Gamma  Rho 

Adams  House 

Sigma  Kappa 

Sigma  Iota 

Adams  House 

Pi  Beta  Phi 

Alpha  Tau  Gamma 

Adams  House 

Adams  House 

French  Hall 


NoHL,  Patricia  Anne  .....     Sturbridge Sigma  Kappa 
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Name 

Ofstrock,  Avis  Harriet   . 
O'Keefe,    Constance    . 
Oleaga,  Alice  Pauline    . 
O'Reilly,  Mary  Theresa 

Palmer,  Cecile  Elinor 
Parker,  Helene  Anna  . 
Parker,  Jeanette  Evelyn 
Parsons,  Margaret  .  . 
Pepka,  Lillian  Elizabeth 
Piper,  Marion  Polly  .  . 
PiREs,  Evelyn  Josephine  . 
Pollard,  John  Kingsley  . 
Powers,  Anne  Louise  .  . 
Proctor,  Fern  Auracy     . 

Rachleff,    Edwin    Frank 
Reed,  James  Hodnett  . 
Reinke,  Margaret   .     . 
Riley,  Janice  Patricia 
Rosene,  Lois  Charlotte 
RossMAN,  Irma  Lewis  . 
Rothery,  Constance  Therese 
Rowley,  Donald  Eugene 
Ryan,  MaryAnn  Gertrude 

Scannell,  Barbara  Alice 
Seddon,  Marjorie  Ann     . 
Shapiro,  Beatrice    .     .     . 
Sheinberg,  Hilda  Blanche 
Shukis,  Constance  Helen 
SiLBER,  Leo  Martin       .     . 
Smith,  Dorothea  Grace  . 
Smith,  Dorothy  Shirley 
Smith,  Geraldine  Granger 
Smith,  Robert  Austin 
Smith,  Theresa  Gertrude 
Speer,  Rosemary  Lucia     . 
Stebbins,  Mary  Winifred 
Sternberg,  Harriet  Elaine 


Strazdas,  Veda  Marion 
SwENSoN,  Jean  Mae  . 
Swift,  Sarah  Rodman 


Talmage,  Carol  Willis    .     . 
Tauber,  Walter  Frank  .     . 
Thatcher,   Constance      .     . 
Thatcher,  Helen  Elizabeth 
Thaw,  Ronald  Lawrence     . 

Thomas,  Sophie 

TicHYNO,  Eleanor  Helen    . 
Todd,  Genevieve  Holmes 
TowNSEND,  Audrey  Wilson  . 
TuTTLE,  Virginia  Kelsey 

White,  Frances  Virginia 
Whitney,  Barbara  Ruth  . 
Winer,  Jacqueline  Diana  . 
Wood,  Gloria  Jane  ,  .  . 
Wood,  Phoebe  Ann  .  .  . 
Woodward,  Margaret  Jean 


Home  Town  College  Address 

New  Bedford   ....  Sigma  Iota 

Melrose Adams  House 

Springfield Chi  Omega 

Brockton Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Springfield Q.  T.  V. 

Lawrence Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

West    Bridgewater      .     .  Sigma  Kappa 

Marblehead        ....  Adams  House 

Webster Adams  House 

Framingham      ....  Kappa  Kappa   Gamma 

Kingston Adams  House 

Northampton    ....  Thatcher  Hall 

East  Braintree  ....  Sigma  Kappa 

Lunenburg         ....  Chi  Omega 

Springfield Hillel    Foundation 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   .     .      .  449  North  Pleasant  Street 

State    Line Alpha  Tau  Gamma 

Haverhill Adams  House 

Shrewsbury        ....  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Brookline Q.  T.  V. 

Springfield Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Pittsfield       .....  Draper  Hall 

Amherst 18  Kellogg  Avenue 

Springfield Q.  T.  V. 

North  Adams  ....  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Lynn        Sigma  Iota 

Chelsea Sigma  Iota 

Medway Adams  House 

Springfield Thatcher  Hall 

Dorchester Pi  Beta  Phi 

Boston Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Florence       .     .     .     .     .  Chi  Omega 

Hadley Hadley 

Abington Adams  House 

Hampden Sigma  Kappa 

Deerfield 21  Allen  Street 

Greenfield c/o  Miss  Totman, 

Strong  Street 

North  Andover     .     .     .  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

East    Longmeadow      .     .  Sigma  Kappa 

Hingham Adams  House 

Duxbury 96  Farview  Way 

Springfield Hillel  Foundation 

Athol Pi  Beta  Phi 

West    Dennis    ....  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

Roxbury 38  8  North  Pleasant  Street 

Southbridge       ....  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon 

East    Walpole    ....  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

Worcester Chi  Omega 

Palmer Sigma  Kappa 

Attleboro Alpha  Tau  Gamma 

Upper   Darby,   Pa.     .     .  Kappa   Kappa  Gamma 

Westfield Sigma  Kappa 

Springfield Sigma  Iota 

Holyoke Adams  House 

Amherst 75  North  East  Street 

Northboro Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 
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Name 

WoRTHLEY,  Elmer  George,  Jr.  . 

Wyman,   Marjorie 


Zacks,  Adrienne  Charlotte 


Home  Totvn  College  Address 

Amesbury 179    Lincoln   Avenue 

Rockland Kappa  Kappa  Gamma 

Brookline Sigma  Iota 


Abrahamson,  Israel  Melvin 
Addison,  John  Robert     .     . 
Anderson,  Burton  Richard 
Anderson,  Frederick  Nathaniel 
Andrews,  May  Louise  .     . 
Archibald,   Frances   Sanderson 
Ash,   Romaine      .... 
Avery,  Mary  Elizabeth  . 


Babyok,  Paul  Edward 


Bailey,   Helen   Reed   .     . 
Baines,  Pauline  .... 
Baker,  Marilyn  Margaret 
Bates,  Harriet  Osborn     . 

Bayles,  Jean 

Bazilchuk,   "William     .     . 
Bazol,  Judith  Rachel 
Benson,    Mildred      .     .     . 
Bernstein,  Robert  Leonard 
Better,  Shirley  Elizabeth 
BiLETSKY,  Miriam      .     .     . 
Blake,  Melvin  Nathan  . 
Blakeslee,  Lucille  Frances 
Bloniarz,  Josephine  Gertrude 
Borggaard,  Jean  Lois  .     . 
Borrows,  June  Marie  .     . 
Boski,  Virginia  Kathryn 

Boudreau,  Eleanor  Selma 
Brisset,   Rita   Louise     .     . 
Brouillet,  Barbara  Ann 
Brown,  Barbara  Adele 
Brunner,  Phyllis  Eileen 
BuczoKi,  Lillian  Dorothy 
Buettner,   William   Robert 
BuRicK,  Hazel  Marie  . 


Cady,   Glenna   Gibbs   . 
Cairo,   Martha   Jean   . 
Card,  Ramona     .     .     . 
Carey,  Janet  Elizabeth 
Carey,  Shirley  Jude    . 
Carmichael,  Barbara   Sanford 
Cederberg,  Charlotte  Ann 
Challet,  Lydia  Susan 
Chase,  Maribeth 
Chizinsky,    Walter 
Ciaschini,   Anne  Mary 
CiszEK,  Stella  Frances 
Clancy,  Patricia  Ann 
Cohen,    Beatrice      .     . 
CoMMO,  Claire  Margaret 
Cook,  Constance  Arlene 
Cooley,   Barbara    Jane 
CooLEY,  Phyllis  Lathrop 


CLASS  OF  1948 

Greenfield Thatcher  Hall 

.     Northfield Thatcher  Hall 

.     Wellesley Thatcher  Hall 

Newton    Centre     .     .     .  Thatcher  Hall 

Beverly Adams  House 

Newtonville       ....  Butterfield  House 

South   Swansea       .     .     .  Butterfield  House 

Colrain Butterfield  House 


South  Hadley  ....  11    Washington   Avenue 
South  Hadley 

Elingston Butterfield  House 

New  Bedford   ....  Butterfield  House 

Southbridge       ....  Butterfield  House 

Carlisle Butterfield  House 

South   Dennis    ....  Butterfield  House 

Walpole 30  North  Hadley  Road 

Brookline Butterfield  House 

Worcester Butterfield  House 

Roxbury Thatcher  Hall 

Peabody Butterfield  House 

Mattapan Butterfield  House 

Springfield Thatcher  Hall 

Brattleboro,    Vt.    .     .     .  Adams  House 

Adams Adams  House 

Worcester Butterfield  House 

East  Boston Butterfield  House 

Northampton    .      ,      .      .  43   Kirkland  Avenue, 
Northampton 

Holyoke        Butterfield  House 

Holyoke        Butterfield  House 

Holyoke        288  Linden  Street,  Holyoke 

Ridgewood,   N.   J.      .     .  Butterfield  House 

Cranbury,  N.  J.   .      .     .  Butterfield  House 

Ludlow Adams  House 

Brooklyn,  N.   Y.   .     .     .  Thatcher  Hall 

Englewood,  N.  J.  .     .     .  Adams  House 

Westfield Butterfield  House 

Braintree Butterfield  House 

Holbrook Butterfield  House 

Williamstown    ....  15  Taylor  Street 

Holyoke Adams  House 

Plymouth Butterfield  House 

West    Roxbury      .     .     .  Adams  House 

West    Farms      ....  Butterfield  House 

Winthrop Butterfield  House 

Springfield Thatcher   Hall 

Northampton    ....  Adams  House 

Chicopee 401   North  Pleasant  3treet 

Springfield Butterfield  House 

Holyoke        Butterfield  House 

Auburn Butterfield  House 

Holyoke        Adams  House 

East    Longmeadow      .     .  Butterfield  House 

Pittsfield Butterfield  House 
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Name 

Cooper,  Barbara      

Cotton,  Priscilla  Helen     .     . 
CouGHLiN,  Howard  James,  Jr.  . 

Couture,  Jacqueline  Lorraine 
Crotty,  Ann  Marie  .  .  . 
Curtis,  Roberta  Lillian  .  . 
CusHMAN,  Phyllis  Ann  .  . 
CusHWAY,  Rosamond  Jeannette 
Cynarski,  Jeannette  Ann 

Dahmke,  Theresamae       .     , 


Day,  Marion  Gloria    .     .     . 
Delaney,    Jacqueline 
Diaz,  Marie  Alicia  .... 
Dodge,   Herbert  Winslow    . 
Dover,  Edith  Gurney      .     . 
Dowling,  Elizabeth  Coleman 
Downing,    Evelyn    .... 
DuNA,  Edna  Frances  . 
Duquette,  Alfred  Lorenzo 

Easland,  Laura   Adams    .     . 
Elfman,  Marilyn  Manette 

Ellen,  Paul 

Elliot,  Priscilla  Howe    .     . 

Falby,  Chester  Edward^ 
Falls,  Evelyn  Louise  .     .     . 
Feldman,  William  Allan     . 
Felton,  Carolyn  Jean 
Fisher,   Barbarajune   . 
Flint,  Martha  Maria  . 

FOERSTER,    ElVA    MaRIE    . 

FooTE,  Cynthia  Ann  . 
Fowler,   Donald   Haines 
Francer,  Sydney  Haskell     . 
Freedenberg,  Frances  Elaine 
Freeman,  Robert  George 
Frenette,  Estelle  Marie 
Friedman,  Paula  Isabelle    . 
Fuller,    Margarita        .     .     . 


Galusha,  Elinor  Gertrude  . 

Gerber,  Betty     

Gilbertson,  Elizabeth  Reid 
GiLBOARD,  John   .     .     . 
GiLMORE,  Mary  Ruth  . 
GiRARD,  Marc  Alfred  . 
GoBBi,  Frances  Amelia 
Goldberg,  Howard 
GooDALL,  Elizabeth  Ann 
Goodrich,  Phyllis  Elaine    . 

Gotz,   Eleanor 

Gray,  George  Robert  .     .     . 
Grayson,  Margaret  Ann 
Greenbush,  Isabel  Francis  . 
Gregorowicz,  Myron  Stanley 
Guertin,  Lorraine  Mae  . 

Hamilton,  Patricia  Ann     . 
Handlin,  Elaine  Marian 


Home  Town 
West  Yarmouth 
Haverhill      .     . 
Northampton    . 


Becket 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Cambridge    . 

Northampton 

Adams 


Northampton 


Northboro    .... 
Newton  Centre 
Bayamon,  Puerto  Rico 
Cambridge    .... 


Winchester   . 
Watertown 
Springfield    .     . 
Worcester     . 
New  Bedford   . 

Pittsfield       .     .     . 
Roxbury 
Roxbury 
Buzzards   Bay    . 

West    Berlin      .     . 

West  Medway  .      . 

Lawrence 

Lenox       .... 

Palmer     .... 

Mansfield 

Springfield    . 

Winchester 

Winthrop     .      .     . 

Mattapan 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Monson    .... 

Holyoke        .     .     . 

Worcester 

Cincinnati,  Ohio   . 

Granby    .... 

Springfield    . 

Easthampton 

Lawrence 

Acushnet 

Springfield    . 

Springfield    . 

Brookline 

Cotuit      .... 

Dalton     .     .      .      . 

Chelsea     .... 

Springfield    . 

Amherst 

Adams      .... 

Lawrence 

Sturbridge    . 


College  Address 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
10  Dickinson  Street, 
Northampton 
Adams  House 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Adams  House 
Butterfield  House 

604  Bridge  Road, 
Northampton 
Butterfield  House 
Adams  House 
Butterfield  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
401   North  Pleasant  Street 
Adams  House 
Adams  House 
Thatcher  Hall 

Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield  House 

Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Adams  House 
179  Lincoln  Avenue 
Thatcher  Hall 
Adams  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield   House 

Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield    House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield    House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield   House 
Butterfield    House 
Thatcher  Hall 
99  East  Pleasant  Street 
Adams  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield   House 


Lexington Butterfield    House 

Chelsea Butterfield   House 


1  Candidate  for  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 
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Ndine 

Hatch,  Eleanor  June  .  . 
Hayes,  Elizabeth  .... 
Healy,  Florence  Dorothy  . 
Heaver,  Lillian  .... 
Heffron,  Anne  Mary  .  . 
Hellerman,  Doris  .... 
Henderson,  Helen  Frances 
Hepburn,  John  Grant  . 
Herrmann,  Ruth  Lillian  . 
Hill,  Mary  Therese  .  .  . 
Hinsley,  Eleanor  Jean  .  . 
HoBBS,  Donna  Elaine      .     . 

Hogg,   Isabel 

Honkonen,  Maija  Annabell 
HosMER,  Jean  Marion       .     . 
Humphrey,  Richard  Lawrence 

Hunt,  Janice 

Hyndman,  Barbara  Dorothy 


Ingalls,  June      ... 
Jacobs,  Donald  Stanley 
Jaffe,  Edith  J.   .     .     . 

Jameson,  Helen  Ann 
Januszkiewicz,  Stanley 
Jones,   Lillian  Ruth  . 


Boleslaw 


Kagan,  Thelma  .... 
Kahn,  Allen  Bernard 
Karmilowicz,  Irene  Ruth 

Katz,  Joel 

Kaufman,  Jewel  B.  .  . 
Kelley,  Ida  Marie  .  .  . 
Kennedy,  Doris  May  .  . 
Keough,  Anne  Margaret 
Kidston,  Jean  MacLeod  . 
Kobak,   Elizabeth  Louise 


Krikorian,   Lillian 
KuRLAN,  Lillian  H. 

Lapides,  Miriam   .     . 
LaSalle,  Lois  Marilyn 
Lee,  Mabel  Jean     . 
Lee,  Richard  Henry 
Leonard,  Adeline  Lois 
LiPsiTz,  "Walter  Irving 

MacDonald,  Betty  Louise 
Mangum,  Constance  Marie 
Mann,  Anita  Evelyn  .     . 
Marien,  Jacqueline  Gladys 
Markuson,   Miner   John,   Jr 
Marsh,  Mary  Louise     .     . 
Marten,  Rose-Marie  Alice 
Marulli,  Santa  Mary 
Mastalerz,  John  Walter 
Maxwell,  Betty  Luella  . 
McAfee,  Mary  Martha     . 
McDonough,  Regina  Mary 
McGarr,  Thomas  Joseph  . 
McKinstry,  Mary  Winifred 
McNally,  Alice  Friel 
Melahouris,  Theodora  Basil 
MiLLOR.   Shirley  Jean 


Home  Town  College  Address 

Amherst 2J4  Lincoln  Avenue 

Amherst Pomeroy  Lane 

West   Springfield   .     .     .  Butterfield   House 

East    Walpole    ....  Adams  House 

Holyoke 401  North  Pleasant  Street 

Springfield Adams  House 

Haddonfield,   N.   J.    .     .  Butterfield  House 

Westford Thatcher  Hall 

Easthampton     ....  Adams  House 

Springfield Butterfield  House 

Worcester Adams  House 

Weston 401   North  Pleasant  Street 

Whitman Butterfield   House 

Fitchburg Butterfield   House 

Northfield Adams  House 

Roslindale Thatcher  Hall 

Hopkinton Adams  House 

Springfield Butterfield   House 

Sterling Butterfield   House 

Dorchester Thatcher  Hall 

Boston Butterfield   House 

Monson Adams  House 

Willimansett      ....  Thatcher  Hall 

Ashland        Butterfield   Hotise 

Brookline Adams  House 

Dorchester Thatcher  Hall 

Greenfield Butterfield  House 

Chelsea Thatcher  Hall 

Worcester Butterfield  House 

Framingham      ....  Butterfield  House 

Holyoke Butterfield  House 

Holyoke 95    Pearl   Street,   Holyoke 

Wellesley    Hills      .     .     .  Adams  House 

Fairhaven Butterfield  House 

Methuen Butterfield  House 

Fall   River Butterfield  House 

Greenfield Adams  House 

North  Hadley  ....  North  Hadley 

Greenfield     .     .     .     .     .  Butterfield  House 

Worcester Thatcher  Hall 

Dorchester Adams  House 

Everett Thatcher  Hall 

Whitman Butterfield  House 

Holyoke        Butterfield  House 

Norfolk        Butterfield  House 

Springfield Butterfield  House 

Amherst East  Pleasant  Street 

Becket Adams  House 

Willimansett      ....  Adams  House 

Holyoke Butterfield  House 

Three  Rivers    ....  Thatcher  Hall 

Lynn        Adams  House 

Northfield Adams  House 

Watertown        ....  401   North  Pleasant  Street 

Lowell Thatcher  Hall 

Chicopee  Falls  ....  Butterfield  House 

Holyoke        Butterfield  House 

Boston Butterfield  House 

Blackstone Butterfield  House 
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Name 

Mesnick,  Evelyn  .  .  .  '. 
Mtentka,  Walter  Eugene  . 
Miller,  Mary  Ellen  .  .  . 
MoiR,  LoRANE  Margaret  .  . 
MoLDAW,  Raquel  Isa  .  .  . 
Mulvaney,  Robert  William 
MuRi,  Richard  Louis  .  .  . 
Murphy,  John  Joseph  .  . 
Murray,  Doris  Louise  .     .     . 


Nahlovsky,   Barbara  Marianne 
NoRTHUP,  Alice  Carolyn 


O'Brien,  Mary  Madeleine 
O'Connor,  Leonard  Michael 
Ogren,  Gertrude  Louise 
O'Hare,  Marjorie  Ann 
OjERHOLM,  Betty  Ann 
Olds,  Helen  Cynthia 
Oliveira,  Helen  Marie 
O'Neill,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Orlandella,  Teresa  Marie 
OsBORN,  Mary  Elizabeth 


Peck,  Margaret  Ella  .     . 
Pekich,  Anne  Marie    .     . 
Perkins,  Maynard  Moore 
Pettie,  Foster  Blodgett  . 
Prachnaik,  Dorothy  Phyllis 
Promisel,  Sheldon  Marton 
Provost,  Kenneth  Gerald 
PuLA,  Fred  John     .     .     . 
Pulda,  Rosalyn  .... 


Quirk,  Mary  Gertrude     . 

Rabinowitz,  Janet  Zelda 
Ransom,  Lois  Marie     .     . 
Raphael,  Ruth  Regina    . 
Rappaport,  Mildred     .     . 
Reynolds,  Marilyn  Joanne 
Rheaume,  Jeanne  Cecile 
Richard,  Pauline  Emma  . 
Richards,  Faith  Catherine 
Riddle,  Isabel  Nisbet  , 
Riley,  Mary  Teresa 
Roberts,  Jean  Alice    , 
RoBiTAiLLE,  Charles 
Romano,  Antonetta  Ella 
Rose,  George  Everett 
Russell,  Ruth  Lois 


Sacks,  Melvin  Everett 
Sanderson,  Neal  Bruce 
San  Soucie,  Robert  Louis 
Scheuneman,  Maydee  Rahm 

SCHIFF,    FlORINE    .       .       . 

Schneider,  Phyllis  Annette 
Sedgwick,  Luella  Doris    . 

SeLLEW,    liELEN    TeRESE       . 

Semon,  Jean  Patricia  .  . 
Shaponik,  Abraham  Max 
Shea,  Ruth  Cullen  .  . 
Shepard,  Herbert  Ernest 


Home  Town  College  Address 

Gloucester Butterfield  House 

Amherst        .  '  .      .      .     .  704    Main   Street 

Springfield Adams  House 

North  Adams   ....  Butterfield  House 

Boston Butterfield  House 

Ware        Thatcher  Hall 

Fraraingham      ....  Thatcher  Hall 

Holyoke Thatcher  Hall 

Northboro Adams  House 

Springfield Butterfield  House 

Williamstown    ....     Butterfield  House 

Haddonfield,  N.  J.     .     .  Butterfield  House 

Springfield Thatcher  Hall 

Sutton Butterfield  House 

Holyoke        Butterfield  House 

Worcester Adams  House 

West   Springfield   .     .     .  Adams  House 

Boston Adams  House 

Northampton    ....  Butterfield  House 

Boston Adams  House 

Worcester 401  North  Pleasant  Street 

Shelburne Adams  House 

Holyoke Butterfield  House 

Wenham Thatcher  Hall 

Corona,  L.  L,  N.  Y.  .     .  Thatcher  Hall 

New  York,  N.  Y.     .     .  Adams  House 

Chelsea Thatcher  Hall 

South  Hadley  ....  Thatcher  Hall 

South  Hadley  ....  Thatcher  Hall 

Worcester Butterfield  House 

North  Agawam     .     .     .     Adams  House 

New  Haven,  Conn.  .     .  Adams  House 

Springfield Adams  House 

Worcester Butterfield  House 

Quincy Butterfield  House 

Cambridge Butterfield  Hovise 

Holyoke        Butterfield  House 

Southbridge       ....  Butterfield  House 

Worcester Butterfield  House 

North   Wilbratam     .     .  Adams  House 

New  Bedford  ....  Adams  House 

Springfield Butterfield  House 

Holyoke Thatcher  Hall 

Springfield Butterfield  House 

Truro Thatcher  Hall 

Easthampton     ....  Butterfield  House 

Boston Thatcher  Hall 

Whately Whately 

.     Adams Thatcher  Hall 

.     Leominster Butterfield  House 

Adams Butterfield  House 

Gill Butterfield  House 

.     Lenox Butterfield  House 

Natick Adams  House 

Auburn Butterfield  House 

.     Springfield 389  North  Pleasant  Street 

.     Springfield Adams  House 

.     Warren Thatcher  Hall 
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Name 

Shippee,  Barbara  June     .     .     .     , 

Shoenberg,  Z.  Janet    .     .     .     .     , 

Shub,  Esther 

SiAGEL,    Frances 

Simmons,  Beryl 

Simon,   Hope  Anita     .... 

Sizer,  Ann  Loxhse 

Skeist,    Lila 

Skinder,  Beatrice  Lucy  .     .     . 

Smith,  Robert  Elbridge  .     .     . 

Spencer,  Jean  Rae 

Spiegel,  Samuel 

Stacy,  Nancy  Quinby  .... 
Stanley,  Helen  Elizabeth  .  . 
Stearns,  Frances  Selma  .  .  . 
Steeves,  Taylor  Armstrong  .  . 
Stegner,  Barbara  Jane  .  .  . 
Steliga,  Helen  May  .... 
Stephens,  Constance  Elizabeth 


Stetson,  Lois  Evelyn  .  . 
Stevenson,  Lucie  Aldonna 
Stewart,  Mary  Elaine  . 
Stone,  Anne  Devra  .  . 
Stowe,  Howard  Denison^ 
Stowell,  Betsy  Ann    .     . 


Sudhalter,  David  Louis  . 
SupoviTZ,  Muriel  Leah  . 
Sutton,  Barbara  May  .  . 
SwARTZ,  Elliot  Leo  .  .  . 
Symonds,  Helen  Patricia 
SzALA,  Amelia  Agnes    .     . 


Tanguay,  Pauline  Ann  . 
Tarlow,  Thelma  Ruth  . 
Taylor,  Gordon  Alan  . 
Terry,  Marjorie  Myra  . 
Thayer,  Jeanne  Elizabeth 
Thiem,  "Walter  William  . 
ToLMAN,  Betty  Lu  .  .  . 
TooKER,  Blanche  Elsie  . 
Trott,  Melba  Constance 
Troy,  William  John  .  . 
Turner,  Frederick  Irving^ 
Tyler,  Georgie  Maxine  . 

Vander  Pol,  Adriana  Jeannette 
Van  Meter,  Marcia  Elizabeth  . 
Vitkauskas,  Pauline   Ann   .     . 


Waite,  Joanna  .... 
Walker,  Marcia  Rosalie  . 
Walsh,  Margaret  Mary  . 
WALTon>  Alice  Turner  . 
Warner,  Elizabeth  Anne 
Weinstein,  Nathan  .  . 
White,  Hazel  Isabelle    . 


Home  Town  College  Address 

Shelburne   Falls      .     .     .  401  North  Pleasant  Street 

Brookline Butterfield  House 

Springfield Butterfield  House 

Roxbury Adams  House 

Amesbury Butterfield  House 

Roxbury Butterfield  House 

Holyoke        Butterfield  House 

Worcester Adams  House 

Northampton    ....  124  Williams  Street, 

Northampton 

Royalston Thatcher   Hall 

Turners   Falls    ....  Butterfield  House 

Dorchester Thatcher   Hall 

Natick Butterfield  House 

Northboro Butterfield  House 

Chelsea Adams  House 

East  Weymouth     .     .     .  Thatcher  Hall 

Brimfield Adams  House 

Northampton    ....  Adams  House 

Worcester c/o  Dr.  Trippensee, 

East  Pleasant  Street 

Heath Butterfield  House 

Randolph Adams  House 

Winthrop Butterfield  House 

Roxbury       .....  Adams  House 

Colrain Thatcher  Hall 

Mattapoisett      .     .     .     .  c/o  Dr.  Trippensee, 

East  Pleasant  Street 

Mattapan Thatcher  Hall 

Boston Butterfield  House 

North  Amherst     .     .     .      118  5  North  Pleasant  Street 

Dorchester Thatcher  Hall 

Melrose Butterfield  House 

North   Amherst    .     .     .  Sunderland  Road, 

North   Amherst 

Springfield Butterfield  House 

Gloucester Butterfield  House 

Florence        Thatcher  Hall 

Fairhaven Butterfield  House 

Bellingham         ....  Butterfield  House 

Lawrence Thatcher  Hall 

Springfield Adams  House 

Harvard Butterfield  House 

Ashland Butterfield  House 

Pittsfield Thatcher  Hall 

Egremont Thatcher  Hall 

Pittsfield Butterfield  House 

Fairhaven Butterfield  House 

North  Amherst     .     .     .     Butterfield  House 
Northampton    .     ...     99  Williams  Street, 
Northampton 

Stoneham Butterfield  House 

Southbridge       ....  Butterfield  House 

North   Easton  .  .     .  Butterfield  House 

Dorchester Adams  House 

Shelburne    Falls      .     .     .  Butterfield  House 

Dorchester Thatcher  Hall 

Bellingham         ....  Butterfield  House 


1  Candidate  for  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture. 
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Name 

Wilson,  Leila  Louise  .  . 
Wolfe,  Barbara  Lois  .  . 
WoLKOwicH,  Barbara  Doris 
Wood,  Betty  Jane  .  .  . 
Wood,  Coolidge  Whitman 
WoYTONiK,  Lucy  May  .  . 
Wragg,  Jane  Ann  .  .  . 
Wright,  George  Edward  . 
Wynn,  Richard  Peter  . 
Wysocki,  Alice  Pauline  . 
Young,  Edward   .... 


Home  Town 
West   Springfield 
Jamaica   Plain 
Worcester     . 
Huntington 
Northampton 
Easthampton 
Northampton 
Northampton 
Holyoke 
North  Amherst 
Roxbury       .     . 


College  Address 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Butterfield  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Butterfield  House 
Adams  House 
Thatcher  Hall 
Thatcher  Hall 
911  North  Pleasant  Street 
Thatcher  Hall 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Boyd,  William  Henry Brockton 179  Lincoln  Avenue 

Eliot,  Whitney  .......     Manchester,    Vt.    .     .     .  Box  542,  Amherst 

Ellis,   Juliet Amherst 34  Spring  Street 

LaBelle,   Conrad   J Holyoke        5  56  East  Street,  Holyoke 

McConnell,  Sylvia  Philbrick  .     .     Amherst 75  Sunset  Avenue 

Miller,    Roswell Shelburne   Falls      .     .     .  Shelburne  Falls 

Montague,  Alfred  Dwight  .     .     .     Amherst 813   North  Pleasant  Street 

Olarte,  Pedro  Javier Colombia 13  Colony  Court 

PoDOLAK,  Edwin   Michael     .     .     .     Hadley Hadley 

Restrepo,  Jose  Felix Ecuador 13  Colony  Court 

Streeter,  Frederick  Michael   .     .     Wilmington,  Vt.   .     .     .  41   Phillips  Street 

Sullivan,  Jane  Beckett  ....     Egypt Alpha  Tau  Gamma 

ToppAN,  Louis  Clark South   Amherst      .     ,     .  South  East  Street 

Walker,  Rebecca  Eanes  ....     Amherst c/o  Mrs.  Page, 

Pokeberry   Ridge 

Warner,  Ethel  Bailey     ....     Amherst 34  Spring  Street 

SUMMARY  BY  CLASSES 


Class 


Men 


Women 


Total 


1945 

10 

88 

98 

1946 

15 

117 

132 

1947 

27 

168 

195 

1948 

67 

222 

289 

Specials    . 

10 

5 

15 

129 

600 

729 

GEOGRAPHICAL 

SUMMARY 

Massachusetts 

692 

Connecticut    . 

10 

Rhode    Island 

1 

Vermont 

5 

New  York     . 

7 

New   Jersey    . 

7 

Maryland 

1 

Pennsylvania  . 

2 

Ohio       . 

1 

Puerto  Rico   . 

1 

Colombia 

1 

Ecuador 

1 

729 
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SUMMER  SESSION,  1944 

Abrahamson,  Israel  Melvin  ......  Greenfield 

Alfieri,  Joseph  George  .......  Amherst 

Anderson,  Doris  Lou       .......  Amherst 

Applebaum,  Cyril  Louis  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  Dorchester 

AuBERTiN,   Marjorie  Ann        ......  Worcester 

Baker,  Mary  Leigh  ........  Cambridge 

Barrett,   Dorothy   Harrington      .         .         .         .         .  Amherst 

Barron,  Ruth  Irma         .......  Brockton 

Bartlett,  Fernand  Edward     ......  Rutland,  Vt. 

Bazilchuk,  William         .......  Walpole 

Beals,   Barbara  ........  Needham 

Beaumont,  Helen  Elizabeth  ......  Amherst 

Bemis,  Janet  Campbell  .......  Chicopee 

Beran,   Marianne  .  .         .         .         .         .         .  Northfield 

Berger,  Jason  Stuart       .......  Haverhill 

Bergeron,  Jeanne  A.       ......         .  Amherst 

Bernstein,  Robert  Leonard Roxbury 

Beurman,  Lois  D.     .......         .  Boston 

Bishop,  Margaret  F.         ......         .  Northampton 

Blanchette,  Ruth  L.       ......         .  Somerset  Centre 

Blank,  Theodore     ........  Roxbury 

BoDiNE,  Mary  Frances Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Boles,  Phyllis  Gertrude  .......  Marshfield 

Bouchard,  Rachel  Jacqueline        .....  Fall  River 

Bowles,  Agnes  Viola       .......  Beverly 

Breitkopf,  Shirley Highland  Park,  N.  J. 

BuRLEY,  Clarence  A.       ......         .  Springfield 

Burns,    Bette    Mary Worcester 

Calvert,    Lorna        ........  Amherst 

Carney,  Mary  A Athol 

Chaletzky,   Charlotte Lynn 

Chin,   Goon    Lee      ........  Boston 

Chizinsky,  Walter  ........  Springfield 

Cohen,  Thelma  F.  .  .  .         .  .         .         .  .  Worcester 

Cole,  R.  Marjorie Northboro 

Connelly,  Margaret  Lee         ......  Bradstreet 

Crean,  John  Francis       .......  West  Springfield 

Crotty,  Howard   T.  .......  Holyoke 

Cullinan,  Daphne  Dorothy Holyoke 

Darling,   Leroy   Edson    .......  North  Brookfield 

Decatur,  Beatrice  Joanne     ......  Wayland 

Decker,  Jean  Norma       .......  Dalton 

Dodge,  Herbert  Winslow Cambridge 

Dow,  Karen     .........         Swampscott 

Drewniany,  Henry   Frederick Westfield 

DwYER,   Katherine   C.      ......         .         Springfield 

Ellen,  Paul Roxbury 

Epstein,  George Mattapan 

Fay,  Anne  Rosamond South  Hadley  Falls 

Feldman,  William  Allan       ......         Lawrence 

Files,  Freola  Kathryn   .......         West  Boylston 

Fisher,   Barbarajune        .......         Palmer 

Fishman,   Ralph   Jeremiah      ......         Dorchester 

Fleming,  Charlotte  Frances  ......         Holyoke 

Fraker,'  Charles  Frederic       ......         Amherst 

Francer,  Sydney  Haskell        ......         Mattapan 

Freelander,  Joanne  Ruth Worcester 
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Gardner,  Robert  Myles  .......  Pelham 

Gaylord,  Richard  Emerson     ......  South  Hadley 

GiLBOARD,   John Lawrence 

GiLLOTTi,  Frances  Josephine  ......  New  Fairfield,  Conn. 

GiNGRAS,  Rita  Anne         .......  Ashland,  N.  H. 

GiRARD,  Marc  Alfred       .......  Springfield 

Glagovsky,  Barbara  Doris       ......  Haverhill 

Goldberg,  Howard  ........  Brookline 

Goldsmith,   Bernard         .......  Brookline 

Goldstein,  Esther  Elaine Fall  River 

Goring,  Albert  Edward,  Jr.    .         .         .         .         .         .  Northampton 

Gottesman,  Herman  Bernard Mattapan 

Grant,  Rose  E Greenfield 

Gray,  George  Robert      .......  Springfield 

Hamlin,  Marjorie  H.       .         .         .         .         .         .         .  Amherst 

Hanley,  Barbara  Marie  .......  Holyoke 

Harrigan,  Christine  Gately Holyoke 

Harwood,   Dorothy   Louise      ......  Worcester 

Hatch,  Eleanor  June     .......  Amherst 

Henchey,  James  Patrick         ......  Northampton 

Henken,  Ernest  Marvin         ......  Everett 

Hershman,  Hyman  ........  Dorchester 

Hittinger,  Annis  Hudson Belmont 

Jacob,  Betsy  Mary-Ellen         ......  Williamstown 

Jacobs,  Doris  Pearson     .......  Sterling  Junction 

Januszkiewicz,  Stanley  Boleslaw  .....  Willimansett 

Jennings,  Patricia  ........  Somers,  Conn. 

JiLLsoN,  Faith  Elizabeth         ......  Gardner 

Johnston,  Marion  Elizabeth  .....  Westfield,  N.  J. 

Julian,  Donald  Benjamin     ......  Amherst 

Kaitz,  John  Jacob Boston 

Kelton,  Diane Holden 

KiTsoN,  Ruth  Ada  ........  Easthampton 

Kline,    Ruth    .........  Middleboro 

Knights,  Margaret  Elizabeth         .....  Florence 

Kolb,  Beulah  May  ........  Methuen 

Kosciusko,  Gloria  Maynard   ......  Auburn 

Krackhardt,  Marguerite  E.   .         .         .         ,         .         .  West  Berlin 

Lacey,  Richard  Joseph Holyoke 

Lee,  Mabel  Jean     ........  Greenfield 

Leen,  Harold  .........  New  Bedford 

Lekarczyk,  Genevieve  K.         .....         .  Holyoke 

Lipsitz,  Walter   Irving   .......  Everett 

LoHMANN,  Dorothea  Ann      ......  Holyoke 

London,  Sara  Rebecca     .......  Brookline 

Magdison,  Norma  Josephine Springfield 

Marsh,  Deborah       ........  Hingham 

Mastalerz,  John  Walter         ......  Three  Rivers 

McGarr,  Thomas  Joseph Lowell 

Meekings,  Walter  Joseph,  Jr Amherst 

Melnick,  Florence  Gladys     .         ...         .         .         .  South  Deerfield 

Merritt,  Frances  Marguerite         .....  West  Springfield 

Micka,   Katherine    ........  Easthampton 

Miller,  Grace  Mitchell Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Moore,    Shirley    Irene    .......  Palmer 

Morgan,  M.  Jeannette Stow 

Morlock,  Pauline  Kinsley     ......  Winchendon 

Mroczkowski,  Maryann  Barbara     .....  New  Bedford 
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MuLSKi,  Marie  Rose  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  Salem 

MuRASZKA,  Walter  C.      .         ...         .         .         .         .  Amherst 

Murphy,  Ruth  G.     .         .         .         .         .         .         .         ,  Florence 

Murray,  Arnold   Howatt        ......  Brockton 

Murray,  Doris  Louise      .         .         .         .         .         .         .  Northboro 

Natti,  John  J.  ........  Gloucester 

Nixon,   Dorothea   Mae Westford 

Noble,  Bethia  Brown Benson,  Vt. 

O'Brien,  Barbara  Ruth  .......  Gardner 

O'Connor,  Leonard  Michael  ......  Springfield 

O'Connor,  Louise  Alice  .......  Mattapan 

O'Donnell,  Ann   Helen         ......  Northampton 

O'Shea,   Frances   Luise Northampton 

Pennington,  Norma  E.  .         .         .         .         ...         .  Longmeadow 

Petersen,  Mary  Katharine     ......  South  Braintree 

Pettie,  Foster  .........  Corona  L.  L,  N.  Y, 

PoDOLAK,  Edwin  M.  .......         .  Hadley 

Prankunas,  Julia  Irene  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  Amherst 

Rachleff,  Edwin  Frank  ......  Springfield 

Rafkin,  Shirley  Mae       .......  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Raison,  Ruth  Eleanor  .......  Feeding  Hills 

Reinke,  Margaret   ........  State  Line 

Restrepo,  Jose   Felix        .......  Ecuador 

RiMBACH,  Carolyn  Frances     ......  Sterling   Junction 

Robitaille,  Charles         .         .         .         ...         .         .  Holyoke 

RocKwooD,  Eleanor  Louise     ......  Gardner 

Rogers,   Charles   John    .......  Medway 

RossMAN,  Irma  L.     .......         .  Brookline 

Rowley,  Donald  Eugene         ......  Pittsfield 

Saver,  Barbara  C.   .......         .  Lawrence 

Sayles,  Isabelle  Carolyn        ......  Pittsfield 

Seltzer,  Sara  Rebecca    .......  Brookline 

Shea,   Ruth   Cullen Springfield 

Skeist,  Lila Worcester 

Slotnick,  Bertha     ........  Holyoke 

Smith,  Vera  Irene  ........  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Southwick,  Elizabeth  Stowell       .....  Amherst 

Spiegel,  Samuel        ........  Dorchester 

Steeves,  Taylor   Armstrong   ......  East  Weymouth 

Sullivan,  John  Francis  .......  Holyoke 

SuRiNER,  Geraldine  Mary         ......  Northampton 

Swartz,  Elliot  Leo  ........  Dorchester 

Tague,  William  Henry .  Amherst 

Thiem,  Walter  William Lawrence 

TicHYNO,  Eleanor  Helen        ......  East  Walpole 

TiMSON,  Helen  Eaton     .         .         .         .         .         .         .  .       Wellesley  Hills 

ToYFAiR,  Irene  Helen New  Bedford 

Walker,   Rebecca   Eanes  ......  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Walsh,  Elizabeth  Mary  .         .         .         .         .         .         .  Amherst 

Weissbrod,  Barbara  Lucille Holyoke 

White,  Carol  H Wakefield 

WiNSLOw,  William  Moore       ......  Nutley,  N.  J. 

WoLOZiN,    Pearl        ........  Gloucester 

Woodman,  Anne  Katherine Springfield,   Vt. 

Young,    Edward Roxbury 

Zahner,  Henry  Richards Groton 

Zwisler,  Lucie  Elizabeth Holyoke 
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SUMMARY  OF  SHORT  COURSE  ENROLLMENT 


Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture 
Specials    ..... 


Men 
31 


Women 

4 
1 


31 


Total 

35 

1 


36 


GRAND  SUMMARY  OF  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 


Graduate  School  (First  Semester  1944)  . 
Undergraduate     School      (First     Semester 

1944)        

Stockbridge  School  (First  Semester  1944) 
Winter  School,  1944  .... 
Summer   School         ..... 

Totals       ...... 

Totals    (excluding  duplications) 


Men 

Women 

Total 

18 

15 

33 

129 

600 

729 

31 

5 

36 

27 

3 

30 

63 

109 

172 

268 

732 

1,000 

222 

662 

884 

INDEX 


Page 

Academic  Activities  . 53 

Academic  Regulations 51 

Admdnistration,    Officers   of 9 

Admission 57 

Advanced  Standing 59 

Examination  Schedule 60 

Methods  of  Admission 58 

Requirements  for  Admission 57 

Advisory  System 50 

Aid  for  Students 44 

Agricultural  Economics 64,   100 

Agricultural  Engineering 68,   125 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 36 

Agriculture,  Division  of 62 

Comprehensive  Examinations 62 

Curricula  in 63 

General  Agriculture  Curriculum (>7 

Summer  Placement   Training 62 

Agronomy 65,   102 

Agrostology 104 

Alumni  Association 56 

Animal  Husbandry 65,   104 

Apiculture ,     .     .     .     .     . ,    .     .  13  5 

Art r  S^;^  >-?«^i^   .M'^r'\"7>i',  .      ,  W(r~ 

Astronomy 160 

Athletic  Fields 41 

Athletics 53 

Bacteriology 91,   107 

Beekeeping 135 

Biological   Field   Studies 109,   182 

Board 43 

Board  of  Trustees 5 

Botany 92,   109 

Buildings  and  Equipment 38 

Business  Administration 82,   117 

■Calendar   1945-46 4 

Campus,  Description  of 38 

Chemistry 92,   113 

Committees  of  the  Faculty 31 

Committee  of   the  Trustees 7 

Convocations 52 

Course  Descriptions 100 

Dairy   Industry 66,   1(16 
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Page 

Degrees 34 

Bachelor 34 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 35 

Master  of  Science 35 

Degrees  Conferred   1944 184 

Deportment 50 

Directory  of  Courses 100 

Dormitories 48 

Drawing   (see  Art) 106 

Economics 82,   117 

Education 83,   122 

Employment  Opportunities 47 

Engineering,  Department  of 67,   125 

Curricula  in 68 

English 87,    130 

Enrollment 187 

Graduate 187 

Undergraduate 190 

Enrollment,    Statistics 203,  207 

Entomology 93,   133 

Entrance  requirements 57 

Expenses 42 

Experiment  Station 36 

East  Wareham 37 

Waltham 37 

Experiment  Station  Staff 26 

Extension  Service 37 

Extension  Service  Staff 21 

Faculty  Committees 31 

Faculty  Resident  Instruction 12 

Farm  Management 64,   100 

Fees 42 

Financial  Aid 44 

Fine  Arts,  Curriculum  in 86 

Floriculture 74,   136 

Food  Technology 74,   138 

Foreign  Languages 140 

Forestry 75,   143 

Fraternities 53 

French 88,   140 

Freshman  Week 51 

Functions  of  the  College 34 

General  Engineering 69,   126 

Genetics 146 

Geology  and  Mineralogy 93,   146 

German .88,   141 

Gifts  and  Bequests,  How  Made 213 

Grading    Systems 52 

Graduate  School 35 

Graduate  School  Enrollment  ........,.,,  187 
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Graduates    1944 184 

Graduation,  Requirements  for 61 

Health   Service 48 

History 84,   147 

Home  Economics,  Division  of 69 

Courses  in 151 

Curricula  in 70 

Honor  Courses , 54 

Honor  Societies 52 

Horticulture,  Courses  in 155 

Horticulture,  Division  of 71 

Curricula   in 72 

Facilities   for 72 

Horticulture,    Ornamental 78 

Landscape  Architecture 78,   154 

Languages  and  Literature 85 

Curricula  in 86 

Latin 143 

Liberal  Arts,  Division  of 81 

Curricula  in 81 

Degrees 81 

Libraries 41 

Loan  Funds 46 

Marking  System 52 

Mathematics 94,   157 

Medical  Technology 95 

Military  Science 89,   160 

Mineralogy 93,   146 

Modern  Languages,  Curriculum  in 86 

Music 161 

Non-degree  Courses 36 

Officers  of  Administration 9 

Olericulture 79,   162 

Orientation 163 

Ornamental  Horticulture 78 

Philosophy 163 

Physical  Education,  Division  of 98 

Physical  Education  for  Men 98,   164 

Physical  Education  for  Women 99,   167 

Physics 94,   168 

Physiology 94,   170 

Placement  Service 47 

Plant  Breeding 172 

Political  Science 83,   121 

Pomology 80,   171 

Poultry  Husbandry 66,   173 

Pre-dental  Curriculum 96 

Pre-medical  Curriculum 96 

Pre- veterinary  Curriculum 96 

Prizes 54 
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Page 

Professional  Clubs 53 

Psychology 84,   175 

Public  Administration 83,   121 

Public   Health 96,   108 

Recreational  Leadership ^7 

Registration 51 

Registration,  Late ,     .     .  44 

Regulatory  Service 37 

Regulatory  Service  Staflf 29 

Religion,  Courses  in 150 

Religious   Organizations 50 

Requirements 

Entrance 57 

Graduation 61 

Residence 43 

Teacher  Certification 83 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 89 

Resident  Instruction 34 

Rooms 48 

Sciences,  Division  of  Physical  and  Biological 90 

Curricula  in  .      . 90 

Scholarship  Honors  and  Prizes 54 

Scholarships .  45 

Short  Courses 36 

Social  Union 54 

Social  Work 8  5 

Sociology 8  5,   177 

Sororities     .     , 53 

Spanish 143 

Speech 178 

Stockbridge  School 36 

Student   Aid 44 

Student  Government 52 

Student  Housing 48 

Student  Organizations 52 

Student  Publications 53 

Student  Taxes 42 

Students,  List  of 187 

Students,  Summary  of  Enrollment        . 207 

Summer    School 36 

Transcripts ; 52 

Transfer  Students 59 

Trustees  of  the  College 5 

Tuition ,  42 

Vegetable  Gardening 7^,   162 

Vesper  Services 50 

Veterinary  Science (si,   179 

"Wildlife  Management 77,   145 

Winter  School 36 

Zoology 93,   180 


GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 


For  the  information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  make  a  gift  or  a  bequest 
to  this  college,  the  following  suggestion  is  made  as  to  a  suitable  form  which 
may  be  used. 

There  are  a  number  of  worth-while  activities  of  the  College  which  are 
handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and  for  which  small  endowments  would 
make  possible  a  greater  measure  of  service  to  our  students  and  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  religious  work  on  the  Campus  is  an  example.  This 
is  now  carried  on  in  a  very  limited  way  by  current  private  contributions. 
Further  information  concerning  this  and  other  activities  in  similar  need 
will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the  President. 


SUGGESTED  FORM 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  State  College,  at 
Amherst,  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars." 

(1)    (Unrestricted) 

"To  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Massachusetts  State  College  in  such  manner 

as  the  Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or  (2)    (Permanent  Fund:  income  unrestricted) 

"to  constitute  an  endowment  fund  to  be  known  as  the 

Fund,  such  fund  to  be  kept  invested  by  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts 
State  College  and  the  annual  income  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  College 
in  such  manner  as  the  Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or  (3)    (Specific  Purposes) 

"to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes," 

(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 


SulkiiTL 


Massachusetts 
State    College 


The  1945  Commencement  Exercises  at  Massachusetts  State  College 
will  be  simple  and  brief  in  keeping  with  the  nation's  wartime  economy. 
Travel  restrictions  will  undoubtedly  prevent  the  usual  attendance 
again  this  year.  Yet  we  feel  it  proper  to  bid  our  graduating  class 
God-speed  in  the  academic  traditions  on  which  America  has  built  its 
splendid  educational  system,  a  system  which  is  aiding  in  today's 
war  and  tomorrow's  peace.  The  college  extends  a  sincere  welcome  to 
those  who  can  join  us  for  Commencement  on  May  27. 

Hugh  P.  Baker 


Commencement 
1945 


Volume  XXXVII 


MAY,   1945 
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Published  five  times  a  year  by    Massachusetts   State   College,    January,    March,    April,    May, 
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PROGRAM 


Friday,  May  25,  1945 


8:00  P.  M.  Senior    Class    Party    and    Alumni    Reception    for 

Seniors,  Memorial  Hall 


Saturday,  May  26,  1945 

10:00  A.  M.  Annual    Meeting,    Associate    Alumni,    Memorial 

Hall 

11:00  A.  M.  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

President's  Office 

11:00  A.  M.  Class  Day  Exercises,  Bowker  Auditorium 

3 :30-5 :00  P.  M.     President's     Reception,     Rhododendron     Garden 
(Inside  house  if  raining) 

5 :00  P.  M.  Half  Hour  Concert  on  Chime 

6:00  P.  M.  Fraternity  and   Class  Reunions  will  be  informal 

meetings,  as  arranged  by  the  several  groups 

9:00  P.  M.  Roister  Doister  Play,  "Letters  to  Lucerne" 


Sunday,  May  27,  1945 

10:00  A.  M.  Graduation  Exercises,  Bowker  Auditorium,  Stock- 

bridge  Hall 

Speaker:    His  Excellency,  Maurice  J.  Tobin 

Governor  of  the  Commonzvealth 


SuJUaJtm. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE   COLLEGE 


STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

ms-mi. 


"No  other  human  occupation  opens  so  wide  a  field  for 
the  profitable  and  agreeable  combination  of  labor  with  cul- 
tivated thought,  as  agriculture.  I  know  nothing  so  pleasant 
to  the  mind  as  the  discovery  of  anything  that  is  at  once 
new  and  valuable— nothing  that  so  lightens  and  sweetens 
toil  as  the  hopeful  pursuit  of  such  discovery.  And  how  vast 
and  how  varied  a  field  is  agriculture  for  such  discovery. 
The  mind,  already  trained  to  thought  in  the  country  school 
or  higher  school,  cannot  fair  to  find  there  an  exhaustless 
source  of  enjoyment.  Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study;  and 
to  produce  two  where  there  was  but  one  is  both  a  profit  and 
a  pleasure.  And  not  grass  alone ;  but  soils,  seeds,  and  sea- 
sons ;  hedges,  ditches,  and  fences ;  draining,  drouths,  and 
irrigation;  plowing,  hoeing  and  harrowing;  reaping,  mow- 
ing and  threshing ;  saving  crops,  pests  of  crops,  diseases  of 
crops,  and  what  will  prevent  or  cure  them;  implements, 
utensils,  and  machines,  their  relative  merits,  and  to  improve 
them ;  hogs,  horses,  and  cattle ;  sheep,  goats,  and  poultry ; 
trees,  shrubs,  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers;  the  thousand 
things  of  which  these  are  specimens — each  a  world  of  study 
within  itself." 

—  Abraham  Lincoln  — 

From  address  at  Wisconsin  State  Fair, 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  September  30,  1859. 

Note:  President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed  the  bill  known  as  the  Morrill  Act, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Justin  Morrill  of  Vermont,  in  1862  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
Civil  War.  This  law  established  agricultural  colleges  in  every  state  of  the  country 
under  federal  aid. 

Massachusetts  accepted  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  1863,  indicating  that  "the  lead- 
ing object  of  the  College  shall  be  to  teach  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts  so  as  to  promote  liberal  and  practical  education.  ' 

.  Thus  was  born  our  modern  system  of  agricultural  education  which  is  contributing 
so  greatly  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  nation  in  peace  and  war. 
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The  two  year  course  in  practical  agriculture  at  Massachusetts 
State  College  is  known  as  The  Stockbridge  School,  named  after  an 
early  president  of  the  College.  Included  herein  are  descriptions 
of  the  various  courses  offered,  information  concerning  expenses, 
enrolment,  regulations,  etc.  In  the  back  of  catalogue  will  be  found 
forms  for  application  and  certificate  of  citizenship. 


The  College  reserves,  for  itself  and  its  departments,  the  right  to 
withdraw  or  change  the  announcements  made  in  its  catalogue. 
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Levi  Stockbridge 

1829-1904 

First  faculty  member,  and  first  professor  of  agriculture  at  Massachusetts  State 
College,  in  1866.  The  plant  food  formulas  worked  out  by  him  and  given  to  the 
public  in  1876  revolutionized  the  entire  fertilizer  business  of  this  country. 


FOREWORD 

Twenty-seven  years  ago,  in  the  first  catalog  of  The  Stockbridge  School  of 
Agriculture,  then  known  as  the  "Two-Year  Course  in  Practical  Agriculture," 
these  words  were  written  to  describe  the  purpose  of  such  a  pioneer  program  of 
study : 

"A  practical  education  is  an  investment  that  returns  a  dividend  for  life.  It  is 
a  safe  investment.  The  need  for  trained  men  and  women  in  the  work  of  agri- 
cultural production  has  never  been  so  great.  Each  year  of  the  war  intensifies 
this  need.  With  the  close  of  the  war  it  has  been  estimated  that  Europe  will 
have  to  depend  upon  America  for  the  next  ten  years  for  a  much  larger  part  of 
its  food  supply  than  ever  before  in  the  world's  history.  To  increase  one's  pro- 
ductive power  on  the  farm  through  education  is  not  only  good  business  but  also 
a  patriotic  service  in  these  days  when  so  much  depends  upon  the  efficiency  of 
men  and  women  who  produce  the  world's  food." 

When  this  statement  was  made  by  John  Phelan,  former  Director  of  Short 
Courses  (1918-1924)  it  applied  to  conditions  existing  here  and  abroad  following 
World  W^ar  I.  Today  these  same  words  will  apply  with  even  greater  force  to 
the  conditions  facing  these  United  States  during  World  War  II,  and  for  years 
after  it  has  ended. 

Since  191S  Massachusetts  State  College  has  been  ofi^ering  to  its  citizens  and 
those  of  the  neighboring  New  England  states  a  two-year  vocational,  non-degree 
program  of  courses  covering  all  fields  of  technical  and  applied  agriculture  and 
horticulture.  These  cotirses  have  been  enlarged  and  improved  year  by  year 
until  the  peak  pre-war  enrolment  was  reached  about  1939,  with  some  300  stu- 
dents registered.  Since  that  year  the  inroads  of  war  preparation  and  finally 
war  itself  have  graduallj'  drawn  away  hundreds  of  prospective  young  farmers 
into  the  armed  forces  and  to  essential  industries. 

New  Program  for  Post-War  Period. — Today  The  Stockbridge  School  of 
Agriculture  is  organized  and  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  discharged  or 
disabled  service  man  or  woman,  and  those  younger  civilian  workers  released  from 
war  industries,  who  may  now  choose  the  agricultural  vocation  they  have  long 
desired,  and  train  themselves  for  it. 

Courses  described  in  this  catalog  should  be  of  particular  value  to  veterans 
who  have  a  sound  reason  for  going  into  an  agricultural  business,  and  who  fully 
realize  the  usual  risks  and  discouraging  difficulties  that  are  bound  to  arise.  To 
more  fully  acquaint  them  with  both  the  opportunities  and  the  limitations  in- 
volved,— and  the  non-veteran  needs  the  same  information, — we  are  including 
here  an  excellent  statement  taken  from  the  booklet  "Agricultural  Facts  About 
Massachusetts"  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Development  and  Industrial 
Commission.  This  was  prepared  by  a  former  Acting  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  1942-44,  Louis  A.  Webster,  who  is  a  graduate  of  this 
College. 

"Living  on  the  Land  and  off  the  Land. — Farm  living  in  Massachusetts,  as 
elsewhere,  offers  an  opportunity  to  live  on  the  land  in  nature's  environment  and 
in  a  position  to  subsist  to  a  large  degree  on  products  of  one's  own  production, 
or  hterally,  "off  the  land". 

Massachusetts  also  offers  an  active,  though  exacting,  market  for  over  a  him- 
dred  million  dollars  worth  of  farm  products  annually.  These  products  are  now 
grown  on  30,000  farms,  covering  400,000  acres  of  cultivated  land  and  a  total 
area  of  2,000,000  acres. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  at  once  that  farm  products,  whether  they  are  for 
home  use  or  are  produced  by  the  carload,  are  not  by  any  means  manna  from 
heaven.  Successful  production  is  the  result  of  constant  expenditure  of  physical 
and  mental  toil  and  the  accumulation  of  generations  of  experience. 

In  spite  of  the  industrialization  of  our  State,  the  war  years  saw  the  greatest 
production  of  food  in  the  whole  three   centuries   of   our   experience.     About 


1,750,000,000  pounds  of  food  are  produced  annually  from  the  soil  of  Massachu- 
setts, filhng  20%  of  the  food  needs  of  our  people. 

The  soil  of  New  England  is  not  as  easy  to  work  on  the  average  as  in  more 
typically  agricultural  sections  of  our  country;  but  that  very  difficulty  of  opera- 
tion has  bred  a  determination  to  keep  intact  our  heritage.  We  have  probably 
lost  less  land  by  erosion  and  soil  depletion  than  the  nation  has  as  a  whole.  For 
generations  we  have  had  to  feed  our  soil,  so  that  fertilization  is  a  part  of  our 
farm  practice  and  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  and  increase  our  soil  fertihty. 

Due  to  our  proxmimity  to  markets  and  to  the  size  of  our  farms,  it  is  naturally 
unprofitable  to  raise  grain,  beef,  pork  or  fiber  crops  in  large  volume.  It  i^ 
desirable  and  necessary  for  us  to  specialize  in  the  intensive  production  of  such 
valuable  crops  as  milk,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables  and  flowers.  The  crops  we  grow 
are  the  so-called  "protective  foods"  that  maintain  our  health  and  stamina  in  a 
vigorous  chmate  and  in  an  active  and  aggressive  social  order. 

Massachusetts  has  some  of  the  best  purebred  herds  in  the  world.  '  We  have 
some  of  the  heaviest  producing  poultry  flocks  in  existence;  and  our  production 
of  eggs  has  increased  from  20,000,000  dozen  in  1930  to  62,000,000  dozen  in  1943. 
The  Massachusetts  apple  crop  totals  about  3,500,000  bushels,  which  is  just 
enough  for  our  own  use.  500,000  barrels  of  cranberries  a  year  are  grown  in  the 
Bay  State,  accounting  for  60%  of  the  nation's  total.  Massachusetts  vegetable 
growers,  large  and  small,  produce  17,000,000  bushels  of  vegetables  yearly. 
Opportunities  for  expansion  will  increase  when  thousands  of  local  growers 
produce  crops  for  immediate  freezing  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  private 
freezers. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  Massachusetts  land  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  on  Cape 
Cod  and  in  scores  of  other  localities  have  only  been  scratched  in  their  possibilities 
for  food  production.  Massachusetts  soil  is  ready  to  add  stability  to  the  economy 
of  thousands  of  part-time  farmers,  and  to  produce  thousands  of  tons  more  food 
for  our  four  and  a  third  million  people. 

Agricultural  effort  has  been  well  repaid  in  Massachusetts,  but  wealth  from  the 
soil  is  not  released  without  great  skill  and  effort.  The  soil  is  a  faithful  silent 
partner  but  demands  aggressive  and  constant  cooperation." 

This  School  should  be  of  particular  value  and  aid  to  the  returning  soldier  or 
sailor  discharged  from  active  service,  but  whose  disability  does  not  prevent 
consideration  of  a  new  vocation  on  the  land  with  plants  or  animals.  The 
poultry  industry,  smaU  fruits,  milk  testing,  and  ice  cream  making,  the  florist 
business,  estate  gardeners,  or  the  operation  of  small  general  farms  may  offer  just 
the  right  opportunity  for  the  right  sort  of  man  or  woman. 


CALENDAR 

THE   STOCKBRIDGE   SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

1945 

October  1,  Monday Freshman    Registration 

October  2,  Tuesday   First   Semester  begins 

October  3,  Wednesday Opening   Convocation 

October  12,  Friday    Holiday,    Columbus    Day 

November  12,    Monday    Holiday,    Observance   of   Armistice   Day 

November  21-26,   Wednesday,  12  m.   to  Monday,   8 :00   a.m Thanksgiving   Recess 

December  19  to  January  2,  Wednesday,   12:00  m.   to  Wednesday,  8:00  a.m Christmas  Recess 

1946 

January  30-February  2,   Wednesday  to   Saturday Final    Examinations 

February  3,  Saturday,   12:00  m First   Semester  ends 

February  6,  Wednesday,   8:00  a.m Second   Semester  _  begins 

February  22,    Friday Holiday,    Washington's    Birthday 

March  8,  Friday,  5 :00  p.m Second  Semester  ends  for  Poultry  Majors 

March  11,  Monday    Placement  begins  for  Poultry   Students 

March  29,  Friday,  5:00  p.m. 

Second  Semester  ends  for  all  other  courses  excepting  Food  Management 

April  1,  Monday Placement  begins  for  all  majors  excepting  Food  Management 

April  18-22,  Thursday,  12:00  m.  to  Monday,   8:00  a.m Easter  Recess 

May  SO,  Thursday Holiday,   Memorial   Day 

June  3,  Monday Placement  begins   for  Food  Management  Majors 


THE  TRUSTEES 

Organization  of  1945 
Members  op  the  Board 


Clifford  Chesley  Hubbard  of  Mansfield 

David  Johnston  Malcolm  of  Charlemont 

Harry  Dunlap  Brown  of  Billerica 

John  William  Haigis  of  Greenfield 

Joseph  Warren  Bartlett  of  Boston 

Philip  Ferry  Whitmore  of  Sunderland 

Frank  Learoyd  Boyden  of  Deerfipld 

Richard  Saltonstall  of  Sherborn 

Alden  Chase  Brett  of  Belmont     . 

Ernest  Hoftyzer  of  Wellesley 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Laura  McNamara  of  Cambridge 

Leonard  Carmichael  of  Medford 

Mrs.  Joseph  Swan  Leach  of  Walpole    . 

Ralph  Fred  Taber  of  West  Newton 


Term 


Expires 
1946 
1946 
1947 
•  1947 
1948 
1948 
1949 
1949 
1950 
1950 
1951 
1951 
1952 
1952 


Members  Ex-Officio 
His  Excellency  Maurice  Joseph  Tobin,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
Hugh  Potter  Baker,  President  of  the  College 
Julius  Ernest  Warren,  Commissioner  of  Education 
Frederick  E.  Cole,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Officers  of  the  Board 

His  Excellency  Maurice  Josfph  Tobin,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 

President 
Joseph  Warren  Bartlett  of  Boston,  Chairman 
James  William  Burke  of  Am.herst,  Secretary 
Robert  Dorman  Hawley  of  Amherst,  Treasurer 


staff 

Officers  of  General  College  Administration 

Hugh  P.  Baker,  D.  Oec,  LL.D. 

President  of  the  College 

William  L.  Machmer,  A.M.,  D.Ed.  James  W.   Burke,  B.S. 

Dean  of  the  College  Secretary  of  the  College 

Robert  D.   Hawley,   M.B.A.  Basil  B.  Wood,  A.B. 

Treasurer  of  the  College  Librarian  of  the  College 

Roland  H.  Verbeck,  B.S. 
Director  of  Short  Courses 

STOCKBRIDGE   ADVISORY   COMMITTEE 

President  Hugh  P.  Baker 

Director    Roland    H.    Verbeck,    Chairman  *Assistant  Professor  Richard   C.    Foley 

*Director  of  Placement  Training  Emory  E.  Grayson  Assistant  Professor  S.   Church   Hubbard 

Professor  Rollin  H.   Barrett  Assistant  Professor  Harry    G.    Lindquist 

Professor  Lyle   L.    Blundell  Assistant  Professor  Miner  J.  Markuson 

f Professor  Robert  P.   Holdsworth  Assistant  Professor  Ransom   C.   Packard 

Professor  Grant   B.    Snyder  Assistant  Professor  Oliver  C.   Roberts 

Assistant  Professor  Luther  Banta,   Secretary  Assistant  Professor    Charles  H.  Thayer 
Assistant  Professor  Lawrence  S.  Dickinson 

THE  FACULTY  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Doric  Alviani,  M.Ed - Memorial  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Allen  E.  Andersen,  Ph.D Mathematics   Building 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

fLoRiN   E.   Ball,   B.S Physical    Education   Building 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

Luther    Banta,    B.S Stockbridge   tiall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

RoLLiN  H.  Barrett,  M.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Professor  of  Farm  Management 

Lyle  L.   Blundell,  B.S Wilder  Hall 

Professor  of  Horticulture 

*RiCHARD   M.    Colwell,   M.S North    College 

Instructor  in  Economics 

Mrs.  Gladys  M.  Cook,  M.S Nutrition  Laboratory 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

Eleanor   D.    Daiute,   M.D Infirmary 

Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene 

••Llewellyn    L.    Derby,   B.S Physical   Education   Building 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Lawrence  S.   Dickinson,   M.S Stocktoridge  Hall 

Associate  Professor  of  Agrostology 

Clyde  VV.   Dow,   M.S '.'. '. Chapel 

Instructor  in  English 

*Charles  N.    DuBois,   M.A Chapel 

Instructor  in  English 

John  N.  Everson,  M.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 

*William    H.    Fitzpatrick,   Ph.D. .  .' Food   Technology   Laboratory 

Instructor  in  Food   Technology 

•Richard  C.  Foley,  M.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 

Julius  H.  Frandsen,   M.S Plint  Laboratory 

Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  and  Head  of  Department 

IArthur  p.   French,  M.S French  Hall 

Professor  of  Pomology  attd  Plant  Breeding 

Guy  V.  Glatfelter,  M.S , South  College 

Acting  Director  of  Placement 

*Emory  E.  Grayson,  B.S South  College 

Director  of  Placement  Training 

Margaret  P.  Hamlin,  B.S South  College 

Placement  Officer  for  Women 
*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service, 
t  On  leave  of  absence. 


Curry  S.  Hicks,  B.Pd.,  M.Ed Physical  Education   Building 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Division 
fRoBERT  p.   HoLDSWORTH,   M.S Frcnch   Hall 

Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Department 
William   L.   Holt,   M.D Physical    Education   Building 

Actinci  Head  of  Department  of  Student  Health 
S.    Church    Hubbard French    Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture 
Fred  P.  Jeffrey,   M.S Stockbridge   Hall 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of  Department 
Walter  O.  Johnson,  B.S Draper  Hall 

Man-ager  of  Dining  Hall 
John  B.   Lentz,  A.B.,  V.M.D.. Paige   Laboratory 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and  Head  of  Department 
Harry  G.   Lindquist,  M.S Flint   Laboratory 

Assistant  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry 
Adrian   H.  Lindsey,   Ph.D " Stockbridge   Hall 

Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Head  of  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management 
*  Walter  A.  Maclinn,  Ph.D Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Technology 
Miner  J.  Markuson,  B.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 
Oreana  a.   Merriam.   M.'S Flint   Laboratory 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
John  B.  Newlon Stockbridge  Hall 

Instructor  in  Engineering 
Ransom   C.  Packard,   M.S Marshall    Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
*"Ernest  M.  Parrott,   Ph.D Goessmann  Laboratory 

Instructor  in  Chemistry 
Clarence  H.  Parsons,  M.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Superintendent  of  Farm 
John  J.   Powers,  Jr [ Food   Technology   Laboratory 

Instructor  in  Food  Technology 
George  F.  Pushee Stockbridge  Hall 

Instructor  in  Engineering 
*Ernest  J.   Radcliffe,   M.D Physical   Education   Building 

Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student  Health 
*Arnold  D.  Rhodes,  M.F French  Hall 

Instructor  in  Forestry 
\' ICTOR  A.  Rice,  M.Agr Stockbridge  Hall 

Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry ;  Head  of  Department ;  Head  of  Division  of  Agriculture 
Oliver  C.  Roberts,  M.S French   Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology 
Joseph  R.  Rogers,  Jr Physical   Education  Building 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Donald  E.  Ross,  B.S French  Hall 

Instructor  in  Floriculture  and  Greenhouse  Foreman 
William   C.   Sanctuary,   M.S Stockbridge   Hall 

Professor  of  Poult rv  Husbandry 
tFRANK   R:    Shaw,   Ph.D ." Fernald   Hall 

Instructor  in  Entomology  and  Beekeeping 
Edna  L.   Skinner,  M.A South   College 

Professor  of  Home  Economics ;  Head  of  Division;  Adviser  of  Women 
Grant  B.   Snyder,  M.S French   Hall 

Professor  of  Commercial  Vegetable  Growing  and  Head  of  Department 
Thomas  Sproston,  Jr.,  Ph.D Clark  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Botany 
William  H.  Tague,  B.S Stockbridge  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Engineermg 
Charles  H.   Thayer Stockbridge    Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy 
Clark  L.   Thayer,   B.S French   Hall 

Professor  of  Floriculture  and  Head  of  Department 
Ruth  J.  Totman,  M.Ed Drill   Hall 

Physical  Director  for  Women 
Reuben  E.   Trippensee,   Ph.D French   Hall 

Pro-fessor  of  Wildlife  Management 
Alden  p.  Tuttle,   M.S French  Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Commercial  Vegetable  Growinq 
Ralph  A.  Van  Meter,  Ph.D ^ French   Hall 

Professor  of  Pomology;  Head  of  Department;  Head  of  Division  of  Horticulture 
H.   I  eland  Varley,   M.A Chapel 

Instructor  in  English 
John   H.   Vondell Stockbridge   Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 
Lowell  E.  Walters,   M.S ". Stockbridge   Hall 

Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry 
tJoHN  M.  Zak,  M.S ". , Stockbridge   Hall 

Instructor  m  Agronomy 


*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service, 
t  On  leave  of  absence. 


Memorial  Hall 

Keeping  in  hallowed  memory  the  "Loyal  So)is  of  Old  Massachusetts" 
who  died  in  World  War  I. 

'We  Will  Keep  Faith  With  You  Who  Lie  Asleep."       (inscription  on  east  facade) 


THE  STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Stockb ridge  School  of  Agriculture,  organized  in  1918,  is  a  separate  and 
distinct  department  of  the  College  providing  training  of  a  strictly  vocational 
tj'pe  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  in  related  business  activities. 

With  pubhcation  of  this  catalog  all  former  two  year  short  courses,  as  conducted 
up  to  June  1943  when  war  conditions  forced  a  change  to  a  one  year  emergency 
program  for  1944  and  1945,  are  being  resumed.  These  are  planned  to  be  of 
m_aximum  use  for  the  returning  service  man  or  woman  who  may  be  eligible  for 
rehabilitation  training  under  Public  Law  16  because  of  war  injuries.  They  will 
also  be  useful  to  the  non-disabled  veteran,  eligible  for  further  schooling  under 
the  G.  I.  Bill,  Public  Law  346,  who  is  interested  in  training  himself  for  a  success- 
ful agricultural  business  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

For  veterans  who  have  had  sufficient  previous  agricultural  experience  or  study, 
and  who  need  refresher  courses  only,  special  programs  of  from  three  to  eight 
months  will  be  available,  allowing  a  choice  of  any  subjects  in  the  catalog  which 
the  schedule  of  class  hours  will  permit.  A  selection  of  subjects  in  the  second 
year  is  not  available  until  October  1946,  when  full  enrolment  in  both  first  and 
second  year  classes  will  be  in  operation. 

Ten  programs  of  study  are  offered,  one  of  which  must  be  selected  by  each 
student  and  completed  as  specified  for  the  school  diploma.  The  present  list  of 
offerings  includes: 

Division  of  Agriculture 

1.  Animal  Husbandry (see  page  21) 

2.  Dairy  Manufactures (  "      "      24) 

3.  Poultry  Husbandry (  "      "     28) 

Division  of  Horticulture 

1.  Commercial  Vegetable  Growing 

2.  Floriculture 

3.  Food  Management 

4.  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 

5.  Fruit  Growing         .... 

6.  Marketing  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

7.  Ornamental  Horticulture 

Since  its  organization  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  the 
school  has  registered  over  2,500  students  and  graduated  twenty-five  classes  num- 
bering more  than  1,700  members. 

The  largest  number  of  students  come  from  Massachusetts,  but  all  the  New 
England  States  are  usually  represented  in  the  student  body. 

Graduates  of  this  School  are  making  a  vital  contribution  to  the  war  effort 
of  the  state  and  nation  today,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the  peace  years  after 
the  war.  To  be  sure,  student  enrolments  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
necessity  of  war  service  and  the  competition  of  war  industries  paying  high  wages, 
but  the  love  of  a  man  for  the  good  earth  cannot  be  permanently  interrupted. 

It  is  estimated  about  fifteen  hundred  farms  change  ownership  each  year  in 
Massachusetts  due  to  death,  infirmity  of  age,  disabling  accident,  or,  in  some 
few  cases,  just  plain  inefficient  management.  Farms  will  always  need  to  have 
reliable  sources  of  skilled  workers  and  owner  replacements,  as  war  food  shortages 
have  so  clearly  proved,  if  New  England  crop  production  is  to  be  successfully 
maintained  on  an  adequate  scale.  This  is  both  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity 
to  young  men  and  women. 

In  the  armed  forces  of  our  country  more  than  eight  hundred  Stfockbridge 
men  have  enlisted,  largely  from  the  graduating  classes  of  the  last  five  years. 
They  are  found  in  every  branch  of  service. 

In  line  with  the  School  and  college  policy  of  making  a  maximum  contribution 
to  the  "Food  for  Victory"  campaign,  all  previous  limitations  on  Animal  Hus- 
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bandry  and  Dairy  Manufactures  enrolments  have  been  removed,  because  of 
the  large  numbers  of  placement  and  farm  jobs  now  available  at  top  wages,  and 
just  as  many  men  as  possible  will  be  accepted  for  the  Food  Management  course 
to  train  for  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business. 

The  value  of  this  kind  of  concentrated,  technical  school,  aiming  directly 
toward  preparation  for  a  definite  field  of  work,  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
useful  careers  of  our  graduates. 

General  Information 
Entrance  Conditions: — The  school  program  is  open  to  any  student  who  is 
seventeen  years  old  or  over  and  who  has  completed  at  least  an  elementary' 
school  course  or  its  equivalent.    There  are  no  entrance  examinations. 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  is  not  intended  to  divert  students  at 
present  enrolled  in  high  schools.  Such  students  should  complete  the  high  school 
course  if  possible,  since  standard  of  class  work  required  is  practically  equivalent 
to  Junior  College  grade. 

A  graduate  of  a  Massachusetts  countj^  school  of  agriculture  or  of  an  agricul- 
tural department  of  a  high  school  in  this  state,  may  complete  certain  major 
courses  for  a  diploma  in  one  year,  if  he  is  recommended  by  the  director  of  the 
school  or  the  agricultural  instructor  because  of  outstanding  scholastic  and 
experience  record.  Statement  and  record  must  be  submitted  from  the  school 
with  application.  This  arrangement  applies  only  to  the  Animal  Husbandry, 
Poultry  Husbandry,  Commercial  Vegetable  Growing,  Floriculture,  and  Fruit 
Growing  courses. 

How  to  Enrol. — Fill  out  application  blank,  Form  I,  page  69,  giving  all  in- 
formation requested.  Be  sure  to  indicate  course  you  wish  to  elect.  Mail  this 
form,  with  citizenship  certificate,  Form  H,  on  same  page,  to  Director  of  Short 
Courses.  If  application  is  accepted  you  will  be  notified,  and  certificate  of  citizen- 
ship will  be  kept  on  file  until  you  register.  Neither  tuition  nor  fees  are  required 
until  the  week  of  registration. 

Registration. — Registration  will  be  held  on  Monday,  October  1.  All  freshman 
students  should  be  on  campus  from  the  day  of  registration  until  classes  open 
on  Tuesday,  to  meet  required  appointments  for  mental  tests,  physical  examina- 
tions, and  individual  photographs  for  office  records,  and  to  have  class  schedules 
and  individual  programs  explained. 

Instruction. — Instruction  is  given  by  the  college  teaching  staff  through 
classroom  teaching,  laboratory  exercises  and  practical  work.  The  work  of  the 
classroom  is  supplemented  by  demonstration  work  in  the  barns,  dairy  plant, 
greenhouses,  orchards,  college  gardens,  engineering  shops,  quick  freezing  plant, 
canning  plant,  College  forest,  sawmill,  and  abattoir.  The  courses  are  planned 
to  offer  fundamental  information,  and  to  establish  the  underlying  reasons  as 
Veil  as  the  special  methods  employed  in  the  various  operations.  The  combined 
advantages  of  college  instruction  and  a  college  plant  with  all  its  varied  resources 
are  thus  made  available  to  young  men  and  women  training  for  successful 
business  careers  in  agricultural  vocations. 

The  usual  College  holidays  are  indicated  on  calendar,  page  5.  First  year 
poultry  students  complete  only  one  month  of  the  second  semester  because  early 
placement  is  required  by  employers.  Other  freshman  classes  continue  to  April 
first,  when  most  students  are  assigned  to  placement  jobs,  excepting  Food  Man- 
agement freshmen  who  complete  two  full  semesters,  taking  only  four  months 
placement,  .Tune  1  to  October  1.  Class  work  is  required  at  the  College  in  the 
months  of  October  to  March  inclusive,  with  exceptions  noted;  placement  training 
for  practical  experience  on  jobs  away  from  the  College,  on  a  wage  basis,  is  re- 
quired of  all  first  year  students  from  April  to  September  inclusive. 

Credit  and  Two-Year  Diploma. — In  order  to  obtain  a  diploma  a  student 
must  fornplr'tf  .~;itisf;ictf)rily  1ho  entire  program  of  study  in  which  he  has  regis- 
tered. A  student  failing  to  pass  the  requirements  of  summer  placement  training, 
after  a  suitable  job  has  been  assigned  him,  is  not  eligible  for  graduation  until 
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this  deficiency  is  made  up,  and  may  not  be  allowed  to  enrol  for  the  second 
year,  if  the  Director  of  Placement  Service  considers  his  record  to  be  unsatis- 
factory. 

One  Year  Certificate. — Veterans  taking  sjjecial  refresher  courses  of  six  or 
eight  months  may  earn  the  School  certificate  upon  satisfactorily  completing  a 
minimum  of  eighteen  hours  of  classes  each  semester. 

Graduation  from  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  does  not  fulfill  the 
requirements  for  entrance  in  the  College  degree  course,  nor  are  credits  earned 
during  the  course  transferable  regularly  toward  credit  for  a  degree  at  this  College. 

Graduation  Requirement. — No  student  will  be  graduated  unless  all  bills  due 
the  college  are  paid  on  or  before  the  Wednesday  preceding  graduation  exercises. 
If  paid  after  that  date,  and  otherwise  eligible,  he  may  be  graduated  the  follow- 
ing 5^ear. 

Diplomas  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  will  be  withheld  from  all  students 
who  have  not  paid  bills  due  the  College,  or  legitimate  bills  due  private  individuals 
or  business  concerns. 

A  diploma  will  not  be  awarded  to  any  senior,  if  arrears  are  reported  by  either 
Club.  All  bills  for  second  semester,  senior  j^ear,  must  be  settled  with  the  respec- 
tive Clubs  not  later  than  the  Wednesday  before  graduation. 

Attendance  at  commencement  sermon  and  graduation  exercises  are  required 
of  all  seniors. 

Seniors  who  have  borrowed  from  the  Goldthwait  Loan  Fund  will  have  di- 
plomas held  as  collateral  by  the  College  until  they  have  paid  up  loans  in  full. 
This  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  privileges  of  graduation. 

Scholarship  Regulations. — At  the  close  of  each  semester  students  receive  a 
formal  report  showing  the  standings  given  in  the  subjects  pursued  by  them. 

If  a  student's  semester  mark  in  any  subject  falls  below  60  per  cent,  he  is 
thereby  failed  (F)  in  the  subject.  He  shall  be  debarred  from  taking  the  final 
examination  in  that  subject  and  must  repeat  it  with  the  following  class. 

If  the  average  of  the  semester  mark  and  the  final  examination  is  below  60 
per  cent,  the  student  is  thereby  conditioned   (J). 

Student  grades  will  be  recorded  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  week  of  each  semes- 
ter and  again  at  the  end  of  the  semester.  The  Faculty  Committee  will  consider 
all  questionable  grades  after  each  marking  period,  and  instructors  will  note  on 
grade  reports  the  names  of  all  students  whose  work  is  seriously  deficient. 

When  a  student's  record  indicates  failures  or  uniformly  poor  work,  the  Faculty 
Committee  may  recommend  a  close  supervision  of  his  work  by  the  faculty  ad- 
viser in  his  major  course,  or,  if  his  scholastic  grades  disqualify  him  from  further 
work  in  the  school,  he  may  be  asked  to  withdraw  at  any  time. 

A  first  year  student  who  has  deficient  scholastic  work  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  in  February  shall  not  be  eligible  for  placement  training  until  his  work 
meets  the  required  standard. 

At  the  end  of  any  semester  a  student  who  has  a  failure  in  more  than  one  sub- 
ject or  is  conditioned  in  more  than  two  subjects  may  be  dismissed. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 
Absences  from  Class 

(1)  No  unexcused  absences  will  be  allowed  from  classes.  (2)  All  excuses  for 
absence  shall  be  presented  by  the  student  in  writing,  and,  if  approved  by  the 
Director,  an  excuse  card  will  be  granted  to  be  signed  by  the  instructor.  Excuse 
cards  must  be  returned  promptly  to  the  office  when  properly  signed.  (3)  Stu- 
dents presenting  excuse  cards  covering  absences  are  expected  to  make  up  all 
work  missed,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  instructor.  (4)  Instructors  are  directed 
to  reduce  final  grades  five  points  for  each  unexcused  absence  occurring  on  a 
student's  record  at  the  end  of  any  semester.  (5)  No  excuses  will  be  accepted 
at  the  Short  Course  Office  unless  presented  within  two  days  after  the  student 
returns  to  classes.  (6)  Two  tardinesses  unexcused  shall  count  as  one  absence. 
(7)   Absences  from  classes  immediately  before  or  after  a  holiday  are  not 
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allowed  except  by  special  permission.  (8)  The  Short  Course  Oifice  requires 
all  students  to  report  at  once  any  illness  to  the  college  physician,  particularly 
if  absence  from  class  is  likely"  to  result  from  the  illness.  (9)  Students  fail- 
ing to  observe  these  rules  are  placed  on  probation,  and  may  be  asked  to 
withdraw  from  the  course  if  further  violations  occur. 

Absences  from  Examinations  or  Tests 

Any  student  who  absents  himself  from  an  appointed  examination  without 
sufficient  cause  shall  be  given  zero  thereon.  In  such  case  he  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  a  make-up  examination  unless  the  Director  so  requests.  A  previously  an- 
nounced test  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor,  be  regarded  as  a  test  or  as 
an  examination. 

Student  Expenses 

Tuition. — A  tuition  fee  of  $50  per  semester  is  charged  students,  residents  of 
Massachusetts,  enrolled  in  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture.  Students  who 
are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts  are  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  $110  each  semes- 
ter. The  tuition  per  semester,  charged  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States 
is  $110.  Students  entering  from  Massachusetts,  unless  of  voting  age  them- 
selves, are  required  to  file  a  statement  signed  by  either  town  or  city  clerk, 
stating  that  the  applicant's  parent  is  a  legal  resident  of  Massachusetts.  (See 
Form  II  in  back  of  catalog.) 

Variation  in  Charges  for  Two  Major  Courses 

Food  Management  Course. — Placement  jobs  in  the  Food  Management  Course 
are  not  available  until  after  June  1,  and  students  have  to  complete  two  semesters 
of  resident  study  each  year. 

Poultry  Hushandnj  Course. — Because  of  earlier  placement  required  on  poul- 
try farms,  students  complete  only  one  and  one-quarter  semesters  of  class  work 
here  the  first  year. 

Summary  of  Expenses: 

SECOND         FIRST  AN,D 
FIRST  YEAR  YEAR      SECOND  YEARS 

First  Second  Field 

Semester         Semester  Trips 

Tuition    (Citizens  of   Massachusetts)    .  .  .        $50.00  $35.00  $100.00  $15.00-52.00 

(Hotel    Majors    50.00) 

(Poultry     Majors     12.50) 

Board    (College    Cafeteria)     124.00  62.00  248.00  (Listed  under 

Room  Rent   (Private  Homes)    64.00  32.00  128.00        Major  Programs) 

*Student   Fees    (Itemized   below)    12.50  8.25  26.00 

Books,    stationery,    etc 25.00  25.00  60.00 

$375.50  $-214.75  .$562.00  $15.00-52.00 

These  figures  for  board  and  room  are  estimates  based  on  prevailing  prices  and 
are  subject  to  change  when  and  if  conditions  change. 

*Student  Fees: 

FIRST  YEAR  SECOND  YEAR 

First  Second  First  Second 

Semester  Semester  Semester  Semester 

Athletics           $6.75  $3.00  $6.75  $6.75 

Collegian      1-00  .50  1.00  1.00 

Social   Union    1.00  —  1.00'  — 

United    Religious    Work    25  .25  .25  .25 

Stockbridge    School    Activities    .50  .50  .50  .50 

Class   Tax    1.00  1.00  1.00  1.00 

Shorthorn    (School    Yearbook)    2.00  3.00-  3.00  ^.00 

$12.50  $8.25  $13.50  $13.50 

Tuition  and  fees  of  $65.00  approximately,  are  payable  in  full  at  the 
Treasurer's  Office  not  later  than  one  week  after  classes  begin  for  the 
semester.  According  to  administration  ruling,  students  not  paying  semester 
accounts  when  due  are  suspended  from  classes.  All  checks  payable  to  the 
College  should  be  made  out  to  Treasurer,  Massachusetts  State  College. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  college  for  any  reason  before  a  semester  is 
half  completed  will  have  refunrled  to  him  one-half  the  fees  paid  for  that  semester, 
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but  one  who  leaves  after  completing  more  than  the  half  semester  will  be  allowed 
no  rebate  of  fees. 

The  placement  training  period  between  the  first  and  second  year  usually  en- 
ables a  student  to  earn  from  $150  to  $300  depending  upon  his  skill  and  general 
ability,  and  the  type  of  work.  Of  this  amount  $100  to  $200  should  be  saved  to 
apply  to  the  expenses  of  the  second  year. 

Prospective  students  should  understand  that  the  above  estimates  cover  ex- 
penses which  may  be  called  strictly  college  expenses,  and  that  there  are  other 
financial  obhgations  voluntarily  placed  upon  students  which  they  should  expect 
to  meet.  Chief  among  these  are  class  assessments  and  taxes  levied  for  main- 
tenance of  various  organizations,  such  as  the  Social  Union,  Athletic  Association, 
weekly  publications,  etc.  Such  expenses  vary  from  $15  to  $30  a  year.  Adn 
ditional  financial  responsibility  is  also  assumed  by  students  joining  clubs  or 
entering  into  other  social  activities  of  the  college.  Besides  the  amount  necessary 
for  clothes  and  traveling,  the  economical  student  will  probably  spend  between 
$450  to  $500  for  the  first  year  of  one  and  one-half  semesters  in  residence,  and 
$550  to  $600  for  the  second  year  of  two  semesters. 

Rooms 

Dormitory  rooms  are  available  only  to  students  of  the  four  year  college  course. 
Private  homes  in  the  town  furnish  the  chief  source  of  rooms  for  Stockbridge 
students. 

Students  are  expected  to  make  their  own  rooming  arrangements  from  a  file 
of  available  places  kept  in  the  Short  Course  Office.  A  complete  listing  is  not 
available  until  after  September  15.  Students  select  their  own  rooms.  The  Short 
Course  Office  does  not  usually  select  or  assign  rooms. 

Board 

Stockbridge  freshmen  are  not  required  to  secure  meals  in  College  cafeteria, 
but  can  do  so  if  more  convenient. 

A  number  of  public  restaurants  or  dining  rooms  are  located  close  to  the 
college  where  most  students  arrange  for  meal  service,  usually  approximating 
$1.50  a  day,  with  allowances  made  if  student  goes  home  on  week-ends,  class 
schedule  permitting. 

_A  new  student  had  best  sample  the  various  places  to  find  the  one  suited  to 
his  needs,  or  where  he  can  meet  with  congenial  members  of  his  class  group. 
This  arrangement  is  entirely  a  personal  affair,  like  the  choice  of  a  room,  and 
the  School  assumes  no  direct  responsibiUty  for  such  services  in  any  way. 

Books  and  Supplies 

For  the  convenience  of  students  the  College  maintains  a  store  service  in 
North  College.  Here  all  textbooks  may  be  purchased  at  cost  plus  transporta- 
tion charges.  Students  are  informed  at  the  first  class  session  in  each  course 
what  books  are  required  and  must  secure  individual  copies  according  to  order 
list  sent  in  by  instructor. 

There  is  little  opportunity  to  secure  secondhand  books  because  most  students 
find  the  texts  assigned  of  value  to  retain  as  reference  sources  after  completing 
a  course. 

Student  Aid 

Students  desiring  any  form  of  financial  aid  from  the  college  including  scholar- 
ship, employment,  or  loan,  are  required  to  file  applications  with  the  Student  Aid 
Committee  not  later  than  June  10  of  each  year.  Incoming  freshmen  are  allowed 
an  extension  of  time. 

These  application  forms  are  used  to  determine  the  comparative  need  of  the 
applicants  and  are  passed  on  by  the  Student  Aid  Committee.  No  student  is 
eligible  for  any  kind  of  financial  assistance  from  the  College  unless  he  or  she  has 
filed  the  required  form  and  has  been  certified  as  deserving  by  the  Student  Aid 
Committee.  Application  forms  may  be  secured  at  the  Placement  Service  Office, 
South  College. 
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Self  Help. — It  is  recommended  that  no  new  student  enter  without  having 
at  least  $250  and  preferably  $350  with  which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  first 
year.  The  college  does  not  encourage  students  to  enter  without  money  in  the 
expectation  of  earning  their  way  entirely.  The  student  will  find  it  better  to 
work  and  accumulate  sufficient  funds  before  coming  to  college,  or  take  more  than 
two  years  in  completing  his  course. 

No  student  should  undertake  work  that  interferes  with  his  studies,  and 
students  should  understand  that,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  apphcations  for 
employment,  no  one  may  receive  a  large  amount  of  work  at  the  College. 

First  year  students  particularly  should  not  risk  failure  in  their  beginning 
studies  at  Stockbridge  by  taking  on  such  extra  work  until  they  have,  at  least, 
tested  themselves  in  the  study  program  of  the  first  semester.  Certainly,  it  is 
advised  to  proceed  cautiously  in  combining  both  extra  work  and  athletics  at 
the  same  time,  if  the  student's  scholastic  record  is  at  all  questionable. 

The  Vincent  Goldthwait  Loan  Fund. — This  fund  was  estabhshed  by  Dr. 
Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  M.S.C.  1885,  of  Boston,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son  who  died 
in  1922  during  his  junior  year  at  Harvard.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  worthy  senior 
students  who  find  it  difficult  to  secure  adequate  finances  to  complete  their  final 
year.  Only  seniors  needing  emergency  assistance  in  addition  to  funds  already 
available  will  be  considered.  Amounts  in  excess  of  $200.00  are  rarely  granted 
and  most  loans  range  from  $50  to  $150.00. 

A  regular  promissory  note  must  be  executed,  endorsed  by  parent  or  guardian, 
and  repayment  may  be  made  within  any  reasonable  period  after  graduation  up 
to  one  year.    There  is  no  interest  charge. 

Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships. — The  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Fund  is  admin- 
istered by  a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the  College.  Applicants  for  these 
scholarships  should  write  to  Sumner  R.  Parker,  who  may  be  addressed  at  the 
College.    They  are  available  only  to  Hampshire  County  boj^s. 

Student  Employment  Projects 

Part-time  work  is  available  for  a  limited  number  of  candidates.  The  type 
of  work  to  which  students  are  assigned  consists  of  the  following : 

Clerical  and  office,  building  and  grounds  maintenance,  farm,  greenhouse 
and  orchard  duties,  helpers  in  livestock  and  cattle  barns,  and  all  other  or 
miscellaneous  types. 

General  Exercises 

Assembly  exercises  are  held  weekly  on  Wednesdays,  11:00-12:00  M.,  and 
serve  to  bring  together  all  Stockbridge  students  for  a  general  program  dealing 
with  matters  of  interest  to  the  College  and  the  School.  Among  speakers  who 
appear  from  time  to  time  are  the  President  of  the  College,  members  of  the  Col- 
lege staff  and  occasionally  others  who  have  interesting  subjects  to  present. 
This  weekly  assembly  also  enables  announcements  concerning  students  and 
student  affairs  to  be  presented,  and  permits  class  presidents  to  make  advance 
reservations  for  business  meetings  when  necessary.  No  unexcused  absences 
from  this  exercise  are  allowed. 

Two  assemblies  each  month  are  used  for  special  song  practice  to  train  all 
students  in  both  school  and  popular  songs. 

Student  Activities 

A  large  number  of  student  organizations  furnish  opportunity  to  students  for 
work  and  leadership. 

The  Massachusetts  State  College  Social  Union  was  established  about  fifteen 
years  ago.  All  students  become  members  of  the  Union  by  paying  a  small  fee, 
and  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  the  Union  gives  a  series  of  entertainments, 
free  to  students  and  faculty.  Memorial  Hall  is  the  center  of  student  activities 
and  contains  offices  for  the  various  student  organizations,  including  the  Stock- 
bridge  School  Student  Council.    On  the  first  floor  are  located  a  lounging  room, 
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the  Memorial  Room,  and  the  offices;  in  the  basement,  bowHng  alleys,  pool  and 
ping  pong  tables;  and  on  the  second  floor  an  auditorium  for  meetings  and 
dances.  This  building  was  erected  by  the  alumni,  students,  faculty,  and  friends 
in  honor  of  the  fifty-one  "Aggie"  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  World  War  I. 
The  Stockbridge  School  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  first 
and  second  year  classes.  This  body  serves  as  a  general  committee  on  student 
government  and  helps  to  maintain  the  best  traditions  and  customs  of  the  School. 
A  student  yearbook  called  ''The  Shorthorn"  is  published  annually  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class,  and  is  usually  issued  in  June.  All  students  subscribe 
to  it. 

For  those  students  who  play  musical  instruments  there  are  opportunities  with 
the  College  Orchestra  and  the  College  Band. 

In  the  place  of  fraternities  the  faculty  have  authorized  social  organizations 
called  "clubs"  in  the  Stockbridge  School.  There  are  two  such  organizations 
for  men  in  the  student  body.  Alpha  Tau  Gamma  and  Kappa  Kappa,  both 
owning  houses,  serving  as  social  and  residential  centers  for  their  groups.  For 
the  small  group  of  women  students  there  is  a  Tri  Sigma  Club. 

A  Stockbridge  Honorary  Scholastic  Society  called  "Stosag"  was  established 
in  1935  to  encourage  high  scholarship.  Students  whose  records  show  no  grade 
below  70  in  any  subject  and  whose  averages  for  the  first  three  semesters  are 
85  or  better  are  elected  to  membership  in  the  society  each  June.  Engraved 
certificates  are  awarded  to  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  have  achieved 
this  distinction. 

Athletics  and  Physical  Education. — The  School  has  its  own  separate  athletic 
program  with  regular  schedules  in  football,  basketball,  ice  hockey,  cross-country 
and  winter  track.  Sweaters  and  insignia  are  awarded  to  team  members  and 
managers  in  these  sports.    The  official  insignia  is  the  letter  S. 

The  football  team  plays  a  schedule  of  7  games  with  preparatory  school 
teams.  The  basketball  team  plays  a  10  game  schedule;  the  cross-country  team 
usually  runs  3  races,  while  2  or  3  meets  are  scheduled  for  the  winter  track  squad. 
Ice  hockey  affords  6  to  8  games  depenchng  on  the  weather. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  freshmen  are  on  placement  training  during  the  spring 
term  which  leaves  only  seniors  available,  no  regular  team  is  maintained  in 
baseball.  Men  desiring  to  play  are  organized  into  teams  and  an  intramural 
league  is  arranged. 

This  athletic  program  is  entirely  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Physical  Education  Department  of  the  College  and  coaches  are  provided  for 
all  sports.  Instructor  Lorin  E.  BaU,  director  of  the  Stockbridge  physical 
education  work  is  coach  of  football,  basketball,  and  has  charge  of  the  spring 
recreation  program.  Assistant  Professor  Llewellyn  L.  Derby,  coach  of  the  varsity 
track  team,  has  charge  of  the  cross-country  and  winter  track  squads. 

All  students  are  urged  to  participate  in  some  sport  each  semester,  but  first 
year  students  should  be  sure  all  studies  are  well  maintained.  No  squads  are 
reduced  by  eliminating  the  inexperienced  players,  and  everyone  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  play  in  games.  The  football  squads  in  the  past  have  consisted 
of  approximately  50  candidates.  Games  have  been  scheduled  for  both  the 
second  and  third  teams  so  that  every  man  on  the  squad  has  participated  in  an 
outside  scheduled  game.  Both  the  first  and  second  teams  in  basketball  have 
regularly  scheduled  games  and  an  intramural  league  schedule  is  arranged  for 
those  not  playing  on  the  first  squad. 

Every  care  is  exercised  to  guard  against  men  overtaxing  their  strength  in  any 
sport  or  game  to  the  detriment  of  their  health.  No  man  whose  physical  con- 
dition is  at  all  questionable  is  allowed  to  play  on  the  teams.  A  careful  check 
is  maintained  by  required  physical  examinations  for  all  students  given  by  the 
college  physician  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year.  A  second  examination  is 
made  of  each  man  before  permission  is  granted  to  participate  in  any  sport. 

Students  also  subscribe  to  the  college  varsity  games  and  have  attendance 
privileges  for  varsity  sports  on  the  campus. 

Class  work  in  physical  education  for  men  not  on  athletic  squads  is  required 
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for  both  seniors  and  freshmen  during  the  first  semester.  This  consists  of  2 
class  periods  a  week.  The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  men  some 
knowledge  of  games  which  may  be  of  value  to  them  in  after  school  days,  as 
well  as  to  give  every  man  an  opportunity  to  develop  sufficient  control  over 
his  body  to  enable  him  to  get  pleasure  from  physical  activities  and  to  establish 
correct  health  habits. 

The  freshmen  receive  instruction  in  softball,  touch  football,  golf,  and  swim- 
ming. Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country,  instead  of  the  regular  class 
work.  The  seniors  take  up  volleyball,  badminton,  archery,  and  swimming. 
They  may  also  elect  football  or  cross-country.  The  classes  are  organized  into 
teams  which  compete  against  each  other  with  much  rivalry.  Students  are 
expected  to  wear  old  clothes  during  the  play  period,  and  shower  baths  are 
required  at  the  close  of  each  class  period. 

A  physical  education  building  containing  a  swimming  pool,  a  great  indoor  cage 
150  by  180  feet  for  all  kinds  of  sports  and  games,  and  complete  locker  room  and 
shower*  bath  facilities  provide  ample  equipment  to  carry  out  this  program. 
Individual  equipment  is  supphed  to  all  members  of  the  football,  hockey,  basket- 
ball, cross-country,  and  track  squads. 

STUDENT  RELATIONS 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  in  honor,  manliness,  self-respect, 
and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  constitutes  the  standards  of  student 
deportment. 

Any  student  known  to  be  guilty  of  dishonest  conduct  or  persistent  violation 
of  rules  must  be  reported  by  the  instructor  to  the  Director  for  disciphne. 

The  privileges  of  the  college  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at  any  time 
if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  college,  acting  through  its  President  or  any 
administrative  officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the  right  not  only 
to  suspend  or  dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name  conditions  under  which  students 
m_ay  remain  in  the  institution.  For  example,  if  a  student  is  not  doing  creditable 
work  he  may  not  only  be  disciplined,  but  he  may  be  required  to  meet  certain 
prescribed  conditions  in  respect  to  his  studies,  even  though  under  the  foregoing 
rules  his  status  as  a  student  be  not  affected.  The  same  provision  applies  equally 
to  the  matter  of  absences. 

Similarly,  also,  it  applies  to  participation  in  student  activities.  Though  this 
will  ordinarily  be  governed  by  the  rules  as  already  laid  down,  yet  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  college  authorities  a  student  is  neglecting  his  work  on  account 
of  these  activities,  the  privilege  of  participating  in  them  may  be  withdrawn 
for  such  time  as  is  considered  necessary.  Moreover,  it  may  be  withdrawn  as  a 
punishment  for  misconduct. 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  College  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all  students  while  on  the 
campus  and  for  this  purpose  maintains  a  Department  of  Student  Health,  staffed 
by  two  physicians,  two  resident  registered  nurses,  and  operates  a  group  of  three 
Infirmary  buildings. 

(1)  Physical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  of  all  undergraduate 
students  annually,  or  more  often  if  indicated.  This  examination  is  given 
to  freshmen  during  matriculation  week.  Evidence  of  a  SUCCESSFUL 
smallpox  vaccination  is  required. 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  offices  in  the  Physical  Education 
Building  and  in  the  Out-Patient  Building,  where  they  may  be  consulted 
during  college  hours. 

(3)  The  Infirmary  consists  of  three  buildings  on  East  side  of  campus,  near 
Marshall  Hall,  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for  contagious  cases,  and  one  for 
out-patient  cases,  where  the  out-patient  clinic  is  conducted  daily  by  one 
of  the  Student  Health  physicians. 
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Out-patient  hours  are:  Week  days  8:30-11:30  a.m.,  3:00-5:00  p.m.    Satur- 
days 8:30-11:30  a.m. 

(4)  Students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  physicians  at  the  first  sign  of 
physical  disorder,  or  for  even  minor  accidents.  Many  severe  illnesses  and 
much  lost  time  can  be  avoided  by  early  or  preventive  treatment. 

(5)  A  Trustee  ruling  grants  free  time  in  the  Infirmary  —  when  necessary  for 
treatment  —  up  to  seven  days  in  the  school  year.  This  free  time  applies 
to  regularly  enrolled  undergraduate  students  only.  For  time  in  excess  of 
seven  days  or  for  other  bed  patients,  a  charge  of  $2.00  per  day  is  made 
against  the  patient. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  charges  specified  in  paragraph  5,  the  following  additional 
expenses  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(a)  Nurses.  —  In  case  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the  proper  care  of  an 
individual  the  services  and  board  of  this  nurse  will  be  paid  by  the 
patient.  Such  a  nurse  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
resident  nurse. 

(b)  Professional  Service.  —  If  a  student  requires  continuous  medical  atten- 
tion by  a  physician,  he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town  physician  and 
become  responsible  for  fees  charged  by  that  physician. 

(c)  Supplies.  —  Special  medical  supphes  prescribed  by  a  physician  will  be 
charged  to  the  patient. 

(d)  Laundry.  —  Expense  for  personal  laundry  or  cleaning  incurred  by 
students  while  in  the  Infirmary  will  be  charged  to  the  individual  student. 

GOODELL  LIBRARY 

This  fine  new  building  completed  in  1935  houses  the  College  Library.  This 
library  contains  one  of  the  best  collections  in  agriculture  and  related  sciences 
in  the  country,  with  special  strength  in  entomology,  botany,  chemistry,  horti- 
culture, landscape  architecture,  soil  science  and  animal  husbandry,  but  with 
considerable  collections,  also  in  literature,  history,  economics  and  sociology. 
There  are  over  128,000  bound  books,  and  over  50,000  classified  pamphlets  giving 
most  recent  information.  The  periodical  file  contains  over  500  current  maga- 
zines, both  scientific  and  popular,  and  a  careful  selection  of  periodical  publica- 
tions of  learned  societies.  The  Library  is  unusually  rich  in  files  of  journals 
and  publications  of  Experiment  Stations  and  learned  societies.  The  building 
is  open  on  week  days  from  7:50  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  and  from  1.30  to  4.30  and  7  to 
9  P.M.  on  Sundays  during  semesters  and  with  somewhat  shorter  hours  during 
vacations  and  Summer  School. 

The  building  is  named  in  memory  of  Henry  Hill  Goodell,  President  of  the 
College  from  1886  to  1904  and  College  Librarian  from  1886  to  1898. 

AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

Agriculture  is  a  field  in  which  women  have  always  found  some  opportunity. 
There  are  women  farming  independently,  in  all  branches  of  agriculture.  •  As  a 
rule  poultry  raising,  small  fruits  and  vegetable  growing  and  floriculture,  seem  to 
offer  women  an  easier  opportunity  than  dairy,  stock  and  general  farming. 
Women  are  also  finding  some  paid  positions  which  include  farm  and  estate 
workers  and  managers,  garden  service  workers  and  agricultural  officers  in  state 
correctional  institutions. 

For  the  woman  or  girl  whose  home  is  already  upon  the  farm  the  opportunity 
is  exceptionally  good.  With  the  help  of  an  agricultural  education  there  are  open 
to  her  many  means  of  increasing  her  own  or  the  farm  income.  With  the  knowl- 
edge of  farm  life  which  she  already  possesses,  and  with  the  possibility  of  securing 
occasional  help  from  her  family,  she  may  be  able  to  carry  on  and  develop  a 
profitable  enterprise  of  her  own.  The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture  will 
afford  to  the  women  who  wish  to  engage  in  farming  the  practical  training  which 
they  will  need  to  fit  them  for  their  work,  and  will  open  to  them  new  doors  of 
opportunity.    The  particular  problems  which  women  engaged  in  farming  will 
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have  to  meet,  and  the  special  lines  of  farming  in  which  they  will  have  favorable 
opportunities,  will  be  considered  in  a  series  of  conferences. 

Women  who  are  interested  in  taking  agricultural  courses  should  correspond 
with  Miss  Margaret  Hamlin,  Placement  Officer  for  Women. 

POSITIONS 

The  College  does  not  guarantee  positions  to  students  registered  in  any  of  its 
courses,  but  through  the  Placement  Service  it  has  an  opportunity  to  reconunend 
students  for  a  large  number  of  positions.  A  record  is  kept  of  each  student's 
work  and  experience,  and  of  his  success  in  positions  for  which  he  has  been  recom- 
mended after  he  has  finished  his  course.  Opportunities  for  trained  men  and 
women,  especially  those  who  have  had  farm  experience,  are  good. 

A  student  desiring  a  recommendation  from  the  college  must  meet  the  following 
conditions :  — 

(1)  He  must  be  of  good  character. 

(2)  His  previous  record  must  be  good. 

(3)  His  work  in  all  courses  must  be  satisfactory. 

Students  who  have  not  previously  had  a  considerable  amount  of  practical 
experience  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  recommended  for  positions  of  responsibihty. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the. better  positions  for  which  managers  or  superin- 
tendents are  wanted. 

VOCATIONAL  PLACEMENT 

The  work  of  locating  first  year  students  for  apprentice  training  from  April 
to  October,  after  the  resident  term  is  completed,  is  in  charge  of  the  Director  of 
Placement  Service.  Placement  training  for  women  students  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  Margaret  Hamlin  of  the  Placement  Office.  Every  effort  is  made  to  secure 
satisfactory  positions  affording  the  kind  of  training  desired  by  the  student,  but 
the  Placement  Office  cannot  guarantee  to  place  every  student  for  training,  when 
positions  are  not  available.  In  normal  times  placement  positions  are  secured 
for  all  students  who  are  eligible  under  these  conditions. 

1.  Positions  are  secured  that  will  enable  a  student  to  gain  practical  experience 
in  his  particular  vocation. 

2.  A  student  desiring  placement  at  home  may  arrange  for  such  assignment 
if  the  Director  of  Placement  approves.  As  a  rule,  it  will  be  found  more  desirable 
for  a  student  to  spend  this  six  months  away  from  home  even  though  he  plans  to 
be  employed  there  after  finishing  the  course.  This  statement  is  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  students  who  have  already  taken  the  course. 

3.  If  credit  is  to  be  secured  for  the  six  months'  placement  training  the  follow- 
ing rules  must  be  carefully  observed. 

Rules  for  Stockbridge  Students  on  Placement 

1.  The  student  must  interview  the  Director  of  Placement  early  in  his  first 
year  in  order  that  his  qualifications,  the  type  of  work  he  wishes  to  pursue,  and 
his  general  fitness  may  be  determined. 

_  2.    No  final  arrangement  for  placement  training  may  be  made  by  the  student 
himself  until  the  Director  of  Placement  has  been  consulted. 

3.  Students  are  required  to  complete  their  period  of  training  without  unneces- 
sary absences. 

4.  No  transfers  are  to  be  made  by  a  student  if  he  is  to  receive  credit,  until 
permission  has  been  had  from  the  Director  of  Placement. 

5.  A  position  may  not  be  given  up  by  the  student  until  the  Director  of  Place- 
ment has  been  notified. 

6.  A  monthly  report  must  be  furnished  on  the  form  supplied,  and  submitted 
not  later  than  the  fifth  of  each  month  during  his  training  period. 

7.  A  student  whose  grade  of  work  is  regularly  poor  (below  a  70  rating)  in 
the  classes  of  his  major  subject  will  not  be  eligible  for  placement  training,  unless 
recommended  by  the  department  in  charge  of  his  major  work. 
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8.  When  a  student  fails  to  complete  the  requirements  of  his  placement  train- 
ing with  a  satisfactory  grade,  he  is  not  allowed  to  take  the  work  of  the  second 
year, 

9.  All  students  are  given  a  thorough  physical  examination  by  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education  at  the  beginning  of  each  college  year.  Any  disabilities 
Hable  to  affect  the  student's  placement  work  are  noted,  and,  if  of  a  serious 
nature,  recommendations  for  corrective  measures  are  supplied.  Parents 
should  understand  that  most  kinds  of  agricultural  work  require  a  well-balanced 
combination  of  brawn  and  brain.  No  student  whose  physical  condition  is  ques- 
tionable will  be  accepted  for  placement  training  without  a  physician's  certificate, 
and  parents'  approval. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  by  both  employer  and  employee  that  the  same 
energy,  regularity  and  general  conduct  will  be  expected  of  the  student  during 
his  period  of  placement  training  as  is  expected  in  his  work  in  classes  and  on  the 
campus. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this  six  months'  experience  is  educational  in  its 
nature.  Students  are  expected  to  earn  and  receive  a  reasonable  wage,  but  the 
purpose  of  the  training  is  the  experience  gained  rather  than  the  wage  earned.  The 
scale  of  wages  may  vary  in  different  localities,  but  each  man's  ability  is  given 
very  careful  thought,  that  he  may  obtain  a  wage  that  is  fair  to  him.  In  the  event 
of  any  misunderstanding  the  supervisor  should  be  immediately  informed. 

THE  LOTTA  AGRICULTURAL  FUND  FOR  GRADUATES 
ENTERING  AGRICULTURAL  PURSUITS 

(Prepared  by  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  College  Committee  with  the 
approval  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Estate.) 

A  1940  decision  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Norfolk  County  made  available  the 
Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Agricultural  Funds  to  graduates  of  the  Stockbridge  School 
of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  to  graduates  of  the  four-year  course  at  Massachusetts 
State  College.  This  decision  does  not,  however,  lessen  the  restrictions  nor  change 
the  purposes  for  which  these  funds  can  be  used  for  farm  financing. 

The  purpose  of  loans  from  these  funds  is  to  assist  meritorious  graduates  who 
are  without  means  in  establishing  themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits.  These 
loans  are  made  without  interest  or  service  charges  other  than  the  cost  of  title 
search  and  legal  papers.  They  must,  however,  be  paid  back  in  full  amount 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  and  there  are  certain  restrictions  on  their  use. 

To  avoid  disappointment  on  the  part  of  applicants  and  save  unnecessary 
work  and  expense  in  investigating:  applications  for  loans,  there  are  certain 
questions  that  the  prospective  borrower  should  answer  for  himself  before 
making  application  for  a  Crabtree  loan.    The  more  important  of  these  follow: 

1.  Am  I  thoroughly  quahfied,  both  in  training  and  experience,  to  success- 
fully manage  the  project  that  I  am  planning?  Experience  on  a  farm  or  in  the 
agricultural  enterprise  contemplated,  in  addition  to  classroom  training  is  one 
of  the  first  essentials  for  success.  If  such  experience  is  lacking,  it  is  usually 
best  to  delay  application  for  a  loan  until  acquired. 

2.  Is  the  project  that  I  seek  assistance  in  financing  really  an  "agricultural 
pursuit"  ? 

3.  Am  I  using  these  funds  entirely  to  establish  myself  in  business  or  are 
they  being  used  in  part  to  benefit  some  other  person  who  is  not  a  graduate 
of  Massachusetts  State  College  or  the  Stockbridge  School  ?  This  question  some- 
times arises  in  connection  with  "family"  and  "partnership"  propositions.  It 
has  no  reference  to  a  wife  or  other  dependent  but  no  part  of  the  loan  can  be 
used  to  finance  a  person  who  is  not  a  State  College  or  Stockbridge  graduate. 

4.  Am  I  using  these  funds  for  refinancing  present  debts?  The  purpose 
of  these  loans  is  to  "establish"  rather  than  "reestablish"  persons  in  agricultural 
pursuits.    They  cannot  be  used  for  retiring  present  debts. 
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5.  Will  the  amount  that  I  can  hope  to  borrow  from  these  funds  adequately 
finance  the  enterprise  that  I  am  planning  to  engage  in?  Lotta  Agricultural 
loans  are  used  mostly  to  supplement  other  forms  of  financing  rather  than  for 
complete  financing  of  farming  operations.  Reasonably  definite  plans  for  the 
other  financing^  which  the  loan  is  intended  to  supplement,  should  be  worked 
out  before  applying  for  a  Crabtree  loan. 

6.  What  can  I  offer  as  security  to  adequately  safeguard  this  loan?  A 
Crabtree  loan,  like  any  other  loan,  should  be  safeguarded  against  possible  death 
or  financial  failure  of  the  recipient.  While  character  and  personal  integrity 
of  the  apphcant  are  large  factors  in  decisions  relative  to  granting  of  a  loan,  ade- 
quate security  should  be  provided  as  far  as  possible. 

7.  Can  I  amortize  my  debt  payments  and  other  financial  obHgations  so 
that  I  can  repay  this  loan  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time?  Most  Crab- 
tree loans  are  made  under  definite  agreement  to  repay  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  years.  The  Crabtree  applicant  should  therefore  make  certain,  barring 
calamity,  that  his  income  above  necessary  operating  and  living  expenses  will  be 
great  enough  to  allow  annual,  semi-annual  or  monthly  payments  on  this  loan 
as  well  as  on  other  debt  obligations  that  he  may  be  carrying. 

8.  Wni  this  loan  actually  help  me  to  make  more  money  or  will  it  merely 
delay  the  time  and  increase  the  burden  of  final  financial  reckoning?  The 
answer  to  this  question  and  also  to  No.  7  involves  careful  budgeting  and  plan- 
ning ahead.  Unless  an  applicant  can  show  on  paper  by  carefully  projected 
plans  and  budgets  of  expected  receipts  and  expenses  that  he  will  benefit  by  a 
loan,  he  is  likely  to  have  difficulty  in  repaying  it. 

Applications  for  the  "Lotta  Agricultural  Fund"  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Lotta  M.  Crabtree  Estate,  619  Washington  Street,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  or  may  be  secured  at  the  Short  Course  Office  or  the  Placement 
Office  at  the  CoUege.  The  Director  of  Placement  has  been  designated  as  the 
Stockbridge  representative  on  the  faculty  committee  which  makes  approval 
recommendations  to  the  Crabtreee  trustees.  Decisions  regarding  the  granting 
of  a  loan  rest  entirely  with  the  Trustees  under  the  terms  of  Miss  Crabtree's  will. 


DIVISION  OF  AGRICULTURE 

DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

The  Animal  Husbandry  major  fits  students  to  cope  with  the  practical  problems 
of  live  stock  production  and  management.  It  supplements  and  supports  but 
does  not  duplicate  or  replace  the  necessary  experience  gained  only  through  actual 
manual  work  in  caring  for  animals.  As  a  foundation,  the  study  of  breed  history, 
live  stock  trends,  animal  anatomy  and  physiology  is  required.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  physiological  processes  in  breeding  and  feeding.  Later  courses  show 
how  these  processes  actually  function  under  the  stockman's  guidance. 

A  herd  of  about  150  dairy  cattle  including  Ayrshires,  Guernseys,  Jerseys, 
Holsteins  and  Milking  Shorthorns,  a  band  of  about  a  dozen  Percheron  brood 
mares,  a  flock  of  about  40  Southdown  and  Shropshire  sheep  and  a  herd  of  about 
20  Chester  White  swine,  together  with  modern  bams  and  equipment  for  hous- 
ing and  caring  for  the  above  livestock,  and  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres 
used  primarily  for  the  production  of  feed  crops,  gives  ample  scope  for  illustrat- 
ing and  giving  practice  in  modern  methods  of  live  stock  handling.  The  fiarm 
and  bams  are  our  laboratory;  the  animals  and  accessories  our  equipment. 
_  Graduates  from  the  Animal  Husbandry  major  for  the  most  part  secure  posi- 
tions as  herdsmen  or  farm  managers. 
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Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These : 

Dairy  farm  workers: — milkers,  hand  and  machine  operation;  drivers,  horses, 
tractors,  trucks,  workers  on  field  crops  and  haying  machinery,  herdsmen, 
testers  for  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associations,  farm  foremen  and  managers, 
head  farmers  and  assistants  on  state  institution  farms,  field  men  for  farmers' 
cooperatives,  sales  and  service  men  for  feed,  fertilizer  and  farm  machinery 
companies,  owners  and  operators  of  dairy  farms. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25 
per  student. 

Animal  Husbandry 


Pirst  Year 


First  Semester 


Agronomy  S,l    (Soil  Management) 

Animal   Husbandry  Si    (Principles   of   Feeding) 

Animal   Husbandry   So    (Farm   Meats) 

Bacteriology  Si  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hy- 
giene) 

Dairy  Si    (General  Dairying) 

Farm  Management  S3  (Efficiency  in  Farming 
Operations) 

Hygiene  Si    (Required  of  women  students) 

*Physical   Education   Si 

Milking,   Harnessing  and  Teaming 

(Practice  periods   only,   by  arrangement) 

Electives 

*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 

Physical   Education  S7    (First   Aid) 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  [Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 

Six   Months   Placement  Training) 
Agricultural   Engineering  S4    (Farm   Shop) 
Agronomy   S2    (Fertilizers) 
Animal  Husbandry   S3    (Types  and   Breeds) 
Forestrj-  S2    (Introduction  to  Forestry) 
Fruit   Crowing   SlO    (General   Course) 
Poultry  Husbandry  SlO   (General  Course) 
Physical     Education     S3     (Required     of    women 

students) 


Elective 

Physical  Education   S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural    Engineering    Si    (Farm    Motors) 

Agronomy  S3    (Field  Crops) 

Animal  Husbandry  S3   (Animal  Breeding) 

Business  English   Si 

Farm  Management  Si  (Farm  Management  and 
Accounts) 

Public  Speaking  Si 

Veterinary  Science  S,l  (Animal  Sanitary  Sci- 
ence) 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S3    (For  women) 
Physical  Education   S7    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural  Economics  S3    (Marketing) 
Agricultural   Engineering   SlO    (Farm  Structures 

and   Drainage) 
Animal  Husbandry   S4    (Live   Stock  Production) 
Animal   Husbandry   S6    (Dairy  Cattle  and   Milk 

Production) 
Public  Speaking  S3 
Veterinary    Science    S3    (Applied    Animal    Sani- 

tarj'   Science) 


Electives 

Physical  Education   S4    (For  women) 

Physical  Education   S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education   S6    (Baseball) 


Animal  Husbandry  S-1.     (Principles  of  Feeding)  I. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  organs  of  digestion,  the  digestion  and 
absorption  of  feeds,  the  classification  and  characteristics  of  the  common  feed- 
stuffs,  the  utilization  of  feeds  in  maintenance,  growth,  fattening;  meat,  work 
and  milk  production.  Some  time  will  be  spent  on  the  importance  of  minerals 
and  vitamins.  Methods  of  calculating  balanced  rations;  feeding  standards,  and 
feeding  practices  will  be  studied. 

In  addition  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  ele- 
mentary dairy  cattle  judging.  As  many  classes  of  dairy  and  dual-purpose  cattle 
as  possible  will  be  placed  by  the  students. 


3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Credit,  4. 


Animal  Husbandry  S-2.     (Types  and  Breeds)  II.        ' 

This  course  considers  the  origin,  history,  development,  characteristics  and 
di.stribution  of  the  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  horses  commercially 
important  in  the  United  States.    The  conditions  to  which  each  class  of  live  stock 
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and  each  breed  seem  best  adapted  will  be  discussed.  Laboratory  work  consists 
of  judging  and  evaluating  as  many  rings  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  draft 
horses  as  time  permits. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-3.     (Animal  Breeding  and  Herdbook  Study)  I. 

Includes  a  stud)-  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction  and  of  animal  genetics  as 
well  as  the  art  of  breeding.  Among  the  topics  included  are  the  Origin  and 
Domestication  of  Farm  Animals;  Modern  Theories  of  Heredity,  Variation  and 
Sex  Determination;  the  Systems  of  Breeding  —  Cross-,  Out-,  Line-,  and  Close- 
Breeding;  and  the  one  paramount  problem  of  animal  breeding,  namely,  Selection. 
Considerable  pedigree  work  in  the  student's  favorite  breed  is  also  included. 
Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  S-1  and  Animal  Husbandry  S-2.  Textbook: 
Rice,  "Breeding  and  Liiprovement  of  Farm  Animals." 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-4.     (Live  Stock  Production)  H. 

This  course  includes  studies  of  the  production  of  horses,  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  with  emphasis  on  their  place  in  New  England  agriculture.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  general  situation  and  outlook,  distribution  and  adaptability  of 
breeds,  equipment,  feeding,  systems  of  management,  management  problems, 
disease  control,  fitting  and  showing,  and  practice  in  such  skills  as  shearing,  dock- 
ing and  castrating.  As  a  part  of  the  laboratory  instruction,  each  student  will 
be  assigned  animals  for  fitting  and  showing  in  the  "Little  International"  which 
will  be  held  the  third  Saturday  in  March. 

A  trip  to  purebred  livestock  establishments  in  New  York  of  New  England 
will  be  required  on  one  weekend  during  the  semester.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion will  not  exceed  $5.00. 

Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry  S-1  and  Annual  Husbandry  S-2. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-5.     (Farm  Meats)  I. 

This  course  includes  a  survey  of  the  packing  industry  and  follows  the  product 
(i.  e.  beef,  pork,  lamb  and  veal)  from  the  feed-lot  to  the  consumer's  table.  Prac- 
tice is  afforded  in  classifying  animals  as  to  market  class  and  grade  and  in 
slaughtering,  dressing,  cutting  and  curing  beef,  pork,  lamb  and  veal.  At  the 
end  of  the  course  a  trip  will  be  taken  to  several  large  packing  houses  in  Boston 
consuming  one  day  and  costing  about  $10.00.  Prerequisites:  Animal  Husbandry 
S-1,  Animal  Husbandry  S-2.    Textbook:  Ziegler,  "The  Meat  We  Eat." 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-6.     (Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production)  II. 

For  Seniors. — This  course  treats  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  production  and 
management.  The  student  is  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  study  and  seek 
the  solution  to  the  various  economic,  nutritional,  genetic  and  managerial  problems 
concerned  in  successful  dairying.  Lectures  will  be  supplemented  with  talks  by 
speciahsts  in  the  various  fields.  Laboratory  will  consist  of  a  detailed  study  of 
methods  used  on  the  college  farm,  with  practice  in  the  various  skills  necessary 
for  the  herdsman  or  showman. 

Trips  to  purebred  livestock  farms  in  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  inspection 
and  advanced  dairy  cattle  judging  will  be  required  on  five  Saturdays  during  the 
spring  semester.    The  cost  for  transportation  will  not  exceed  $10.00. 

4  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
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Animal  Husbandry  S-9.     (Special  Dairy  Cattle  Course)  I. 

For  Seniors. — This  course  considers  briefly  the  origin,  history,  development, 
characteristics  and  distribution  of  the  six  major  dairy  and  dual  purpose  breeds 
of  cattle.  The  course  will  cover  the  basic  principles  of  dairy  cattle  feeding, 
including  feeding  standards  and  the  calculation  of  balanced  rations.  The  prin- 
ciples of  genetics  and  the  art  of  breeding  better  dairy  cattle  will  be  emphasized. 
Management  of  the  dairy  herd  for  the  health  standpoint  and  for  profitable 
returns  will  complete  the  lecture  portion  of  the  course.  Laboratories  will  be 
devoted  to  judging,  identification  of  feeds,  and  various  managerial  problems. 
Textbook:  Peterson,  "Dairy  Science." 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3, 

Note: — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  milking,  harnessing,  and 
teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examina- 
tions by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training  who 
has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 


DAIRY  MANUFACTURES 

The  Dairy  Manufactures  course  is  designed  to  fit  men  for  positions  with 
market  milk  concerns,  creameries,  ice  cream  factories,  and  specialized  dairy  farms. 

All  dairy  manufacturing  courses  are  given  in  the  dairy  building  (Flint  Labora- 
tory), a  modern  building  designed  especially  for  dairy  work.  The  building  is 
equipped  with  the  newest  and  best  types  of  dairy  and  creamery  machinery. 

The  market  milk  room  contains  two  complete  pasteurizing  units,  a  clarifier, 
separator,  milk  heater,  automatic  bottle  filler  and  capper,  and  other  necessary 
equipment  for  the  proper  handling  of  market  milk. 

The  ice  cream  making  room  contains  a  pasteurizing  vat,  homogenizer,  cooler, 
brine  and  direct  expansion  freezers,  filling  machines,  and  additional  equipment 
such  as  is  found  in  a  modern  ice  cream  plant. 

The  room  designed  for  cheese  making  is  equipped  with  cheese  vats,  draining 
racks,  presses,  etc.  The  butter  making  room  has  various  types  of  hand  and 
power  churns,  workers,  scales  and  other  accessories. 

The  separator  room  contains  a  collection  of  separators  and  other  modern 
equipment  and  supplies  for  the  dairyman. 

The  testing  laboratories  are  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  the  Babcock, 
Mojonnier,  and  other  tests  used  for  the  determination  of  fat,  acidity,  and  general 
cleanliness  of  milk  and  milk  products. 


Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  in  wholesale  and  retail  milk  plants;  foremen,  managers, 
superintendents  of  dairy  concerns;  laboratory  technicians,  sale-promotion, 
creameries,  ice  cream  plants,  mix,  freezer,  route  men,  ice  cream  makers  for  fancy 
forms  and  decorators,  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  testers,  fancy  and 
soft  cheese  makers,  milk  room  and  plant  operators  on  private  dairy  farms; 
owners  and  operators  of  retail  ice  cream  stores;  salesmen  for  dairy  machinery 
and  milk  plant  equipment  and  supplies;  civil  service  in  city  health  departments 
and  state  dairy  inspection  service;  owners  and  operators  of  commercial  milk 
testing  laboratories. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20 
per  student. 
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Dairy  Manufactures 
First  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural  Economics  Si  (Farm  Economic 
Problems) 

Agricultural  Economics  So  (Dairy  Business 
Accounting) 

Agricultural    Engineering    Si    (Farm    Motors) 

Agronomy  S7    (General   Science) 

Bacteriology  Si  (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hy- 
giene) 

Dairy  Si    (General   Dairying) 

Public   Speaking  Si 

Hygiene   Si    (Required  of  women   students) 

*Physical   Education   Si 

Milking.    Harnessing  and  Teaming 

(Practice    periods    only,   by    arrangement) 

Electives 

*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 

Physical  Education  S7    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction   Followed  by 

Six  Months   Placement  Training) 
Agronomy  S8   (General  Science) 
Bacteriology    S.2     (Continuation    of    Bacteriology 

Si) 
Dairy   S3    (Testing  Milk  Products) 
Food  Technology   S3    (Refrigeration   and  Locker 

Storage) 
Food  Technology   Si    (Special   Products) 
Public   Speaking   S3 
Physical    Education     S3     (Required    of    Women 

students) 


Elective 

Physical  Education  Si   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 

S9     (Special 


Dairy    Cattle 


Cheese,    and 


Sanitary 


Animal    Husbandry 
Course) 

Business  English  iSl 

Business   Management   S3 

Dairy    iS'3     (Ice    Cream     Making 
other  Milk  Products) 

Veterinary       Science       Si       (Animal 
Science) 

Physical    Education    S.5    (Required    of    men    stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 

Electives 

Physical   Education  ;S3    (For  Women) 
Physical  Education  S7    (First  Aid) 


Dairy  S-1.  (General  Dairying)  I. 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural    Economics   S2    (Marketing) 
Agricultural  Engineering  S6    (Dairy  Mechanics) 
Bacteriology   84    (Dairy   Bacteriology) 
Dairy  S4   (Market  Milk  and  Butter  Making) 


Electives 

Physical  Education   Si    (For  women) 

Physical  lEducation  iSi    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  S6    (Baseball) 


Tliis  course  takes  up  the  question  of  the  importance  of  dairying  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  in  the  New  England  States,  giving  the  development  of 
dairying  from  the  earhest  to  the  present  time.  It  covers  the  secretion,  compo- 
sition, and  properties  of  milk;  reasons  for  variation  in  the  per  cent  in  fat  in 
different  samples  of  milk;  the  Babcock  test  for  fat  in  milk  and  other  dairy 
products;  other  common  milk  tests;  the  advantage  of  testing  herds.  Herd 
Improvement  Associations,  advanced  registry  work;  the  handling  of  market 
milk;  soft  cheese  making,  ice  cream  making,  and  butter  making  as  applied  to 
general  farm  conditions.  The  laboratory  work  consists  in  testing  milk  and  dairy 
products  for  butter  fat,  solids,  and  acidity,  together  with  some  dairy  plant  experi- 
ence in  milk  handling,  butter  making,  cheese  making,  and  ice  cream  making. 


2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 


Dairy  S-2.     (Testing  Milk  Products)  II. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  common  tests  used  in  dairy  manufactur- 
ing processes. 

The  lectures  in  this  course  include  a  discussion  of  the  application  of  tests,  what 
they  indicate  and  their  importance  in  the  dairy  plant. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  a  study  of  the  various  dairy  laboratory  tests 
such  as  sediment,  flavor,  and  total  solids  of  milk;  moisture  fat  and  salt  determina- 
tion in  butter;  moisture  test  of  cheese;'  the  operation  of  the  Mojonnier  tester  and 
the  modified  Babcock  tests  for  fat  in  dairy  products. 


In  addition  to  the  testing  work  students  will  be  required  to  arrange  for  work 
about  the  plant  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  dairy  plant  practices  and 
the  operation  of  dairy  machinery. 
1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Dairy  S-3.     (Ice  Cream  Making,  Cheese,  and  Other  Milk  Products)  I. 

This  course  deals  with  the  making  of  ice  cream,  cheese,  condensed,  evaporated 
and  powdered  milk. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  on  ice  cream  making,  a  careful  study  is  made  of 
modern  methods  of  manufacturing  the  common  frozen  dairy  products  (ice  cream, 
sherbets,  ices,  frozen  puddings,  punches,  mousses,  etc.) . 

The  lecture  work  includes  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  ice  cream  making,  the 
ingredients  found  in  ice  cream,  methods  of  preparing  and  standarchzing  mixes, 
the  freezing  process,  methods  of  hardening,  marketing,  and  distribution  of  the 
finished  product. 

The  laboratory  work  involves  the  preparation  and  standardization  of  ice 
cream  mixes,  the  freezing  of  ice  cream  and  other  frozen  dairy  products,  and 
laboratory  tests  for  butterfat  and  total  solids  in  ice  cream. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  dealing  with  cheese  making,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
different  methods  of  manufacturing  hard  and  soft  cheese  (chedda^",  brick,  cream, 
ueufchatel,  olive,  nut,  cottage,  cheese  spreads,  etc.). 

In  the  lectures  the  manufacture  of  the  different  cheeses  is  considered,  either 
from  the  standpoint  of  marketing  the  entire  milk  supply  of  the  dairy  or  as  an 
economical  means  of  disposing  of  surplus  milk.  In  the  laboratory  work  the 
different  kinds  of  cheese  are  made. 

Lectures  are  also  given  on  the  manufacture  of  the  various  concentrated 
products  as  sweetened  condensed,  evaporated,  and  powdered  milk,  casein,  semi- 
solid buttermilk,  dried  whey,  malted  milk,  etc. 

3  class  hours  and  3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  8. 

Dairy  S-4.    (Market  Milk  and  Butter  Making)  II. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  on  market  milk,  a  study  of  the  development  of  the 
market  milk  industry  is  made.  Attention  is  given  to  the  necessary  essentials  in 
producing  a  liigh  grade  milk;  the  economics  of  milk  production  and  distribution; 
food  value  and  uses;  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  cooperative  milk  pro- 
ducers' organizations;  the  various  methods  of  marketing  milk;  the  transporta- 
tion, processing  and  delivery  of  milk ;  manufacture  and  marketing  of  surplus  milk 
in  the  form  of  by-products  as  cream,  cultured  buttermilk,  chocolate  milk,  etc. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  of  receiving  and  making  quality  tests  on  milk 
and  the  operation  of  the  machinery  used  in  processing  market  milk. 

In  that  part  of  the  course  on  butter  making,  the  principal  factors  studied  are: 
methods  of  separating  milk,  the  history,  selection,  care  and  use  of  separators; 
the  pasteurization  and  ripening  of  cream;  testing  cream  for  acidity;  the  making 
and  use  of  starters ;  a  study  of  churns  and  churning ;  modern  methods  of  making 
butter;  marketing  butter;  tests  for  moisture,  salt,  fat,  and  curd  content  of  butter. 

In  addition,  trips  to  dairy  farms,  and  a  one-day  trip,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$10.00,  will  be  made  to  city  dairy  plants. 

3  class  hours  and  3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  8. 

Dairy  S-6.     (General  Course  for  Poultry  Majors)  II. 

This  course  takes  up  the  importance  of  dairying  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  the  New  England  States. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  secretion,  composition,  and  properties  of  milk,  reasons 
for  variation  in  per  cent  of  butter  fat  in  different  samples  of  milk.  The  Babcock 
test  for  fat  in  milk,  cream,  skim  milk  and  buttermilk,  the  advantages  of  testing 
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herds,  herd  improvement  associations,  advanced  registry  work;  the  handhng  of 
market  milk,  soft  cheese  making,  ice  cream  making,  and  butter  making,  as 
applied  to  general  farm  conditions. 

The  laboratory  work  consists  mainly  in  testing  milk  and  dairy  products  for 
butter  fat,  solids,  and  acidity,  together  with  some  laboratory  work  in  milk 
handling,  butter  making,  cheese  making,  and  ice  cream  making. 
2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Note: — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  milking,  harnessing, 
and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  exami- 
nations by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training 
who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

There  are  excellent  opportunities  in  poultry  work  for  men  and  women  who 
have  had  the  proper  training.  Graduates  from  this  department  have  taken 
their  places  as  leaders  in  the  industry  and  have  filled  them  capably.  Some 
of  them  own  their  own  breeding  farms,  manage  or  assist  in  the  management 
of  commercial  egg  farms,  while  others  are  in  those  industries  which  are  closely 
allied  with  the  production  and  marketing  of  poultry  products. 

Seven  specialized  courses  and  one  general  course  are  offered  by  this  depart- 
ment. Those  students  who  speciahze  in  poultry  culture  take  all  seven  courses. 
The  general  course  is  designed  to  give  the  students  specializing  in  other  branches 
of  agriculture  and  horticulture  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  successful 
poultry  raising  when  a  sideline  on  the  farm. 

The  facihties  for  practical  instruction  in  poultry  husbandry  include  quarters 
and  equipment  in  Stockbridge  Hall  for  efficient  classroom  teaching  and  demon- 
strations. 

The  College  Poultry  Farm,  our  practical  laboratory,  comprises  classrooms 
and  laboratories  which  provides  facihties  for  practice  in  incubation,  breeding, 
feeding,  fattening,  killing,  picking,  candling  and  grading  eggs,  caponizing,  judg- 
ing, sexing,  construction  of  poultry  houses  and  apphances,  and  other  phases 
of  poultry  work. 

The  well-bred  flock  of  about  1200  adult  birds  consists  principally  of  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  largest  flocks  of 
approximately  200  birds  are  used  primarily  for  practical  experiments  and 
demonstrations  in  housing,  feeding  and  management.  The  smaller  flocks  of  sev- 
eral other  breeds  are  maintained  for  standard  and  production  judging.  Equip- 
ment includes  several  types  of  lamp  and  mammoth  type  incubators;  many 
styles  of  coal,  oil,  wood,  and  electric  brooders  and  chick  batteries  for  brooding 
and  rearing  approximately  5,000  chicks,  also  several  different  makes  of  cages 
for  laying  hens. 

The  practical  phases  of  commercial  poultry  production  are  stressed  in  the 
courses  offered. 

Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  on  poultry  farms,  owner  operators  and  managers;  poultry 
breeding  farms;  operation  of  incubators  and  brooders;  wholesale  and  retail 
poultry  meats;  testing,  grading  and  packing  eggs;  poultry  cooperative  sales 
work  with  eggs,  dressed  and  live  fowl ;  salesmen  for  poultry  feeds  and  equipment ; 
broiler  production  and  day-old  chicks;  turkey  and  duck  farms,  breeding  (record 
of  performance)  and  disease  control  (Pullorum)  field  men. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  dui'ug  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $27 
per  student. 
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Poultry  Husbandry 
First  Year 


First  Semester 


Agronomy  Si   (Soil  Management) 

Bacteriology    Si    (Bacteriology   and    Rural    Hy- 
giene) 

Poultry  Husbandry  Si   (Judging  and  Housing) 

Poultry  Husbandry  S3   (Feeding) 

Public  Speaking  Si 

Hygiene   Si    (Required  of  women  students) 

*Physical  Education  Si 

Milking,  Harnessing  and  Teaming 

(Practice  periods  only,  by  arrangement.) 


Electives 

*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 

Physical  Education  S7   (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


(Four  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Folbwed  by 
Six  Months  Placement  Training) 

Dairy   S6    (General   Course) 

Poultry  Husbandry  S2  (Incubation  and  Brood- 
ing) 

Poultry  Husbandry  ;S4   (Practice  Work) 

Public  Speaking  S3 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students) 


Elective 

Physical  Education  S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural  Economics  Si  (Farm  Economic 
Problems) 

Agricultural   Engineering   SS    (Farm  Shop) 

Food  Technology  Si  (Principles  of  Food  Preser- 
vation with  Emphasis  on  Food  Preparation 
and  Canning) 

Fruit   Growing  S9    (General  Course) 

Poultry  HusbandiT   S5    (iMarketing) 

Poultry  Husbandry  S7    (Breeding) 

\"eterinary  'Science  Si  (Animal  Sanitary  Science) 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  students 
not  participating  in  football) 


Electives 

Physical  Education  SS    (For  Women) 
Physical  Education  S7    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural  Engineering  S2  (Farm  Motors) 
Agricultural  Engineering  SS    (Farm   Structures) 
Business  English  S2 
Farm  Management  S,2    (Farm  Management  and 

Accounts) 
Poultry  Husbandry  iSS    (Management) 
Poultry  Husbandry  lSl2    (Specialties) 
Vegetable   Growing   SlO    (General    Course) 
Veterinary    Science    S3    (Applied    Animal    Sani- 
tary Science) 


Electives 

Physical  Education   S4    (For  women) 

Physical  Education  S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  :S'6    (Baseball) 


Poultry  Husbandry  S-1.    (Judging  and  Housing)    I. 

This  course  embraces  a  study  of  the  various  economically  important  types  of 
breeds  of  domestic  fowl,  judging  for  egg  production  capacity,  and  for  exhibition 
quality.  A  visit  to  Storrs  egg  laying  contest  may  be  required.  This  course 
also  covers  the  principles  and  practices  of  constructing  and  equipping  houses  on 
a  commercial  poultry  farm.  A  few  trips  to  nearby  poultry  plants  may  be  taken 
to  study  poultry  house  ventilation.  Two  hours  for  judging;  two  hours  for 
housing. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 


Poultry  Husbandry  S-2.    (Incubating  and  Brooding)    II. 

A  study  of  incubation  and  brooding  is  made  by  means  of  the  operation  of 
standard  incubators  and  brooders  and  through  a  consideration  of  basic  principles. 
Students  select  and  grade  hatching  eggs,  operate  small  incubators  and  observe 
mammoth  incubators  for  a  period  of  time.  Under  supervision  each  student  has 
charge  of  a  brood  of  chicks. 

The  incubation  part  of  the  course  will  consist  of  three  class  hours,  one  labora- 
tory period  and  one  practice  period,  and  will  run  parallel  to  the  brooding  part 
which  will  consist  of  two  class  hours,  one  laboratory  period  and  one  practice  hour. 

5  class  hours ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  and  the  equivalent  of  2  2-hour  labora- 
tory periods  in  incubation  and  brooding  practice.    (7  days  a  week.)      Credit,  9. 
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Poultry  Husbandry  S-3.     (Feeding)  I. 

A  study  of  the  common  poultry  feeds,  feeding  principles  and  successful  com- 
mercial farm  practices.    Suitable  rations  for  specific  purposes  are  calculated. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-4.    (Practice  Work)  II. 

Practice  work  in  candling,  packing  eggs,  killing,  pedigreeing,  shipping  chicks 
and  other  similar  seasonal  jobs  is  required.  Skill  in  each  task  will  have  to  be 
acquired  for  credit  in  this  course. 

The  equivalent  of  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-5.    (Marketing)    I. 

A  study  of  preparing  eggs  and  poultry  products  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  northeastern  markets.  Grades,  prices  and  reports  are  studied  in  con- 
junction with  different  marketing  methods.  The  laboratories  are  designed  to 
cover  the  field  of  practical  grading,  internal  study,  candling  and  packing  of 
eggs  as  well  as  selection,  fattening  and  killing  and  dressing  poultry  by  the 
latest  approved  methods. 

A  one-half  day  class  trip  to  Springfield  markets  in  December  is  required. 
Estimated  cost,  $2.00. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-7.    (Breeding)    I. 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  improvement  of  poultry  by  means  of 
mass  selection,  cockerel  progeny,  flock  improvement,  and  pedigree  methods  of 
breeding.  Students  follow  through  each  step  of  a  pedigree  hatch  and  assist  in 
the  selection  of  the  breeders  used  at  the  college  plant.  Basic  principles  of  heredity 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  good  breeding  practices  are  studied.  A  visit 
to  Genetics  Laboratory  at  Storrs,  Connecticut,  may  be  required.  Estimated 
cost,  $5.00.  , 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-8.    (Management)    II. 

In  this  course  the  following  points  are  given  special  attention :  lines  upon  which 
a  well-organized  poultry  farm  is  developed,  the  general  arrangement  of  plots  and 
buildings,  record  keeping,  accounting  and  advertising,  and  a  study  of  surveys.  A 
trip  covering  three  or  more  days  will  be  made  to  representative  successful  poultry 
farms.  The  expense  per  student  is  appt-oximately  $15-$20.  This  is  required  of 
each  student  taking  the  course  for  credit. 

2  class  hours  and  the  equivalent  of  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-10.    (General  Poultry  Husbandry)    II. 

Poultry  keeping  as  a  national  industry;  its  importance  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution; opportunities  and  possibilities  in  poultry  culture  in  Massachusetts; 
principles  of  feeding;  utility  classification  of  fowl;  incubation;  the  production  of 
hatching  eggs;  the  baby  chick  industry;  and  brooding  and  rearing.  Practical 
exercises  will  be  closely  correlated  with  the  study  of  breeds  and  varieties,  various 
types  of  incubators,  brooders,  brooder-houses,  etc.  "Practical  Poultry  Manage- 
ment" by  Rice  and  Botsford  will  be  used  as  a  text. 

2  cla.'^.s  hours. and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Note. — Students  who  take  course  10  must  get  permission  from  the  Poultry 
Department  to  take  advanced  poultry  courses. 
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Poultry  Husbandry  S-12.     (Specialties)     IT. 

Specific  applications  are  made  to  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese,  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  breeding,  feeding,  management  and  marketing  covered  for 
poultry  in  previous  courses. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  ^  Credit,  2. 

Note. — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  milking,  harnessing,  and 
teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examina- 
tions by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training 
who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 
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DIVISION  OF  HORTICULTURE 

COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLE  GROWING 

Students  who  complete  the  courses  in  vegetable  growing  are  qualified  to  go 
into  commercial  work  as  market  gardeners,  truck  growers  or  greenhouse  oper- 
ators. Many  other  opportunities  are  available  in  closely  allied  commercial  fields, 
the  seed  business,  salesmen  for  companies  handling  products  used  by  gardeners, 
on  markets,  in  handling  and  buying  vegetables.  Responsible  positions  are  also 
open  as  gardeners  on  private  estates  as  well  as  state  and  private  institutions. 

The  vegetable  business  is  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  industries  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  opportunities  are  excellent  in  its  various  branches  for 
men  and  women  who  are  well  trained.  The  Department  of  Vegetable  Growmg 
is  well  qualified  to  give  thorough  training  in  the  fundamentals  of  production 
and  marketing  of  the  many  vegetable  crops.  Ample  classroom,  laboratory, 
greenhouse  and  field  space  is  available  for  instructional  purposes.  Headquarters 
of  the  Department  are  located  in  French  Hall.  Demonstration  and  research 
work  is  carried  on  at  Amherst  and  also  the  Waltham  Field  Station  in  Waltham. 


Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  on  market  garden  and  truck  farms,  growers  of  commercial 
vegetable  crops  in  greenhouses,  cold  frames,  and  fields.  Operating  all  types  of 
farm  machinery,  tractors,  cultivators,  seeders,  both  motor  and  horse-drawn; 
preparing  crops  for  market,  sorting,  grading,  bunching,  packing.  Wholesale 
and  retail  sales  and  distribution.  Workers  for  seed-growing  firms,  plant  breed- 
ing and  field  work  on  testing  plots.  Operators,  owners,  managers  of  vegetable 
crop  farms.  State  and  federal  market  inspectors  on  commercial  grades  and 
packs.  Buyers  and  inspectors  for  dehydration  and  quick  freezer  plants.  In- 
stitutional farm  managers. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1'5 
per  student. 


Commercial  Vegetable  Growing 
First  Year 


First  Semester 

Agronomy  Si    (Soil   Management) 
Floriculture  Si   (Garden  Materials) 

Fruit  Growing   Si    (Growing  Tree  Fruits) 

Public   Speaking   Si 

Vegetable   Growing   Si    (Principles  of   Vegetable 

Culture) 
Vegetable    Growing    S3     (Systematic    Vegetable 

Growing) 
Hygiene   Si    (Required  of  women   students) 
*Physical  Education  Si 
Teaming  and  Harnessing  (Practice  periods  only, 

by  arrangement) 


Electives 

*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 

Physical  Education  S7    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 

(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six  Months   Placement  Training) 

Agronomy  S2   (Fertilizers) 

Floriculture  S2  (Greenhouse  Management  and 
Propagation) 

Fruit  Growing  St2  (Orchard  and  Vineyard  Prun- 
ing) 

Public  Speaking  S2 

Vegetable  Growing  S2  (Principles  of  Vegetable 
Culture) 

Vegetable  Growing  b6  (Diseases,  Insects,  and 
Their  Control) 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women  stu- 
dents) 


Elective 

Physical  Education  S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural  Engineering  S9  (Drainage  and 
Farm  Structures) 

Beekeeping  Si  (Fall  Management,  Wintering, 
and  Honey  Marketing) 

Food  Technology  Si  (Principles  of  Food  Preser- 
vation with  Emphasis  on  Food  Preparation 
and   Canning) 

Fruit  Growing  ST    (Small  Fruits) 

Vegetable   Growing  S5    (iMarket  Practices) 

Vegetable  Growing  S7  (Commercial  Vegetable 
Growing) 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Elective  s 

Physical   Education   S3    (For  women) 
Physical  Education  S7    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Beekeeping  S2  (Spring  Management,  Pollina- 
tion and  Honey  Production) 

Business  English   S2 

Farm  Management  S2  (Farm  Management  and 
Accounts) 

Fruit  Growing  S4    (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying) 

Poultry  SlO    (General  Course) 

Vegetable  Growing  S4    (Vegetable  Forcing) 

Vegetable  Growing  S8  (Commercial  Vegetable 
Growing) 


Electives 

Physical  Education  .S4    (Far  women) 

Physical  Education   S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education   S6    (Baseball) 


Vegetable  Growing  S-1.    (Principles  of  Vegetable  Culture)  I. 

Lecture  periods  are  devoted  to  discussions  covering  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  plant  structure  and  growth  as  they  influence  and  regulate  conmiercial 
vegetable  culture.  The  work  in  the  laboratory  includes  detailed  studies  in 
seedage,  plant  growing,  manures  and  fertilizers,  garden  planting,  pests,  storage 
and  marketing. 


2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 


Vegetable  Growing  S-2.    (Principles  of  Vegetable  Culture)  II. 

Lectures  are  devoted  to  discussions  of  the  more  important  environmental 
factors  of  the  soil  and  climate  which  regulate  plant  growth  and  reproduction, 
including  water,  temperature,  light,  humidity  and  wind.  The  laboratory  studies 
cover  the  more  fundamental  factors  of  plant  breeding,  variety  improvement 
and  seed  production. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

« 
Vegetable  Growing  S-3.    (Systematic  Vegetable  Growing)  I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  identification,  nomen- 
clature and  classification  of  the  standard  types  and  varieties  of  vegetables;  judg- 
ing and  exhibiting;  seed  production  and  variety  improvement  work. 

1  class  hour  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 


Vegetable  Growing  S-4    (Vegetable  Forcing)  II. 

A  study  of  (1)  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  greenhouse  industry  and 
the  part  this  phase  of  vegetable  production  plays  in  supplying  our  markets  with 
fresh  vegetables,  (2)  the  principles  of  culture,  harvesting,  and  marketing  of 
vegetables  commonly  grown  under  glass  using  both  soil  and  soilless  gardening 
methods. 


2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 


Vegetable  Growing  S-5.    (Marketing  Practices)  I. 

A  study  of  the  various  factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of 
vegetable  produce,  including  grades,  packs,  packages,  brands,  and  inspection 
.requirements.  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  will  present  material 
covering  transiiortatinn,  jri;irkpts  and  marketing  ])rincii)lps. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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^'kgetable  Growing  S-6.    (Diseases,  Insects  and  Their  Control)  II. 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  those  students  majoring  in  vegetable  growing 
an  understanding  of  the  more  common  insects  and  diseases  which  attack  vege- 
table plants  and  the  most  satisfactory  methods  for  controlling  these  pests. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4 

A'egetable  Growing  S-7.    (Commercial  Vegetable  Culture)  I. 

Problems  and  practices  of  the  cominercial  grower  are  discussed  as  they  involve 
seedage,  planting,  cultivation,  irrigation,  tools,  machmery,  farm  organization, 
and  management. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

A^egetable  Growing  S-8.    (Commercial  Vegetable  Culture)   II. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Vegetable  Growing  S-7  in  which  the  discussions 
involve  the  cultural  practices  for  the  various  vegetables  that  are  of  commercial 
importance  in  the  New  England  area.  Organized  trips  to  market  gardening 
areas  are  required  which  cover  a  period  of  approximately  three  days  and  cost 
about  fifteen  dollars. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-10.   (General  Course)  II. 

This  course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  other  majors  who 
cannot  devote  more  than  one  semester  to  a  study  of  vegetable  growing.  Atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  starting  plants  early,  transplanting,  seeding,  fertilizing, 
spraying,  dusting,  harvesting,  marketing,  and  storing  the  more  important  vege- 
table crops. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Note. — Everj'  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  milking,  harnessing,  and 
teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examina- 
tions by  special  assigmnent.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training  who 
has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 

FLORICULTURE 

Students  who  complete  the  course  in  Floriculture  are  fitted  primarily  for  work 
in  commercial  and  private  estate  greenhouse  establishments  and  retail  flower 
stores.  After  gaining  experience  such  students  may  be  able  to  start  in  business 
for  themselves.  With  the  courses  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  they  should  also 
be  qualified  for  positions  on  private  estates,  in  parks,  or  in  nurseries. 

The  offices  and  classrooms  of  the  Department  of  Floriculture  are  located  in 
French  Hall.  Of  the  two  lecture  rooms,  one  will  accommodate  40  students,  the 
other  90  students;  a  laboratory,  equipped  with  slate-covered  tables,  will  accom- 
modate 40  students.  In  the  basement  of  the  building  the  department  has  a 
specially  prepared  room  for  bulb  storage,  a  fertilizer  and  tool  room,  and  a  large 
room  for  general  storage  purposes. 

The  glass  area  of  the  department  consists  of  approximately  20,400  square  feet, 
divided  as  follows:  French  Hall,  range  of  10,800  square  feet,  a  durable,  practical 
commercial  range,  composed  of  propagating,  palm  and  fern,  sweet  pea,  carna- 
tion, rose  and  students'  houses;  the  old  Durfee  range  of  7,400  square  feet, 
devoted  to  the  growing  of  decorative,  conservatory  and  bedding  plants,  and 
chrysanthemums;  and  approximately  2,200  square  feet  in  cold  frames  and  hot- 
beds. 

In  addition  the  department  has  land  for  summer  culture  of  carnations,  gladi- 
oh,  dahlias,  annuals  and  bedding  plants,  a  perennial  garden,  an  iris  garden,  and 
a  rose  garden. 
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Trains  For  JoTds  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  in  commercial  greenliouses  and  private  estates,  growing  all 
types  of  flower  crops,  wholesale  and  retail  florists,  growers,  salesmen,  managers; 
flower  arrangement,  designers  and  decorators  in  retail  flower  shops;  salesmen 
for  florist  supplies  and  equipment. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $27 
per  student. 

Floriculture 
First  Year 


First  Semester 

Agronomy   Si    (Soil  Management) 
Floriculture    Si     (Garden    Materials) 
Floriculture    S3     (Greenhouse    Construction    and 

Heating) 
Horticulture   Si    (Plant  Materials) 
Public  Speaking  Si 
Vegetable  Groiwing  Si    (Principles  of  Vegetable 

Culture) 
Hygiene   Si    (Required  of  women  students) 
*Physical  Education  Si 
Power   Lawn   Mower,   Teaming   and    Harnessing 

(Practice  periods  only,  by  arrangement) 


Electives 

^Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 

Physical  Education  S7   (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 

(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six  Months  Placement  Training) 

Agronomy   S2    (Fertilizers) 

Botany  S2   (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs) 

Entomology  S2  (Insects  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,   and  Flowers) 

Floriculture  S3  (Greenhouse  Management  and 
Propagation) 

Forestry  S2    (Introduction  to  Forestry) 

Horticulture  S2   (Plant  Propagation) 

Public  Speaking  S3 

Vegetable  Growing  S3  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table Culture) 

Physical  Education  S2  (Required  of  women 
students) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural  Engineering  S3   (Farm  Shop) 
Business     Management     Si     (Fundamentals     of 

Business   Management) 
Floriculture  S5   (Commercial  Production) 
Floriculture  S7    (Flower  Arrangement) 
Fruit  Growing  S7   (Small  Fruits) 
Horticulture   S7    (Grounds  Maintenance) 
Physical    Education    S5    (Required   of   men   stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S3   (For  women) 
Physical  Education  S7   (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Business  English  S2 

Floriculture   S6    (Commercial  Production) 

Floriculture  S8  (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous  Plants) 

Floriculture  SlO   (Conservatory  Plants) 

Horticulture  S6   (Plant  Materials) 

Vegetable  Growing  S4    (Vegetable  Forcing) 


Electives 

Physical   Education   S4    (For  women) 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  S6   (Baseball) 


Floriculture  S-1.    (Garden  Materials)  I. 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  will  take  up  private  estate  work  or 
who  will  specialize  in  floriculture.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the  annuals,  bien- 
nials, herbaceous  perennials,  and  bedding  plants  which  are  commonly  used  in 
commercial  floriculture  and  in  private  estate  work.  Methods  of  propagation, 
culture  and  uses  will  be  considered.  Laboratory  exercises  will  include  work  in 
propagation,  planting,  study  of  materials,  and  planning  of  beds  and  borders. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 


Florictjlture  S-2.    (Greenhouse  Management  and  Propagation)  II. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  greenhouse  management  including  the  considera- 
tion of  soils,  fertilizers,  watering,  ventilation,  temperature  regulation,  insect 
and  disease  control.  The  methods  of  propagation  of  florists'  crops  will  be  taken 
up  in  detail. 


3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Credit,  4. 
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Floriculture  S-3.    (Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating)  I. 

This  course  will  take  up  the  origin,  growth,  and  importance  of  the  floriculture 
industry,  development  of  the  greenhouse,  types  of  houses  and  construction,  and 
methods  of  greenhouse  heating.  Trips  may  be  taken  to  visit  greenhouse  estab- 
lishments in  the  vicinity  of  Amherst.    Estimated  cost,  $2.00. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Floriculture  S-5    (Commercial  Production)  I. 

Courses  S-5  and  S-6  will  be  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  important  com- 
mercial crops.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  culture  (under  glass)  of 
roses,  carnations,  chrysanthemums,  violets,  and  sweet  peas.  Other  cutflower 
crops  and  various  potted  plants  will  also  be  considered.  All  members  of  the 
class  are  required  to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  visit  a  large  commercial  greenhouse 
establishment  at  an  approximate  cost  of  five  dollars  each. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-6.   (Commercial  Production)  II, 

A  continuation  of  Floriculture  S-5. 
2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-7.    (Flower  Arrangement)  I. 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  use  of  flowers  in  funeral  designs  and 
sprays,  table  decorations,  corsages,  vase,  bowl  and  basket  arrangements;  decora- 
tions for  public  functions;  study  of  color  with  regard  to  such  work.  Limited 
to  students  who  are  majoring  in  floriculture. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Floriculture  S-8.   (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous  Plants)  II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Floriculture  S-1  and  is  intended  for  students 
speciahzing  in  floriculture  and  ornamental  horticulture.  It  provides  opportunity 
for  a  more  detailed  study  of  many  of  the  plants  considered  in  the  preceding 
course  with  special  emphasis  on  their  uses  in  gardens  and  in  other  types  of  land- 
scape planting.  Lectures,  assigned  readings,  study  and  identification  of  plants, 
plarming  of  borders  and  gardens. 

Students  enrolled  in  this  course  may  be  required  to  take  a  one  day  trip  to 
the  Boston  Spring  Flower  Show  at  an  approximate  cost  of  ten  dollars. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Floriculture  S-10    (Conservatory  Plants)  II. 

A  study  of  the  plants,  both  foliage  and  flowering,  which  are  used  in  con- 
servatories and  in  decorative  work.  Methods  of  propagation,  culture,  uses 
and  identification  of  plants  will  be  included  in  the  course.  Trips  may  be  taken 
to  visit  the  conservatories  at  Smith  and  Mount  Holyoke  Cofleges. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Note: — ^Every  student  must  qualify  in  harnessing  and  teaming,  single  and 
double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examinations  by  special  assign- 
ment. No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training  who  has  not  satisfied  these 
preliminary  requirements. 

Practice  in  operating  power  lawn  mower  equipment  will  be  required  of  all 
men  students. 
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FOOD  MANAGEMENT 

Food  management  work  in  all  its  various  trade  sub-divisions  is  closely  allied 
to  food  production  work.  Purchasing  agents  for  wholesale  and  retail  food  chains 
must  know  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  meats,  and  dairy  products  such 
as  milk,  butt-er,  cheese  and  ice  cream;  poultry  products  such  as  fowl,  ducks, 
turkej^s,  and  all  kinds  of  eggs  and  egg  products.  This  same  knowledge  of  su- 
perior grades,  varieties,  and  packs  of  all  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  the 
modern  methods  of  cooling,  freezing,  preserving,  processing,  and  serving,  is 
highly  essential  to  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  for  its  supply  of  future 
managers,  stewards,  and  operators.  Lunchroom,  tearoom,  and  all  summer  resort 
operators  should  have  thorough  training  in  the  procurement  of  food  supplies 
of  superior  quality  if  trade  competition  and  public  demands  are  to  be  efficiently 
and  economically  controlled. 

Quick  freezing  and  canning  plants  require  skilled  operators  and  managers 
who  have  a  sound  technical  knowledge  of  their  problems  and  procedures.  Rail- 
road and  aviation  dining  service  offer  large  new  fields  for  food  management 
efficiency  and  service. 

Planning  of  menus  and  preparation  of  food  is  studied  and  practiced  in  this 
course,  along  with  a  complete  survey  of  the  wdiole  food  production  program  in 
agriculture.  The  excellent  equipment  of  the  farms,  orchards,  and  food  tech- 
nology laboratories  is  a  major  factor  for  thorough  training  which  this  college 
provides. 

This  course  is  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts  Hotel  Association  and  by  the 
Massachusetts  Restaurant  Association  whose  members  are  cooperating  in  the 
placement  and  employment  of  students  and  graduates.  The  Boston  Stewards 
Club  has  generously  donated  an  annual  scholarship  prize  fund  and  the  state 
hotel  association  has  established  a  loan  fund  for  student  aid. 

Trains  For  Jobs  Like  These: 

Assistant  cooks,  cooks,  stewards,  in  restaurants,  cafeterias,  hotels,  country 
inns  and  vacation  resorts  serving  both  summer  and  winter  clientele.  All  New 
England  states  have  a  huge  business  in  their  country  areas  providing  home- 
grown foods  and  food  products  for  the  year-round  vacation  trade.  Many  farm 
homes  and  boarding  houses  rely  on  this  type  of  business  for  a  considerable  part 
of  their  income.  New  England  foods  from  shore  and  farm  have  earned  a 
distinctive  quality  which  this  course  seeks  to  maintain. 

For  butchering  and  dressing  all  kinds  of  livestock,  and  preparation  of  com- 
cial  meat  cuts  and  products.  For  quick  freezing  all  types  of  farm  products  for 
commercial  sale  or  for  freezer  locker  plants,  their  operation  and  maintenance.  For 
work  in  carming  and  preserving  plants. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $52.00 
per  student. 

Food  Management 
First  Year 


First  Semester 

Chemistry   Si 

Foods  and   Nutrition  Si 

Food  Technology  Si  (Principles  of  Food  Preser- 
vation with  Emphasis  on  Food  Preparation  and 
Canning) 

General  Mathematics  Si 

Poultry  S9 

Public   .Speaking   Si 

\'egeiable   Growing   S.t    (Marketing  Practices) 

?Iygiene   Si    (Required   of  women   students) 

Physical  Education  Si  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students) 


Elective 

Physical  Education  S7  (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 

(Full  Semester  of  Sixteen  Weeks  followed  by 
four  months   Placement  Training) 

Agricultural    Economics   S4    (Marketing) 

Agricultural  Engineering  Sl2  (Food  Handling 
Equipment) 

Chemistry   S2 

Food  Technology  SS  (Food  Refrigeration  and 
r.ocker   Storage) 

Kitchen    Administration    S2 

Public   Speaking  S2 

Quantity  Foods  S2 

Special    I^ectures   S2 

Physical  Education  S3  (Required  of  women  stu- 
dents) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Accounting  Si 

Animal   Husbandry  S7    (Meats  Course) 

Bacteriology   S3    (Food   Sanitation) 

Foods  and  Nutrition  S3 

Food  Technology  S5  (Commercial  Food  Manu- 
facturing,  Preservation   and   Utilization) 

Fruit  Growing  Sll   (Fruits  and  Fruit  Handling) 

Kitchen  Administration   Si 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Electives 

Physical  Education  .53    (For  women) 
Physical  Education  S7    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Accounting  S2 

Business   English   S2 

Dairy  S8  (Judging.  Testing,  and  Processing  of 
Milk,  -Cheese,    P>utter  and   Ice   Cream) 

Entomology  S-t   (Household  Pests) 

Foods  and  Nutrition  S2 

Food  Technology  S6  (Specialty  Products;  Car- 
bonated Beverage  Preparation,  Pickle  and 
Relish  Manufacture,  Candy  and  Bakery  Pro- 
cedures) 

Special  Lectures   84 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S4    (For  women) 

Physical  Education  S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education   S6    (Baseball) 


Accounting  S-1.  I. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  elementary  working  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  accounting  system  in  the  gathering,  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  accounting  data,  and  the  methods  used  in  preparing  the  usual  type 
of  business  statements.  Special  problems  relating  to  institution  management  will 
be  used. 


1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 


Accounting  S-2.   II.  . 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Accounting  S-1  and  furnishes  a  compre- 
hensive study  in  the  application  of  fundamental  accounting  principles  to  the 
hotel  industry/.  Various  systems  of  hotel  accounting  are  studied  and  problems 
are  assigned  wherein  the  student  makes  use  of  the  uniform  system  of  accounts 
as  recommended  by  the  American  Hotel  Association.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
food  costs  and  food  control. 


1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 


Agricultural  Economics  S-4.    (Marketing)  II. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  purchasing  and  in  management 
for  Hotel  Stewards.  A  study  of  the  distribution  system  for  food  products  wiU 
be  given  as  well  as  merchandising  practices,  store  location,  advertising  and  per- 
sonnel management. 


2  class  hours  a  week. 


Credit,  2. 


Agricultural  Engineering  S-12.     (Food  Handling  Equipment)  II. 

This  course  covers  the  mechanical  equipment  used  in  hotel  management.  It 
includes  a  study  of  refrigerators,  cleaning  equipment,  electric  ranges,  pumps, 
steam  boilers,  and  miscellaneous  steam  equipment;  and  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  electric  appliances,  including  electric  motors.  Practice  will  be  given  in  wiring, 
soldering,  and  pipe  fitting. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Animal  Husbandry  S-7.    (Meats  Course)  I. 

For  Seniors  in  the  Food  Management  Course.  This  course  is  designed  to 
impart  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  judging,  pur- 
chasing, and  efficiently  utihzing  meat  and  meat  products.  Laboratories  will 
involve  actual  slaughterins;,  dressing,  wholesale  and  retail  cutting,  curing  and 
preparation- of  by-products.  Judging  jjractice  will  be  secured  in  a  near  by  packer 
cooler  and  at  the  end  of  the  course  a  one  day  trip  will  be  scheduled  to  several 
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large  packing  houses  in  Boston.     ($10.00)     Textbook  Ziegler,  "The  Meat  We 
Eat." 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit  3. 

Bacteriology  S-3.    (Food  Sanitation)  I. 

This  course  includes  a  general  study  of  micro-organisms  responsible  for  the 
common  diseases  of  man  and  the  methods  emploj'ed  in  their  detection  and  con- 
trol. It  introduces  the  student  to  the  application  of  bacteriological  principles 
in  the  analysis  of  water,  milk  and  milk  products,  and  other  food  substances. 
Bacteria,  molds,  and  yeasts  are  studied  as  living  agents  responsible  for  the  decay, 
spoilage  and  infection  of  foods.  The  importance  of  the  proper  control  of  these 
living  agents  in  the  production  and  ripening  of  certain  foods  is  considered.  The 
conditions  necessary  for  microbial  growth  and  factors  responsible  for  the  uni- 
versal distribution  of  micro-organisms  are  studied.  The  application  of  sanitation, 
chemical  preservatives  and  phj^sical  and  environmental  conditions  in  the  control 
of  food  infection  or  spoilage  is  discussed  and  demonstrated. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  students  interested  in  the  practical  problems 
of  food  sanitation,  spoilage,  handling,  and  preservation  a  better  understanding 
of  bacteria  and  an  appreciation  of  their  importance  in  the  sanitary  production 
and  handling  of  foods. 

Laboratory  discussions,  exercises,  and  demonstrations. 

2  3-hour  laborator)''  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Chemistry  S-1  and  S-2.  I.  II. 

A  general  course  designed  to  give  a  survey  of  both  inorganic  and  organic 
chemistry,  particularly  those  sections  closely  related  to  foods  and  nutrition. 
Acids,  bases,  salts,  water,  minerals,  fats,  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  vitamins 
will  be  among  the  topics  discussed.  The  lectures,  textbook  assignments  and 
laboratory  work  will  stress  the  practical  asi:)ects  of  chemistry  in  relation  to  the 
above  substances. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Dairy  S-8.     (Judging,  Testing,  and  Processing  of  Milk,  Cheese,  Butter,   and 
Ice  Cream)  II. 

Work  will  be  given  on  the  importance  of  dairy  products — their  composition 
and  food  value.  A  careful  study  will  be  made  of  market  grades — what  they  are 
and  how  arrived  at.  Ample  laboratory  work  will  be  given  in  judging  dairy 
products,  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  various  grades  and  packs  of  all 
dairy  products.  A  special  study  will  be  made  of  practical  tests  that  can  be  used 
in  det-ermining  quality  of  milk,  of  ice  cream,  of  cheese,  and  of  butter. 

The  course  will  also  include  a  limited  amount  of  practice  work  in  the  pasteuriz- 
ing and  processing  of  market  milk,  in  the  making  of  ice  cream,  or  butter,  and 
of  cheese,  particularly  the  soft  cheeses,  in  order  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  more 
intelligent  selection  of  dairy  products. 

The  course  is  arranged  especially  for  those  interested  in  foods  and  food  process- 
ing as  applied  to  hotel  and  restaurant  work. 

During  the  semester  a  trip  will  be  made  to  leading  dairy  wholesale  markets  in 
Boston,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10.00. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Entomology  S-4.    (Household  Pests)  11. 

This  course  will  be  given  the  second  half  of  the  second  semester  of  the  senior 
year.  A  brief  introduction  to  the  field  of  entomology  will  be  presented.  This 
wiU  be  followed  by  the  studies  of  the  life  history,  identification,  habits,  and 
control  measures  of  the  insect  pests  most  likely  to  be  encountered. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 
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Foods  and  Nutrition  S-1.  I. 

This  course  aims  to  teach  the  basic  principles  of  food  preparation  both  for 
attractiveness  and  conservation  of  nutritive  value.  It  will  include  a  study  of 
food  materials^  foundation  recipes,  actual  preparation  of  typical  foods.  Use  will 
be  made  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  standardized  food  preparation. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  S-2.    II. 

This  course  is  a  further  study  of  nutritive  value  and  preparation  of  food. 
Some  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  fundamentals  of  menu  planning  and  meal 
service. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  S-3.  I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  normal  person  may  plan  an  adequate  dietary.  It  includes  a  study 
of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  so  as  to  make  wise  selection  possible. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Food  Technology  S-1.    (Principles  of  Food  Preservation  with  Emphasis  on 
Food  Preparation  and  Canning)  I. 

The  work  covers  the  principles,  science  and  practice  of  preserving  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  meats,  together  with  the  manufacture  and  preservation  by  heat 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  products. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Food  Technology  S-2.    (Food  Refrigeration  and  Locker  Storage)  II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Food  Technology  SI  with  emphasis  on  re- 
frigeration and  freezing  preparation  and  preservation  of  foods.  Principles  of 
food  refrigeration  and  modern  locker  storage  management  are  covered.  Work 
is  given  in  the  use  of  packaging  materials  and  the  examination  and  grading  of 
food  products.    Eight  field  trips  will  be  required.    Estimated  cost  $10.00. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Food  Technology  S-5.    (Commercial  Food  Manufacturing,  Preservation  and 
Utilization)  I. 

Class  work  will  consist  of  study  and  reports  to  the  class  of  phases  of  the  food 
industry  of  major  interest  to  the  students.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of 
small  scale  commercial  operations. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Food  Technology  S-6.    (Specialty  Products;  Carbonated  Beverage  Preparation, 
Pickle  and  Rehsh  Manufacture,  Candy  and  Bakery  Procedures)   II. 

This  course  will  deal  with  special  products  manufacture.  The  studies  include 
manufacture  of  carbonated  beverages,  fermented  food  products  such  as  pickles 
and  relishes,  candy  manufacture  and  commercial  bakery  procedures  and  opera- 
tion. At  least  six  field  trips  visiting  commercial  concerns  will  be  required. 
Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

1'  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-11.    (Fruits  and  Fruit  Handling)  I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  who  are  specializing  in  Food 
Management.    It  includes: 
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1.  A  study  of  common  varieties  of  native  fruits,  citrus  fruits,  and  bananas 
and  the  season  during  wliich  each  variety  is  at  its  best  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer. 

•2.    A  consideration  of  the  factors  which  determine  grades  of  various  fruits. 

3.  A  thorough  study  of  storage  qualities  and  methods  of  storing  all  fruits 
commonly  used  here. 

A  two-day  field  trip  is  a  part  of  the  course.    Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

General  Mathematics  S-1.  I. 

This  course  provides  a  thorough  drill  in  those  fundamentals  which  are  used 
in  practical  arithmetic.     Fractions,  ratio  and  proportion,  percentage,  formulas 
of  area  and  volume,  graphs,  logarithms,  and  the  use  of  the  slide  rule  will  be 
studied. 
2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Kitchen  Administration  S-1.   I. 

This  course  will  be  given  during  the  second  half  of  the  first  semester  during 
the  senior  year.  The  course  will  be  a  general  study  of  the  various  problems 
arising  in  the  operation  of  a  commercial  kitchen.  Attention  will  be  given  to 
the  planning  and  equipment  of  kitchens,  food  control  and  costs,  and  personnel 
problems. 

Field  trips  are  made  to  near-by  kitchens. 
2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Poultry  Husbandry  S-9.  I. 

This  course  covers  candling  and  grading  of  eggs,  market  classification,  a 
study  of  eggs  in  the  local  markets,  dressing  poultry  and  various  ways  of  pre-; 
paring  poultry  for  the  table.  Prices  and  market  operations  form  an  active 
part  of  the  course. 

A  one-half  day  class  trip  to  the  Springfield  markets  in  December  is  required. 
Estimated  cost,  $2.00. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Quantity  Foods  S-2.    (Preparation  and  Service)  II. 

This  course  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  problems  of 
the  kitchen  department  of  the  hotel,  restaurant  or  club.  Students  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  manager  of  the  Dining  Hall  and  will  be  apprenticed  to 
the  regular  employees  at  the  College  Dining  Hall  and  will  assist  the  cooks, 
baker,  stock  clerk,  etc.,  during  the  laboratory  periods.  The  course  is  planned 
so  that  each  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to  do  actual  work  in  quantity 
food  preparation  and  service. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Special  Lectures  S-2  and  S-4.  II. 

Registration  restricted  to  Food  Management  students.  These  lectures  will  be 
presented  twice  weekly  by  men  within  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industry  and 
allied  professions  and  by  members  of  the  college  faculty.  They  will  cover  a 
variety  of  subjects  all  of  which  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  young  people 
planning  to  enter  the  hotel  and  restaurant  business. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 
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Vegetable  Growing  S-5.    (Marketing  Practice)  I. 

A  study  of  the  various  factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  marketing 
of  vegetable  produce,  inchiding  grades,  packs,  packages,  brands,  market  and 
inspection  requirements. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

The  courses  in  applied  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management  which  are  described 
in  the  following  paragraphs  will  be  offered  beginning  in  the  Fall  of  1946.  The 
entering  class  each  year  will  be  limited  to  twenty-four  men. 

Because  forestry  and  wildlife  management  are  so  closely  allied  in  certain 
aspects,  the  work  of  the  first  3='ear  is  common  to  students  in  both  fields  of  spe- 
cialization. During  the  second  year  the  students  will  take  either  the  specialized 
curriculum  in  forestry  or  wildlife  management,  as  he  may  elect. 

The  two-year  course  in  applied  forestry  is  designed  to  equip  men  with  a  sound 
and  basic  understanding  of  the  principles  of  practical  forestry  and  to  fit  them  to 
apply  this  knowledge  intelligently,  as  working  forest  technicians,  in  the  care 
and  operation  of  forest  properties. 

There  is  a  definite  place  in  the  broad  field  of  forestry  for  trained  workers  who 
are  capable  of  carrying  out,  under  suitable  professional  direction,  the  many 
woods  operations  requiring  skill  and  intelligence  which  must  be  accomplished  in 
a  permanent  forest  enterprise.  Timber  growing  and  forest  products  industries, 
forested  estates,  watershed  properties,  town  forests,  and  certain  state  and  federal 
conservation  agencies  present  possible  fields  of  employment  to  vocationally 
trained  men. 

The  program  of  study  and  training  requires  the  student  to  spend  a  six  months' 
placement  working  period  in  practical  emploj^ment.  This  placement  training 
plan  is  explained  elsewhere  in  the  catalogue. 

Wildlife  management  has  for  its  purposes  the  conservation  development  and 
use  of  the  tremendous  wildlife  resources  of  the  region  and  the  nation.  The 
course  of  instruction  here  outlined  is  intended  to  train  men  capable  of  engaging 
in  wildlife  management  on  estates,  fur  farms,  game  farms,  fish  hatcheries,  in 
certain  classes  of  work  with  state  and  federal  conservation  agencies,  and  is 
particularly  directed  toward  training  men  who  may  wish  to  establish  and  conduct 
related  businesses  of  their  own. 

Emphasis  at  all  times  and  in  both  fields  of  specialization  is  laid  on  the  applied 
aspects  of  instruction. 

Facilities  for  forestry  instruction  include  approximately  800  acres  of  nearby 
woodland  owned  b}^  the  College,  logging  macliinery  and  woods  tools  together 
with  an  excellent  equipment  of  instruments  used  in  forest  surveying,  mapping, 
measurement  and  growth  studies. 

The  field  work  in  wildlife  management  is  given  on  the  College  woodlands  and 
in  nearby  areas  open  to  use  b}^  the  College.  The  technical  equipment  is  ample 
and  modern.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  game  and  fur  farm  problems 
with  opportunity  for  applied  work  in  this  field. 

The  studies  in  forestry  and  wildlife  management  described  here  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  returned  service  men  who  desire  vocational  training. 

During  the  two  years  several  field  trips  are  made  and  the  sum  of  $50.00  per 
student  should  be  available  to  cover  the  costs  of  these  trips. 

Drafting  equipment  costing  approximately  $12.00  and  a  hand  compass  costing 
about  S4.50  are  required  equipment. 
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Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 
First  Year 


First  Semester 

Dendrology  Si 

English   Si    (Written  Expression) 

Forest  Measurement  Si 

Introduction  to  Forestry  Si   (Forest  Influences) 

Introduction  to  Wildlife  Management  Si 

*Physical  Education  Si 


Electives 

*Physical  Education  Si   is  required  of  men   stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football. 
Physical  Education  S7   (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 

(Eight  Weeks   Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 

Six  Months   Placement  Training) 
English  Si   (Report  Writing) 
Forest  Diseases   S2 
Forest  Insects  S2 

Forest  Operations  S2   (Tools  and  Methods) 
Wildlife  Management  SS 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 

(Forestry  Specialization) 


First  Semester 

Forest  Operations  S3   (Including  Cost  Studies) 

Forest  Products  Si 

Forest  Protection  Si 

Forest  Soils  Si 

Forest  Surveying  and  Mapping  Si 

Silvics  Si  (Qualities  and  Requirements  of  Forest 
Trees) 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  Stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 

Elective 

Physical  Education   S7   (First  Aid). 


Second  Semester 

Applied  Silviculture  S3 

Forest      Nursery    Operations    S2     (Seeding    and 

Planting) 
Forest  Operations  S4   (Including  Milling  and 

Grading) 
Forest  Products  S2 
Forest  Protection  S2 
Forest   Survey  and  Mapping  S2 


Electives 

Physical  Education  S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6    (Baseball) 


Second  Year 

(Wildlife  Management  Specialization) 


First  Semester 

Construction  Problems  in  Propagation  Si 
Diseases  of  Wild  Animals   Si 
Feeding  of  Birds  and  Mammals  in  Captivit)-  Si 
Game  Bird  Hatching  and  Brooding  Problems  Si 
Life  Histories  and  Ecology  of  Game  Animals  Si 
Physical   Education    S5    (Required   of   men    Stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S7   (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 

Administrative    Problems    in    Wildlife    Manage- 
ment S3 
Fish  Management  and  Hatching  Problems  S2 
Fur  Farm  Management  S2 
Game  Preserve  Management  S3 
Seminar  S3 


Electives 

Physical   Education   S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
Physical  Education  S6   (Baseball) 


Description  of  Courses 

First  Year 

Dendrology  S-1.  I. 

Features  of  identification,  classification  and  geographical  distribution  of  the 
principal  forest  trees  of  North  America  together  with  a  study  of  the  vegetation 
regions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 


English  S-1  and  S-4.    (Written  Expression  and  Report  Writing)   I.  II. 

This  course  is  designed  to  cover  review  work  in  the  fundamentals  of  grammar 
and  composition,  and  to  give  students  training  and  practice  in  writing  various 
types  of  business  letters,  reports,  advertising  copy,  and  news  articles  relating  to 
their  special  fields. 


3  class  hours  a  week. 


Credit, 
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Forest  Diseases  S-2.  II. 

The  recognition  of  the  more  serious  forms  of  tree  diseases,  their  forest  effects, 
hfe  cycles,  control  measures. 

I  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forest  Insects  S-2.    II. 

Recognition  of  the  principal  forest  insect  pests;  their  forest  effects,  hfe  cycles 
and  control  measures. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
Forest  Measurement  S-1.  I. 

Determination  of  the  volume  and  value  of  forest  growing  stock  by  several 
approved  methods.  This  involves  the  making  of  a  cham  and  compass  area  sur- 
vey, type  mapping  and  the  use  of  instruments  used  in  forest  estimating  and 
growth  studies. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  field  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
Forest  Operations  S-2.    (Tools  and  Methods)  II. 

Felling  and  extraction  of  products  from  the  forest;  comparative  study  of 
woods  machinery,  tools  and  equipment.  At  least  one  required  field  trip  to 
inspect  commercial  forest  operations. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  field  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
Introduction  to  Forestry  S-1.   (Forest  Influences)    I. 

A  study  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  forestry  as  a  business;  the  forest  as  a 
natural  resource  and  its  place  in  our  economy;  private  forest  enterprises  and 
Federal  and  State  forestry  organizations. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 
Introduction  to  Wildlife  Management  S-1.  I. 

Deals  with  the  principles  which  control  the  production  of  wild  animals.  These 
include  principles  of  animal  physiology  and  behavior  and  the  effects  of  land  use  on 
wild  animals. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  ,  Credit,  3. 
Wildlife  Management  S-2.    II. 

Evaluation  of  wildhfe  habitats.  Forest  lands,  farm  lands,  marshes,  lakes  and 
streams  will  be  considered.    Study  will  include  cover  mapping  and  winter  feeding. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  field  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Second  Year 
Forestry  Specialization 

Applied  Silviculture  S-2.  II. 

This  course  considers  the  several  forest  reproduction  methods,  the  intermediate 
cuttings  together  with  field  practice  in  their  apphcation. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  Nursery  Operations  S-2.    (Seeding  and  Planting)    II. 

This  course  considers  the  production  of  forest  planting  stock  in  the  nursery 
together  with  forest  seeding  and  planting  and  the  characteristics  and  qualities 
of  forest  tree  seed. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  field  and  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Forest  Operations  S-3  and  S-4.    (Cost  Studies,  Milling  and  Grading)    I.  II. 

Logging  and  the  production  of  timber,  pulpwood,  and  other  forest  products, 
giading  forest  products,  milling  and  storage.  Practice  in  small  sawmill  operation 
and  visits  to  lumber  producing  and  manufacturing  plants.  A  survey  of  lumber- 
ing methods  in  the  several  forest  regions  of  the  United  States.  Special  attention 
is  paid  to  costs  of  operations. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forest  Products  S-1  and  S-2.  I.  II. 

Identification  and  properties  of  the  important  woods;  American  forest 
products  and  forest  product  industries;  a  study  of  technological  progress  in  the 
treatment  and  uses  of  woods. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

I'oREST  Protection  S-1  and  S-2.  I.  II. 

Methods  of  protecting  the  forest  against  fire  and  other  destructive  agents. 
The  preparation  of  forest  protective  plans.    Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

2  class  h6urs  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Forest  Soils  S-1.  I. 

Soils  and  their  relationship  to  the  growing  of  tree  crops.  Laboratory  work 
includes  tests  of  soil  texture,  organic  matter,  acidity  and  the  use  and  interpre- 
tation of  soil  maps. 

2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forest  SuRysYiNG  and  Mapping  S-1  and  S-2.   I.  II. 

The  elements  of  plane  surveying  and  the  use  of  surveying  instruments  and 
equipment  commonly  used  in  making  forest  surveys  and  maps.  Practice 
surveys  will  be  made. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  field  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

SiLVics  S-1.   (Qualities  and  Requirements  of  Forest  Trees)    I. 

The  forest  qualities  and  requirements  of  forest  trees,  including  a  study  of 
tree-growing  site  relationships,  growth  rates,  tolerance,  temperature  and  mois- 
ture factors,,  and  reproductive  factors.  Special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  expe- 
rience of  others  in  the  forest  use  of  certain  tree  species. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 


Wildlife  Management  Specialization 

Administrative  Problems  in  Wildlife  S-2.    II. 

Conservation  laws,  conservation  organizations  and  public  relation  problems 
in  relation  to  the  management  of  wild  animals. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Construction  Problems  in  Propagation  S-1.  I. 

A  study  of  construction  problems  in  relation  to  housing  and  feeding  game 
birds  and  mammals  in  captivity. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
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Diseases  of  Wild  Animals  S-1.  I. 

A  study  of  normal  and  abnormal  physiology  of  wild  animals.  Includes  causes 
and  prevention  of  diseases  of  both  wild  and  domesticated  game  birds  and 
mammals. 

3  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fish  Management  and  Hatching  Problems  S-2.  II. 

Fishery  biology  and  fish  culture.  Includes  practices  of  raising  trout  and  warm 
water  fishes  under  artificial  conditions. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Feeding  of  Birds  and  Mammals  in  Captivity  S-1.    I 

Principals  of  nutrition  and  preparation  of  food  for  game  birds  and  mammals. 
Feed  mixtures,  feed  items,  sanitation  and  prevention  of  waste  in  feeding. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratorj^  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Fur  Farm  Management  S-2.  II. 

Biology,  housing,  feeding,  and  breeding  practices  in  fur  farming. 
2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Game  Bird  Hatching  and  Brooding  Problems  S-1.  I. 

The  principles  and  practices  of  hatching  and  brooding  with  special  emphasis  on 
propagation  of  pheasants  and  quail. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Game  Preserve  Management  S-2.    II. 

A  study  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  management  of  game  preserves  and 
estates.    Management  of  timber,  farm  lands,  marshes  and  water. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Life  Histories  of  Ecology  of  Game  Animals  S-1.  I. 

A  study  of  the  life  histories  of  game  animals.  Includes  literature  and  field 
studies. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Seminar  S-2.  II. 

A  discussion  of  the  problems  involved  in  wild  animal  management.  Class 
discussions  by  students  and  lectures  by  a  number  of  visiting  officials  of  state 
and  federal  wildlife  organizations. 

2  2-hour  class  periods  a  week.  Credit,  2. 


FRUIT  GROWING 

The  course  in  Fruit  Growing  prepares  the  student  for  successful  participation 
in  the  activities  of  our  many  sided  fruit  industry.  An  essentially  practical 
course,  it  emphasizes  also  the  basic  principles  of  plant  growth  which  under- 
lie sound  cultural  practices  and  the  economic  principles  which  bear  upon 
marketing  procedures  and  the  business  side  of  fruit  growing.  It  provides  a 
foundation  on  which  increasing  effectiveness  may  be  developed  through  con- 
tinued practical  experience. 
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The  College  has  about  fifty  acres  of  fruits  easily  reached  from  the  classroom, 
and  they  are  used  freely  for  purposes  of  illustration  and  study.  All  the  tree 
and  small  fruits  commonly  found  in  New  England  are  grown  here  on  a  commer- 
cial scale.  Many  experiments  and  tests  are  in  progress  in  the  plantations, 
offering  exceptional  opportunities  to  the  student  for  the  practical  study  of  plant 
reactions  under  many  and  varied  conditions...  Excellent  commercial  orchards 
near  the  campus  provide  a  wealth  of  additional  material  for  observation  and 
study.  Large  markets  are  visited  to  afford  valuable  contacts  with  the  main 
channels  of  crop  distribution. 

Equipment  for  instruction  includes  a  modern  storage  and  packing  house  in 
which  there  are  several  types  of  refrigerated  and  common  storage,  a  quick 
freezing  unit,  and  zero  temperature  holding  rooms,  all  in  operation  within  the 
CoUege  year.  The  principal  types  of  orchard  tools  and  machines,  such  as 
tractors,  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  sprayers,  dusters,  and  pruning  and  graft- 
ing tools  are  available  for  study  and  trial  by  students.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
hfe  histories  and  methods  for  the  control  of  all  important  insect,  fungous  and 
other  pests.    Alaterials  used  in  pest  control  are  studied  in  great  variety. 

Graduates  of  the  course  in  Fruit  Growing  are  found  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility all  over  the  Northeast.  Some  have  established  successful  fruit  farms  of 
their  own.  Others,  after  gaining  added  practical  experience,  have  risen  to  posi- 
tions as  managers  or  foremen  in  large  orchards.  Still  others  have  entered  the 
industrial  field  and  are  employed  by  supply  and  equipment  firms  or  are  engaged 
in  marketing  activities.  Fruit  Growing  is  an  active  and  thriving  industry  which 
offers  a  field  of  continuing  interest  and  many  opportunities  for  profitable  de- 
velopment to  the  earnest  student. 

Combination  Courses:  Many  combinations  are  possible  of  fruit  with  other 
branches  of  agriculture.  The  course  is  already  broad,  in  that  it  includes  most 
of  the  information  likely  to  be  needed  by  the  student,  but  for  special  interests 
the  following  are  suggested:  Fruit  Growing  and  Beekeeping,  Fruit  Growing  and 
Livestock,  Fruit  Growing  and  Poultry,  Fruit  Growing  and  Vegetable  Gardening, 
and  Small  Fruits  and  Floriculture  or  any  of  the  above  subjects. 

Trains  for  Jo'bs  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  on  fruit  farms,  operators,  foremen,  owners;  packing  house 
operators,  managers  of  sales  and  distribution.  Salesmen  for  commercial  sprays, 
orchard  equipment,  and  fertihzers;  fruit  inspection  and  grading;  frozen  and 
dehydrated  fruits  and  fruit  products;  canning  and  preserving  fruits,  syrups,  and 
juices.    Growers  of  specialty  fruit  crops. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $25 
per  student. 

Fruit  Growing 
First  Year 


First  Semester 

Agricultural    Enffineering   Si    (Farm    Motors) 

Agronomy   Si    (Soil   Management) 

Forestry    S3    (Forest   Estimating   and    Mapping) 

Fruit  Crowing  Si    (Growing  Tree   Fruits) 

Public   Speaking   Si 

Vegetable  Growing  Si  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table   Culture) 

Hygiene   Si    (Required  of  women  students) 

*Physical  Education  Si 

Teaming  and  Harnessing  (Practice  periods  only 
by  arrangement) 


Electives 

*Physical  Education  Si  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football ;  also  re- 
quired  of  women  students. 

Physical   Education   87    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 

(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six    Months    Placement   Training) 

Agricultural  Engineering  Sl4  (Repair  of  Farm 
Equipment) 

Agronomy  S3   (Fertilizers) 

Fruit  Growing  S3  (Orchard  and  Vineyard  Prun- 
ing) 

Public  Speaking  S2 

Vegetable  Growing  53  (Principles  of  Vege- 
table  Culture) 

Physical  Education  S3  (Required  of  women 
students) 


Elective 

Physical  Education  Si   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 
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Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural  Economics  Si  (Farm  Economic 
Problems) 

Agricultural  Engineering  S9  (Drainage  and 
Farm  Structures) 

Animal  Husbandry  S9  (Special  Dairy  Cattle 
Course) 

Beekeeping  Si  (Fall  Management,  Wintering 
and  Honey  Marketing) 

Fruit  Growing  So  (Harvesting,  Packing, 
Storage   and    Marketing) 

Fruit  Growing  S7   (Small  Fruits) 

Physical  Education  So  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not   participating   in    football) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S3   (For  women) 
Physical  Education  S'7    (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural   Economics   S2    (Marketing) 
Beekeeping    S,2     (Spring    Management,     Pollina- 
tion and  Honey  Production) 
Business   English    S2 
Farm   Management   52    (Farm   Management  and 

Accounts) 
Fruit   Growing   S4    (Fruit   Pests   and  Spraying) 
Fruit    Growing   iS6    (Advanced    Fruit    (Srowing) 
Poultry   Husbandry   SlO    (General   Poultry  Hus- 
bandry) 


Electives 

Physical  Education  S4    (For    women) 

Physical  Education   S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  S6    (Baseball) 


Fruit  Growing  S-1.    (Growing  Tree  Fruits)    I. 

This  course  covers  the  planting  and  development  of  orchards  and  the  manage- 
ment of  bearing  trees.  The  nature  of  the  tree  itself  is  stressed  as  the  basis  of 
sound  cultural  practices.  The  selection  of  sites  and  soils  and  varieties  is  studied 
for  plantations  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries.  The  handling  of 
3''oung  trees  to  bring -them  into  early  profitable  bearing  is  given  special  attention. 

The  culture  of  bearing  orchards  is  studied  in  detail  to  give  an  understanding 
of  the  factors  that  influence  jdeld  and  qualit}'  of  fruit.  Methods  of  soil  manage- 
ment are  considered  with  reference  to  their  long-time  effects  on  tree  and  soil. 
The  experimental  plots  afford  exceptional  opportunities  to  study  cultural  methods 
and  many  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  orchards. 


2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 


Credit,  3. 


Fruit  Growing  S-2.    (Orchard  and  Vineyard  Pruning)    II. 

This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  training  in  the  underlying 
principles  and  the  practice  of  pruning  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums  and 
grapes.  The  bearing  habit  of  each  fruit  is  studied  as  a  basis  for  effective  pruning. 
Practice  pruning  in  the  College  orchard  is  stressed  as  an  important  feature  of 
the  course.  Instruction  and  practice  in  budding  and  grafting  are  included  in 
this  course.    Bridge  grafting  and  top  working  are  given  special  attention. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  .  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-4.    (Fruit  Pests  and  Spraying)    II. 

This  course  deals  with  the  characteristics  and  behavior  of  insect  and  disease 
pests  which  attack  fruit  plants.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  vulnerable 
points  in  their  life  cycles  at  which  control  measures  are  directed.  A  study 
of  the  principal  spray  materials  and  their  uses  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

The  construction  and  care  of  spraying  and  dusting  equipment  is  emphasized 
and  students  are  required  to  use  various  types  of  implements  in  spraying  and 
dusting  trees  in  the  orchard. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-5    (Harvesting,  Packing,  Storage,  and  Marketing)    I. 

Handling  the  crop  from  tree  to  consumer  is  the  field  covered  by  this  course. 
Methods  of  harvesting  and  appliances  used  are  studied  in  the  orchards.  Practice 
in  packing  the  most  popular  containers  forms  a  prominent  part  of  the  laboratory 
work. 

The  principles  of  common  and  refrigerated  storage  are  considered  in  detail 
and  storage  hou.se  construction  is  discussed,  with  a  critical  examination  of  several 
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storages  in  use  on  or  near  the  campus.  Marketing  methods  as  they  relate  both 
to  distant  and  to  local  markets  are  given  special  consideration.  A  two-day  field 
trip  is  a  part  of  the  course.    Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-6.    (Advanced  Fruit  Growing)    II. 

This  course  involves  a  critical  study  of  tree  behavior  as  a  basis  for  orchard 
management.  Information  acquired  in  other  courses  and  in  placement  training 
is  brought  to  bear  on  important  orchard  problems.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  course 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  conditions  under  which  fruit  must  be  grown  here, 
with  current  thought  on  the  more  recent  developments,  and  with  adjustments 
which  are  being  made  in  the  fruit  industry  of  the  Northeastern  States. 

Each  student  must  be  prepared  to  take  one  or  more  trips  to  prominent 
orchards  or  to  leading  fruit  sections  of  the  Northeast.    Estimated  cost,  $15.00. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-7.    (Small  Fruits)    I. 

There  are  many  unusual  opportunities  in  Massachusetts  for  success  in  growing 
small  fruits.  This  course  deals  with  the  establishment  and  management  of  plan- 
tations of  strawberries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  blueberries,  currants  and 
grapes.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  course  of  the  utmost  practical  value  as  well  as 
to  give  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  practices  are 
based. 

The  College  has  plantations  of  all  these  fruits  which  are  used  freely  for  labora- 
tory purposes.  Berries  which  ripen  in  summer  are  frozen  and  held  in  excellent 
condition  for  study  in  this  course. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-9.    (General  Course)   I. 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  other  majors  who 
can  devote  one  semester  only  to  the  subject  of  Fruit  Growing.  It  deals  with 
the  practical  side  of  growing  tree  and  small  fruits  for  home  use  and  market. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  such  questions  as  selection  of  sites,  choice  of  varieties, 
grafting,  pruning,  spraying,  soil  management,  harvesting,  and  storing.  (Floricul- 
ture, Horticulture,  and  Poultry  majors.) 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-10.    (General  Course)    II. 

This  course  is  a  repetition  of  Fruit  Growing  S-9  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
first  year  students  who  are  specializing  in  Animal  Husbandry. 

4  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  5. 

Note: — Every  student  in  this  course  must  qualify  in  milking,  harnessing,  and 
teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods  and  examina- 
tions by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  in  placement  training  who 
has  not  satisfed  these  preliminary  requirements. 

MARKETING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Fresh,  frozen  and  processed  fruits  and  vegetables  are  demanded  by  consumers 
in  an  increasing  volume  on  a  year  round  basis.  To  meet  this  demand  requires 
that  enormous  quantities  of  these  perishable  commodities  be  delivered  through 
the  various  market  outlets  from  many  sources  and  under  a  wide  variety  of  con- 
ditions. The  orderly  and  efficient  movement  of  these  products  from  the  farm 
to  the  consumer  means,  therefore,  that  the  distributor  must  have  a  practical 
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knowledge  of  crop  plants,  marketing  techniques,  practices  and  regulations, 
salesmanship,  and  business  administration. 

The  purpose  of  this  two  year  course  in  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
to  present  to  the  student  information  relative  to  these  requirements  by  lecture, 
laboratory  studies  and  demonstrations  in  nearby  stores  and  market  outlets.  Six 
months,  April  to  September  inclusive,  of  apprentice  training  in  some  approved 
retail  store  or  wholesale  market  will  be  required  of  every  student  between  the 
first  and  second  year. 

The  college  has  excellent  facilities  to  provide  the  student  with  practical  in- 
formation on  handling  and  preparing  products  for  market,  processing  com- 
modities by  canning  or  freezing,  and  refrigeration  and  cold  storage.  Nearby 
stores  and  markets  will  be  used  to  demonstrate  handling  and  selling  practices. 

Instruction  in  certain  courses  such  as  advertising,  displays  and  store  manage- 
ment will  be  amplified  with  lectures  by  successful  specialists  in  the  trade  in 
order  to  make  the  material  presented  as  practical  and  applicable  as  possible. 

Students  completing  the  requirements  of  this  course  are  provided  with  a 
sufficient  background  to  allow  them  to  enter  the  food  marketing  field  as  produce 
handlers  in  retail  stores  or  as  buyers  or  salesmen  for  wholesale  and  cooperative 
marketing  agencies.  This  training  is  planned  to  greatly  reduce  the  period  of 
trade  apprenticeship  usually  necessary  for  work  of  this  sort. 

This  program  of  study  has  been  approved  and  is  sponsored  by  retail  and' 
wholesale  marketing  organizations  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee of  the  New  England  Council. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  years  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $15 
per  student. 

Marketing  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
First  Year 


First  Semester 

Displays  S7 

Foods  and  Nutrition  Si 

Public  Speaking  Si 

Vegetable  Growing  S9  (Vegetable  and  Fruit 
Structure) 

Vegetable  Growing  Sll  (Vegetable  Nomen- 
clature) 

Vegetable    Growing    S15    (Marketing    practices) 

Hygiene  Si   (Required  of  women  students) 

*Physical  Education  Si 


Electives 

*Physical  Education_  Si  is  required  of  men 
students  not  participating  in  football;  also 
required  of  women   students 

Physical  Education  S7   (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 

(Eight     Weeks     Resident     Instruction     Followed 
by  Six  Months  Placement  Training) 

Agricultural    Engineering    Sl2    (Food    Handling 
Equipment) 

Consumer  Demands   S4 

Public  Speaking  S3 

Salesmanship  S6 

Vegetable    Growing   Sl2 

Physical    Education    S3 
students) 


(Handling   Practices) 
(Required    of    women 


Elective 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 

Counter  Management  Sll 

Foods  and  Nutrition  S3 

Fruit  Growing  Sll  (Fruits  and  Fruit  Handling) 

General  Mathematics  Si 

Marketing  S9    (Markets  and  Transportation) 

Vegetable  Growing  Sl3  (Diseases  of  Vegetables 
and  Fruits) 

Physical  Education  S5  (Required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 


Electives 

Physical  Education  S3   (For  women) 
Physical  Education  S7   (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Advertising  SlO 
Business   English   S2 
Marketing  SS 
Processed  Foods   Sl3 
Production  Practices  Si  6 
Store  Management  Sl4 


Electives 

Physical  Education  S4    (For  women) 

Physical  Education   S4    (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  S6   (Baseball) 


Advertising  S-10.  II. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  covering  the  advertising  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  including  the  theorj^  of  advertising,  sliow  card  writing,  educational 
literature,  bulletin  boards,  flyers,  sales  sheets,  radio,  and  price  tags. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-12.    (Food  Handling  Equipment)    II. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  covering  refrigerators  and  refrigera- 
tion, care  and  maintenance  of  electrical  appliances,  shop  work  in  wiring,  solder- 
ing, pipe  fitting  and  simple  carpentry. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Consumer  Demands  S-4.  II. 

Discussions  covering  the  needs  and  demands  of  consumers  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  the  effect  such  factors  have  on  the  handling  of  these  products  in 
retail  outlets. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

*Counter  Management  S-11.  I. 

Discussions  and  demonstrations  covering  the  laws  and  regulations  governing 
food  handling,  frequency  and  volume  of  buying,  factors  regulating  price  changes, 
mark-up  margin,  sales,  spoilage  and  shrinkage,  and  government  sales. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

^Displays  S-7.  I. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  covering  materials,  containers,  prod- 
ucts, color,  color  harmony,  balance,  arrangement  for  counter  and  window  dis- 
plays to  stimulate  eye,  appetite  and  sales  appeal. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Foods  and  Nutrition  S-1.    I. 

This  course  aims  to  teach  the  basic  principles  of  food  preparation  both  for 
attractiveness  and  conservation  of  nutritive  value.  It  will  include  a  study  of 
food  materials,  foundation  recipes,  actual  preparation  of  typical  foods.  Use 
will  be  made  of  the  most  recent  developments  in  standardized  food  preparation. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

•Foods  and  Nutritition  S-3.  I. 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  general  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles 
on  which  the  normal  person  may  plan  an  adequate  dietary.  It  includes  a  study 
of  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  so  as  to  make  wise  selection  possible. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Fruit  Growing  S-11.   (Fruits  and  Fruit  Handling)   I. 

The  discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  cover  (1)  common  varieties  of 
native  and  citrus  fruits,  (2)  factors  determining  grade,  and  (3)  storage  qualities 
and  methods  of  handling. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

General  Mathematics  S-1.  I. 

This  course  provides  a  thorough  drill  in  those  fundamentals  which  are  used 
in  practical  arithmetic.    Fractions,  ratio  and  proportion,  percentage,  formulas 
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of  area  and  volume,  graphs,  logarithms,  and  the  use  of  the  slide  rule  will  be 
studied. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

•^Marketing  S-8.  II. 

This  is  a  laboratory  and  field  course  in  which  the  student  will  spend  one-half 
day  each  week  with  various  commercial  operators  such  as  wholesale  buyers  and 
store  managers  buying  and  selling  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  various  types  of 
markets. 

1  6-hour  laboratorj^  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

^Marketing  S-9.    (Markets  and  Transportation)    I. 

Discussions  covering  types  of  markets,  market  facilities  and  transportation  as 
they  effect  price  movement,  quality  and  the  handling  of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Processed  Foods  S-12.  II. 

Discussions  and  laboratorj^  assignments  covering  frozen  and  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  to  nutritive  values,  kinds  and  grades,  standards  and  how  they 
should  be  handled. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Production  Practices  S-16.  II. 

A  general  summary  of  cultural  practices  for  vegetables  which  may  effect  the 
quality  and  grade  of  such  products  on  the  local  markets. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Salesmanship  S-6.  II. 

Discussions  and  demonstrations  covering  the  qualifications  of  the  salesman 
and  the  theory,  psychology,  and  practices  involved  in  efficient  salesmanship. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

*Store  Management  S-14.  II. 

A  general  survey  of  factors  involved  in  the  efficient  management  of  various 
types  of  retail  stores  including  supermarkets,  chains,  independents,  service,  self- 
service,  cash  and  carry,  and  cash  and  delivery.  Labor  relations  will  also  be 
included.    Various  store  managers  will  be  called  in  to  discuss  this  topic. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-9.    (Vegetable  and  Fruit  Structure)    I. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  covering  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  plant  structure  and  growth  in  order  to  give  the  student  a  more  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  the  products  which  he  will  handle.  Textbook — Practical 
problems  in  Botany,  Robbins  and  Isenbarger. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-11.    (Vegetable  Nomenclature)    I. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  covering  the  identification,  nomencla- 
ture and  classification  of  the  standard  types  and  varieties  of  vegetables. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

*  Outside  trips  required  with  total  cost  estimated  at  $15.  '^  I 
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Vegetable  Growing  S-12.    (Handling  Practices)    II. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  covering  those  factors  which  influence 
the  efficient  handhng  of  vegetables  such  as  maturity,  temperature,  humidity, 
light,  and  air  circulation.  National  and  regional  production  areas,  seasons  of 
production,  varieties,  quality  and  handling  practices  will  also  be  included. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-13.    (Diseases  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables)    I. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  concerning  those  diseases  and  insects 
which  most  commonly  effect  fruits  and  vegetables  while  in  transit,  storage  or  on 
the  open  counter. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Vegetable  Growing  S-15.    (Marketing  Practices)    I. 

Discussions  and  laboratory  assignments  on  the  handling  of  vegetables  by  the 
grower,  receiver  and  retailer,  including  harvesting,  bunching,  tying,  washing, 
waxing,  grading,  brands,  packing,  packages  and  inspection. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 


ORNAMENTAL  HORTICULTURE 

The  constantly  increasing  interest  in  development  of  grounds,  both  public  and 
private,  for  use  and  enjoying,  has  created  a  demand  for  men  trained  to  handle 
the  varied  problems  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  these  grounds.  The 
course  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  aims  to  make  the  student  familiar  with  these 
various  problems. 

Men  w^ho  have  taken  this  course  are  to  be  found  in  such  different  fields  as 
foremen  in  nurseries,  or  proprietors  of  nurseries  which  they  themselves  have  built 
up;  superintendents  on  private  estates,  cemeteries,  parks,  and  various  public 
and  private  institution  grounds;  foremen  for  landscape  construction  firms,  and 
some  have  developed  their  own  business  in  landscape  construction  and  grounds 
maintenance  service. 

With  the  whole  campus  as  a  laboratory,  the  student  every  day  finds  prob- 
lems about  him  comparable  to  those  he  will  meet  when  he  goes  out  to  work. 
The  broad  lawns,  the  walks  and  drives,  the  gardens,  the  greenliouses,  the 
orchards,  the  vegetable  plots,  as  well  as  the  farms,  supply  all  the  various 
phases  of  work  which  will  be  encountered  on  estates,  in  parks,  or  in  institution 
grounds.  As  far  as  practicable  the  student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  determine 
what  these  problems  are  and  to  solve  them  himself  under  expert  supervision. 

On  the  campus  is  to  be  found  a  large  and  excellent  collection  of  mature  trees, 
shrubs,  and  vines.  From  these  plants  the  student  is  able  to  build  up  a  back- 
ground of  plant  knowledge;  in  identification;  in  propagation  which  is  carried  on 
in  a  special  greenhouse  for  the  purpose;  in  the  handling  of  plants  in  various 
stages  of  their  growth,  in  the  nursery  and  on  the  campus;  and  in  their  ultimate 
care,  pruning  and  protection  against  injuries  of  all  kinds.  Construction  of  roads, 
walks,  drainage  and  other  problems  involving  the  moving  of  earth  are  especially 
valuable  to  those  looking  forward  to  landscape  construction. 

The  courses  in  forestry  are  designed  to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  ele- 
ments of  forest  care  and  management  with  special  reference  to  the  problems  that 
will  be  faced  by  one  who  is  given  the  responsibility  of  managing  farm  or  estate 
woodland.  The  necessary  phases  of  forest  measurement,  silviculture  and  forest 
protection  are  included.  Field  work,  carried  out  on  the  college  forest  of  755  acres 
at  Mt.  Toby,  takes  the  form  of  demonstrations  and  practical  field  problems  in 
forest  care  and  management.  Students  in  these  courses  work  to  a  considerable 
extent  under  actual  field  conditions. 
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Trains  For  Jolis  Like  These: 

Skilled  workers  in  plant  nurseries;  gardeners,  foremen  or  superintendents  on 
private  estates,  public  parks,  cemeteries,  and  various  public  and  private  insti- 
tution grounds  such  as  state  and  govermnent  cantonments  and  hospitals,  colleges 
and  private  schools;  workers  or  foremen  with  landscape  construction  companies, 
real  estate  developments;  owners  and  operators  of  small  landscape  maintenance 
businesses  and  nurseries,  salesmen  for  seed  and  nursery  concerns,  plant  propaga- 
tors, greenkeepers  and  foremen  for  golf  courses,  school  and  college  play  grounds 
and  sports  fields,  town  or  city  watershed  foresters,  botanic  garden  foremen. 

Special  requirements  for  students  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  are:  Bailey's 
Standard  Encyclopedia  of  Horticulture  estimated  at  $15,  and  a  draftsman's  set 
estimated  at  $20. 

Field  trips  will  be  required  during  the  two  j^ears  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20 
per  student. 

Ornamental   Horticulture 


First  Year 


First  Semester 


Agronomy  Si    (Soil  Management) 

Agronomy  S5  (Construction  and  Maintenance 
of   Fine  Turf  Areas) 

Floriculture    Si    (Garden   Materials) 

Horticulture   Si    (Plant  Materials) 

Public   Speaking  Si 

Vegetable  Growing  Si  (Principles  of  Vegetable 
Culture) 

^Wildlife  Management  S3  (Principles  of  Wild- 
life Production) 

Hygiene  Si    (Required  of  women  students) 

*Physical  Education   Si 

Power  Lawn  Mower,  Teaming  and  Harnessing. 
(Practice   periods   only,  by   arrangement) 


Electives 

*Physical  Educational  is  required  of  men  stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football;  also  re- 
quired of  women  students. 

Physical   Education   S7    (First  Aid) 

^Limited  to  students  majoring  in  Wildlife  Man- 
agement. 


Second  Semester 


(Eight  Weeks  Resident  Instruction  Followed  by 
Six   Months   placement  Training) 

Agronomy  S3    (Fertilizers) 

Botany  S2    (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs) 

Entomology  S3  (Insects  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Flowers) 

Forestry    S3    (Introduction    to    Forestry) 

Plorticulture    S3    (Plant   Propagation) 

Public   Speaking   S3 

Vegetable  Growing  S3  (Principles  of  Vegetable 
Culture) 

^Wildlife  Management  S4  (Artificial  Production 
of  Game  Birds  and  Mammals) 

Physical  Education  S3  (Required  of  women  stu- 
dents) 

Elective 

Physical  Education  S4   (Baskefcba,ll  and  Hockey) 


Second  Year 


First  Semester 


Agricultural   Engineering   S3    (Farm   Shop) 
Business  English  Si 

Forestry   S3    (Forest   Estimating  and   Mapping) 
Fruit  Growing  S9'  (General  Course) 
Horticulture   S3    (Surveying  and  Mapping) 
Horticulture   S7    (Grounds    Maintenance) 
Physical    Education    S5    (Required    of    men    stu- 
dents not  participating  in  football) 

Electives 

Physical  Education  S3    (For  women) 
Physical  Education  S7   (First  Aid) 


Second  Semester 


Agricultural  Engineering  S3   (Farm  Motors) 

Floriculture  SS  (The  Uses  of  Herbaceous 
Plants) 

Forestry  S4   (Forest  Production) 

Horticulture  S4  (Landscape  Construction  Prob- 
lems) 

Horticulture  S6    (Plant  Materials) 


Electives 

Physical  Education  S4    (For  women) 

Physical  Education  S4   (Basketball  and  Hockey) 

Physical  Education  S6   (Baseball) 


Horticulture  S-1.   (Plant  Materials)    I. 

Study  of  evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  used  in  landscape  work,  their  distin- 
guishing characters,  and  culture,  with  special  reference  to  nursery  and  planting 
practice. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-2.    (Plant  Propagation)  II. 

This  course  will  present  the  principles  of  plant  propagation  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  application  to  plant  materials  in  nursery  and  greenhouse  practice. 
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The  lectures  are  concerned  with  careful  explanation  of  seedage,  cuttage,  graftage, 
laj-erage  and  division.  In  the  laboratory  the  student  projDagates  plants  by  each 
of  these  methods. 

2  class  hours  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Horticulture  S-3.    (Surveying  and  Mapping)    I. 

Practice  in  the  use  of  simple  surveying  instruments  as  tapes,  compasses  and 
levels  used  in  the  measurement  of  land  surfaces,  and  the  application  of  these 
instruments  in  landscape  construction. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-4.    (Landscape  Construction  Problems)    II.. 

Continuation  of  Horticulture  S-3,  including  the  reading  of  landscape  plans, 
figuring  construction  cost  on  grading  work  and  garden  construction  problems, 
and  setting  stakes  for  landscape  development  from  working  drawings. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-6.   (Plant  Materials)   II. 

Study  of  shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  and  woody  vines,  to  enable  the 
student  to  recognize  the  plants  used  in  ornamental  plantings  and  to  familiarize 
him  with  the  handling  of  these  plants  both  in  nursery  practice  and  landscape 
work.    A  two-day  field  trip  will  be  required.    Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Horticulture  S-7.    (Grounds  Maintenance)    I. 

A  course  based  upon  the  formulation  and  study  of  a  work  program  which 
considers  those  essential  operations  contributing  to  successful  horticultural 
management  of  grounds.  The  care  of  woody  ornamental  plants  is  included 
under  the  following  heads:  planting,  pruning,  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  winter 
protection,  and  pest  control. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Note. — Every  student  must  quahfy  in  power  lawn  mower  operation,  and  in 
harnessing  and  teaming,  single  and  double.  Arrangements  for  practice  periods 
and  examinations  by  special  assignment.  No  student  will  be  put  on  placement 
training  who  has  not  satisfied  these  preliminary  requirements. 

RELATED  SUBJECTS  IN  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS 

Agriculture  Economics  S-1.    (Farm  Economic  Problems)    I. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  to  the  more  important 
economic  problems  facing  New  England  farmers.  Increasing  competition  with 
other  farm  sections,  long-time  movements  of  farm  prices  and  farm  profits,  farm 
credit,  farm  taxation,  tariffs  and  other  farm  relief  measures  are  some  of  the 
problems  to  be  considered. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  .2 

Agricultural  Economics  S-2.   (Marketing)    II. 

This  course  deals  largely  with  economic  problems  arising  out  of  marketing 
farm  products.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  marketing  methods  used  in 
New  England  and  to  the  comparison  of  local  methods  with  methods  used  by 
farmers  in  competing  sections.  Principles  and  methods  of  co-operative  market- 
ing used  by  successful  co-operative  associations  are  studied  in  detail  in  order 
to  show  how  New  England  farmers  may  meet  competition  from  associations 
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in  other  sections,  either  as  individual  producers  or  as  officers  or  members  of 
local  associations. 

2  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Instruction  in  agricultural  economics  is  given  with  a  view  toward  presenting 
the  business  side,  or  economics  of  agriculture.  The  required  course  is  divided 
into  two  parts  given  in  separate  semesters.  The  approximate  division  of  subject 
matter  for  each  semester  is  indicated. 

A-GRicuLTURE  ECONOMICS  S-5.    (Dairy  Business  Accounting)    I. 

Business  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  are  given  consideration.  The  mathe- 
matics of  fat  det-ermination,  ice  cream  mixes,  etc.,  are  studied.  An  understand- 
ing of  elementary  bookkeeping  principles  involved  in  milk  distribution  also  forms 
a  part  of  the  course. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Agriculture  Engineering  S-1  and  S-2.    (Farm  Motors)    I.  II. 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  principles  of  the  gasoline  engine  and  its  ac- 
cessories, as  used  in  trucks,  automobiles,  tractors,  and  stationary  work.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  laboratory  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  exercises.  Shop 
experience  is  given  by  overhauling  machines  brought  in  for  repair.  This  course 
also  deals  with  the  application  of  electricity  to  agriculture  including  electric 
motors. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-3  and  S-4.    (Farm  Shop)    I.  II. 

This  course  gives  instruction  in  the  care  and  use  of  carpenters'  tools  through 
bench  work,  repair  of  farm  equipment,  and  building  construction.  Practice  in 
building  forms,  mixing  and  placing  concrete,  framing,  cutting  rafters,  etc.,  make 
up  this  portion  of  the  subject.  Instruction  in  forging,  pipe  fitting,  soldering, 
and  the  use  of  machinists'  tools  for  the  repair  of  farm  machinery  and  miscel- 
laneous farm  equipment,  together  with  a  study  of  pumps  and  water  supply 
systems  make  up  the  other  portion  of  the  work. 
3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-6.    (Dairy  Mechanics)  II. 

This  course  is  planned  for  men  who  are  fitting  themselves  to  take  charge  of 
dairy  plants  or  allied  lines  of  work.  It  includes  a  study  of  steam  boilers, 
pumps,  steam  traps,  water  filters  and  softeners,  belting,  electric  motors,  milk- 
ing machines,  and  refrigeration  plants. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agriculture  Engineering  S-S.    (Farm  Structures)   II. 

A  study  of  building  materials;  details  of  construction;  simple  structural  me- 
chanics; and  the  principles  of  design  applied  to  farm  builcUngs  is  made.  Each 
student  will  design  in  detail  one  of  the  major  farm  buildings  in  which  he  is 
particularly  interested. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agricultural  Engineering  S-9  and  S-10.    (Farm  Structures  and  Drainage) 
I.  II. 

A  study  of  building  materials;  details  of  construction;  simple  structural  me- 
chanics; and  the  principles  of  design  applied  to  farm  buildings  is  made.  Each 
student  will  design  in  detail  one  of  the  major  farm  buildings  in  which  he  is 
particularly  interested. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  land  drainage 
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and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  engineer's  level  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  and 
grading  of  drainage  ditches. 

1  class  hour  and  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  4. 
Agriculture  Engineering  S-14.    (Repair  of  Farm  Equipment)    II. 

Instruction  is  given  in  forging,  pipe  fitting,  soldering,  and  the  use  of  ma- 
chinists' tools  for  the  repair  of  farm  machinery  and  miscellaneous  farm  equip- 
ment, together  with  a  study  of  pumps  and  water  systems.  (Fruit  Growing 
majors.) 

3  2-liour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agronomy  S-1.  (Soil  Management)   I. 

Every  agricultural  interest  is  vitally  concerned  with  the  soil,  its  adaptations 
and  its  management  for  plant  production.  This  course  treats  of  the  selection 
of  suitable  soils  for  the  special  purposes  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and  flori- 
culture. 

Laboratory  includes  training  in  the  use  and  interpretation  of  the  maps  of 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Survey  and  in  tests  of  soil  texture,  organic  matter  and  soil  acidity. 
Practical  field  work  will  be  given  in  judging  the  crop  adaptation  and  value  of 
soils,  and  field  demonstration  of  the  use  of  tillage  tools  on  the  college  farm. 

As  a  field  project  the  student  will  be  required  to  make  a  study  of  some  farm, 
nursery  or  florist's  plant,  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  conditions  and  methods 
of  soil  management  in  relation  to  the  enterprise  as  a  whole. 

2  class  hours  and  1  3-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 
Agronomy  S-2.   (Fertilizers)   II. 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  manufacture,  purchase  and  use  of  com-, 
mercial  fertilizer  materials.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  interpretation  of 
fertilizer  formula,  analysis  and  guarantee.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  newer  concentrated  fertilizer  materials  and  to  those  produced  from  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen.  The  laboratory  work  will  give  practice  in  the  identification 
of  fertilizer  materials,  in  the  calculation  of  fertilizer  formulas,  and  in  the  prep- 
aration of  fertilizer  mixtures. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agronomy  S-3.     (Field  Crops)  I. 

The  lecture  hours  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  most  successful  methods  of  fertilizing,  cultivating,  harvesting, 
and  storing  the  field  crops  grown  in  New  England.  Special  attention  will  be) 
given  to  the  choice  of  the  best  adapted  varieties  for  the  production  of  hay, 
pasture,  corn,  potatoes,  and  root  crops. 

The  laboratory  work  will  include  the  study  of  corn  and  potato  varieties, 
identification  of  grass  and  weed  species,  and  studies  of  purity  and  germination. 
Field  observation  of  growing  crops  will  be  included  as  the  season  permits. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agronomy  S-5.   (Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Fine  Turf  Areas)    I. 

At  the  completion  of  this  course  the  student  should  have  a  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  requirements  for  the  growing  of  lawns  and  sports  turf. 

He  will  have  considered  the  construction  of  turf  areas;  seed  identification, 
selection  and  sowing ;  the  identification  of  turf  grasses  and  their  soil  and  fertilizer 
preferences,  correct  cultural  practices,  turf  diseases  and  pests  and  their  control. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Agronomy  S-7  and  S-8.   (General  Science)   I.  II. 

This  is  a  course  in  applied  sciences,  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  chemistry  and 
physics,  as  they  are  tools  serving  the  needs  of  the  dairy  industry.    In  general. 
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the  course  is  designed  to  give  an  introduction  to  scientific  thought  and  phe- 
nomena by  means  of  lectures,  textbook  study  and  classroom  demonstrations. 
The  emphasis  is  entirely  built  around  the  practical  problems  in  the  student's 
field  of  work. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Bacteriology  S-1.     (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hygiene)     I. 

The  reproduction,  structure,  growth,  changes  produced  by  the  action  of  bac- 
teria upon  various  substances  and  the  methods  by  which  disease  producing 
bacteria  of  man  and  animals  are  disseminated  will  be  studied.  The  proper  use 
of  disinfectants,  vaccines  and  serums  in  the  control  and  treatment  of  disease 
will  be  discussed.  The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  problems  of 
applied  bacteriology  in  health,  agriculture  and  industry.  The  sanitary  produc- 
tion, handling  and  distribution  of  milk  involving  human  and  environmental 
contacts  with  a  food  often  consumed  raw  is  an  important  problem  to  be  con- 
trolled by  responsible  citizens  of  the  community.  Discussions  on  milk  include 
the  various  sources  of  milk  infections,  methods  of  controlling  sanitary  produc- 
tion and  marketing  and  the  detection  and  elimination  of  milk  dangerous  to  the 
pubHc  health.  Water  supplies  are  of  especial  importance  to  man.  The  con- 
struction of  wells,  cisterns,  etc.,  will  be  briefly  considered  and  the  application 
of  sanitary  measures  to  prevent  and  control  their  pollution  will  be  discussed. 
The  proper  treatment  and  disposal  of  private  and  municipal  sewage  presents 
a  problem  of  no  small  importance.  Work  has  been  planned  in  this  course  to 
present  some  of  the  problems  pertaining  to  the  sanitary  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  foods. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  micro-organisms  and  thus  better  explain  biological  changes  in  nature 
and  susceptibility  to  disease.  (Animal  Husbandry,  Poultry  and  Dairy  Manu- 
facturers majors.) 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Bacteriology  S-2.   (Bacteriology  and  Rural  Hygiene)    II. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Bacteriology  S-1  for  Dairy  Manufacturers 
majors. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Bacteriology  S-4.    (Dairy  Bacteriology)    II. 

Bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms  are  the  responsible  agents  for  changes 
which  occur,  in  milk,  and  for  the  contagion  which  sometimes  causes  diseases. 
They  are  found  in  milk  at  times  when  leaving  the  udder,  they  get  in  with  the 
dust  and  dirt  while  milking  and  they  adhere  to  the  dairy  utensils  which  carry 
them  over  from  one  milking  to  the  next.  From  the  cow  to  the  consumer  there 
is  the  constant  presence  of  these  micro-organisms  to  contend  with,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  foster  on  the  other. 

Many  of  these  changes  occurring  in  milk  are  undesirable,  such  as  ropy  milk, 
sour  milk,  bitter  milk,  tainted  milk,  etc.  Many  of  these  changes  are  encouraged 
as  the  ripening  of  cream  for  butter,  of  milk  for  cheese,  of  milk  for  milk  drinks. 
The  former  are  fought,  the  latter  fostered. 

Micro-organisms  of  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria  and  other  diseases 
find  their  way  by  means  of  milk  to  the  consumer  and  produce  epidemic  forms 
of  these  diseases. 

Various  bacteriological  tests  for  the  estimation  of  the  numbers  and  types  of 
organisms  in  milk  are  studied.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  interpretation 
of  results  indicated  by  the  standard  plate.  Breed,  methylene  blue,  and  Burri 
methods  of  testing  milk  quality.  Laboratory  procedures  for  the  determination 
of  special  groups  of  bacteria  not  normally  found  in  milk,  such  as  fecal  con- 
taminants and  heat  resistant  organisms,  are  discussed.    The  proper  use  of  these 
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methods  will  quickly  enable  one  to  locate  the  source  of  trouble  and  check  any 
further  continuance. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  to  handle  milk  and  milk  products  safely  it  is 
desirable  to  know  something  of  the  agents  which  are  the  source  of  so  much 
attention  in  the  dairy.  This  indicates  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  this  course. 
This  course  is  required  of  all  students  who  elect  dairying  as  one  of  their  special 
lines  of  work. 

3  3-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  5 

Beekeeping  S-1.    (Fall  Management,  Wintering  and  Honey  Marketing)    I. 

The  students  are  given  an  opportunity  for  individual  handling  of  bees  in  the 
early  fall,  and  field  studies  are  made  of  the  bee  colony  and  its  organization. 
Studies  and  practice  in  fall  feeding  are  followed  by  a  similar  treatment  of  win- 
ter protection  and  the  bees  are  then  prepared  for  winter.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  semester  the  surplus  honey  is  extracted  and  prepared  for  market, 
a  laboratory  study  made  of  the  product  and,  finally,  the  commoner  bee  diseases 
are  discussed  and  methods  of  control  pointed  out. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Beekeeping  S-2.   (Spring  Management,  Pollination,  and  Honey  Production)    II. 

The  first  part  of  the  semester  is  occupied  in  assembling  and  studying  the 
equipment  used  in  beekeeping,  but  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits,  work  is 
resumed  on  the  bees  in  the  apiary.  Studies  are  made  in  spring  management; 
pollination  in  the  apple  orchards  is  particularly  stressed,  and  attention  is  then 
turned  to  the  preparation  of  the  colonies  for  honey  production. 

Throughout  the  entire  course,  wherever  possible,  the  work  is  made  practical 
and  individual,  enough  theory  being  given  so  that  the  student  will  understand 
the  reasons  for  his  manipulations. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Botany  S-2.   (Diseases  of  Trees  and  Shrubs)   II. 

This  course  is  planned  for  students  majoring  in  Horticulture.  Topics  presented 
follow:  (1)  Concept  of  a  fungus  and  bacterium.  (2)  Parasitism.  (3)  Type 
specimens  of  tree  diseases,  heartrot,  saprot,  barkrot.  (4)  Woodrots.  (5)  Bud, 
leaf,  flower,  and  fruit  blights.  (6)  Root  and  vascular  parasites.  (7)  Non- 
parasitic diseases.  With  each  type,  closely  allied  forms  are  also  presented  to- 
gether with  the  general  methods  for  control.  The  types  are  taught  objectively 
and  definite  periods  set  aside  for  oral  quizzing. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Business  English  S-1  and  S-2.  I.  II. 

This  course  is  designed  to  cover  review  work  in  the  fundamentals  of  grammar 
and  composition,  and  to  give  students  training  and  practice  in  writing  various 
types  of  business  letters,  reports,  advertising  copy,  and  news  articles  relating 
to  their  special  fields. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Business  Management  S-1.  I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  Floriculture.  It 
involves  a  study  of  records  and  accounts  used  by  florists;  costs  and  prices; 
uses  of  capital  and  credit;  house  and  store  management;  advertising;  buying 
and  selling;  economic  use  of  labor  and  equipment;  general  business  trends  as 
affecting  the  flower  business;  how  the  florist  should  make  adjustments  to  meet 
economic  changes;   analyses  of  going  concerns;   and  finally  a  bringing  together 
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of  all  the  information  studied  and  applying  it  to  the  successful  organization  of 
a  business.  The  entire  course  is  to  be  made  as  applicable  and  practical  as 
possible. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Business  Management  S-3.  I. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Manufac- 
tures. The  principles  of  business  organization  and  management  are  considered 
in  relation  to  the  successful  operation  of  a  dairy  plant.  The  course  includes 
a  study  of  the  following:  various  records  and  accounts  used  by  dairies;  costs 
and  prices;  uses  of  capital  and  credit;  economic  trends  as  affecting  the  busi- 
ness; how  to  make  adjustments  in  the  business  to  meet  economic  changes; 
analyses  of  different  types  of  going  concerns;  and  finally  a  bringing  together 
of  all  the  information  studied  and  applying  it  to  the  successful  organization  of 
a  business. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Entomology  S-2.    (Insects  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Flowers)    II. 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  major  pests  of  the  plants 
mentioned.  Course  will  consist  of  one  lecture  period  to  include  both  floriculture 
and  horticulture  students.  There  will  be  one  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week 
for  each  group.  In  this  the  life  histories  and  control  measures  of  the  important 
pests  will  be  considered. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Farm  Management  S-1  and  S-2.    (Farm  Management  and  Accounts)    I.   II. 

The  work  in  this  course  involves  a  study  of  farm  records  and  accounts;  costs 
and  prices  of  farm  products;  uses  of  capital  and  credit;  types  of  farming, 
selection  of  crop  and  live  stock  enterprises;  size,  diversity  and  production  as 
related  to  the  successful  farm  business;  farm  layout  and  arrangement;  economic 
use  of  labor,  power  and  equipment;  detailed  analysis  of  both  successful  and 
unsuccessful  farms,  how  the  farmer  should  make  adjustments  to  meet  economic 
changes;  and  finally,  a  bringing  together  of  the  information  gained  and  apply- 
ing it  to  the  successful  organization  of  a  farm  business. 

Actual  farm  records  are  used  to  illustrate  the  above  points.  The  entire  course 
is  made  as  appHcable  and  practical  as  possible. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Note. — Farm  Management  will  be  given  both  semesters.  The  first  semester 
will  be  for  students  majoring  in  Animal  Husbandry;  the  second  semester  for 
students  majoring  in  Poultry  Raising,  Fruit  Growing  and  Vegetable  Growing. 

Farm  Management  S-3.    (Efficiency  in  Farming  Operations)    I. 

For  Freshmen.  This  is  an  introductory  course  to  the  regular  Farm  Manage- 
ment work  which  comes  in  the  second  year.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  theoretical  con-i 
sideration  but  rather  a  studv  of  the  practical  aspects  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
many  day-to-da}^  jobs  found  on  various  types  of  farms.  In  brief,  a  careful 
analysis  is  made  of  the  "one  best  way"  of  doing  the  jobs.  The  course  involves 
a  study  of  farm  layout,  building  layout,  economical  use  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  efficiencv  in  hand  operations.  The  primary  objective  is  to  point  out 
ways  of  reducing  farm  labor  costs.  Motion  uicturns  will  be  used  to  illustrate 
good  methods  versus  poor  or  inefficient  inethods. 

1  class  hour  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  2. 
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Food  Technology  S-1.   (Principles  of  Food  Preservation  with  Emphasis  on  Food 
Preparation  and  Canning)    I. 

The  work  covers  the  principles,  science  and  practice  of  preserving  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  meats,  together  with  the  manufacture  and  preservation  by  heat 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  products. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Food  Technology  S-2.   (Food  Refrigeration  and  Locker  Storage)    11. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Food  Technology  SI  with  emphasis  on  refriger- 
ation and  freezing  preparation  and  preservation  of  foods.  Principles  of  food 
refrigeration  and  modern  locker  storage  management  are  covered.  Work  is 
given  in  the  use  of  packaging  materials  and  the  examination  and  grading  of  food 
products.    Eight  field  trips  will  be  required.    Estimated  cost,  $10.00. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Food  Technology  S-4.    (Special  Products)    II. 

The  class  and  laboratory  exercises  in  this  course  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  majoring  in  Dairy  Manufactures.  General  principles  of  food  preser- 
vation and  their  application  to  the  subject  of  dairying  are  discussed  in  class 
exercises.  Crushed  fruits,  fruit  juices,  syrups,  flavored  syrups  and  other  products 
which  are  utilized  in  the  dairy  trade  are  manufactured  and  tested. 

1  class  hour  and  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-2.   (Introduction  to  Forestry)    II. 

A  series  of  eight  lectures  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  forestry  and  its  place 
in  agriculture  and  land  use  with  special  reference  to  New  England.  How  a 
forest  can  be  made  to  yield  crops  of  wood  or  otherwise  meet  the  requirements 
of  its  owner. 

Assigned  readings  and  reports.    Keeping  of  suitable  notebook  required. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Forestry  S-3.   (Forest  Estimating  and  Mapping)   I. 

The  principles  of  timber  estimating;  determination  of  the  volume  and  value 
of  the  forest  growing  stock;  volume  growth  of  trees  and  forest  stands:  v/ood 
as  an  annual  or  periodic  crop.  Field  work  includes  a  problem  in  practical  timber 
estimating  and  forest  mapping. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Forestry  S-4.    (Forest  Production)  II. 

The  basic  principles  of  applied  silviculture;  methods  of  cultivating  and  re- 
producing the  forest;  seeding  and  planting  in  forest  practice  with  especial 
reference  to  New  England  conditions;  forest  characteristics  of  regionally  im- 
portant tree  species;  systematic  demonstration  and  field  practice  in  marking 
stands  for  the  intermediate  cuttings  and  reproduction  methods. 

1  class  hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Public  Speaking  S-1  and  S-2.    I.    II. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  confidence  in  himself  while  speak- 
ing before  groups,  and  to  have  him  acquire  some  knowledge  of,  and  practice 
in,  the  more  practical  types  of  public  speaking. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 
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Veterinary  Science  S-1.    (Animal  Sanitary  Science)    I. 

Sections  for  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy  Manufactures,  and  Poultry  Hus- 
bandry Major  students.  Conservation  of  the  health  of  animals  is  the  keystone 
of  successful  animal  husbandry.  This  course  acquaints  students  with  the  essen- 
tials upon  which  the  health  of  animals  depends.  In  order  that  students  may 
later  guard  the  animals  in  their  charge,  attention  is  given  to  conditions  favoring 
communicable  and  non-communicable  diseases,  and  to  prophylactic  measures. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Veterinary  Science  S-2.    (Applied  Animal  Sanitary  Science)   II. 

A  continuation  of  S-1.  The  Animal  Husbandry  section  will  study  the  more 
common  diseases  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  the  Poultry  Husbandry 
section  will  study  poultry  diseases.  Causes;  development;  emergency;  control; 
eradication;  and  prophylactic  measures  will  be  emphasized. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Wildlife  Management  S-3.     (Principles  of  Wildlife  Production)  I. 

A  study  of  wild  animals,  including  life  histories  and  habitats.  Populations, 
limiting  factors  of  production  and  use  by  man  will  be  included.  Relation  of 
management  to  agriculture  and  forestry  will  be  studied. 

2  class  hours  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  4. 

Wildlife  Management  S-4.     (Artificial  Production  of  Game  Birds  and  Mam- 
mals) II. 

A  study  of  the  care  of  domesticated  game  birds  and  mammals,  including  feeds 
and  feeding,  housing,  and  general  game  farm  practices. 

2  class  hours  and  1  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week.  Credit,  3. 

Farm  Practice. 

Individual  tests  are  given  all  students  as  indicated  in  the  various  course  pro- 
grams in  both  milking  and  harnessing  and  teaming.  The  students  are  graded 
either  very  good,  good,  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory.  Those  who  have  not  had 
sufficient  experience  to  satisfactorily  pass  these  tests  are  required  to  take  ad- 
ditional practice  by  appointment  with  the  Farm  Superintendent  or  his  assistant. 
Not  more  than  two  students  are  scheduled  each  day  for  practice  in  milking  under 
the  supervision  of  the  herdsman,  and  those  not  satisfactorily  passing  the  teaming 
test  are  scheduled  for  individual  work  with  the  teamsters  on  the  College  Farm. 
Those  who  pass  the  test  as  satisfactory,  but  who  wish  additional  practice  may 
do  so  by  appointment.  The  opportunity  is  available  for  any  who  wish  to  secure 
additional  skill  in  farm  operations  such  as  plowing,  harrowing,  etc. 

This  assignment  in  developing  necessary  farm  skills  is  an  important  part  of 
the  vocational  training  program  of  each  course  during  the  fall  semester  of  the 
first  year  and  a  complete  report  on  each  student's  skill  and  ability  is  submitted 
to  the  Short  Course  Office  and  to  the  Director  of  Placement  Service,  who  has 
charge  of  locating  all  placement  jobs.  Students  failing  to  pass  these  tests  satis- 
factorily inevitably  limit  themselves  from  securing  the  better  placement  posi- 
tions. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
Women 

This  program  aims  at  an  all-round  development  of  the  student.  It  gives  the 
student  activity  adapted  to  her  needs;  assists  in  overcoming  remediable  physical 
defects  and  bad  health  habits;  it  encourages  good  health  standards,  helps  her 
build  up  skill  in  sports  and  games  and  swimming  and  leaves  her  with  possi- 
bihties  for  spending  leisure  time  wisely. 
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Required  Courses 

Physical  Education  S-1.    I.  ; 

Outdoor  season — field  hockey,  archer}^  tennis,  swimming,  volleyball.  Indoor 
season — badminton,  special  gymnastics,  games,  swimming. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Physical  Education  S-2.    II. 

Indoor  season  — badminton,  special  gymnastics,  swimming,  volleyball,  bowling. 
Outdoor  season — archery,  swimming,  softball. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Hygiene  S-1.  I.  (For  Freshmen) 

Lectures  on  personal  hygiene,  including  the  physiological  basis  for  sound 
health  habits,  the  importance  of  the  systematic  planning  of  a  student's  daily 
program  in  order  to  provide  the  proper  amounts  of  time  for  study,  with  suit- 
able periods  of  sleep,  relaxation,  recreation,  and  sports;  posture,  appropriate 
types  of  exercises,  proper  nutrition,  social  adjustment,  the  necessity  for  frequent 
medical,  optical,  and  dental  advice;   sanitation  and  group  health  requirements. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 

Elective  Courses 
Physical  Education  S-3  and  S-4.    I.    II.    (For  Seniors) 

The  senior  program  is  arranged  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  ex-> 
press  her  desire  for  wholesome  physical  recreation,  to  further  develop  desirable 
character  traits  and  social  qualities  and  qualities  of  leadership. 

3  class  hours  a  week.  Credit,  2. 

Men 

Required  Courses 
Physical  Education  S-1.     I.     (Recreation. — For  freshmen.     Outdoor  games.) 

The  following  outdoor  games  are  taken  up:  Softball,  touch  football,  golf, 
and  swimming.  Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country.  The  course  aims 
to  give  every  man  the  opportunity  to  develop  sufficient  control  over  his  body 
to  enable  him  to  get  pleasure  from  physical  activities  and  to  establish  correct 
health  habits. 

2  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  first  half  semester.  Credit,  1. 

Physical  Education  S-5.    I.     (Recreation. — For  seniors.    Outdoor  games.) 

Includes  the  games  of  badminton,  volleyball,  archery  and  swimming,  with 
the  object  of  giving  the  men  a  fund  of  exercise  material  for  use  in  after  school 
days.    Men  may  elect  football  or  cross-country. 

2  laboratory  hours  a  week  for  first  half  semester.  Credit,  1. 

Elective  Courses  » 

Physical  Education  S-4.    II.     (Recreation. — For  freshmen  and  seniors). 
(Basketball,  Hockey,  and  Indoor  Track.)     January-March. 

Students  electing  this  course  must  be  regular  members  of  the  basketball, 
hockey,  or  indoor  track  squads  and  report  regularly  for  practice  with  those 
squads. 

Credit,  ]. 
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Physical  Education  S-6.  II.     (Recreation. — For  seniors.) 

The  senior  class  is  divided  into  three  or  four  major  groups  according  to  the 
number  of  students  electing  the  spring  physical  education  program.  An  intra- 
mural Softball  league  schedule  is  played  and  an  indoor  and  outdoor  track  meet 
run  off.  The  group  winning  the  highest  average  in  all  three  events  will  have 
its  name  engraved  on  the  Stockbridge  School  spring  athletic  trophy. 

Credit,  1. 

Physical  Education  S-7.    I.     (First  Aid — For  freshmen  and  seniors.) 

Emergency  course  to  give  all  students  a  chance  to  be  prepared  to  handle  first 
aid  situations.  The  standard  Red  Cross  first  aid'  textbook  must  be  purchased 
and  satisfactory  completion  of  the  course  will  entitle  the  student  to  a  Red  Cross 
first  aid  certificate.  The  course  is  recommended  for  all  students  who  have  not 
previously  had  a  first  aid  course  or  who  desire  a  first  aid  review. 

1  class  hour  a  week.  Credit,  1. 
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SHORT  COURSES  AT    MASSACHUSETTS   STATE  COLLEGE 

Short  courses  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  motive  which  inspires  study  is 
the  most  significant  factor  in  study  itself,  and  that  this  motive  rises  when  the 
student  himself  reahzes  he  faces  a  problem  that  calls  for  a  solution.  There- 
fore there  is  no  age  limit.  Enrolled  in  short  courses  are  found  the  young  and 
the  old,  the  experienced  and  the  inexperienced,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 
In  this  grouping  there  is  a  value,  since  students  learn  from  each  other  as  well 
as  from  the  instructors.  Practically  all  Short  Course  students  intend  to  make 
a  direct  application  of  the  knowledge  given.  Hence  the  aim  of  Short  Course 
work  is  to  offer  the  largest  amount  of  information  and  training  in  agricultural 
and  horticultural  lines  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  During  the  past  twenty 
years  Short  Courses  have  served  hundreds  of  students  in  this  Commonwealth, 
and  the  demand  for  these  courses  in  recent  years  has  steadily  continued. 


DIRECTORY  OF  INFORMATION 

A.  The  College 

Those  desiring  college  catalogs  and  other  pamplilets  giving  full  information 
relative  to  entrance  requirements,  courses  of  study,  expenses,  opportunities  for 
student  labor,  and  so  forth,  and  those  with  questions  regarding  admission  to 
the  college,  either  to  the  freshman  class  or  to  advanced  standing  should  ad- 
dress William  L.  Machmer,  Dean  of  the  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

B.  The  Graduate  School 

Questions  relating  to  courses  offered  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  admission  and  work  required,  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Fred  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School,  Amherst,  Mass. 


C.     Short  Courses 

For  information  concerning  the  Short  Course  Units,  the  Stockb ridge  School 
of  Agriculture,  write  or  apply  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


I'ORM  I 

APPLICATION  FOR  ENROLMENT 

IN  THE 

STOOKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Name    13ate    

City  or 

Town   Street    State 


Present  Occupation   Age    . . 

School  or  College  Attended: 

Number  of  Years 
Name  of  School  in  High  School . . 


Place     

Indicate  by  a  check  mark  the  course  in  which  you  desire  to  register.     Do  not  check  more  than  one. 

1.  Animal  Husbandry   (Dairy  Farming)  6.     Food  Management   (For  Hotel  and 

2.  Dairy   Manufactures    (Milk  Plant  Restaurant  Trade) 

Operation)  7.     Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 

3.  Poultry  Husbandry  8.     Fruit   Growing 

4.  Commercial   Vegetable  Growing  9.     Marketing  of   Fruits   and   Vegetables 
..        5.     Floriculture                                                              10.     Ornamental    Horticulture 

I  •  (Landscape    Gardening) 


References. — I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  above  applicant,  and  know.... 
to  be  of  good  moral  character,  industrious,  studious,  and  physically  capable. 


1.  Name    Position . 

Address     

2.  Name    Position . 

Address     


(Two  references  are  required,  and  should  not  be  members  of  your  own  family.  Your  min- 
ister and  your  teacher,  or  a  former  employer,  are  desirable.  These  persons  should  sign  the 
application  themselves.) 

Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses 

Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Important. — Be  sure  to  file  citizenship  certificate  if  State  tuition  rate  is  claimed. 


FORM  II 


CERTIFICATE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

The  Massachusetts  State  College  charges  a  tuition  fee  of  $110  a  semester  to  students  who 
are  not  residents  of  Massachusetts.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  college  authorities  that  an  applicant 
is  entitled  to  state  tuition  of  $50  a  semester,  they  require  a  statement  signed  by  the  clerk  of  the 
city  or  town  -in  which  the  applicant  resides,  certifying  to  the  fact  that  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  the  applicant  is  a  legal  resident  of  said  city  or  town.  Where  the  guardian  is  certifying  to 
this  statement,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  furnish  copies  of  his  appointment  by  the  court. 
Such  a  statement  may  be  made  on  the  form  below.  If  this  is  not  presented  when  the  student 
registers,  the  Treasurer  has  no  option  but  to  collect  tuition  on  the  above  basis.  When  requesting 
the  City  Clerk  to  sign  this  certificate,  an  applicant  for  admission  to  the  college  should  give  the 
name  and  address  of  the  parent  or  legal  guardian  unless  he  himself  is  of  legal  age. 


This  is  to  certify  that   I   am  the   father mother legal   guardian. 

of     

Student's  Name 


Signed   

This  is  to  certify  that  on  the  date  specified  below   (Insert  name  of  parent  or   guardian) 


is  a  legal  resident  of 

Above  Signee 


,   Massachusetts. 

Town  or  City 


Signed   

Town  or  City  Clerk 


Date  

Seal 

Mail  this  blank  to  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses 

Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 
This   certificate  must  be  filed  with   application  blank   if  lower   tuition   rate   for  citizens   of   Massa- 
chusetts is  to  be  secured. 
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STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Graduates  W1944 

William    Homer   Bisbee    Chesterfield,  Massachusetts 

Donald    Raymond    Bolin    Milford,  Massachusetts 

Thomas    Sampers   Buchanan    Sharon,   Connecticut 

Herschel   Bacon  Burt    Weston,   Massachusetts 

David  George  Clapp   Westhampton,    Massachusetts 

John  Calvin  Coolidge    West   Springfield,    Massachusetts 

Frederick    David    Driscoll    Beverly,  Massachusetts 

Norman    Josiah    Lyon    Ludlow,    Massachusetts 

Luther  Tachnash   Madison,   Jr Gay  Head,   Massachusetts 

Thomas   Adam    Mason    Swansea,  Massachusetts 

Gilbert  White   Nichols    Grafton,    Massachusetts 

Virginia    Mae    Gates    Shelhurne  Falls,  Massachusetts 

Wayne   Clifford   Patenaude    Hopedale,  Massachusetts 

Leon    Richard    Shattuck    East  Pepperell,  Massachusetts 

Irving    Morris    Siegal    Columbia,  Connecticut 

Robert    Lewis    Thompson    East   Braintree,   Massachusetts 

Robert    Hector    Thouin    Northampton,   Massachusetts 


Class  of  W1944 

Home  Address  Amherst    Address 

Bisbee,    William    Homer    Chesterfield    201  East   Pleasant   Street 

Bolin.     Donald    Raymond Milford     449  North  Pleasant  Street 

Buchanan,    Thomas    Sampers    Sharon,    Connecticut    902  North  Pleasant  Street 

Burt,   Herschel  Bacon    Weston    291  North  Pleasant  Street 

Clapp,    David    George    Westhampton 42  Cottage   Street 

Coolidge,  John   Calvin    West    Springfield    201  East  Pleasant   Street 

Davis,  Donald  William    North   Abington    12  Colony  Court 

Driscoll,  Frederick  David   Beverly     201  East  Pleasant  Street 

Ely,   Joseph  Houston    Holyoke     291  North   Pleasant   Street 

Hamill,    Creighton    Holyoke     201  East  Pleasant    Street 

Hayward,   Allen   Clifton    Halifax     388  North  Pleasant   Street 

Lima,  Antone  Vincent   Vineyard    Haven    12  Colony  Court 

Lyon,   Norman   Josiah    Ludlow    12  Colony  Court 

Madison,  Luther  Tachnash,  Jr Gay   Head    388  iNorth    Pleasant    Street 

Mason,    Thomas   Adam    Swansea      449  North  Pleasant   Street 

Nichols,   Gilbert   White    Grafton     41  Cottage  Street 

Gates,    Virginia    Mae    Shelhurne  Falls  East  Pleasant  Street 

Patenaude,   Wayne    Clifford    Hopedale     11   Phillips    Street 

Pearson,   Erick  Birger    Worcester     41   Cottage    Street 

Roberts,  Arthur  Wellsley    Maiden    599  Main   Street 

Schofield,    Bernard    Anthony    South   Sudbury    42  Cottage  Street 

Scott,  James  Michael   Weymouth    42  Cottage  Street 

Shattuck,   Leon  Richard    East    Pepperell    449  North  Pleasant  Street 

Siegel,   Irving   Morris    Columbia,    Connecticut    449  North  Pleasant  Street 

Sullivan,    Jane   Beckett    Egypt    East  Pleasant   Street 

Thompson,    Robert   Lewis    East   Braintree    449  North   Pleasant   Street 

Thouin,   Robert   Hector    Northampton    42  Cottage    Street 

Tobin,    Thomas   Theodore    Springfield    449  North   Pleasant   Street 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

O'Brien,  John  Joseph    Winthrop    41  Phillips   Street 

Young,    Donald   Prouty    Boylston    M.  S.  C.  Farm  Bungalow 
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Class  of  W1945 

Home  Address  Amkcrst   Address 

Althens,    Wayne    llerl)ert     Auburndale     256  North   Pleasant    Street 

Angelo,    Evangelos    Demetri     Fabyan,    Connecticut    5  Churchill    Street 

Antes,    Merrill    Hall    Conway Farm   Bungalow,   M.    S.    C. 

Baker,    Sarah    Eugenie    Westwood   15   Hallock   Street 

Ballestas,    Alfonso    Donado    Colombia,    South    America        13   Colony  Court 

Cernauskas,   Daniel   Edward    North     Adams     12  Colony  Court 

Ciecko,    Charles    Louis     Chicopee    Falls     Chicopee    Falls 

Clark,    Hugh    Salisbury    Amherst      71:  College  Street 

Crawford,    William    John,    Jr Whitinsville    11  Allen   Street 

d'Este,    Mary   Locke    Upper  Montclair,  New  JerseyS   Sunset  Avenue 

Drain,    Henry   Francis    Pittsfield 12  Colony   Court 

Gibson,    Ruth    Evelyn     Orleans    15  Hallock    Street 

Greaney,    George   Bernard,   Jr Holyoke     41  Phillips   Street 

Hermann,    Theodore    William     Northampton    Northampton 

Higgins,    Harold    Vincent     Upton    Mt.    Pleasant    Inn 

Houghton,     Robert     Brooklyn,   New  York    388  North    Pleasant    Street 

Houston,    Donald    Arthur     Taunton    42   Cottage   Street 

Jazab,  Edward  Thaddeus    Willimansett     Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 

Knowlton,   William    Paine    Auburndale     Mt.  Pleasant  Inn 

Lawson,   William   Richard    Brockton      42   Cottage    Street 

Lefebvre,    Edward   Joseph,   Jr Ballardvale     41   Phillips   Street 

:\Ianning,    Paul    Withington    Marlboro     3-19  Thatcher    Hall 

Moore,    Donald   Milton    Arlington    449  North  Pleasant  Street 

Murray,    David    Seavey    Dover     15  McClellan    Street 

Parker,    Charles   Alfred    Cambridge     30'3    North    Pleasant    Street 

Payson,    Richard    Harold     North  Andover    41  Phillips    Street 

Pratt,    Richard    Dunn     Holyoke     42   Cottage    Street 

Scholz,    Kenneth    Paul    Derry,    New   Hampshire    ....  12   Colony   Court 

Stobbart,   John    William,    III    Wrentham     14  Allen   Street 

Summers,  Barbara  Ann    Upton      8   Sunset   Avenue 

Weber,    William    Walter    Fitchburg    14  Allen   Street 

Winchenbaugh,   Roy  Alden,   Jr Hyde  Park 449    North    Pleasant    Street 

"Wormhood,   Robert   William    Hingham     Mt.   Pleasant   Inn 

Zack,   Mathias   Charles    Deep    River,    Connecticut    .  . .  Mt.   Pleasant   Inn 

-Zeytoonian,    Nerses    Reading     42  Cottage    Street 


SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

■Gelineau,    Raymond    Flavien     Sandown,  New  Hampshire   .  .  303   North   Pleasant   Street 

Helde,  Hilde  K Granby    31   Chestnut   Street 


"God  grants  liberty  to  those  who  love  it,  who  are  always  ready 
to  guard  and  defend  it" 

"The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  the  most  important 
labor  of  man.  Unstable  is  the  future  of  the  country 
which  has  lost  its  taste  for  agricultiare.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  of  history  that  is  unmistakable,  it  is  that  national 
strength  lies  very  near  the  soil." 

—Daniel  Webster. 

Born  in  Salisbury,  "New  Hampshire,  1782-1862.  His  father-  a  farmer  of 
Scottish  stock.  Graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1801.  In  1820  he  aided  greatly 
in  revising  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts.  Became  one  of  the  greatest  orators 
in  the  nation.    Lived  and  died  in  Marshfield,  Massachusetts. 
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FOREWORD 

This  Catalogue  of  the  College  presents 
announcements  concerning  courses,  admission, 
etc.,  for  the  sessions  of  1946-47. 

The  College  reserves,  for  itself  and  its  depart- 
ments, the  right  to  withdraw  or  change  the  a:n- 
nouncements  made  in  its  catalogue. 


The  College  Catalogue  for  the  sessions  1946- 
47  is  part  of  the  Eighty-third  Annual  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  College  and  as  such 
is  part  II  of  Public  Document  31.  (Sec.  8, 
Chapter  75,  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts.) 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR 

1946 


January  28,  Monday  to  February  2,  Saturday.    Final  Examinations. 

February  2,  Saturday.     First  Semester  ends. 

February  6,  Wednesday,  8:00  A.M.     Second  Semester  begins. 

February  22,  Friday.     Washington's  Birthday,  no  college  exercises. 

April  13,  Saturday,  12:00  M.  to  22,  Monday,  8:00  A.  M.     Easter  Recess. 

May  30,  Thursday.     Memorial  Day,  no  college  exercises. 

May  3 1 ,  Friday  to  ]une  6,  Thursday.    Final  Examinations. 

June  7 ,  Friday  to  9,  Sunday.     Commencement. 

June  13,  Thursday,  to  15,  Sattirday.     Entrance  Examinations. 

September  11,  Wednesday,  to  13,  Friday.     Entrance  Examinations. 

September  23,  Monday.     First  Semester  begins  for  freshmen. 

September  25,  Wednesday,  2:00  P.M.     Opening  Convocation. 

October  12,  Saturday.     Columbus  Day,  no  college  exercises. 

November  11,  Monday.     Armistice  Day,  no  college  exercises. 

November  27,  Wednesday,  12:00  M.  to  December  2,  Monday,  8:00  A.M. 
Thanksgiving  Recess. 

December  18,  Wednesday,   12:00  M  to  January  3,  Friday,   8:00  A.M. 
Christmas  Recess. 

1947 

January  3,  Friday,  8:00  A.M.    Classes  resume. 

January  27,  Monday,  8:00  A.M.  to  February  1,  Saturday.    Final  examina- 
tions. 

February  1,  Saturday.    First  Semester  ends. 

February  5,  Wednesday,  8:00  A.M.     Second  Semester  begins. 

February  22,  Saturday.  Washington's  Birthday,  no  college  exercises. 

March  29,  Saturday,  12:00  M.  to  April  7,  Monday,  8:00  A.M.     Easter 
Recess. 

May  30,  Friday.    Memorial  Day,  no  college  exercises. 

May  31,  Saturday  to  June  6,  Friday.     Final  Examinations. 

June  6,  Friday,  to  8,  Sunday.     Commencement. 

June  12,  Thursday,  to  14,  Saturday.    Entrance  Examinations. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Organization  of  January,   1945 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

Cliff^ord  Chesley  Hubbard,  a.b.,  ph.d.    (Brown  University), 

A.M.   (Harvard  University) ,  Mansfield  1946 

David  Johnston  Malcolm,  s.b.   (Harvard  University),  Charle- 

mont  1946 

Harry    Dunlap    Brown,    b.s.     (Massachusetts    State    College), 

Billerica  1947 

John  "William  Haigis,  Greenfield  1947 

Joseph   "Warren   Bartlett,   a.b.    (Dartmouth   College),   ll.b. 

(Harvard  University),  Boston  1948 

Philip   Ferry   "Whitmore,   b.s.    (Massachusetts   State   College), 

Sunderland  1948 

Frank  Learoyd  Boyden,  a.b.,  a.m.,  l.h.d.  (Amherst  College), 
a.m.  ("Williams  College),  sc.D.  (Colgate  University),  PH.D. 
(New  York  State  College  for  Teachers) ,  ll.d  ("Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Bowdoin  College,  Kenyon  College),  Deerfield  1949 

Richard  SalTonstall,  a.b.  (Harvard  University),  Sherborn  1949 

Ernest  HoFTYZER,  B.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  "Wellesley  1950 

Alden  Chase  Brett,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Belmont     19S0 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Laura  McNamara,  (Graduate  Teacher's  Col- 
lege),  Cambridge  1951 

Leonard  Carmichael,  s.b.,  sc.d.  (Tufts  College),  ph.d.  (Har- 
vard University) ,  litt.d.  (Portia),  ll.d,  (Boston  University, 
Colgate  University,  Northeastern  University,  Rhode  Island 
State  College,  St.  Lawrence  University) ,  Medford  1951 

Mrs.  Joseph  Swan  Leach,  "Walpole  1952 

Ralph   Fred  Taber,   b.s.    (Massachusetts   State   College),   a.m. 

(Harvard  University) ,  "West  Newton  1952 


6  P.D.  31 

MEMBERS  EX  OFFICIO 
His  Excellency  Maurice  Joseph  Tobin,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Hugh  Potter  Baker,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College) ,  m.f.  (Yale  Univer- 
sity), D.OEC.  (University  of  Munich),  ll.d.  (Syracuse  University 
and  Rhode  Island  State  College),  d.sc.  in  ed.  (Boston  University), 
President  of  the  College. 

Julius  Ernest  Warren,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  a.m.  (Columbia 
University),  d.sc.  in  ed.  (Boston  University),  ll.d.  (Northeastern 
University),  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Frederick  E.  Cole,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD 

His  Excellency  Maurice  Joseph  Tobin,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
President. 

Joseph  "Warren  Bartlett,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  ll.b.  (Harvard 
University),  Boston,  Chairman. 

James  William  Burke,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Amherst, 
Secretary. 

Robert  Dorman  Hawley,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.b.a. 
(Boston  University) ,  Amherst,  Treasurer. 


Part  II.  7 

STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD 
OF  TRUSTEES! 

COMMITTEE   ON   FACULTY   AND   PROGRAM   OF   STUDY 

Julius  E.  Warren,  Chairman  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

Frank  L.  Boyden  David  J.  Malcolm 

Harry  D.  Brown  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

Leonard  Carmichael  Richard  Saltonstall 

COMMITTEE   ON   EXTENSION   SERVICE 

Mrs.   Elizabeth  L.   McNamara, 

Chairman  Ernest  Hoftyzer 

Frank  L.  Boyden  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Leach 

Harry  D.  Brown  Richard  Saltonstall 

Leonard  Carmichael  Julius  E.  "Warren 
Frederick  E.  Cole 

COMMITTEE  ON  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

David  J.  Malcolm,  Chairman  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

Alden  C.  Brett  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

Frederick  E.  Cole  Philip  F.  Whitmore 
Ernest  Hoftyzer 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  AND  HORTICULTURE 

Richard  Saltonstall,  Chairman  Frederick  E.  Cole 

Frank  L.  Boyden  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Leach 

Harry  D.  Brown  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

COMMITTEE  ON  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Philip  F.  Whitmore,  Chairman  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

Alden  C.  Brett  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Leach 

Leonard  Carmichael  David  J.  Malcolm 

John  W.  FIaigis  Ralph  F.  Taber 
Ernest  Hoftyzer 

COMMITTEE    ON    FINANCE 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett,  Chairman  Richard  Saltonstall 

Alden  C.  Brett  Ralph  F.  Taber 

John  W.  Haigis  Philip  F.  Whitmore 
Ernest  Hoftyzer 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

Ralph  F.  Taber,  Chairman  Ernest  Hoftyzer 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett  Clifford  C.  Hubbard 

John  W.  Haigis  Mrs.  Elizabeth  L.  McNamara 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Joseph  W.  Bartlett,  Chairman  David  J.  Malcolm 

Harry  D.  Brown  Philip  F.  Whitmore 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Leach 

1  The  President  of  the  College  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  are  ex-oflScio  memberi 
of  each  committee. 


EMERITI 


Alexander  Edmond   Cance,   a.b.    (Macalester   College),   m.a.,   ph.d. 
(University  of  Wisconsin) ,  Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Joseph  Scudder  Chamberlain,  b.s.,  m.s.   (Iowa  State  College),  ph.d. 
(John's  Hopkins  University) ,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Henry  Torsey  Fernald,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Maine),  ph.d.  (Johns 
Hopkins  University) ,  Professor  of  Entomology,  Emeritus. 

John  Cameron  Graham,  b.s.  agr.    (University  of  "Wisconsin),  Pro- 
fessor of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Emeritus. 

Henri  Darwin  Haskins,  b.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College),  Professor 
of  Agrictdtural  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Arthur  Kenyon  Harrison,  m.l.a.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Landscape  Architecture,  Emeritus. 

Mrs.  Annette  Turner  Herr,  b.s.,  m.a.   (Columbia  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Extension  Home  Economics,  Emeritus. 

Edward  Bertram  Holland,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege), Research  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Fred  Chester  Kenney,  Treastirer,  Emeritus. 

Fred  Winslow  Morse,  b.s.,   m.s.    (Worcester  Polytechnic   Institute), 
Research  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Charles  Adams  Peters,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  ph.d.  (Yale 
University) ,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Emeritus. 

Fred  Coleman  Sears,  b.s.,  m.s.,  sc.d.    (Kansas  Agricultural  College), 
Professor  of  Pomology,  Emeritus. 

WiNTHROP  Selden  Welles,  B.S.   (University  of  Illinois),  m.ed.    (Har- 
vard University) ,  Professor  of  Education,  Emeritus. 


OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Hugh  Potter  Baker,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  m.f,  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), D.OEC.  (University  of  Munich),  ll.d.  (Syracuse  University 
and  Rhode  Island  State  College),  D.sc.  in  ed.  (Boston  University), 
Presideni  of  the  College.  South  College 

James  William  Burke,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Secretary 
of  the  College.  South  College 

George  Edward  Emery,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Field  Secre- 
tary and  Executive  Secretary,  Associate  Alumni.         Memorial  Hall 

Affie  May  Cook,  Secretary  to  the  President.  South  College 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN 

William  Lawson  Machmer,  a.b.,  m.a.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College) , 
D.ED.  (American  International  College) ,  Dean  of  the  College  and 
Dean  of  the  Loiver  Division.  South  College 

Marshall  Olin  Lanphear,  b.s.,  m.s  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Registrar.  South  College 

Grace  Elizabeth  Gallond,  Assistant  to  the  Dean.  South  College 

OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN  OF  WOMEN 

Helen  Curtis,  a.b.  (Iowa  State  Teachers  College),  a.m.  (Columbia 
University) ,  Dean  of  Women.  South  College 

OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Fred  John  Sievers,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station.  East  Experiment  Station 

Edwin  Francis  Gaskill,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Head  of 
Experiment  Station  Service.  East  Experiment  Station 

Margaret  Helen  O'Donnell,  Secretary  to  the  Director. 

East  Experiment  Station 

OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

Willard  Anson  Munson,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Director 
of  Extension  Service.  South  College 

Earle  Stanton  Carpenter,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.s. 
(Iowa  State  College),  Secretary  of  Extension  Service.     South  College 
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OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  SHORT  COURSES 

Roland  Hale  Verbeck,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Director  of 
Short  Courses.  South  College 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Robert  Dorman  Hawley,  b.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  m.b.a. 
(Boston  University),  Treasurer  of  the  College.  South  College 

John  Kirkpatrick  Broadfoot,  Assistant  Treasurer  South  College 

GuNNAR  Emanuel  Erickson,  c.p.a.,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Business  Officer.  South  College 

Clarence  Alonzo  Jewett,  Superintendent  of  Buildings.     Power  Plant 

Lionel  George  David,  Engineer.  Power  Plant 

Walter  Oscar  Johnson,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Manager  of 
the  Boarding  Hall.  Draper  Hall 

Donald  Paul  Hawley,  Manager  of  the  College  Store.         North  College 


PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

Emory  Ellsworth  Grayson,  b.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College),  Di- 
rector of  Placement.  South  College 

Guy  Victor  Glatfelter,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College) ,  M.S.  (Iowa 
State  College,  Placement  Officer  for  Men.  South  College 

Margaret  Pomeroy  Hamlin,  b.a.   (Smith  College),  Placement  Officer 
for  Women.  South  College 


STUDENT  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Ernest  James  Radcliffe,  m.b.,  m.d.  (University  of  Toronto) ,  Profes- 
sor of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student  Health. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Eleanor  Doris  Daiute,  m.d.  (Middlesex  University) ,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Hygiene.  Infirmary 


LIBRARY 

Basil  Boise  Wood,  a.b.  (Brown  University) ,  Librarian.      Goodeli  Library 

Mrs.  Frances  Davison  Callahan,  b.s.,  b.l.s.    (Syracuse  University), 
Junior  Assistant  in  charge  of  Circulation.  Goodeli  Library 
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Mrs.  Eloise  Robbins  Giles,  Junior  Assistant.  Goodell  Library 

*Hermon  Ulysses  Goodell,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Library 
Assistant.  Goodell  Library 

Mrs.  Lena  Chapman  Mory,  Reference  Librarian  and  Archivist. 

Goodell    Library 

Marie  Johanne  van  "Wieren,  b.s.  (Simmons  College) ,  Cataloguer. 

Goodell  Library 
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FACULTY  OF  RESIDENT 
INSTRUCTION 


Hugh  Potter  Baker,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  m.f.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity), D.OEC,  (University  of  Munich),  ll.d.  (Syracuse  University 
and  Rhode  Island  State  College),  d.sc.  est  ed.  (Boston  University), 
President  of  the  College.  South  College 

William  Lawson  Machmer,  a.b.,  m.a.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College), 
D.ED.  (American  International  College) ,  Dean  of  the  College  and 
Dean  of  the  Lower  Division  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

South  College 

George  William  Alderman,  b.a.  (WilHams  College),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics.  Physics  Laboratory 

Charles  Paul  Alexander,  b.s.,  ph.d.  (Cornell  University),  Professor 
of  Entomology,  Head  of  Department,  and  Acting  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Science.  Fernald  Hall 

fDoRic  Alviani,  mus.b.,  ed.m.  (Boston  University) ,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Music.  Memorial  Hall 

Allen  Emil  Andersen,  a.b.,  m.a.  (University  of  Nebraska),  ph.d. 
(Harvard  University) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Mathematics  Building 

William  Henry  Armstrong,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
B.S.,  M.L.A.c.p.  (Harvard  University) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechani- 
cal Drawing.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Lorin  Earl  Ball,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Instructor  in 
Physical  Education.  Physical  Education  Building 

Luther  Banta,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry 
Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

RoLLiN  Hayes  Barrett,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut),  m.s.  (Cornell 
University) ,  Professor  of  Farm  Management.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Lawrence  Matthews  Bartlett,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege) ,  Instructor  in  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

John  Hiram  Blair,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Wesleyan  University),  Instructor  in 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Marshall  Hall 

Lyle  Lincoln  Blundell,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College) ,  Professor  of  Horti- 
culture and  Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Wilder  Hall 

Harold  Danforth  Boutelle,  b.s.,  c.e.  (Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute), Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.         Mathematics  Building 

Leon  Alson  Bradley,  b.s.  (Wesleyan  University),  ph.d.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity) ,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Head  of  Department. 

Marshall  Hall 
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Lawrence  Elliott  Briggs,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  Ck)llege), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Mildred  Briggs,  a.b.  (DePauw  University),  m.s.  (Iowa  State  College), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Mrs.  Katherine  Mayer  Bullis,  b.a.,  m.a.  (Mount  Holyoke  College), 
Laboratory  Assistant  in  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Theodore  Cuyler  Caldwell,  b.a.  (College  of  Wooster),  m.a.  (Har- 
vard University),  ph.d.  (Yale  University),  Assistant  Professor  of 
History  and  Sociology.  Chapel 

Frank  Thomas  Canavan,  Superintendent  of  Dairy  Manufactures. 

Flint  Laboratory 

Harold  Whiting  Cary,  a.b.  (Williams  College),  a.m.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity), PH.D.    (Yale  University),  Assistant  Professor  of  History. 

Chapel 

Orton  Loring  Clark,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Associate 
Professor  of  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Katherine  Allen  Clark,  a.b.  (Goucher  College) ,  m.a.  (Middlebury 
College) ,  Docteur  de  I'Universite  de  Grenoble,  Assistant  Professor  of 
French.  Chapel 

'•"Richard  Mowry  Colwell,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Rhode  Island  State  College), 
Instructor  in  Economics. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Mae  Cook,  b.s.  (Battle  Creek  College),  m.s.  (Massachusetts 
State  College) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Nutrition  Laboratory 

Mrs.  Sara  Marion  Coiolidge,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Home  Econom^ics.  South  College 

Guy  Chester  Crampton,  a.b.    (Princeton  University),  m.a.    (Cornell 

University)   ph.d.   (University  of  Berlin),  Professor  of  Insect  Mor- 

.  phology.  Fernald  Hall 

Eleanor  Doris  Daiute,  m.d.  (Middlesex  University),  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Hygiene.  Infirmary 

Llewellyn  Light  Derby,  b.s.  (Springfield  College) ,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Physical  Education.  Physical  Education  Building 

Lawrence  Sumner  Dickinson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Associate  Professor  of  Agrostology.  Stockbridge  Hall 

'•■  Parry  Dodds,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Instructor  in  Agricultural 
Economics. 

'•'Charles  Nelson  DuBois,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Middlebury  College),  Instructor 
in  English. 

William  Burnet  Easton,  Jr.,  ph.b.   (Yale  University),  s.t.m.  (Union 
Theological  Seminary),  Director  of  Religious  Activities. 

North  CoUegie 

Thomas  Woodrow  Eck,  b.a  (Colgate  University),  M.S.  (Massachu- 
setts State  College) ,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building 
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Walter  Samuel  Eisenmenger,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Bucknell  University),  a.m., 
PH.D.  (Columbia  University) ,  Research  Professor  of  Agronomy  and 
Head  of  Department.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Fred  Charles  Ellert,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.a.  (Am- 
herst College) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  German.  Chapel 

tJoHN  Nelson  Everson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Carl  Raymond  Fellers,  a.b.  (Cornell  University),  M.S.,  ph.d.  (Rut- 
gers University),  Professor  of  Food  Technology  and  Head  of  De- 
partment. Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Mary  Josephine  Fellers,  b.s.  (Boston  University),  Instructor  in  Physi- 
cal Education.  Physical  Education  Building 

Mrs.  Bertha  Eleanor  Fessenden,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Laboratory 
Assistant  in  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Richard  William  Fessenden,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
PH.D.  (Columbia  University) ,  Professor  of  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Donald  Bonham  Fiddes,  First  Lieutenant,  Infantry,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics.  Drill  Hall 

""William  Henry  Fitzpatrick,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (Massachusetts  State 
College) ,  Instructor  in  Food  Technology. 

Aldis  Elwood  Flint,  Technical  Assistant  in  Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall 

Richard  Carol  Foley,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Charles  Frederic  Fraker,  a.b.  (Colorado  College),  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Har- 
vard University) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages.      Chapel 

Julius  Herman  Frandsen,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Iowa  State  College) ,  Professor  of 
Dairy  Indiistry  and  Head  of  Department.  Flint  Laboratory 

fARTHUR  Perkins  French,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s.  (Massa- 
chusetts State  College),  Professor  of  Pomology  and- Plant  Breeding. 

George  Edward  Gage,  a.b.  (Clark  University) ,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity) ,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiology  and  Head  of  De- 
partment of  Physiology.  Marshall  Hall 

Philip  Lyle  Gamble,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Wesleyan  University),  ph.d.  (Cornell 
University) ,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Head  of  Department. 

North  College 

Mary  Ellen  Monica  Garvey,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Bacteriology.  Marshall  Hall 

Harry  Newton  Click,  a.b.  (Bridgewater  College) ,  a.m.  (Northwestern 
University) ,  ph.d.  (University  of  Illinois) ,  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

North  College 

Stowell  Coolidge  Coding,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  a.m.  (Harvard 
University) ,  ph.d.  (University  of  Wisconsin) ,  Associate  Professor 
of  French  and  Music.  Chapel 

Maxwell  Henry  Goldberg,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.a., 
PH.D.   (Yale  UniYcrsity),  Assistant  Professor  of  English.         Chapel 

Cl/.rence  Everett  Gordon,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College  and  Bos- 
ton University)  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Columbia  University),  Professor  of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy  and  Head  of  Department.        Fernald  Hall 
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Harold  Martin  Gore,  b.s,  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Professor  of 
Physical  EdtLcation  and  Head  of  Department  of  Physical  Education 
for  Men.  Physical  Education  Building 

Christian  I.  Gunness,  b.s.  (North  Dakota  Agricultural  College),  Pro- 
fessor of  Engineering  and  Head  of  Division.  Stockbridge  Hall 
'^Calvin   Siddell  Hannum,   b.s.,   m.s    (Massachusetts   State   College), 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  English. 
'•'Walter  Gould  Hargesheimer,  b.s.,  m.ed.  (University  of  Minnesota) , 

Professor  of  Physical  Education. 
Vernon  Parker  Helming,  b.a.   (Carleton  College),  ph.d.   (Yale  Uni- 
versity) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  English.  Chapel 
Virginia    Claire    Herlihy,    b.s.    (Boston    University),    Instructor    in 
Physical  Education.                                     Physical  Education  Building 
Curry  Starr  Hicks,  b.pd.,  m.ed.  (Michigan  State  Normal  College),  Pro- 
fessor of  Physical  Education  and  Head  of  Division. 

Physical  Education  Building 
fWALTER  Hendricks  Hodge,  a.b.  (Clark  University) ,  m.s.   (Massachu- 
setts State  College) ,  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Harvard  University),  Instructor  in 
Botany. 
fRoBERT  Powell  Holdsworth,  b.s.    (Michigan  State  College),   m.f. 
(Yale  University),  Professor  of  Forestry  and  Head  of  Department. 
Leonta  Gertrude  Horrigan,  b.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.a. 
(Smith  College) ,  Instructor  in  English.  Chapel 

Samuel  Church  Hubbard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Floriculture. 

French  Hall 
Fred  Painter  Jeffrey,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  m.s.   (Massa- 
chusetts State  College) ,  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry  and  Head  of 
Department.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Arthur  Nelson  Julian,  a.b.    (Northwestern  University),   Professor 
of  German.  Chapel 

"'Sidney   William   Kaufman,   b.s.,   m.ed.    (Springfield    College),    In- 

structor  in  Physical  Education. 
Jay  Henry  Korson,  b.s.   (Villanova  College),  m.a.   (Yale  University), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology.  Chapel 

Robert  Philips. Lane,  a.b.  (Columbia  University),  m.a.  (Harvard  Uni- 
versity) ,  Instructor  in  English.  Chapel 
Marshall  Olin  Lanphear,  b.s.,  m.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Registrar  and  Professor  in  charge  of  Freshman  Orientatio7t  Course. 

South  College 

John  Beckley  Lentz,  a.b.    (Franklin  and  Marshall   College),  v.m.d. 

(University  of  Pennsylvania) ,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and 

.    Head  of  Department.  Paige  Laboratory 

Harry   Gotfred  Lindquist,   b.s.    (Massachusetts   State   College),   m.s. 

(University  of  Maryland),  Assistant  Professor  of  Dairying. 

Flint  Laboratory 
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Adrian  Herve  Lindsey,  b.s.  (University  of  Illinois),  M.S.,  ph.d.  (Iowa 
State  College),  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Head  of 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm-  Management. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

*Charles  Collis  Lyle,  jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.  (Cornell  University),  Instrtictor 
in  German. 

Alexander  Anderson  Mackimmie,  a.b.  (Princeton  University),  m.a. 
(Columbia  University) ,  Professor  of  History  and  Sociology;  Head  of 
Department  and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.  Chapel 

^Walter  Arnold  Maclinn,  b.s.,  ph.d.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
M.S.  (Oregon  State  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Food  Technology. 

Mary  Jean  McNamara,  b.a.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.a.  (Smith 
College) ,  Instructor  in  English.  Chapel 

Miner  John  Markuson,  b.s.  (University  of  Minnesota) ,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

*George  Andrews  Marston,  b.s.,  c.e.  ("Worcester  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute), M.S.  (University  of  Iowa),  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering. 

Oreana  Alma  Merriam,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont) ,  M.S.  (Massachu- 
setts State  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

Flint  Laboratory 

Frank  Cochrane  Moore,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  Professor  of 
Mathematics  and  Head  of  Department.  Mathematics  Building 

Claude  Cassell  Neet,  a.b.  (University  of  CaUfornia),  m.a.,  ph.d. 
(Clark  University),  Professor  of  Psychology.  Stockbridge  Hall 

D.  Horace  Nelson,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire) ,  m.s.  (Uni- 
versity of  Missouri),  ph.d.  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  Assistant 
Professor  of  Dairy  Industry.  Flint  Laboratory 

John  Baxter  Newlon,  Instructor  in  Engineering.  Stockbridge  Hall 

William  Gregory  O'Donnell,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  m.a., 
PH.D.  (Yale  University) ,  Instructor  in  English.  Chapel 

A.  Vincent  Osmun,  b.agr.  (Connecticut  State  College),  b.s.,  m.s. 
(Massachusetts  State  College) ,  b.s.  (Boston  University) ,  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Head  of  Department.  Clark  Hall 

*Raymond  Herman  Otto,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  m.l.a. 
(Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Head  of  Department. 

Ransom  Clayton  Packard,  b.s. a.  (Toronto  University),  m.s.  (Massa- 
chusetts State  College) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Marshall  Hall 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Hadro  Parkinson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State 
College) ,  Instructor  in  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

*Ernest  Milford  Parrott,  b.s.  (Union  University),  M.S.  (Massachu- 
setts State  College),  ph.d.  (University  of  Missouri),  Instructor  in 
Chemistry. 

Clarence  Howard  Parsons,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Superintendent  of 
Farm.  Stockbridge  Hall 

John  Joseph  Powers,  b.s.,  ph.d.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Instruc- 
tor in  Food  Technology.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 
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"Wallace  Frank  Powers,  a.b.,  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Clark  University),  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  and  Head  of  Department.  Physics  Laboratory 

Walter  Everett  Prince,  ph.b.,  a.m.  (Brown  University) ,  Professor  of 
English.  Chapel 

Albert  William  Purvis,  a.b.  (University  of  New  Brunswick),  m.ed., 
D.ED.  (Harvard  University),  Professor  of  Edttcation  and  Chairman  of 
Department  of  Education  and  Psychology.  Stockbridge  Hall 

George  Frederick  Pushee,  Instructor  in  Engineering. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Ernest  James  Radcliffe,  m.b.,  m.d.  (University  of  Toronto),  Professor 
of  Hygiene  and  Head  of  Department  of  Student  Health. 

Physical  Education  Building 

Frank  Prentice  Rand,  a.b.  (Williams  College),  a.m.  (Amherst  Col- 
lege), Professor  of  English;  Head  of  Department  of  Laiiguages  and 
Literature.  Chapel 

Bryan  Collins  Redmon,  b.s.  (University  of  Kentucky) ,  ph.d.  (Massa- 
chusetts State  College) ,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Arnold  Densmore  Rhodes,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire), 
M.F.  (Yale  University),  7;zs/r7/c/or /■«  Fores/r^/.  French  Hall 

Victor  Arthur  Rice,  b.s.  (North  Carolina  State  College) ,  m.agr. 
(Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Professor  of  Anivtal  Husbandry;  Head 
of  Department;  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agrictdture. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Joseph  Harry  Rich,  b.s.,  m.s.  (New  York  State  College  of  Forestry), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry.  French  Hall 

'•"Francis  James  Riel,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Instructor 
in  Physical  Education. 

Walter  Stuntz  Ritchie,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  College),  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Uni- 
versity of  Missouri) ,  Goessmann  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Head  of 
Department.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Oliver  Cousens  Roberts,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  m.s.  (Uni- 
versity of  Illinois) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pomology.     French  Hall 

James  Robertson,  Jr.,  b.arch.  (Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology), 
Assistant  Professor  of  Landscape  Architecttire.  Wilder  Hall 

Charles  John  Rogers,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Instructor  in 
Food  Technology.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Joseph  Richard  Rogers,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Physical  Education  Building. 

""Charles  James  Rohr,  ph.d.  (Johns  Hopkins  University),  Associate 
Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

Donald  Ernest  Ross,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Instructor  in 
Floriculture  and  Greenhouse  Foreman.  French  Hall 

William  Harold  Ross,  b.a.,  m.a.  ( Amlierst  College) ,  ph.d.  (Yale  Uni- 
versity) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics.  Physics  Laboratory 
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James  John  Rumpler,  b.s.  (University  of  Cincinnati),  First  Lieuten- 
ant, Cavalry  National  Guard,  U.  S.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Military 
Science  and  Tactics.  Drill  Hall 

WiNSLOw  Edwin  Ryan,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Captain 
Cavalry  Reserve,  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  and  Head 
of  Division.  Drill  Hall 

William  Crocker  Sanctuary,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Professor  of  Potdtry  Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Winifred  Schoenleber,  b.s.    (New  Jersey  College  for  Women),  In- 
structor in  Physical  Education.  Drill  Hall 
Norman  James  Schoonmaker,  b.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College),  In- 
structor in  Mathematics.                                       Mathematics  Building 
John  Douglas  Shand,  b.a.  (Amherst  College) ,  m.a.  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity) ,  Instructor  in  Psychology.                                    Stockbridge  Hall 
Frank  Robert  Shaw,  b.s,  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  ph.d,  (Cornell 
University) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Beekeeping. 

French  Hall 

William  Thornton  Simpson,  b.s.   (Springfield  College),  m.a.   (Boston 

University) ,  Instructor  in  English.  Chapel 

Edna  Lucy  Skinner,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Columbia  University) ,  m.ed.  (Michigan 

State  Normal  College),  Professor  of  Home  Economics;  Dean  of  the 

School  of  Home  Economics.  South  College 

fHAROLD  William  Smart,  ll.b.    (Boston  University),  a.b.    (Amherst 

College) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 
J.  Harold  Smith,  b.s.,  m.a.  (University  of  Utah),  ph.d.  (University  of 
Wisconsin) ,  Associate  Professor  of  Chem-istry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 
Marion  Estelle  Smith,  b.s.,  m.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College),  ph.d. 
(University  of  Illinois) ,  Technical  Assistant  in  Entomology. 

Fernald  Hall 
Grant  Bingeman  Snyder.,  b.s.a.  (University  of  Toronto) ,  m.s.  (Michi- 
gan State  College),  Professor  of  Olericulture  and  Head  of  Depart- 
ment. French  Hall 
Thomas  Sproston,  Jr.,  b.s.  (Syracuse  University) ,  ph.d.  (Cornell  Uni- 
versity) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany.  Clark  Hall 
Paul  William  Stickel,  b.s.    (New  York  State  College  of  Forestry), 
M.F.  (Yale  University) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry.    French  Hall 
Harvey  Leroy  Sweetman,  b.s.    (Colorado  State  College),  M.S.    (Iowa 
State  College) ,  ph.d.   (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Entomology.                                                           Fernald  Hall 
John  David  Swenson,  b.s.    (New  York  University),  m.a.    (Columbia 
University) ,  Instructor  in  Engineering.                        Stockbridge  Hall 
William  Henry  Tague,  b.s,  (Iowa  State  College),  Assistant  Professor  of 
Engineering.                                                                     Stockbridge  Hall 
Charles  Hiram  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Clark  Leonard  Thayer,  b.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College),  Professor 

of  Floriculttire  and  Head  of  Department.  French  Hall 

Mrs.  Emily  Perry  Thies,  b.s.   (Michigan  State  College) ,  Instrtictor  in 

Home  Economics.  Hatch  Annex 
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Ray  Ethan  Torrey,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.a.,  ph.d. 
(Harvard  University) ,  Professor  of  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Ruth  Jane  Totman,  b.s.  (New  Jersey  College  for  Women),  m.ed. 
(University  of  Pittsburgh),  Professor  of  Physical  Education. 

Drill  Hall 

Jay  R  Traver,  b.a.  m.a.,  ph.d.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology.  Fernald  Hall 

Reuben  Edwin  Trippensee,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  M.S.,  ph.d. 
(University  of  Michigan) ,  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management  and 
Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Forestry.  French  Hall 

Frederick  Sherman  Troy,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.a. 
(Amherst  College),  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Chapel 

Alden  Parker  Tuttle,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  M.S.  (Penn- 
sylvania State  College) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening. 

French  Hall 

Ralph  Albert  Van  Meter,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  m.s.  (Massa- 
chusetts State  College) ,  ph.d.  (Cornell  University) ,  Professor  of 
Pomology;  Head  of  Department;  Dean  of  the  School  of  Horticulture. 

French  Hall 

Henry  Leland  Varley,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Wesleyan  University),  Instructor 
in  English.  Chapel 

William  Gould  Vinal,  b.s.,  m.a.  (Harvard  University),  ph.d.  (Brown 
University) ,  Professor  of  Nature  Education.  Fernald  Hall 

John  Henry  Vondell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Lowell  Eugene  Walters,  b.s.  (Oklahoma  Agricultural  College),  m.s. 
(Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry. Stockbridge  Hall 

"'Arthur  Leonard  Wannlund,  Jr.,  b.s,  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
-    Laboratory  Assistant  in  Physics. 

Margaret  Woodbridge,  a.b.  (Smith  College) ,  m.a.  (Cornell  University) , 
PH.D.  (UnWersity  of  Illinois) ,  Instructor  in  German  Chapel 

Gilbert  Llewellyn  Woodside,  b.a.  (DePauw  University),  m.a.,  ph.d. 
(Harvard  University) ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology.       Fernald  Hall 

John  Michael  Zak,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Instructor 
in  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 


TEACHING  FELLOWS 

Marjorie  Helen  Brownell,  b.s,  (Massachusetts  State  College)  Teach- 
ing Fellow  in  Psychology.  Stockbridge  Hall 

George  Conrad  Claver,  Jr.,  a.b.  (Hope  College),  Teaching  Fellow  in 
Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

George  Steadman  Congdon,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) , 
Teaching  Felloxu  in  Food  Technology.      Food  Technology  Laboratory 
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John  Lewis  Creech,  b.s.  (Rhode  Island  State  College) ,  Teaching  Fellow 
in  Landscape  Architecture.  "Wilder  Hall 

Richard  Harold  Fillmore,  b.a.  (Acadia  University),  Teaching  Fellow 
in  Landscape  Architectiire.  Wilder  Hall 

Robert  Leon  Lebrec,  Certificat  de  Diploma  (Institute  Agricole  de 
I'Etat  de  Fribourg) ,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Animal  Husbandry.     Chapel 

Robert  Scott  Lloyd,  a.b.  (Tusculum  College) ,  Teaching  Fellow  in  Bac- 
teriology. Marshall  Hall 

Jean  Frances  Taylor,  b.a.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Teaching 
Fellow  in  Education.  Stockbridge  Hall 


EXTENSION  SERVICE  STAFF 


WiLLARD  AnSon  Munson,  b.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Director 
of  Extension  Service.  South  College 

Ellsworth  William  Bell,  b.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College),  M.S.  (Uni- 
versity of  Vermont) ,  Extension  Professor  of  Agrictdtural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
Beatrice  Eleanor  Billings,  b.s.  (Cornell  University) ,  m.a.  (Columbia 
University) ,  Extension  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 
«  South  College 

Tena  Bishop,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College),  Assistant  Ex- 
tension Professor  of  Home  Economics.  South  College 
Alfred  Worden  Boicourt,  b.s.,  m.s.    (Cornell  University),  Assistant 
Extension  Professor  of  Horticulture.  French  Hall 
Oran  Cecil  Boyd,  b.s.agr.    (Oklahoma   Agricultural   College),   ph.d. 
(Cornell  University),  Extension  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology. 

Clark  Hall 

Fayette  Hinds  Branch,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Extension  Professor 

of  Agricultural  Econom^ics.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Earle  Stanton  Carpenter,  b.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College),  m.s. 

(Iowa  State  College) ,  Secretary  of  Extension  Service.      South  College 

William  Richardson  Cole,  Extension  Professor  of  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

James  Wilson  Dayton,  b.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College),  Extension 

Professor  of  Agriculture.  South  College 

Ralph  Wilfred  Donaldson,  a.b.  (Acadia  University),  b.s. a.  (Toronto 

University) ,  Extension  Professor  of  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Carlton  Case  Ellis,  b.s.,  m.s.    (University  of  Connecticut),  d.v.m., 

PH.D.  (Cornell  University) ,  Extension  Professor  of  Poultry  Pathology. 

Paige  Laboratory 

Clifford  J.  Fawcett,  b.s.  (Ohio  State  University),  Extension  Professor 

of  Animal  Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

May  Estella  Foley,  b.s.    (Michigan  State  College),   m.a.    (Columbia 

University),  Assistant  Extension  Professor  of  Home  Economics. 

South  College 
Marion  Emma  Forbes,  b.s.   (Framingham  State  Teachers  College),  As- 
sistant Extension  Professor  of  Hom-e  Econom.ics.  South  College 
Stanley  Newkirk  Gaunt,  b.s.    (Rutgers  University),  Extension  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Husbandry.                                          Stockbridge  Hall 
Wellesley  Carl  Harrington,  m.e.    (Cornell  University),  Extension 
Professor  of  Engineering.                                               Stockbridge  Hall 
Mrs.  Harriet  Julia  Haynes,  b.s.    (Columbia  University),  Assistant 
Extension  Professor  of  Home  Economics.  South  College 
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Barbara  Higgins,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine),  Assistant  Extension  Pro- 
fessor of  Home  Economics.  South  College 

Horace  Manfred  Jones,  b.s.  (South  Dakota  State  College),  Extension 
Professor  of  Agriculture.  South  College 

Gay  Tetley  Klein,  b.s.    (University  of  Missouri),  M.S.    (Kansas  State 
College),  Extension  Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Mrs.  N.  May  Larson,  b.s.  (University  of  "Wisconsin),  m.s.   (Iowa  State 
College) ,  Assistant  Extension  Professor  of  Home  Econom-ics. 

South  College 

Harley  Alanson  Leland,  b.s.    (University  of  Vermont),  Associate 
Extension  Professor  of  Agrictdture.  South  College 

Lawrence  Vernelle  Loy,  b.s.,  m.s.    (Iowa  State  College),  Extension 
Professor  of  Community  Organization.  South  College 

H.  Ruth  McIntire,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Assistant  Extension  Pro- 
fessor of  Comvtunity  Organization.  South  College 

Roy  Edgar  Moser,  b.s.   (Ohio  State  University),  m.s.   (Cornell  Univer- 
sity), Extension  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall 

Earle   Harrison    Nodine,   b.s.    (University   of    Connecticut),    m.ed. 
(Springfield  College),  Associate  Extension  Professor  of  Agriculture. 

South  College 

Grunow  Otto  Oleson,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  Extension 
Editor.  South  College 

Mrs.  Esther  Cooley  Page,  b.s.    (Montana   State  College),  Assistant 
Extension  Professor  of  Home  Economics.  South  College 

Sumner  Rufus  Parker,  b.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College),  Extension 
Professor  of  Agrictdture.  South  College 

Robert   Brown   Parmenter,   b.s.    (University   of   Maine),   Extension 
Professor  of  Forestry.  French  Hall 

Mrs.  Janet  Maud  Scott,  Assistant  Extension  Editor.  South  College 

Wilbur  Herman  Thies,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Michigan  State  College) ,  Extension 
Professor  of  Horticulture.  French  Hall 

George  William  Westcott,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Extension 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 


AGENTS  WITH   HEADQUARTERS   IN   COUNTIES 

BERKSPilRE  COUNTY,  PITTSFIELD 

Ellen  Agnes  Isham,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont),  Assistant  Club 
Agent. 

Robert  Kendall  Marsh,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Club 
Agent. 

Frank  Albert  Skogsberg,  b.v.a.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Agri- 
cultural Agent. 

Evelyn  Mary  Streeter,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Home  Demonstration 
Agent. 
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BRISTOL  COUNTY,  SEGREGANSET 

Blanche  Woodbury  Eames,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teacliers  College), 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Charles  Whitoomb  Harris,  Jr.,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Agricultural  Agent. 

Barbara  Ruth  O'Brien,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Associate 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Frances  Elizabeth  Staples,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Asso- 
ciate Club  Agent. 

Harold  Oliver  Woodward,  b.s.  (University  of  Connecticut) ,  Associate 
Agrictiltural  Agent. 

Edwin  Rudolph  Wyeth,  b.a.s.  (Harvard  University),  Chib  Agent. 

CAPE  COD,  BARNSTABLE 

Karl  Philip  Bamberg,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College),  Club  Agent. 

Mrs.  Maud  Sybil  Eshbach,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Assistant  Chib 
Agent. 

Mary  Gilmore  Flint,  b.s.  (Columbia  University),  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Agent. 

Bertram  Tomlinson,  Agrictilttiral  Agent. 

ESSEX  COUNTY,  HATHORNE 

Calton  Oliver  Cartwright,  b.v.a,,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  Col- 
lege) ,  Associate  Agriculttiral  Agent. 

Byron  Earle  Colby,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire),  Chib  Agent. 

Margaret  Mary  Fitzpatrick,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege) ,  Assistant  Chib  Agent. 

Katherine  May  Lawler,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Home  Demonstration 
Agent. 

Francis  Chauncey  Smith,  b.s.  (Cornell  University),  Agriculttiral 
Agent. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY,  GREENFIELD 

Rosalie  Agnes  Beaubien,  b.s.    (Massachusetts   State  College),  Home 

Demonstration  Agent. 
Stanley  Lyman  Burt,  b.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College),  Agricultural 

Agent. 
Susan  Micka,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Chib  Agent. 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Rosberry,  b.s.  (Nasson  College),  Assistant  Club 
Agent. 

HAMPDEN  COUNTY,  WEST  SPRINGFIELD 
Laurence  Baker  Boston,  Director,  County  Extension  Service. 
Paul  Everett  Browne,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine) ,  Agricultural  Agent. 
Franklin   Gilmore   Burr,   b.s.    (Massachusetts   State   College),   Club 

Agent. 
Donald  Tracy  Donnelly,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Extension 

Editor. 
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Molly  Margaret  Higgins,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College), 
Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Jean  McCarthy,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Associate  Chcb  Agent. 

Mrs.  Goldie  S.  Parks,  b.s.  (University  of  Washington) ,  Home  Demon- 
stration Agent. 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY,  NORTHAMPTON 

Florence  Irene  Gates,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College) , 
Home  Demonstration  Agent. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Hall  McGillicuddy,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers 
College) ,  Associate  Club  Agent. 

Allen  Sanford  Leland,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Agricul- 
tural Agent. 

Donald  Young  Stiles,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont),  Club  Agent. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY,  CONCORD 
Charlotte    Jane    Baird,    b.s.    (Boston    University),    Assistant    Home 

Demonstration  Agent. 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Davis  Beebe,  b.s.    (Boston  University) ,  Associate  Club 

Agent. 
Mrs.  Alice  Weatherston  Brown,  b.s.  (Buffalo  State  Teachers  College), 

Associate  Chcb  Agent. 
George    Edwin    Erickson,    b.s.    (Massachusetts    State    College) ,    Chib 

Agent. 
Dorothea  Katherine  Harrison,  a.b.,  m.l.a.,  (Smith  College),  County 

Garden  Supervisor. 
Allister  Francis  MacDougall,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Di- 
rector and  Agricultural  Agent. 
Edith   Louise    West,    b.s.    (Simmons   College),    Home   Demonstration 

Agent. 
Dorothy  May  White,  b.s.   (University  of  New  Hampshire) ,  Assistant 

Club  Agent. 

NORFOLK  COUNTY,  WALPOLE 
Catherine   Cook,   b.s.    (Framingham   State   Teachers   College) ,    m.ed. 

(Boston  University) ,  Associate  Club  Agent. 
Frank  Leslie  Davis,  b.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College),  Agrictdtural 

Agent. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Gould  Shufelt,  b.s.  (Framingham  State  Teachers  College) , 

Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Huron  Maybee  Smith,  b.s.  (Michigan  State  College),  Club  Agent. 

PLYMOUTH  COUNTY,  BROCKTON 

James  Richard  Beattie,  b.s.,  m.s.    (University  of  New  Hampshire), 

Agricultural  Agent. 
Joseph  True  Brown,  b.s.    (University  of  New  Hampshire),  Director, 

County  Extension  Service. 
Robert  Bruce  Ewing,  Club  Agent. 
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Charlotte  Edwards  Fitzroy,  b.s.   (University  of  Connecticut),  Axs/s- 

tant  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Mrs.  Norma  Hedlund  Johnson,  b.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College), 

Associate  Cluh  Agent. 
Mabel   Dorcas    Mason,   b.s.    (Framingham    State   Teachers    College), 

Home  Demonstration  Agent. 


WORCESTER  COUNTY,  WORCESTER 

Ethel  Pauline  Andersen,  b.s.   (Framingham  State  Teachers  College), 

Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Leon  Otis  Marshall,  b.s.  (University  of  Maine) ,  Chib  Agent. 
Mary  Alice  Milner,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Assistant  Home 

Demonstration  Agent. 
Gardner  Clyde  Norcross,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Associate 

Agricultural  Agent. 
Walter  Bruce  Shaw,  Associate  Agrictdtural  Agent. 
Dorothea  Florentina  Smalley,  b.s.    (Massachusetts  State  College), 

Assistant  Club  Agent. 
Jane  Harriet  Sroczynski,  b.s.   (Framingham  State  Teachers  College), 

Associate  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Mildred  Caroline  Thomas,  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Herbert  Sidney  Vaughan,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Manager 

and  Agricultural  Agent. 


EXPERIMENT  STATION  STAFF 


Fred  John  SmvERS,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin) ,  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station.  East  Experiment  Station 

John  Geddie  Archibald,  b.s.  (Toronto  University),  M.S.  (Massachusetts 
State  College) ,  Research  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

John  Searls  Bailey,  b.s.    (Michigan  State  College),  m.s.    (Iowa  State 

College),  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Pomology.       French  Hall 

William  Bernard  Becker,  b.s.  (New  York  State  College  of  Forestry), 

M.S.,   PH.D.    (Massachusetts  State   College),   Research  Assistant  in 

Entomology.  Fernald  Hall 

Emmett  Bennett,  b.s.    (Ohio  State  University),  m.s.    (Massachusetts 

State  College) ,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 
*Paul  Frederick  Bobula,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  m.s.  (Ohio 
State  University),  Research  Assistant  in  Nursery  Culture. 

Waltham  Field  Station 
Arthur  Israel  Bourne,  a.b.  (Dartmouth  College),  Research  Professor 
of  Entomology.  Fernald  Hall 

Alfred  Alexander  Brown,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  As- 
sistant Research  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
William   George  Colby,  b^.a.    (University  of  Illinois),  m.s.,   ph.d. 
(Rutgers  University) ,  Research  Professor  of  Agronomy. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
Charles  Richard  Creek,  b.s.a.,  m.s. a.  (Purdue  University),  Assistant 
Research  Professor  of  Agrictdtural  Economics. 

Stockbridge  Hall 
*Chester  Ellsworth  Cross,  b.s.,  m.s.   (Massachusetts  State  College), 
PH.D.  (Harvard  University) ,  Assistant  Research  Professor. 

Cranberry  Station 
Paul  Wheeler  Dempsey,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Assistant 
Research  Professor  of  Horticulture.  Waltham  Field  Station 

Edward  Boyce  Donnelly,  Technical  Assistant  in  Floriculture. 

Waltham  Field  Station 
William  Leonard  Doran,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Re- 
search Professor  of  Botany.  Clark  Hall 
Walter  Samuel  Eisenmenger,  b.s.,  m.s.   (Bucknell  University),  a.m., 
PH.D.  (Columbia  University),  Research  Professor  of  Agronomy  and 
Head  of  Department.                                                    Stockbridge  Hall 
William  Brigham  Esselen,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.   (Massachusetts  State 
College) ,  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 
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F.  Ethel  Felton,  a.b.  (Smith  College) ,  Experiment  Station  Editor. 

East  Experiment  Station 

'^ Ralph  Lyle  France,  b.s.  (University  of  Delaware),  M.S.  (Massachu- 
setts State  College),  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Henry  James  Franklest,  b.s.,  ph.d.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Re- 
search Professor;  Head  of  Cranberry  Station.  East  Wareham 

Monroe  Edward  Freeman,  a.b.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (University  of  Minne- 
sota), Research  Professor  of  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

James  Everard  Fuller,  a.b.,  a.m.  (Colorado  College),  ph.d.  (Yale 
University),  Research  Professor  of  Bacteriology.  Marshall  H?ll 

"Welliam  Garland,  Technical  Assistant  in  Entomology. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Edwin  Francis  Gaskill,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Head  oj 
Experivtent  Station  Service.  East  Experiment  Station 

Constantine  Joseph  Gilgut,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
PH.D.  (Harvard  University) ,  Assistant  Research  Professor  in  Nursery 
Culture.  Waltham  Field  Station 

Emil  Frederick  Guba,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College)  ph.d.  (Univer- 
sity of  Illinois) ,  Research  Professor  of  Botany. 

Waltham  Field  Station 

Christian  I.  Gunness,  b.s.  (North  Dakota  Agricultural  College),  Fe- 
search  Professor  of  Engineering  and  Head  of  Division. 

Stockbridge  Hali 

Marie  Skarzynska  Gutowska,  Candidate  in  Science,  (University  of 
Kiev),  PH.D.  (University  of  Warsaw),  Assistant  Research  Professor 
of  Home  Economics  Nutrition.  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Frank  Alfred  Hays,  b.s.  (Oklahoma  Agricultural  College) ,  m.a.  (Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska),  ph.d.  (Iowa  State  College),  Research  Professor 
of  Poultry  Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Arthur  Dunham  Holmes,  b.s.  (Dartmouth  College),  ph.d.  (Johns 
Hopkins  University),  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Goessmann  Laboratory 

Mrs.  Julia  Outhouse  Holmes,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Wisconsin), 
PH.D.  (Yale  University),  Research  Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Nutrition.  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Carleton  Parker  Jones,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Tufts  College),  Assistant  Research 
Professor  of  Chemistry.  Goessmann  Laboratory 

Linus  Hale  Jones,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  ph.d. 
(Rutgers  University),  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Botany. 

Clark  Hall 

Joseph  Lothrop  ILelley,  Technical  Assistant. 

Cranberry  Station,  East  Wareham 

Clifford  Vaughan  Kightlinger,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Grove  City  College),  Re- 
search Professor  of  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Ray  Milton  Koon,  b.s.  (Pennslyvania  State  College) ,  m.s.  (University  of 
Delaware),  Research  Professor  of  Horticulture;  Head  of  Waltham 
Field  Station.  Waltham  Field  Station 

Karol  Joseph  Kucinski,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Research  Assistant  in  Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 
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"William  Henry  Lachman,  Jr.,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Pennsylvania  State  College) , 
Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Vegetable  Gardening.        French  Hall 

Arthur  Sidney  Levine,  b.s.,  m.s.,  ph.d.  (Massachusetts  State  College), 
Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Food  Technology. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory 

John  Earl  Willard  McConnell,  b.s.  (Queen's  University),  M.S., 
PH.D.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Research  Assistant  in  Food 
Technology.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Malcolm  Arthur  McKenzie,  ph.b.,  a.m.,  ph.d.  (Brown  University), 
Research  Professor  of  Botany.  Clark  Hall 

Beula  Vera  McKey,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  Illinois),  Assistant  Re- 
search Professor  of  Home  Economics  Nutrition. 

Nutrition  Laboratory 

Elaine  Patricia  Miller,  b.a.  (Mount  Holyoke  College),  Research  As- 
sistant in  Agricultural  Economics.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Gladys  Inez  Miner,  Herbarium  Curator.  Clark  Hall 

William  Samuel  Mueller,  b.s.  (University  of  Illinois),  m.s.  (Rutgers 
University),  ph.d.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Assistant  Re- 
search Professor  of  Dairy  Industry.  Flint  Laboratory 

Margaret  Helen  O'Donnell,  Secretary  to  the  Director. 

East  Experiment  Station 

Leonard  Raymond  Parkinson,  b.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire), 
Research  Assistant  in  Home  Economics  Nutrition. 

Nutrition  Laboratory 

Judith  Esther  Rosenthal,  b.b.a.  (College  of  the  City  of  New  York) , 
Laboratory  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Economics.        Stockbridge  Hall 

David  Rozman,  b.s.,  m.a.  (University  of  Wisconsin),  ph.d.  (North- 
western University) ,  Research  Professor  of  Economics.  North  College 

Ruby  Sanborn,  a.b.  (Mount  Holyoke  College),  Research  Assistant  in 
Poultry  Husbandry.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Jacob  Kingsley  Shaw,  b.s.  (University  of  Vermont) ,  M.S.,  ph.d.  (Massa- 
chusetts State  College) ,  Research  Professor  of  Pomology. 

French  Hall 

Ruth  Evelyn  Sherburne,  b.s.  (Simmons  College),  Research  Assistant 
in  Econoviics.  North  College 

'•"Dale  Harold  Sibling,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Kansas  State  College),  ph.d  (Iowa 
State  College) ,  Research  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Walter  Drury  Weeks,  b.s.,  m.s.  (University  of  New  Hampshire), 
PH.D.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Research  Assistant  in  Pomology. 

French  Hall 

Mrs.  Anne  Williams  Wertz,  a.b.  (Connecticut  College),  Research  As- 
sistant in  Home  Economics  Ntitrition.  Nutrition  Laboratory 

Warren  Draper  Whitcomb,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Re- 
search Professor  of  Entomology.  Waltham  Field  Station 

Harold  Everett  White,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Purdue  University),  Assistant  Re- 
search Professor  of  Floriculture.  Waltham  Field  Station 
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Hrant  Missak  Yegian,  b.s.  (Iowa  State  College) ,  Research  Assistant  in 
Agronomy.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Robert  Ellsworth  Young,  b.s. a.  (Oklahoma  Agricultural  College), 
M.S.  (Ohio  State  University),  Assistant  Research  Professor  of  Vege- 
table Gardening.  "Waltham  Field  Station 

Heads  of  those  departments  functioning  in  the  Experiment  Station 
although  not  listed  here  are  also  recognized  as  members  of  the  staff. 


REGULATORY  SERVICE  STAFF 

Jessie  Louise  Anderson,  Research  Assistant,  Seeds 

West  Experiment  Station 
Kenneth  Lloyd  Bullis,  d.v.m.   (Iowa  State  College) ,  m.s.   (Massachu- 
setts State  College),  Assistant  Professor,  Poultry  Disease. 

Paige  Laboratory 
Miriam  Keith  Clarke,  a.b.  (Mount  Holyoke  College),  m.s.  (Massachu- 
setts State  College) ,  Research  Assistant,  Poultry  Disease. 

Paige  Laboratory 
*Leo  Vincent  Crowley,   b.s.    (Massachusetts   State  College),   Jtmior 

Chemist  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 
Earle  Bennet  Crosby,  Laboratory  Assistant,  Poultry  Disease. 

Paige  Laboratory 
""Howard  Robert  DeRose,  b.s.,   m.s.    (Kansas   State   College),   ph.d. 
(Massachusetts   State   College),   Assistant  Chemist,   Feeds   and  Fer- 
tilizers. 
Oliver   Simeon   Flint,   b.s.    (Massachusetts   State   College),    Assistant 
Professor,  Poultry  Disease.  Paige  Laboratory 

James  Thomas  Howard,  Inspector,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

West  Experiment  Station 

John  "William  Kuzmeski,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Senior 
Chemist,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers.  "West  Experiment  Station 

Frederick  Adams  McLaughlin,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  As- 
sistant Professor,  Seeds.  "West  Experiment  Station 

Joseph  Anthony  Martel,  Technical  Assistant,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

West  Experiment   Station 

Henry  Bulkley  Rodman,  ph.d.  (Yale  University),  Jtmior  Chemist, 
Feeds  and  Fertilizers.  "West  Experiment  Station 

Chapman  Tyson  Smith,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Princeton  University),  Assistant 
Chemist,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers.  "West  Experiment  Station 

Philip  Henry  Smith,  b.s.,  m.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  Chief  of 
Laboratory,  Feeds,  Fertilizers,  and  Seeds.         "West  Experiment  Station 

Albert  Francis  Spelman,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Assistant 
Chemist,  Feeds  and  Fertilizers.  West  Experiment  Station 

Henry  "Van  Roekel,  d.v.m.  (Iowa  State  College) ,  m.s.  ("Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute),  ph.d.  (Yale  University),  Research  Professor  of 
Veterinary  Science.  Paige  Laboratory 
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INDUSTRIAL  FELLOWS 

John  Paul  Crimmins,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Industrial  Fel- 
lotv  in  Food  Technology.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Angela  Mary  Filios,  b.s.,  m.s,  (Massachusetts  State  College) ,  Industrial 
Fellow  in  Food  Technology.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 

Michael  William  Paparella,  b.a.  (Yale  University)  Industrial  Fellow 
in  Food  Technology.  Food  Technology  Laboratory 


EMPLOYEES  OF  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
WITH  HEADQUARTERS 

AT  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 


Arthur  Bishop  Beaumont,  b.s.  (Kentucky  State  University),  ph.d, 
(Cornell  University),  Soil  Conservationist.  Stockbridge  Hall 

Robert  Bieber,  Jr.,  Fanner  Fieldman,  Field  Service  Branch,  Production 
and  Marketing  Adtninistration.  North  College 

Edwin  Clarence  Martin,  Farmer  Fieldman,  Field  Service  Branch,  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration.  North  College 

Sumner  Rufus  Parker,  b.s.  (Massachusetts  State  College),  State  Direc- 
tor, Field  Service  Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 

South  College 

Charles  Clinton  Scott,  Jr.,  Principal  Rodent  Control  Agent,  Fish  and 

Wildlife  Service.  South  College 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Isabelle  Starzyk,  Administrative  Assistant,  Field  Service 

Branch,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration.        North  College 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 
OF  THE  FACULTY 

1945-1946 


ACADEMIC  ACTIVITIES   BOARD 
Chairman  Machmer,  Dickinson"",  Emery"",  Click,  Rand. 

ADMISSION  AND  SCHOLARSHIP 
Chairman    Machmer,    French,    Glatfelter,    Lanphear,    Lindsey, 
Neet,  Skinner,  Torrey,  Varley. 

ATHLETIC    BOARD 
Carpenter,   Boutelle,   Hawley,  Lanphear,  McLaughlin''",  T.   L. 
Warner*. 

CAMPUS  PLANNING  COUNCIL 
Chairman  Rice,  Armstrong,  Blundell,  Burke,  Erickson,  Coding, 
Markuson,  Robertson,  Sievers. 

COMMENCEMENT 
Chairman  Ritchie,  Burke,  Caldwell,  Emery,  French,  Carvey,  Haw- 
ley, Helming,  Powers. 

CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 
Chairman  Emery,  Broadfoot,  Carpenter,  Cage,  Jewett,  Johnson, 
Oleson. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 
Chairman    Machmer,    Coolidge,    Fessenden,    Gamble,    Goldberg, 
Gore,  Purvis,  Rice,  Trippensee. 

DISCIPLINE 
chairman    Machmer,    Banta,    Gunness,    Hicks,    Ryan,    Totman, 
"Walters. 

EXHIBITS 
Chairman  Robertson,  Parsons,  J.  J.  Powers,   Sweetman,   Snyder,, 
Trippensee,  Vondell. 

FARM  AND  HOME  WEEK 
Chairman  Carpenter,  Billings,  Dayton,  Emery  Gunness,  Jeffery, 
McIntire,  Oleson,  Rice,  Skinner,  C.  L.  Thayer. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  GRANTS 
Chairman  Van  Meter,  Caldwell,  Gamble,  Goldberg,  McKenzie, 
Purvis,  Rice,  Ritchie. 

FINE   ARTS   COUNCIL 
Chairman  Coding,  M.   Briggs,   Clark,  Fuller,  Mrs.   Gaskill,   Mc- 
Namara,  Rand,  Robertson,  Vondell. 

*  Alumni   Representative. 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
Chairman  Sievers,  Bradley,  Caldwell,  Fellers,  Fessenden,  J,   O. 
Holmes,  Purvis. 

HONORS 
Chairman    Lanphear,    Caldwell,    Crampton,    Fessenden,    Fraker, 
Gage,  Gamble,  Prince,  Purvis,  W.  H,  Ross,  J,  H.  Smith,  C.  L. 
Thayer,  Woodside. 

HOUSING  AND  SANITATION 
Chairw^an  Radcliffe,  Bradley,  L,   Briggs,   Miss  Briggs,  Broadfoot, 
Curtis,  Daiute,  David,  Hamlin,  Harrington,  Merriam,  Tot- 
man. 

JUDGING  TEAMS  AND  CONTESTS 
Chairman  Rice,  Banta,  Emery,  French,  Hubbard,  H,  Jones,  Lind- 

QUIST,   NODINE,  PaRMENTER,   SnYDER. 

LIBRARY 
chairman  Alexander,   Cary,   Clark,   Goldberg,   Korson,   Lindsey, 
Ritchie,  Silvers,  Sproston,  Wood. 

LOTTA  AGRICULTURAL  FUND  FOR  GRADUATES 
Chairman  Munson,  Branch,  Emery,  Glatfelter,  Hawley,  Mach- 
MER,  Parker,  E.  S.  Russell*. 

LOTTA  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOLARSHIP  FUND 
Chairman  Machmer,  Coolidge,  Emery''",  Lanphear,  D.  W.  O'Brien*, 
OsMUN,  Rice,  Van  Meter. 

MEMORIAL  HALL  BOARD 
Chairman  Lanphear*,  Emery,  Erickson,  Fessenden,  Gore*,  Haynes, 
D.  E.  Ross*,  Sanctuary. 

MUSIC 
Chairman  Coding,  Alviani,  Ellert,  Fraker,  Helming,  Merriam,  van 
Wieren,  Woodside. 

POST  WAR  PERIOD 
Chairvtan  Caldwell,  Blundell,  Burke,  Carpenter,  Colby,  Dickin- 
son, Donaldson,  Emery*,  Fessenden*,  French,  Gamble,  Gold- 
berg, Helming,  Lanphear,  Neet,  "Westcott,  Woodside. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Chairman  Munson,  Burke,  Oleson,  Rand,  Sievers,  Sproston,  Ver- 
beck. 

RECREATION  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE 
Chairman  Vinal,  Blundell,  L.  E.  Briggs,  Dickinson,  Erickson,  Gore, 
Johnson,    Leland,    Lindsey,    Loy,    McIntire,    Rich,    Roberts, 
Rogers,  Trippensee,  Van  Meter,  Vondell,  Wardwell. 

*  Alumni   Representative. 
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RELIGIOUS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
Chairman    Machmer,    Anderson,    Caldwell,    Coolidge,    Easton, 
Frandsen,    Garvey,    Goldberg,    Hawley,    Kucinski,    Lindsey, 

O'DONNELL,  VeRBECK,  WoODSIDE. 

SOCIAL  UNION 
chairman  Rand,  Alivani,  Ellert,  Emery,  Erickson,  Coding,  Robert- 
son, Skinner. 

STOCKBRIDGE  SCHOOL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
Chairman  Verbeck,  Banta,  Barrett,  Blundell,  Dickinson,  Glat- 

FELTER,  HoLDSWORTH,  HuBBARD,  LiNDQUIST,  MarKUSON,  PACKARD, 

Rice,  Roberts,  Snyder,  C.  H.  Thayer. 

STUDENT  AID 
Chairman  Glatfeeter,  Erickson,  Lanphear. 

STUDENT  LIFE 
Chairman  C.  L.  Thayer,  Alderman,  Barrett,  Curtis,  Easton,  Erick- 
son, Garvey,  Helming,  Lanphear,  Totman. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 
Chairman  Barrett,  L.  E.  Briggs,  Coding,  Lanphear,  Purvis,  Spros- 
ton,  Vondell. 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  COLLEGE 


Massachusetts  State  College  is  the  State  Institution  of  the  Common- 
wealth founded  under  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Land  Grant  Act  of 
Congress  of  1862.  This  Act  provided  in  each  state  for  "the  endowment 
for  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college  where  the  leading  object  shall 
be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies  and  including 
military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  may  respectively  prescribe  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profes- 
sions of  life." 

Massachusetts  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1863  by 
founding  a  new  college  at  Amherst  to  be  known  as  "Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College"  and  Chapter  75  of  the  General  Laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth states  that  "the  leading  object  of  the  College  shall  be  to  teach 
subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  so  as  to  promote 
liberal  and  practical  education.  Its  curriculum  may  include  other 
scientific  and  classical  studies  and  shall  include  military  tactics." 

The  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  were  incorporated 
in  1863  and  officers  were  appointed  in  that  year.  It  was  not  until  October 
2,  1867,  however,  that  the  College  was  formally  opened  to  students.  At 
that  time  there  were  four  teachers  on  the  faculty  and  four  wooden 
buildings  on  the  campus.  The  enrollment  steadily  increased  during  the 
first  term,  however,  and  by  December,  1867,  forty-seven  had  been  ad- 
mitted. From  this  modest  beginning  the  College  has  grown  steadily  both 
in  number  of  students  and  scope  of  its  work.  In  April,  1931,  the  name  of 
the  institution  was  changed  by  legislative  enactment  to  Massachusetts 
State  College.  In  1939  the  Trustees  voted  to  award  the  A.B.  degree  as 
well  as  the  B.S.  which  previously  had  been  the  undergraduates  degree  of 
the  College. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE 

Massachusetts  State  College  now  serves  the  Commonwealth  in  the  three 
important  fields  of  resident  instruction,  research,  and  extension.  Since 
all  three  services  are  organized  on  the  campus,  students  have  the  ad- 
vantages that  come  through  contact  with  those  carrying  education  to 
the  state  at  large  and  conducting  original  investigation  as  well  as  those 
engaged  in  formal  instruction. 

RESIDENT  INSTRUCTION 
DEGREE  COURSES 
The  Undergraduate  College.    The  College  offers  four  year  under- 
graduate instruction  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science   (B.S.),  Bachelor 
of  Arts  (A.B.),  or  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  (B.V.A.)   degree. 
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This  instruction  is  assigned  to  the  Schools  of  Agriculture,  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Horticulture,  Science  and  Liberal  Arts,  and  to  the  Divisions  of 
Physical  Education,  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  and  Engineering.  The 
aim  of  the  four  year  course  is  to  give  as  high  a  degree  of  proficiency  in  some 
particular  branch  of  learning  as  is  possible  without  sacrificing  the 
breadth,  knowledge,  and  training  which  should  characterize  a  well 
rounded   college   education. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  conferred  upon  those  candidates 
who  complete  the  prescribed  courses  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  following 
Schools:  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Home  Economics,  Science,  or  in  the 
Divisions  of  Physical  Education  (for  men)  or  Engineering,  and  the  spe- 
cialization requirements  of  the  junior  and  senior  years.  This  degree  will 
also  be  granted  to  students  who  complete  the  departmental  requirements 
for  specialization  in  Economics,  Education,  Psychology,  or  Sociology 
except  as  the  candidate  prefers  the  A.B.  degree  and  meets  the  requirements 
to  be  found  in  the  following  paragraph. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  those  candidates  who 
major  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  and  who  complete  the  requirements 
of  that  School  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  During  their 
junior  and  senior  years  they  may  fulfill  either  the  departmental  require- 
ments for  specialization  in  History  or  Languages  and  Literature;  or  the 
departmental  requirements  for  specialization  in  Economics,  Education. 
Psychology,  or  Sociology  and  supplement  these  with  eighteen  credits  from 
the  following  group:  History,  Languages  and  Literature,  Philosophy, 
Music,  and  Art. 

Special  arrangement  is  made  for  some  graduates  of  county  agricultural 
schools  and  of  agricultural  departments  of  certain  high  schools  to  receive 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agriculture  for  four  years  of  college 
work. 

The  Graduate  School.  Graduate  courses  leading  to  advanced  de- 
grees are  available  in  the  Graduate  School.  Majors  leading  to  the  Master 
of  Science  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  may  be  taken  in  the  following 
fields:  Agronomy,  Bacteriology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Economics,  Ento- 
mology, Food  Technology,  and  Poultry  Science. 

In  addition,  the  following  departments  offer  major  work  leading  to  a 
Master  of  Science  degree  only:  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Man- 
agement, Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy  Industry,  Education,  Floriculture, 
History,  Home  Economics,  Olericulture,  Physical  Education  (Men) , 
Pomology,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Zoology. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Landscape  Architecture  is  granted  to  students 
completing  the  two  years'  graduate  work  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Landscape  Architecture;  while  students  taking  the  equivalent  of  one 
year's  graduate  work  in  that  major  may  be  granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Landscape  Architecture. 

Several  other  departments  in  the  institution,  while  not  regularly  or- 
ganized for  major  work  in  the  Graduate  School,  do,  nevertheless,  offer 
courses  which  may  be  selected  for  minor  credit.  These  are:  English, 
French,  Forestry,  Geology,  German,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics, 
Physiology,  and  Veterinary  Science. 

The  general  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School  regarding  entrance, 
residence  credits,   tuition,   fees,   etc.,   together  with   specific   information 
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concerning  details  of  interest  to  prospective  students  are  set  down  in  a 
separate  bulletin  which  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the  Director's 
Office. 

The  Summer  School.  A  twelve  weeks'  Summer  Session  is  available 
for  those  desiring  to  accelerate  their  program.  This  Summer  Session  is 
planned  to  serve  the  needs  of  (1)  all  students  enrolled  as  candidates  for 
a  degree  at  any  college,  (2)  those  desiring  refresher  or  professional  im- 
provement courses,  (3)  graduate  students  desirous  of  meeting  specific 
requirements  in  certain  fields,  (4)  any  adult  person  who  finds  courses 
suited  to  his  preparation  and  needs,  (5)  students  who  desire  to  begin 
their  Freshman  work,  and  (6)  any  men  discharged  from  the  Armed  Forces 
who  desire  to  resume  their  college  program  or  take  special  courses  for 
specific  rehabilitation  objectives. 

NON-DEGREE  SHORT  COURSES 

Several  short  courses  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  are  offered. 
These  do  not  lead  to  a  college  degree.  They  are  for  the  benefit  of «those 
who  are  not  prepared  to  take  a  degree  course  or  who  desire  only  a  practical 
training  in  modern  agricultural  methods. 

The  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture.  This  School  was  or- 
ganized at  the  College  in  1918  under  the  name  of  "The  Two  Year  Course 
in  Practical  Agriculture,"  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  for 
shorter  courses  in  agriculture  which  might  be  taken  by  students  who  could 
not  satisfy  college  entrance  requirements  or  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, were  unable  to  take  the  college  course.  In  1928  the  School  was 
given  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Levi  Stockbridge,  first  professor  of 
agriculture  in  the  College  and  its  fifth  president. 

This  program  trains  men  and  women  primarily  for  the  practice  of  farm- 
ing or  associated  agricultural  industries.  Graduation  from  the  School 
does  not  fulfill  the  requirements  for  entrance  into  the  degree  course  nor  are 
credits  earned  during  the  course  transferable  regularly  toward  credit  for  a 
degree. 

As  the  course  is  now  organized,  students  may  specialize  in  any  one  of 
eight  vocations:  animal  husbandry,  dairy  manufactures,  floriculture,  orna- 
mental horticulture,  fruit  growing,  poultry  husbandry,  vegetable  garden- 
ing, and  stewarding  for  hotel  and  restaurant  training.  Specialization  in  a 
vocation  does  not  prevent  students  from  securing  a  general  working 
knowledge  of  other  subjects.  The  Stockbridge  School  will  appeal  not  only 
to  young  men  and  women,  but  also  to  men  and  women  of  mature  years 
and  practical  experience  who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  business  of 
farming  or  related  industries.  The  School  is  not  intended  for  students 
enrolled  in  a  high  school;  such  students  should  complete  their  high  school 
course  before  seeking  admission. 

For  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Stockbridge  School  and  also  informa- 
tion In  regard  to  other  short  courses  and  the  Winter  School  in  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture,  write  the  Director  of  Short  Courses,  Massachusetts 
State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts. 

RESEARCH  AND  REGULATORY  SERVICES 
Soon  after  it  became  evident  that  Agriculture  deserved  a  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  public  education,  ediicators,  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  courses,  discovered  that  there  was  a  dearth  of  useful  or  practical 
information  on  subjects  related  to  Agriculture  and  that  few  of  the  prac- 
tices then  in  operation  had  adequate  scientific  foundation  to  make  them 
adaptable  for  classroom  instruction.  The  realization  of  this  inadequacy 
and  an  attempt  to  overcome  it  was  perhaps  more  responsible  than  any 
other  interest  for  the  development  of  research  in  Agriculture  and  the 
consequent  establishment  of  experiment  stations  in  all  of  the  states. 

These  agencies,  during  more  than  fifty  years  of  research,  have  ac- 
cumulated a  fund  of  knowledge  that  has  developed  Agriculture  to  a 
point  where  it  is  now  recognized  as  more  of  a  science  than  an  art.  Since 
these  early  beginnings,  the  subject  has  become  sufficiently  teachable  to  have 
a  pronounced  effect  on  the  development  of  the  entire  industry.  The 
resulting  improvements  in  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  agricultural 
practices  benefit  the  entire  consuming  public  through  the  possibilities  for 
a  higher  standard  of  living,  In  so  far  as  that  standard  Is  influenced  by 
subsistence  requirements.  This  has  led  to  demands  for  the  expansion  of 
research  services  until,  at  present,  experiment  stations  are  receiving  federal 
support  under  four  congressional  acts  and,  In  most  states,  are  also  liberally 
supported  by  legislative  appropriations. 

This  service  Is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College. 
It  has  expanded  until  it  now  deals  with  problems  In  the  following  fields  of 
specialization:  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management,  Agronomy, 
Animal  Husbandry,  Bacteriology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Dairy  Industry, 
Economics,  Engineering,  Entomology,  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Food 
Technology,  Nutrition,  Olericulture,  Pomology,  Poultry  Science,  and 
Veterinary  Science. 

While  most  of  the  research  activities  are  undertaken  at  the  main 
station  at  Amherst,  special  service  is  ofFered  through  two  substations,  one 
at  Waltham  and  the  other  at  East  Wareham,  where  particular  phases  of 
Agriculture  are  stressed.  The  research  at  Waltham  Is  devoted  largely 
to  the  problems  of  Horticulture  as  applied  to  Olericulture,  Floriculture, 
and  Nurseryculture  while,  at  East  "Wareham,  attempts  are  in  progress  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  cranberry  and  blueberry  growers. 

The  administration  of  certain  regulatory  services,  as  these  pertain  to 
the  sale  of  feeds,  fertilizers,  and  seeds  and  to  the  use  of  dairy  glassware, 
is  also  assigned  to  the  Experiment  Station  which  is  equipped  with  the  neces- 
sary laboratory  facilities  and  personnel  for  that  purpose. 

EXTENSION  SERVICE 

The  Massachusetts  Extension  Service  Is  a  cooperative  teaching  effort 
between  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Massachusetts 
State  College,  and  the  several  counties  of  the  State.  It  Is  done  through 
unified  teaching  programs  carried  to  all  parts  of  Massachusetts.  It  assists 
the  people  of  the  farm,  the  home,  and  the  rural  communities  to  improve 
agriculture,  homemaking,  and  rural  life.  Extension  educational  teaching 
plans  are  made  In  council  with  the  people.  They  determine  their  problems 
and  help  to  suggest  methods  and  practices  for  their  solution. 

This  cooperative  effort  was  brought  about  under  the  Federal  Smith- 
Lever  Law  passed  by  Congress  on  May  8,  1914.  Since  that  time,  the 
service  has  grown  to  a  staff  of  over  100  state  and  county  workers  who 
conduct  an  educational  program  in  all  phases  of  agriculture  and  home- 
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making  among  the  adults  and  young  people  (4-H  club  work)  of  the 
State.  All  types  of  methods,  including  subject-matter  meetings,  demon- 
strations, farm  and  home  visits,  publications,  visual  aids,  and  radio,  are 
used  in  carrying  out  this  educational  program  directly  in  the  farm  and 
rural  areas  of  the  State.  During  the  war  emergency,  the  Extension  Service 
extended  its  home  food  production  and  preservation  program  to  the  urban 
and  city  areas. 

THE  COLLEGE  CAMPUS 

Massachusetts  State  College  is  located  at  Amherst,  a  town  of  about 
6,000,  overlooking  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley.  This  valley  is  noted  both  for  its  scenic  beauty  and  its 
educational  institutions.  The  setting  for  the  College,  therefore,  is  ideal. 
The  surrounding  country  is  a  rich  agricultural  region  providing  an  ex- 
cellent outdoor  laboratory  for  the  work  in  Agriculture  and  Horticulture 
as  well  as  for  the  Biological  Sciences  and  Geology.  Those  interested  in 
other  Sciences  and  Liberal  Arts  study  under  equally  favorable  conditions 
both  because  of  the  facilities  at  the  College  and  its  location  in  this  edu- 
cational area  of  the  valley. 

Amherst  is  eighty-eight  miles  from  Boston  and  may  be  reached  by  the 
Central  Vermont  Railroad,  or  by  bus  connections  from  Northampton, 
Greenfield,  and  Springfield.  The  campus  consists  of  a  tract  of  approxi- 
mately seven  hundred  acres,  lying  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village  center. 
In  addition,  the  College  owns  another  area  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five 
acres  six  miles  north  of  the  campus  on  Mount  Toby.  This  is  used  as  a 
demonstration  forest. 

The  College  also  operates  a  horticultural  field  station  at  Waltham  and 
a  cranberry  field  station  at  East  "Wareham. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

The  campus  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  an  oval  attractively  set  ofif  by 
the  College  Pond  in  the  center.  Around  this  oval  are  grouped  the  main 
buildings  of  the  College.  Those  using  the  attached  map  of  the  campus 
are  advised  to  start  at  South  College,  the  Administration  Building,  and 
proceed  in  the  order  indicated  below. 

South  College. — Here  are  located  the  administrative  offices  including 
those  of  the  President,  Dean,  Registrar,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  Director  of 
the  Extension  Service,  of  Short  Courses  and  the  Stockbridge  School  of 
Agriculture,  Placement  Service,  and  the  Adviser  of  Women.  Erected  1885. 

North  College. — Dormitory,  the  College  Store,  offices  and  classrooms 
of  the  Department  of  Economics.     Erected  1868. 

Farley  4-H  Club  Building  and  Bowditch  Lodge. — These  are  the  head- 
quarters for  4-H  Club  Activities.  Erected  in  1933  and  1936  by  funds 
contributed  by  4-H  Club  members  and  interested  friends  and  organiza- 
tions. The  former  was  named  to  honor  George  L.  Farley  for  twenty-five 
years  State  Leader  of  County  Club  Agents;  the  latter  for  Nathaniel 
Bowditch,  trustee  of  the  College  since  1896. 

Power  Plant. — General  Maintenance. 

Grinnell  Arena  and  Abattoir. — Erected  in  1910  primarily  for  live- 
stock judging.     An  abattoir  was  constructed  in  1930  as  an  addition  to  the 
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original  building.  Named  in  honor  of  James  S.  Grinnell,  for  twenty-two 
years  a  trustee  of  the  College. 

Flint  Laboratory. — Laboratories  and  classrooms  for  Dairy  Industry 
and  Home  Economics.  Erected  in  1911  and  named  for  Charles  L.  Flint, 
fourth  President  of  the  College. 

Stockbridge  Hall. — Departments  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Farm  Management,  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Engineering,  Poultry 
Husbandry,  and  Education.  Erected  in  1914  and  named  for  Levi  Stock- 
bridge,  first  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  a  former  President  of  the  College. 
Bowker  Auditorium,  the  main  auditorium  of  the  College,  is  located  here. 
It  is  named  for  William  H.  Bowker,  a  member  of  the  first  graduating 
class,  a  trustee  of  the  College,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  fertilizer 
industry. 

Food  Technology  Laboratory. — Classrooms  and  laboratories  includ- 
ing a  large  Commercial  Canning  Practices  Laboratory.     Erected  1929. 

Nutrition  Laboratory. — A  laboratory  for  the  study  of  small  ani- 
mals and  chickens  in  connection  with  investigations  into  human,  animal, 
and  poultry  nutrition. 

Engineering  Laboratory. — Erected  1916. 

Draper  Hall. — College  Dining  Hall.  Erected  1903  with  an  addition 
in  1912.  Named  in  honor  of  James  Draper,  for  twenty  years  a  trustee  of 
the  College. 

GoESSMANN  Laboratory. — Contains  eight  large  laboratories,  an  audi- 
torium, chemical  library,  and  lecture  rooms.  The  east  wing  of  the  third 
floor  is  used  by  the  Experiment  Station  chemists.  The  remainder  of  the 
building  is  for  resident  instruction  in  Chemistry.  Erected  in  1924  and 
named  in  honor  of  Charles  A.  Goessmann,  first  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  the  College. 

West  Experiment  Station. — The  State  Control  Service  is  centralized 
here.  Fertilizers,  seeds,  and  feeds  are  analyzed  or  inspected  in  accordance 
with  the  State  law.    Erected  1886. 

Experiment  Station  Administration. — Here  are  located  the  offices 
of  the  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  other  administrative  of- 
ficials. 

Abigail  Adams  House. — Women's  dormitory  accommodating  one 
hundred  students.  Erected  in  1919  and  named  for  Abigail  Adams,  wife 
of  John  Adams,  second  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Homestead. — Girls  majoring  in  Home  Economics  receive  their 
Home  Management  practice  here.  This  is  a  fine  old  colonial  homestead 
newly  equipped  with  all  the  modern  conveniences  of  the  home. 

Lewis  Hall. — Men's  dormitory  accommodating  one  hundred  and  fifty 
students.  A  self-liquidating  dormitory  erected  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  Associate  Alumni  in  1940  and  named  in  honor  of  Edward  M.  Lewis, 
Dean  of  the  College  19 14-2 S  and  President  192  5-27. 

Thatcher  Hall. — Men's  dormitory  with  facilities  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students.  Erected  in  193  5  and  named  in  honor  of  Roscoe  W. 
Thatcher,  President  of  the  College  1927-32. 
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College  Infirmary. — A  group  of  three  buildings,  one  for  bed  patients, 
one  for  out  patients  and  a  third  for  contagious  cases. 

Marshall  Hall. — Erected  in  1915  and  named  for  Dr.  Charles  Mar- 
shall, a  former  Professor  of  Bacteriology  and  Director  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Here  are  the  laboratories  and  classrooms  used  by  the  Departments 
of  Bacteriology  and  Physiology. 

Physics  Laboratory. — Classrooms  and  laboratories  for  Physics. 
Erected  1867. 

Fisher  Laboratory. — Erected  in  1910  and  named  for  Jabez  Fisher, 
one  of  the  foremost  early  horticulturists  of  the  State.  Laboratories  for 
Pomology.  Included  are  a  quick  freezing  room,  six  refrigerator  rooms, 
two  rooms  for  the  storage  of  frozen  products,  two  classrooms,  and  three 
packing  rooms. 

Wild  Life  Laboratory. — Laboratories  for  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  Management. 

Wilder  Hall. — Here  are  the  classrooms,  drafting  rooms,  and  offices 
of  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Erected  in  1905  and 
named  for  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a  pioneer  in  the  movement  for  agricultural 
education  in  Massachusetts  and  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  College. 

French  Hall. — French  Hall  houses  the  Departments  of  Floriculture, 
Forestry,  Pomology,  and  Olericulture.  In  the  rear  of  the  building  is  the 
new  Durfee  range  of  greenhouses  devoted  to  the  growing  of  carnations, 
roses,  chrysanthemums,  etc.  One  house  is  maintained  as  a  conservatory 
and  contains  a  collection  of  plants  used  primarily  for  decorative  pur- 
poses. The  old  Durfee  range  just  north  of  French  includes  a  collection  of 
tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants  of  botanical  and  horticultural  importance. 

Stockbridge  House. — ^Faculty  Club  House. 

Clark  Hall. — Offices,  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  and  greenhouses 
of  the  Department  of  Botany  are  located  here.  The  herbarium  contains 
about  twenty  thousand  sheets  of  seed  plants  and  ferns,  twelve  hundred 
sheets  of  liverworts  and  mosses,  and  a  collection  of  twenty-five  thousand 
specimens  of  fungi.  The  building  was  erected  in  1906  and  named  in 
honor  of  William  S.  Clark,  President  of  the  College  and  Professor  of 
Botany  from  1867  to  1879. 

Fernald  Hall. — Erected  in  1909  and  named  in  honor  of  Professor 
Charles  H.  Fernald  who  served  the  College  from  1886  to  1909,  built  up  a 
strong  Department  of  Zoology,  created  the  Department  of  Entomology, 
and  acted  as  Director  of  the  Graduate  School.  Fernald  Hall  houses  the 
Department  of  Entomology,  Zoology,  and  Geology.  The  oflfices  and  labora- 
tories of  the  Western  Sanitary  District,  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Health  are  also  located  here.  The  Entomology  collection  includes 
over  160,000  insects.     There  are  also  Geological  and  Zoological  museums. 

Mathematics  Building. — Classrooms  and  offices  of  the  Mathematics 
Department. 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  House. — Freshman  women's  dormitory  ac- 
commodating one  hundred  and  fifty  students.  A  self-liquidating  dormi- 
tory erected  in  1941  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Associate  Alumni. 
Named  in  honor  of  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield,  President  of  the  College  1906- 
1923. 
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Paige  Laboratory. — The  work  in  Veterinary  Science  is  located  here. 
In  addition  to  class,  lecture,  and  laboratory  rooms,  there  are  laboratories 
for  the  State  Control  and  Research  Work  on  animal  diseases.  The  museum 
contains  a  growing  number  of  anatomical  and  pathological  specimens, 
most  of  which  are  used  for  teaching  purposes.  Erected  in  1898  and 
named  for  James  B.  Paige,  Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  from  1891-1922. 
Curry  S.  Hicks  Physical  Education  Building. — Erected  in  1931 
from  funds  contributed  by  Alumni  and  friends  of  the  College  plus  an 
appropriation  by  the  State  Legislature.  Contains  a  large  swimming  pool, 
an  exercise  hall,  basketball  floor,  and  locker  rooms.  The  Health  OflSce 
and  x-ray  room  are  also  located  here.  Named  for  Curry  S.  Hicks,  Professor 
of  Physical  Education  since  1911. 

Alumni  Field. — So  called  because  both  funds  and  labor  for  its  con- 
struction were  contributed  by  alumni  and  students.  Included  are  a 
baseball  diamond,  football  and  soccer  fields,  and  a  cinder  track.  Ten 
tennis  courts  are  adjacent  to  the  Physical  Education  Building. 

Athletic  Field  for  Women. — A  large  field  west  of  the  Physical 
Educational  Building  provides  space  for  Archery,  Softball,  Field  Hockey, 
and  other  women's  activities. 

College  Armory. — In  addition  to  the  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Military  Science  are  the  offices,  locker  and  dressing  rooms,  and  exercise 
hall  for  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Memorial  Hall. — Erected  in  1921  by  Alumni  and  friends  in  memory 
of  those  men  of  the  College  who  died  in  World  War  I.  Inckided  is  a 
beautiful  Memorial  Room.  This  building  is  a  social  center  of  student 
life.  Alumni  headquarters  are  here  as  well  as  the  offices  of  student  or- 
ganizations including  the  Senate,  Collegian,  and  Index.  In  the  basement 
are  bowling  alleys  and  pool  tables. 

Old  Chapel. — Erected  in  18  85.  Auditorium,  seminar  room,  class- 
rooms, and  offices  for  English,  History,  and  Foreign  Languages. 

Goodell  Library. — Goodell  Library  is  named  in  honor  of  Henry  Hill 
Goodell  who  served  the  College  from  1867-1905.  He  was  President  from 
1886  to  1905  and  because  of  his  deep  enthusiasm  for  books  also  acted  as 
Librarian  of  the  College. 

Goodell  Library  is  a  virtually  fireproof  building  erected  in  1935.  Its 
plan  is  unique  in  that  the  book-stacks  are  open  freely  for  inspection  and 
borrowing. 

The  main  floor  includes  a  large  reading  room,  a  reference  room,  delivery 
desk,  cataloging  and  administrative  offices.  On  the  second  floor  is  another 
large  reading  room,  commonly  used  for  reserve  book  reading.  There  are 
also  studies  for  faculty  and  students  and  the  Massachusetts  State  College 
Memorabilia  room. 

Besides  Goodell  Library  there  are  fifty-two  departmental  libraries 
ranging  from  small  collections  to  sizable  separate  libraries  with  reading 
rooms  and  valuable  collections  of  reference  and  text  books. 

The  complete  library  system  contains  13  6,000  volumes  and  is  growing 
at  the  rate  of  over  4,000  volumes  a  year.  The  Hbrary  regularly  receives 
over  600  periodicals,  and  also  the  serial  publications  of  learned  societies. 
It  is  also  a  depository  for  government  documents  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  various  State  Experiment  Stations. 


INFORMATION   CONCERNING 
THE  COLLEGE  COURSE 


The  sections  of  the  catalogue  that  follow  are  primarily  for  undergradu- 
ate students  in  the  four  year  degree  course.  Those  interested  in  graduate 
study  are  referred  to  the  Graduate  School  catalogue  and  in  short  courses 
to  the  Stockbridge  School  and  other  short  course  publications. 

STUDENT  EXPENSES 

College  expenses  vary  from  approximately  $550  to  $650  per  year 
for  the  normally  economical  student.  First  year  costs  are  usually  greater 
than  those  of  the  other  three  years  and  there  is  less  opportunity  to  earn. 
A  student  is  advised  to  have  a  definite  plan  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the 
first  year  before  entering. 

The  following  summary  of  a  year's  expenses,  based  upon  last  year's 
costs,  includes  only  those  items  which  are  strictly  college  and  not  amounts 
for  clothing,  laundry,  travel,  etc.  These  costs  vary  slightly  from  year 
to  year.  Tuition  for  residents  of  Massachusetts  is  $100  per  year  and  for 
others  $220. 

Normal 

Tuition  (citizens  of  Massachusetts) 


Room  in  college  dormitory  or  private  home 
Board  at  College  Dining  Hall     . 
Books,  stationery,  and  other  supplies  . 
Student  taxes  ...... 


INITIAL  PAYMENT  FOR  FRESHMEN 


$100.00 

140.00 

250.00 

75.00 

26.50 

$591.50 


The  initial  payment  required  of  freshmen  at  the  time  of  fall  registra- 
tion is  indicated  below  and  is  made  up  of  the  following  items: 

Tuition  (citizens  of  Massachusetts)   ....        $50.00 
Room  rent  (dormitory)    (approximately)   .  .  .  70.00 

Board    (College  Dining  Hall) 125.00 

Military  Uniform  (men  students)      ....  20.00 

Student  Tax    ........  13.50 


$278.50 


The  above  are  only  approximate  figures.  A  bill  will  be  rendered  to  the 
parent  of  each  student  prior  to  the  opening  of  College. 

Textbooks  and  other  supplies,  not  furnished  by  the  College,  may  be 
estimated  to  cost  about  $30  per  semester. 

Tuition. — As  a  state  institution  Massachusetts  State  College  oflfers  a 
low   rate  of   tuition    to  all   students   entering   from   the  Commonwealth. 
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Eligibility  for  admission  under  the  low  residential  rate  is  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  following  policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

A  student  must  present  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
College  that  his  domicile  is  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  in 
order  to  be  considered  eligible  to  register  in  the  College  as  a  resident  stu- 
dent. This  means  that  he  must  have  established  a  bona  fide  residence  in 
the  Commonwealth  with  the  intention  of  continuing  to  maintain  it  as 
such. 

The  domicile  of  a  minor  shall  follow  that  of  the  parents  unless  such 
minor  has  been  emancipated.  In  case  of  emancipation  the  student,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  these  regulations  respecting  residence,  shall 
present  satisfactory  proof  respecting  emancipation.  Minors  under  guar- 
dianship shall  be  required  to  present,  in  addition  to  the  certification  of  the 
domicile  of  the  guardian,  satisfactory  documentary  evidence  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  guardian. 

No  student  shall  be  considered  to  have  gained  residence  by  reason 
of  his  attendance  in  the  College  nor  shall  a  student  lose  residential 
preference  during  his  continuous  attendance  at  the  College. 

The  residence  of  a  wife  shall  follow  that  of  the  husband. 

The  prescribed  form  of  application  for  classification  as  to  residence 
status  must  be  executed  by  each  student.  Misrepresentation  of  facts  in 
order  to  evade  the  payment  of  out  of  state  tuition  shall  be  considered  suffi- 
cient cause  for  suspension  or  permanent  exclusion  from  the  College. 

Discretion  to  adjust  individual  cases  within  the  spirit  of  these  rules  is 
lodged  with  the  President  of  the  College. 

Board. — All  freshman  students  and  all  residents  of  college  dormitories 
are  required  to  board  at  the  College  Dining  Hall.  However,  upper-class 
students,  residents  of  dormitories,  may  board  off-campus  in  approved  din- 
ing halls  which  are  under  faculty  supervision.  Service  is  on  a  cafeteria 
basis  and  students  pay  in  advance  at  beginning  of  each  semester. 

For  absences  of  one  week  or  more  rebates  may  be  granted  provided  the 
absence  is  authorized  by  the  Dean  and  the  rebate  approved  by  the  Treas- 
urer.   No  rebates  will  be  allowed  for  absences  of  less  than  one  week. 

If  a  student's  home  is  nearby  and  for  this  or  any  similar  reason  he  is 
regularly  absent  from  the  campus  over  week  ends,  upon  request  from  his 
parent  or  guardian,  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the  College,  he  may  board 
in  the  College  Dining  Hall  for  a  five-day  week  (fifteen  consecutive  meals 
beginning  with  Monday  breakfast)  at  the  rate  of  80  percent  of  that  paid 
for  a  seven  day  week. 

Excuses  from  compliance  with  these  regulations  concerning  board  shall 
be  made  only  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  College,  who  may  require  a  recom- 
mendation in  individual  cases  from  the  Student  Health  Officer,  if  the 
excuse  is  requested  for  health  reasons,  or  from  the  Dean,  if  the  reason  has 
to  do  with  the  student's  academic  opportunities. 

Military  Uniform. — All  students  taking  military  drill  are  required 
to  make  a  deposit  of  $20  for  the  uniform.  A  rebate  of  this  amount  is 
made  when  the  uniform  is  returned. 

Student  Activity  Tax. — This  tax,  authorized  by  vote  of  the  under- 
graduate students  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  provides 
each  student  with  the  Collegian,  the  student  newspaper;  Index,  college 
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annual;   Social  Union  privileges,   student   government,   class,   and  other 
activities. 

ADVANCE  PAYMENT 
New  students  will  be  expected  to  make  an  advance  payment  of  $1J  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  College  as  soon  as  they  are  notified  by  the  Registrar 
that  they  are  accepted  for  admission.  This  will  be  considered  as  first  pay- 
ment on  registration  fees  which  will  be  due  at  time  of  matriculation  in 
September  and  will  be  returned  to  the  student  if  he  advises  the  College 
before  August  20  that  he  will  not  present  himself  for  admission.  If  the 
student  fails  to  notify  the  College  of  withdrawal  before  that  date,  this 
preliminary  payment  will  be  forfeited. 

REFUNDS 

A  student  who  leaves  the  College  for  any  reason  before  a  semester  is 
half  completed  will  have  refunded  to  him  one-half  the  fees  paid  for  that 
semester,  but  one  who  leaves  after  a  semester  is  half  over  will  be  allowed 
no  rebate  of  fees  and  a  refund  only  of  unused  board  charges.  There  will 
be  no  refund  of  prepaid  rent. 

WHEN  PAYMENTS  ARE  DUE 

In  accordance  with  policy  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  all 
charges  for  tuition,  fees,  board,  and  room  rent  in  College  dormitories  are 
due  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester  and  must  be  paid  within  seven  days 
of  the  opening  of  College. 

As  a  public  institution  operating  upon  appropriation  of  public  funds, 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  College  to  extend  credit  beyond  the  limits  indi- 
cated above.  Failure  to  meet  College  charges  when  due  must  result 
in  the  suspension  of  the  student. 

LATE  REGISTRATION 
Any  student  who  does  not  complete  his  registration  on  the  regular 
registration  days  will  be  required  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  dollar. 

FINANCIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION  OR 
HONORABLE  DISMISSAL 

Diplomas,  transcripts  of  record,  and  letters  of  honorable  dismissal  will 
be  withheld  from  all  students  who  have  not  paid  all  bills  and  all  loans  due 
the  College  or  all  legitimate  bills  for  room  rent  and  board  due  fraternities 
or  private  individuals.  All  such  bills  due  the  College  must  be  paid  ten 
days  preceding  Commencement.  If  paid  after  that  date  and  the  student 
is  otherwise  eUgible,  he  may  graduate  the  following  year. 

Private  creditors  of  students  must  present  itemized  statement  of  charges 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  at  least  1  5  days  before  graduation  if  they 
wish  to  have  their  claims  recognized  by  the  College. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Scholarships,  loans,  and  part-time  employment  are  available  for  a  limited 
number  of  needy  and  deserving  students. 
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Aid  for  Freshman  Year. — Freshmen  are  eligible  for  scholarships  and 
part-time  employment.  A  freshman  also  becomes  eligible  for  assistance 
from  loan  funds  after  satisfactorily  completing  one  semester  of  academic 
work.  Scholarship  appplication  blanks  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar 
and  should  be  filed  by  May  1.  Part-time  employment  application  forms 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Placement  Service  and  filed  after 
a  candidate  has  been  accepted  for  admission. 

Because  of  the  time  required  for  preparation  of  studies,  few  students 
should  plan  to  spend  more  than  ten  hours  per  week  in  part-time  employ- 
ment. 

Aid  for  Upperclassmen. — To  become  eligible  for  financial  assist- 
ance, whether  scholarship,  loan,  or  part-time  employment,  students  must 
file  completed  financial  aid  application  forms  with  the  Student  Aid  Coiti- 
mittee  in  the  Placement  Service  Office  by  June  1  previous  to  the  college 
year  for  which  assistance  is  asked. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
Scholarships  are  awarded  only  to  needy  and  deserving  students  of  high 
character  whose  habits  of  life  are  economical  and  whose  scholastic  records 
are  satisfactory.     A  limited  number  of  these  scholarships  are  available  for 
entering  freshmen. 

Scholarships  are  paid  in  installments  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester 
in  the  form  of  a  credit  on  the  student's  bill.  A  scholarship  may  be  discon- 
tinued at  the  close  of  any  semester  if  the  scholastic  record  of  the  recipi- 
ent is  unsatisfactory. 

If  a  scholarship  student  withdraws  from  College,  any  refund  of  college 
fees  or  charges  must  first  be  applied  to  reimburse  the  scholarship  fund  for 
the  full  amount  of  the  scholarship  received  by  the  student  for  the  semester. 

The  following  scholarships  are  available: 
Alvord  Dairy  Scholarship:     for  a  worthy  student  specializing  in  the 
study  of  Dairy  Husbandry  with  the  intention  of  becoming  an  in- 
vestigator, teacher  or  special  practitioner  in  connection  with  the  dairy 
industry. 
Danforth  Keyes  Bangs  Scholarship:  for  the  aid  of  industrious  and 

deserving  students. 
Chi  Omega  Award:  The  local  chapter  of  the  Chi  Omega  Sorority  offers 
an  annual  scholarship  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  that  woman  student 
majoring  in  the  departments  of  economics  or  psychology  who  has  the 
highest  scholastic  average  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the 
senior  year. 
Class  of  1882  Scholarship:  for  the  aid  of  a  worthy  student  of  the  junior 

or  senior  class. 
Frederick  G.  Crane  Scholarships:   for  the  aid  of  worthy  undergradu- 
ate students,  preference  being  given  to  residents  of  Berkshire  County. 
J.  D.  W.  French  Scholarships:    for  deserving  students  in  dairying  and 

allied  subjects;  also  Forestry. 
Henry   Gassett  Scholarship:    for   a   worthy   undergraduate   student. 
Charles  A.  Gleason  Scholarships:   general  scholarships  for  worthy 
students. 
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Hood  Dairy  Scholarships:  to  aid  boys  whose  ultimate  objective  is  the 
operation  of  their  own  dairy  farms.  The  $800  available  annually 
is  divided  equally  among  the  four  classes.  Each  class  award  may  go  to 
one  student  or  be  divided  among  several. 

LoTTA  Scholarships:  The  Trustees  of  the  Lotta  Crabtree  Agricultural 
Fund  have  made  available  a  substantial  sum  for  scholarships.  One- 
fourth  of  the  amount  granted  is  awarded  to  freshmen, 

Margaret  F.  Motley  Scholarship:  one  scholarship  of  $100  for  an  upper- 
class  student  studying  Horticulture,  Landscape  Architecture  or  Flori- 
culture. 

Porter  L.  Newton  Scholarships:  for  the  aid  of  worthy  and  deserv- 
ing students  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

Betsey  C.  Pinkerton  Scholarships:  two  general  scholarships  for  gradu- 
ates of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Worcester. 

Sears  Scholarships:  The  Sears  Roebuck  Company  provides  for  seven 
scholarships  of  $125  each  which  are  awarded  annually  to  deserving 
students  in  the  freshman  class  who  desire  to  major  in  agriculture. 

Whiting  Street  Scholarships:  Scholarships  of  fifty  dollars  each  for 
deserving  students. 

Helen  A.  Whittier  Scholarship:  for  a  deserving  woman  student  in  art 
as  applied  to  living. 
There  are  also  the  following  special  scholarships: 

CoTTiNG  Memorial  Scholarship — all  college  expenses  of  freshman  year 
— for  a  woman  student.  Recipient  of  this  scholarship  is  selected  by 
a  committee  of  the  New  England  Branch  of  the  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  from  among  candidates  proposed  by  State  Leaders  of  4-H 
Club  work  in  the  New  England  states. 

Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships. 

Twenty-five  scholarships  of  approximately  $100  known  as  the  Wil- 
bur H.  H.  Ward  Scholarships.     The  Wilbur  H.  H.  Ward  Fund  is 
,  administered  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the  College.    Ap- 

plicants for  these  scholarships  should  write  to  Sumner  R.  Parker, 
who  may  be  addressed  at  the  College.  They  are  available  only  to 
Hampshire  County  boys. 

Women's  Student  Government  Association  Scholarship  of  $50. 
An  award  by  the  Women's  Student  Government  Association  to  a 
young  woman  student  at  the  end  of  her  junior  year.  The  basis  of 
award  considers  character  and  personality,  scholastic  achievement, 
campus  influence  and  service. 

George  L.  Farley  Scholarship.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promot- 
ing Agriculture  has  established  a  scholarship  in  memory  of  George  L. 
Farley.  The  income  of  approximately  $60  per  semester  is  awarded 
to  deserving  4-H  Club  members,  men  or  women,  recommended  by 
the  State  Leader  of  4-H  Clubs  from  applications  submitted  to  County 
4-H  Club  Agents. 

The  Borden  Company  Foundation.  Provides  an  annual  Scholarship 
Award  of  $300  to  that  senior  student  in  Agriculture  who  has  achieved 
the  highest  average  grade  in  all  college  work  preceding  the  senior  year. 
No  student  whose  curriculum  did  not  include  at  least  two  courses  in 
Dairy  subjects  is  eligible. 
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LOANS 
Through  the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  College,  funds  have  been 
donated  to  provide  loans  for  a  limited  number  of  students  of  the  three 
upper  classes  to  assist  in  paying  tuition  or  other  college  expenses.  These 
loans  are  granted,  after  proper  consideration,  to  needy  students  of  good 
scholarship  whose  habits  are  economical.  All  loans  are  secured  by  a  note 
endorsed  by  a  responsible  party  as  collateral.  All  such  loans  must  be  paid 
before  graduation.  Upon  withdrawal  from  College,  loans  automatically 
become  due.  Interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  3%  to  maturity,  5% 
thereafter  on  loans  from  all  funds  except  the  Lotta  Agricultural  Fund, 
from  which  loans  are  made  without  interest.  Application  for  loans  should 
be  made  to  the  Student  Aid  Committee,  Placement  Service  Office,  South 
College.     No  loan  will  be  granted  in  excess  of  $150  in  any  one  year. 

If  funds  are  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester,  loans  may 
be  made  in  exceptional  cases  to  members  of  the  Freshman  class  whose 
scholastic  record  is  satisfactory  and  whose  budget  calculations  have  been 
upset  through   circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

Danforth  Keyes  Bangs  Fund. — This  is  a  gift  of  $6,000  from  Louisa  A. 
Baker  of  Amherst,  the  income  of  which  is  used  in  aiding  poor,  indus- 
trious and  deserving  students  to  obtain  an  education  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  College. 
Lotta  Agricultural  Fund. — A  limited  number  of  loans  are  made  to 
students  from  the  income  of  this  fund.  Such  loans  are  made  without 
interest  but  only  to  deserving  students  of  high  scholastic  rank.  This 
fund  is  administered  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  independent  of  the  Col- 
lege although  loans  are  made  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  of  the  College. 
Vincent  Goldthwait  Memorial  Loan  Fund. — A  gift  of  $5,000  from 
Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait  in  memory  of  his  son.  This  fund  is  used 
almost  entirely  for  students  in  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture. 
Frank  A.  Waugh  Foundation. — Graduartes  of  the  Department  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  friends  of  Professor  Frank  Waugh  have 
established  this  fund,  to  be  used  in  part  for  loans  to  deserving  seniors 
and  fifth  year  students  of  that  department.  Requests  for  loans  shall 
be  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  and  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Foundation,  who  shall  make  final  decision  as  to  granting  of  the  loans 
and  amounts  thereof. 
4-H  Scholarship  and  Loan  Fund. — This  fund  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  State  Leader  of  4-H  Clubs  and  is  used  to  aid  students  preparing 
for  agricultural  and  home  economics  service. 
National  Pest  Control  Association  Loan  Fund. — A  fund  established 
by  the  National  Pest  Control  Association  for  needy  students  in  the 
field  of  Entomology. 

PART-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 
The  Placement  Service  is  the  clearing  center  for  all  part-time  jobs  of 
the  College.  Students  are  assisted  in  obtaining  part-time  work  during 
the  College  year  and  full-time  work  during  the  summer  vacation.  Em- 
ployment is  not  guaranteed  but  every  effort  is  made  to  help  those  stu- 
dents who  must  work  to  meet  their  college  expenses.  This  Office  also 
maintains  a  Placement  Service  for  graduates  of  the  College, 
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In  order  to  give  assistance  to  as  many  needy  students  as  possible,  the 
Student  Aid  Committee  has  adopted  the  poUcy  of  Umiting  the  maximum 
financial  aid  per  student  to  the  equivalent  of  board,  or  approximately 
$250.  The  average  earnings  of  students  engaged  in  part-time  work  is 
approximately  $100  per  student  per  year. 

STUDENT  LIFE  AND  WELFARE 

HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  College  endeavors  to  safeguard  the  health  of  all  students  while  on 

the  campus   and  for  this  purpose  maintains  a  Department  of   Student 

Health  staffed  by  two  physicians  and  two  resident  registered  nurses,  and 

a  group  of  three  Infirmary  buildings. 

(1)  Physical  examination  by  the  Health  Service  is  required  annually  of 
all  undergraduate  students,  or  more  often  if  indicated.  This  exam- 
ination is  given  to  freshmen  during  matriculation  week.  Evidence 
of  a  SUCCESSFUL  smallpox  vaccination  is  required. 

(2)  The  Student  Health  physicians  have  oflSces  in  the  Physical  Education 
Building  and  in  the  out-patient  Infirmary  Building,  where  they  may 
be  consulted  during  college  hours. 

(3)  The  Infirmary  consists  of  3  buildings,  one  for  bed  patients,  one  for 
contagious  cases,  and  one  for  out-patient  cases,  where  the  out-patient 
clinic  is  conducted  daily  by  one  of  the  Student  Health  physicians. 

(4)  The  students  are  urged  to  consult  the  resident  physicians  at  the  first 
sign  of  physical  disorder,  or  even  for  minor  accidents.  Many  severe 
illnesses  and  much  lost  time  can  be  avoided  by  early  or  preventive 
treatment. 

(5)  No  charge  is  made  to  Infirmary  bed  patients  for  the  first  seven  days 
in  the  school  year;  time  in  excess  of  seven  days  will  be  charged  at  the 
rate  of  $2  per  day.  A  nominal  charge  may  be  made  to  out-patients 
for  miscellaneous  treatments. 

(6)  In  addition  to  the  fee  charged  as  specified  in  paragraph  5,  the  follow- 
ing additional  expenses  will  be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(a)  Nurses. — If  a  special  nurse  is  required  for  the  proper  care  of  an 
individual,  the  services  and  board  of  this  nurse  will  be  paid  by  the 
patient.  Such  a  nurse  will  be  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  resident  nurse. 

(b)  Professional  Service. — ^If  a  student  requires  continuous  medical 
attention  by  a  physician,  he  may  be  required  to  select  a  town 
physician  and  become  responsible  for  fees  charged  by  that  physi- 
cian. 

(c)  Supplies. — Special  medical  supplies  prescribed  by  a  physician  will 
be  charged  to  the  patient. 

(d)  Laundry. — Expenses  for  personal  laundry  incurred  by  students 
while  in  the  Infirmary  will  be  charged  to  the  individual  student. 

STUDENT  HOUSING 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  freshmen  men  and  women 
students  shall  be  housed  in  campus  dormitories  and  be  required  to  eat 
at  College  Dining  Halls  unless  given  permission  to  commute.     Upper- 
class  students  will  also  be  required  to  live  in  College  dormitories  in  so  far 
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as  accommodations  are  available.  Those  who  cannot  be  so  housed  Will 
be  given  permission  to  live  in  fraternity  or  sorority  houses  or  in  private" 
homes. 

Students  who  are  assigned  to  college  operated  houses  are  expected  to 
occupy  them  for  the  entire  College  year  and  may  not  be  released  sooner 
except  as  their  places  are  taken  by  suitable  substitutes. 

Deposits  made  for  reservation  of  rooms  will  be  refunded  if  reservation' 
is  cancelled  on  or  before  September  1.  After  that  date  they  will  not  be 
refunded  in  case  of  cancellation. 

Dormitories  will  be  open  for  occupancy  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
opening  of  College. 

Rooms  are  furnished  except  for  necessary  bedding  and  linen  and  are 
cared  for  by  the  students  occupying  them.  Each  occupant  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  any  damage  done. 

All  student  property  must  be  removed  from  the  rooms  immediately 
after  the  final  examinations  in  June  and  not  later  than  noon  of  the  Friday 
of  Commencement  week.  Such  property  not  removed  by  the  owner  will 
be  removed  by  the  College  and  stored  at  the  owner's  expense. 

The  general  supervision  of  housing  of  all  students  is  in  charge  of  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Housing. 

Rooms  for  Women  Students. — Dormitory  rooms  are  available  for 
women  students  at  the  Butterfield  House,  the  Adams  House,  and  North 
College. 

All  freshman  girls  will  be  assigned  to  rooms  in  campus  dormitories.  The 
Dean  of  Women  may  excuse  any  at  her  discretion  for  the  reasons  that 
they  wish  to  live  at  home  or  that  they  have  opportunity  to  earn  board 
and  room  in  a  private  residence. 

All  sophomore  girls  will  live  In  campus  dormitories  in  so  far  as  accom- 
modations are  available  unless  excused  by  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Upper-class  girls  will  live  in  campus  dormitories  if  accommodations 
are  available  and  their  wishes  will  take  precedence  over  the  sophomore 
requirement.  Their  selection  of  rooms  will  be  by  lot  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

At  the  close  of  each  college  year  all  sophomore  girls  will  draw  lots  for 
dormitory  rooms  for  the  next  year.  Assignments  to  rooms  will  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  sequence  fixed  by  this  draw.  As  vacancies  occur 
during  the  year,  the  Dean  of  Women  will  assign  these  vacated  rooms  to 
sophomore  girls  In  accordance  with  this  sequence  and  any  student  thus 
assigned  to  a  dormitory  room  must  take  up  residence  there  within  two 
weeks  after  receipt  of  notice. 

It  is  expected  that  not  more  than  one  sophomore  girl  from  any  one 
sorority  will  be  assigned  dormitory  room  in  any  single  year  under  the  above 
provisions. 

Rooms  for  Men  Students. — ^Dormitory  rooms  are  available  for  men 
students  at  Lewis  Hall  and  Thatcher  Hall. 

All  first  year  men  students  will  be  assigned  to  campus  dormitories. 
Upperclassmen  wishing  dormitory  rooms  should  apply  at  the  Registrar's 
O&ce  before  May  1.  Those  who  cannot  be  accommodated  In  dormitories 
will  be  given  permission  to  live  in  fraternities  or  private  homes.  Assign- 
ment of  dormitory  rooms  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Registrar. 
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ADVISORY  SYSTEM  « 

In  order  that  from  the  day  he  enrolls  the  freshman  may  have  some  one 
to  whom  he  can. go  for  consultation  and  assistance,  each  student,  at  the 
time  of  registration,  is  assigned  to  a  faculty  adviser.  It  is  the  function 
of  this  adviser  to  help  the  student  in  adjusting  himself  to  the  work  and 
life  of  the  College.  He  will  also  receive  from  the  Registrar's  Office  and 
discuss  with  his  advisee  the  academic  progress  reports  as  issued.  He  will 
also  forward  these  to  the  parents.  Both  students  and  parents  are  en- 
couraged to  consult  with  the  adviser  whenever  there  are  problems  re- 
garding studies  or  personal  adjustment  to  college  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  year  each 
student  will  discuss  his  vocational  and  specialization  plans  with  his  adviser. 
If  he  can  decide  definitely  upon  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to 
specialize,  and  the  adviser  approves,  he  will  take  his  election  card  to  the 
head  of  that  department  for  approval.  In  cases  where  students  are  not 
ready  to  designate  a  department  of  specialization  they  will  continue  as 
general  majors  during  the  sophomore  year  under  the  direction  of  an  ad- 
viser assigned  by  the  head  of  the  School.  Such  general  majors  must 
select  their  field  of  specialization  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  student  is  under  the  guidance  of 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  he  is  majoring  or  an  adviser  assigned 
by  him. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  College  makes  an  effort  to  provide  a  wholesome  and  stimulating 
spiritual  atmosphere  for  its  students. 

A  Vesper  Service  is  held  each  Sunday  afternoon  at  quarter  of  five  at 
which  some  well  known  religious  leader  speaks.  Music  is  furnished  by 
the  Student  Choir. 

Four  religious  organizations  are  active  on  the  campus:  The  Christian 
Federation,  The  Newman  Club  for  Catholic  students,  The  Hillel  Founda- 
tion for  those  of  Jewish  faith,  and  the  Stockbridge  Y  for  two  year  stu- 
dents. These  four  organizations  unite  in  forming  the  United  Religious 
Council  which  strives  both  to  further  amity  among  the  religious  faiths 
and  to  promote  religious  activities  and  thinking  in  the  student  body. 
These  various  religious  organizations  are  sponsored  by  a  Faculty  Commit- 
tee on  Religious  Work  and  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  Director  of 
Religious  Activities. 

The  churches  of  Amherst  provide  a  fine  opportunity  for  worship  and 
participation  In  church  work.  Students  are  encouraged  to  attend  the 
Sunday  service  in  the  local  churches  of  their  own  faith. 

STANDARDS  OF  DEPORTMENT 

The  customary  high  standard  of  college  men  and  women  in  honor, 
self-respect  and  consideration  for  the  rights  of  others  constitutes  the  ideals 
of  student  deportment. 

The  privileges  of  the  College  may  be  withdrawn  from  any  student  at 
any  time,  if  such  action  is  deemed  advisable. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  College,  acting  through  its  President 
or  any  administrative  officer  designated  by  him,  distinctly  reserves  the 
right,  not  only  to  suspend  or  dismiss  students,  but  also  to  name  conditions 
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under  which  they  may  remain  in  the  institution.  For  example,  if  a  student 
is  not  doing  creditable  work  he  may  not  only  be  disciplined  but  he  may 
also  be  required  to  meet  certain  prescribed  conditions  in  respect  to  his 
studies,  even  though  under  the  foregoing  rules  his  status  as  a  student  be 
not  affected.  The  same  provision  applies  equally  to  the  matter  of  ab- 
sences. According  to  the  rules,  juniors  and  seniors  are  allowed  a  certain 
percentage  of  absences  from  class  and  other  exercises.  This  permission, 
which  implies  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time 
for  any  cause. 

Similarly,  also,  it  applies  to  participation  in  student  activities.  Though 
this  will  ordinarily  be  governed  by  the  rules  as  already  laid  down,  yet  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  college  authorities,  a  student  is  neglecting  his  work 
on  account  of  these  activities,  the  privilege  of  participating  in  them  may 
be  withdrawn  for  such  time  as  is  considered  necessary.  Moreover,  it  may 
be  withdrawn  as  a  punishment  for  misconduct. 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

FRESHMAN  WEEK 

All  members  of  the  incoming  freshman  class  are  required  to  be  in  resi- 
dence on  the  campus  for  the  period  known  as  Freshman  Week.  During 
this  period  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  orient  the  student.  He  will  be 
given  psychological  and  mental  tests,  and  a  physical  examination.  Sched- 
ules and  section  assignments  will  also  be  arranged.  In  addition  there  will 
be  lectures  on  student  activities,  college  customs,  and  college  curricula, 
and  a  scheduled  meeting  with  the  student's  adviser. 

REGISTRATION 

Every  student  must  report  for  registration  on  the  appointed  day.  All 
late  registrants  must  pay  a  fine.  No  student  shall  be  admitted  to  any 
class  until  he  presents  his  registration  card,  properly  filled  out  and  counter- 
signed, to  the  instructor.  This  card,  together  with  an  hour  plan,  must  be 
returned  to  the  Registrar's  Office  within  one  week  from  the  date  of 
issue.  Changes  of  courses  on  the  registration  card  shall  be  made  only  in 
the  Dean's  Office. 

No  course  will  be  recorded  on  the  permanent  records  of  the  College 
nor  will  a  student  receive  credit  for  it,  unless  such  course  appears  on  the 
registration  card  for  the  semester  and  has  been  properly  countersigned  by 
the  instructor. 

ADDING  OR  DROPPING  COURSES 
A  student  may  not  add  or  drop  a  course  except  with  the  permission  of 
the  Dean.     A  course  dropped  without  permission  will  be  recorded  as  a 
failure. 

CHANGE  OF  MAJOR 
A  student  wishing  to  change  his  major  must  get  a  Change  of  Major  card 
at  the  Registrar's  Office.  This  change  is  to  be  approved  by  the  head 
of  the  Department  or  School  which  he  is  now  majoring  and  also  by 
his  new  major  adviser.  This  card,  properly  indorsed,  must  be  returned  to 
the  Registrar's  Office  before  the  change  can  be  approved. 
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MARKING  SYSTEM 

All  grading  is  done  on  a  numerical  basis  with  60  per  cent  the  passing 
grade.  A  student  whose  daily  work  in  any  course  is  entirely  unsatisfac- 
tory will  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  final  examination  in  the  course  and 
is  automatically  failed.  If  he  takes  the  final  examination  and  fails  to  pass, 
the  instructor  may  report  either  a  condition  (J)  or  failure  (F).  To  re- 
move a  condition,  the  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  condition 
examination  or  he  may  repeat  the  course.  A  failed  course  must  be  re- 
peated unless  permission  to  substitute  another  course  is  granted  by  the 
Committee  on  Scholarship. 

The  scholastic  record  of  each  student  is  reported  to  his  parents  at  the 
end  of  each  semester.  Mid-semester  marks  are  sent  to  parents  for  the  first 
semester  only.  A  complete  report  of  the  scholarship  record  of  each  stu- 
dent during  his  first  semester  in  College  is  sent  to  the  principal  of  the 
school  from  which  the  student  entered. 

TRANSCRIPTS 
Two  transcripts  of  a  student's  record  will  be  furnished  without  cost. 
For  each  additional  copy  there  will  be  a  charge  of  one  dollar. 

CONVOCATIONS 
An  assembly  of  all  the  students  is  held  weekly  at  which  attendance  is 
required.  The  programs  vary.  Usually  there  is  an  address  by  an  outstand- 
ing leader  in  education,  science,  government,  international  relations,  or  art. 
A  few  of  the  convocations  are  devoted  to  student  activities  such  as  de- 
bates, declamation  contests,  band  and  musical  concerts. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

One  of  the  values  received  from  the  College  course  is  the  training  one 
acquires  through  participation  in  student  activities.  Student  organiza- 
tions offer  excellent  opportunities  for  leadership  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

The  Senate  is  the  men's  governing  council.  It  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives elected  from  the  Junior  and  Senior  classes.  Besides  acting  as 
general  director  of  undergraduate  conduct  it  represents  the  interests  of  the 
student  body  before  the  faculty. 

The  Women's  Student  Governing  Association,  composed  of  members 
elected  from  the  Senior,  Junior,  and  Sophomore  classes,  is  the  governing 
council  of  women  students. 

ACADEMIC  HONOR  SOCIETIES 

Phi  Kappa  Phi. — The  Massachusetts  Chapter  of  the  Honor  Society  of 
Phi  Kappa  Phi  was  installed  at  the  College  in  1904.  Its  prime  object  is 
to  emphasize  scholarship  and  character.  Senior  students  from  all  depart- 
ments of  the  College  are  eligible  for  election  to  membership  provided  the 
scholastic  and  character  requirements  of  the  Society  are  met. 

Sigma  Xi. — The  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  is  a  scientific  fraternity  to  which 
members  are  elected  on  the  basis  of  outstanding  scientific  research.     Un- 
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dergraduates  who  show  promise  of  ability  for  research  in  Science  are  elected 
as  associate  members.    The  local  chapter  was  established  in  1938. 

HONORARY  SOCIETIES 

Adelphia. — A  men's  senior  honorary  society,  recognizing  men  stu- 
dents who  have  been  prominent  in  the  extra  curricular  activities  of  the 
campus. 

IsoGON. — ^A  women's  senior  honorary  society.  Its  purpose  is  to  recog- 
nize outstanding  women  students  on  the  campus. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  SORORITIES 
Social  fraternities  on  the  campus  include  Alpha  Epsilon  Pi,  Alpha 
Gamma  Rho,  Alpha  Sigma  Phi,  Kappa  Sigma,  Lamba  Chi  Alpha,  Phi 
Sigma  Kappa,  Q.T.V.,  Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon,  Tau 
Epsilon  Phi,  and  Theta  Chi.  An  inter-fraternity  council,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  these  fraternities,  has  charge  of  rushing  and  all  general 
matters  dealing  with  fraternity  hfe. 

Sororities  include  Chi  Omega,  Kappa  Alpha  Theta,  Kappa  Kappa 
Gamma,  Pi  Beta  Phi,  Sigma  Iota,  and  Sigma  Kappa.  The  Pan-Hellenic 
Council,  made  up  of  representatives  from  these  sororities,  supervises  rush- 
ing and  other  sorority  matters. 

PUBLICATIONS 
Massachusetts  Collegian. — This  is  a  weekly  newspaper  published  by 
undergraduates. 

Collegian  Quarterly. — ^A  literary  supplement  to  the  Collegian. 
Index. — ^The  College  Year  Book  published  by  the  senior  class. 

ACADEMIC  ACTIVITIES 

The  College  Musical  Clubs  include  an  orchestra,  a  band,  and  men's  and 
women's  glee  clubs.  These  make  various  public  appearances  during  the 
year. 

The  Dramatic  Club,  the  Roister  Doisters,  presents  annually  a  revue  and 
a  play.  There  is  a  Debating  Society  which  conducts  both  intramural  and 
intercollegiate  debates.  All  academic  activities  are  supervised  by  the 
Academic  Activities  Board  composed  of  alumni,  faculty,  and  students,  and 
find  recognition  in  award  of  gold  and  silver  medals. 

INTER-COLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 

The  College  is  represented  in  inter-collegiate  athletics  by  teams  in  all 

the  leading  sports,  including   football,   baseball,   track,   hockey,   soccer, 

swimming  and  basketball.     General  policies  governing  athletics  are  di-- 

rected  by  the  Athletic  Board,  composed  of  alumni,  faculty,  and  students. 

PROFESSIONAL  CLUBS 
There  are  several  professional  clubs  established  in  connection  with  the 
various  major  courses  of  study.    These  clubs  stimulate  the  students'  profes- 
sional interest  in  their  chosen  subject-matter  fields  and  afford  opportunity 
for  discussion  of  technical  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 
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THE  SOCIAL  UNION 
The  Social  Union  was  established  in  1907.     All  students  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  in  consideration  of  a  small  part  of  the  Student  Activi- 
ties Fee.     In  the  fall  and  winter  months  the  Union  gives  a  series  of  en- 
tertainments. 

.  HONORS,  PPvIZES,  AWARDS 

SCHOLARSHIP  HONORS 

Dean's  Scholarship  Groups. — At  the  beginning  of  each  semester  a  list 
is  posted  of  those  students  who  during  the  previous  semester  made  a  general 
average  of  80  percent  or  better.  Three  groups  are  recognized:  those  be- 
tween 90  and  100;  those  between  8  5  and  90;  and  those  between  80  and  85. 
Sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  first  two  groups  are  allowed  con- 
siderable freedom  in  the  matter  of  class  attendance. 

Departmental  Honors. — ^A  student  who  has  shown  outstanding 
promise  within  some  department  and  has  maintained  a  general  scholastic 
average  of  80  percent  or  better  is  permitted  to  apply  for  the  privilege  of 
registering  for  departmental  honors.  If  his  application  is  accepted  by  his 
department  and  the  Honors  Committee,  he  is  allowed  to  pursue  a  course 
of  independent  study  within  the  department  of  his  choice  throughout  his 
senior  year.  This  may  include  intensive  reading,  investigation  or 
laboratory  work  in  connection  with  some  problem  that  he  chooses  for  his 
consideration.  The  objective  is  to  create  on  the  part  of  the  student  initia- 
tive, the  power  of  independent  investigation  and  to  develop  in  him  the 
spirit  of  research.  Although  the  student  is  responsible  for  his  under- 
taking he  is  encouraged  to  consult  with  his  department  in  regard  to  his 
work  should  the  need  arise.  At  the  close  of  his  study  the  student  presents 
a  thesis  covering  his  investigation.  In  addition  he  may  be  required  to 
appear  for  an  oral  or  written  examination.  If  by  the  excellence  of  his 
work  he  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  his  department  and  the  Honors 
Committee,  his  name  will  appear  on  the  commencement  program  as  re- 
ceiving honors  in  the  field  of  his  specialization. 

SCHOLASTIC   PRIZES 

Phi  Kappa  Phi  Award  for  Scholarship. — Massachusetts  Chapter  of 
the  Phi  Kappa  Phi,  honorary  scholarship  society,  offers  an  award  of  $50 
for  outstanding  work  in  scholarship.  This  is  given  to  some  member  of 
the  senior  class  at  the  opening  of  college  in  the  fall.  The  award  is  based 
on  the  record  of  the  first  three  years. 

The  Burnham  Prizes. — These  were  made  possible  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  T.  O.  H.  P.  Burnham  of  Boston.  Prizes  of  $15  and  $10 
are  awarded  to  those  students  delivering  the  best  and  second  best  declama- 
tions in  the  Burnham  contest.  The  preliminary  contests  are  open  under 
certain  restrictions  to  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  Flint  Prizes. — The  Flint  Oratorical  Contest  was  established  in 
1881  by  a  gift  of  the  late  Charles  L.  Flint,  a  former  president  of  the 
College.  After  his  death  the  prizes  were  continued  by  college  appropria- 
tion. Prizes  of  $30  and  $15  are  awarded  as  first  and  second  prizes  to  those 
two  students  delivering  the  best  orations  in  this  contest. 
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The  Hills  Botanical  Prize. — This  is  given  through  the  generosity 
of  Henry  F.  and  Leonard  M.  Hills  of  Amherst,  for  the  first  and  second 
best  herbaria.  Competition  is  open  to  members  of  the  senior,  junior  and 
sophomore  classes.     First  prize  $20,  second  prize  $15. 

The  Betty  Steinbugler  Prize  in  English. — This  prize  was  endowed 
by  John  L.  Steinbugler,  New  York  City,  in  honor  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
Steinbugler  Robertson,  a  graduate  of  this  College  in  1929.  It  is  awarded 
to  a  woman  in  the  junior  or  senior  class  who  has  written  the  best  long 
paper  on  a  subject  of  literary  investigation  in  a  course  in  English  during 
the  year. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  Prizes. — 
Three  prizes  of  $25,  $15,  and  $10  to  be  awarded  to  those  senior  students 
who  are  judged  to  have  made  the  best  records  in  the  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal work  in  agriculture  required  in  their  course  of  study,  and  in  the  special 
written  and  oral  examination  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  this  award. 

ATHLETIC  AND  ACADEMIC  PRIZES 
The  Allan  Leon  Pond  Memorial  Medal. — This  medal  is  awarded 
for  general  excellence  in  football  in  memory  of  Allan  Leon  Pond  of  the 
class  of  1920,  who  died  February  26,  1920.  He  was  a  congenial  com- 
panion, a  devoted  lover  of  Alma  Mater,  a  veteran  of  the  Great  War,  a  fine 
all-round  athlete  and  a  true  amateur.  He  would  rather  win  than  lose, 
but  he  would  rather  play  fair  than  win.  He  has  been  characterized  as  a 
typical  student  of  this  College. 

The  Southern  Alumni  Baseball  Cup. — This  cup  is  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  baseball  team  who  contributes  most  to  the  success  and 
reputation  of  the  team,  both  in  respect  to  skill  and  spirit. 

The  Thomas  E.  Minkstein  Memorial  Award. — This  awitrd  is  made 
by  the  Class  of  1931  in  memory  of  their  classmate  who  died  July  16,  1930, 
while  he  was  captain-elect  of  football.  The  award  is  given  to  one  of  the 
outstanding  men  in  the  Junior  Class  who  has  as  nearly  as  possible  attained 
those  standards  of  athletics,  scholarship  and  leadership  set  by  him  whose 
memory  this  award  honors. 

The  George  Henry  Richards  Memorial  Cup. — This  cup  is  awarded 
annually  to  the  member  of  the  basketball  team  who  shows  the  greatest 
improvement  in  leadership,  sportsmanship,  and  individual  and  team  play 
during  the  year.  It  is  in  memory  of  George  Henry  Richards  of  the  Class 
of  1921  who  died  suddenly  while  a  student  at  the  College. 

The  Joseph  Lojko  Memorial  Plaque. — This  plaque  is  presented  to 
a  senior  who  must  be  a  letter  man,  have  a  satisfactory  scholastic  record  and 
show  those  qualities  of  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  which  make  for  leader- 
ship. An  award  in  honor  of  Joseph  Lojko  of  the  class  of  1934,  outstanding 
athlete  who  died  while  a  senior  in  the  College. 

Academics  Conspicuous  Service  Trophy. — This  trophy  is  awarded 
annually  to  that  student  who  has  made  the  most  unique  contribution  to 
the  Academic  Activities  during  the  year. 

Academics  Managers'  Prize. — Fifty  dollars  in  gold  awarded  annually 
to  that  Academics  manager  who  fulfills  his  routine  duties  most  efficiently. 
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MILITARY  HONORS  AND  AWARDS 
Competed  for  yearly  and  presented  during  the  year  or  at  the  Final  Mili- 
tary Review. 

Senior  Class 
Honor  Appointment  as  2d  Lieutenant  Regular  Army. 
Sons   of   American   Revolution   Medals    (2)    for   outstanding   military 
eflficiency  and  leadership. 

Junior  Class 
Rifle  Marksmanship  Medal,  for  high  aggregate  score. 
Qualification  Badges  U.  S.  Army  for  Rifle  Marksmanship. 
Major  P.  J.  McNamara  Trophy,  for  excellence  in  Horsemanship. 

Sophomore  Class 
John  C.  Hall  Trophy  for  outstanding  Military  Efficiency. 

Freshman  Class 
Rifle  Marksmanship  Medal  for  high  aggregate  score. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Associate  Alumni  is  the  general  organization  of  the  Alumni  of 
Massachusetts  State  College.  The  Association  maintains  headquarters  at 
Memorial  Hall  erected  by  Alumni  and  friends  to  honor  those  men  of  the 
College  who  died  in  World  War  I.  It  publishes  a  monthly  bulletin  and, 
periodically,  an  Alumni  Directory.  It  also  sponsors  local  Alumni  Clubs. 
According  to  a  tradition  set  by  the  class  of  1940,  all  seniors  of  each  grad- 
uating class  become  members  of  the  Association  at  graduation. 

The  Associate  Alumni  fosters  the  continued  interest  of  all  former  stu- 
dents in  one  another  and  the  College.  It  also  seeks  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  College  in  every  way  possible.  Lewis  Hall  and  the  Butter- 
field  House  are  self-liquidating  dormitories  built  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Association. 

The  governing  body  of  the  Associate  Alumni  consists  of  its  officers 
and  a  Board  of  16  Directors.  Four  Directors  are  elected  each  year  and 
serve  a  term  of  four  years. 


ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGIATE  COURSES 


Correspondence  concerning  admission  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

Every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  College  should  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  old,  and  must  present  proper  testimonials  of  character,  which,  when- 
ever possible,  should  come  from  the  principal  of  the  school  at  which  the 
applicant  has  prepared  for  college.  Enrollment  of  students  is  hmited. 
Candidates  for  admission  are  advised  to  file  their  applications  by  March  1 
of  the  year  in  which  they  plan  to  enroll.  The  application  must  be  received 
at  the  Registrar's  oflSce  by  June  1  if  the  candidate  is  to  be  considered  on 
the  first  list  of  selections.  Application  blanks  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  Registrar  of  the  College. 

SUBJECT  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  subject  matter  requirements  for  admission  are  the  same  for  all 
majors  leading  to  the  B.S.  and  A.B.  degrees.  They  call  for  the  completion 
of  a  four  year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  and  are  stated  in  terms 
of  units.  A  unit  is  the  equivalent  of  at  least  four  recitations  a  week  for  a 
school  year. 

Fourteen  and  one-half  units  must  ordinarily  be  offered  for  admission 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  outlined  below: 

1.    Prescribed  Units 

Algebra  .         . 1^2 


Plane  Geometry       .         .         .         . 
English   (4  years)    .  .         '. 

Foreign  language  (2  years  of  1  language) 
History  ...... 


2.    Electives 

In  addition  to  the  prescribed  group,  units  to  the  extent  of  six  are  to  be 
selected  from  the  following  subject  matter: 

a)  Mathematics 

b)  Science 

c)  Foreign  Language 

d)  History  and  Social  Studies 

e)  Free  electives  (not  more  than  4  units) 

Free  elective  subjects  are  those  not  Included  In  groups  a-d,  as  for  ex- 
ample; Music,  Art,  Drawing,  Typewriting,  Aeronautics,  Agriculture,  and 
so  on.  Units  to  the  limit  of  four  may  be  oflfered  as  free  electives  provided 
they  are  counted  toward  the  credit  requirements  for  high  school  gradu- 
ation.    Such  units  must  be  offered  on  certificate  since  no  entrance  ex- 
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aminations  are  given  in  them.  The  College  allows  these  free  electives  in 
order  that  the  student  who  wishes  may  have  some  opportunity  to  elect 
among  other  high  school  offerings  while  at  the  same  time  covering  the 
fundamental  requirements  for  college  work. 

In  high  schools  organizing  agricultural  club  work  under  the  supervision 
and  rules  of  the  Junior  Extension  Service  of  the  College,  one  credit  is 
granted  for  each  full  year  of  work  approved  by  the  State  Leader. 

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION 

PlaJi  A. — The  above  subject  matter  requirements  may  be  offered  on 
certificate.  The  Massachusetts  State  College  is  a  member  of  the  New 
England  College  Admissions  Board.  Certification  from  secondary  schools 
on  this  Board  will  be  acceptable  as  well  as  that  from  schools  listed  as 
Class  "A"  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Education  but  not 
included  on  the  member  list  of  the  Board.  High  school  principals  establish 
their  own  certificate  grade  and  indicate  the  certification  on  a  form  fur- 
nished by  the  College. 

In  some  cases  students  will  not  be  fully  certified  for  admission.  In 
such  instances,  the  Admissions  Committee  will  give  a  candidate  the  choice 
of  taking  certain  entrance  examinations  offered  by  the  College  or  the 
College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  and  Achievement  Tests  as  described 
under  Plan  B.  Applicants  are  advised  to  file  their  applications  before 
March  1,  therefore,  in  order  that  they  may  know  well  in  advance  what 
further  must  be  done  to  qualify  for  enrollment. 

Certification  from  a  school  outside  New  England  will  be  acceptable 
if  the  school  has  the  certificate  privilege  with  the  leading  colleges  in  its 
area.  The  credentials  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  are  accepted  provided  grades  are  satisfactory. 

Superior  graduates  of  Vocational  Schools  of  Agriculture  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Vocational  Agricultural  Departments  in  Massachusetts  High 
Schools  may  be  accepted  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Vocational  Agri- 
culture provided: 

a)  They  are  unqualifiedly  recommended  by  the  Vocational  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Education  as  bona  fide  Vocational  Graduates  with 
superior  ranks;  and 

b)  Tliat  they  can  present  at  least  15  units  of  certified  entrance,  ap- 
proved as  to  quality  and  quantity  by  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Education. 

Plan  B. — By  this  plan  a  student's  qualifications  will  be  based  upon  his 
school  record  and  the  results  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  three 
Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Candi- 
dates will  ordinarily  take  these  examinations  either  in  April  or  June  of 
their  senior  year.  Application  blanks  and  a  bulletin  of  general  information 
may  be  secured  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box 
592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Massachusetts  State  College  realizes  that  though  almost  all  students  will 
qualify  under  either  Plan  A  or  B,  there  will  be  a  few  promising  candidates 
who  for  one  reason  or  another  are  unable  to  meet  fully  the  subject  re- 
quirements for  enrollment.    Such  applicants  are  requested  to  present  their 
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individual  problems  to  the  Registrar  in  order  that  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee may  outline  for  them  what  must  be  done  to  qualify  for  enrollment. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

A  limited  number  of  students  from  approved  colleges  may  be  admitted 
on  transfer  to  advance  standing.  Since  applicants  for  such  admission 
usually  exceed  the  number  that  can  be  accepted,  they  are  placed  on  a 
competitive  basis.  Acceptance  will  thus  depend  upon  recommendations 
and  quality  of  record. 

A  student  applying  for  transfer  should  first  of  all  be  able  to  meet  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  Massachusetts  State  College.  He  should 
also  submit  the  following: 

a)  A  letter  outlining  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  transfer  and  describing 
briefly  the  type  of  major  work  he  will  follow  if  accepted  for  admission, 

b)  An  official  transcript  of  his  entrance  credits  and  college  record  to  be 
sent  by  the  Registrar  of  the  College  he  is  attending.  This  should  be  for- 
warded as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  semester  preceding  the 
one  for  which  he  will  transfer. 

At  the  time  he  is  notified  that  he  can  be  accepted  for  admission  the 
student  will  be  given  a  tentative  statement  of  the  amount  of  transfer 
credit  he  will  receive.  This  credit  will  be  finally  determined,  however, 
after  he  has  spent  a  year  at  the  College  and  his  scholarship  has  been 
thoroughly  tested. 

At  least  one  consecutive  year  of  work  in  residence  is  required  of  any 
transfer  student  desiring  to  be  recommended  for  the  Bachelor's  degree. 
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EXAMINATION  SCHEDULE 

Entrance  examinations  for  admission  to  Massachusetts  State  College  will 
be  held  at  the  following  centers: — 

In  June      .         .  Amherst,  Stockbridge  Hall,  room  114. 

.    Cambridge,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Massachusetts  Ave.  entrance. 

In  September      .  Amherst,  Stockbridge  Hall,  room  114. 

Please  note  that  September  exatninations  are  held  in  Amherst  only. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  JUNE  13—15,  1946 

First  Day 
9:00  A.M.     Algebra. 
11:00  A.M.     Chemistry. 
2:00  P.M.     History    (Ancient,   European,   English,   United   States   and 
Civics) . 

Second  Day 
9:00  A.M.     English. 
2:00  P.M.     Mental  Test. 
3:30  P.M.     Physics. 

Third  Day 
9:00  A.M.     French,  German,  Spanish,  required  and  elective. 
1:30  P.M.     Biology,    Latin,    Solid    Geometry,     Plane    Geometry    and 
Trigonometry. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 
SEPTEMBER  4—6,  1946 

First  Day 
9:00  A.M.     Algebra. 
11:00  A.M.     Chemistry. 
2:00     P.    M.     History     (Ancient,    European,    English,    United    States 
and  Civics). 

Second  Day  . 

9:00   A.M.     Enghsh. 
2:00  P.M.     Mental  Test. 
3:30  P.M.     Physics. 

Third  Day 

9:00  A.M.     French,  German,  Spanish,  required  and  elective. 
1:30  P.M.     Biology,   Latin,   Solid   Geometry,   Trigonometry   and  Plane 
Geometry. 


SCHOOLS  AND  DIVISIONS  OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Resident  instruction  is  organized  on  a  school  and  divisional  basis.  This 
section  o£  the  catalogue  presents  the  opportunities  for  study  in  these  and 
describes  the  curricula  available  in  each.  Brief  descriptions  are  given  of 
the  major  work  offered  in  the  several  departments  and  the  special  curricula 
which  cut  across  departmental  lines.  The  adviser  in  charge  of  each  major 
is  indicated.  This  adviser  will  aid  the  student  in  planning  his  program 
of  studies  and  give  him  more  complete  information  in  regard  to  the  quali- 
fications for  and  opportunities  in  his  particular  field.  For  a  description 
of  specific  courses  refer  to  the  Directory  of  Courses. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

At  the  beginning  of  his  freshman  year  each  student  selects  a  school  or 
division  in  which  he  will  carry  his  major  work.  One  of  the  fundamental 
objectives  of  all  programs,  however,  regardless  of  School,  is  a  general 
cultural  education  which  should  be  the  mark  of  every  college  graduate. 
With  this  end  in  view  all  candidates  for  the  B.S.  or  A.B.  degree  must  take 
certain  required  courses.  Except  for  the  History,  these  must  be  satisfied 
in. the  first  two  years.  Included  are  English  1,  2,  2S,  26,  29,  and  30; 
Economics  25;  Psychology  26;  and  twelve  semester  hours  of  Science.  In 
addition  at  least  three  hours  of  History  must  be  elected  from  one  of  the 
following:  History  5,  6,  25,  29,  59,  or  60. 

The  requirements  in  Physical  Education  must  also  be  satisfied.  All 
physically  fit  men  students  must  take  Military  1,  2,  25,  and  26. 

Since  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  largely  directed  toward  a  broad, 
general  education  as  a  foundation  for  the  more  specialized  training  of 
juniors  and  seniors,  it  follows  that  the  program  of  studies  for  all  schools 
is  fairly  uniform  up  to  the  junior  year.  Because  of  this  students  can 
readily  change  from  one  curriculum  to  another  or  even  from  one  school 
to  another  as  both  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  60  junior-senior  credits 
in  addition  to  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  required  and  elective  work 
of  the  first  two  years.  Except  upon  special  permission  from  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee  no  junior  or  senior  shall  enroll  for  more  than  17  or  less 
than  14  credits  each  semester. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  each  student  shall  complete  not  less 
than  15  and  not  more  than  30  credits  in  junior-senior  courses  in  the  de- 
partment in  which  he  Is  specializing. 
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SCHOOL  OF  AGRICULTURE 

V.  A.  Rice,  Dean 

"Without  food,  nothing  else  matters."  Perhaps  partly  for  this  reason 
at  least,  Agriculture  is  America's  largest  single  industry.  Not  only  is  it 
large,  but  it  is  also  extremely  varied. 

Over  six  million  individual  farms  are  now  operated  in  the  United 
States  and  many  more  will  be  needed  for  an  "economy  of  abundance"  in 
which  all  our  citizens  are  to  have,  among  other  things,  an  adequate  diet. 

About  one-quarter  of  a  million  scientists  are  now  serving  in  Agriculture 
and  its  related  fields,  and  more  are  needed  if  we  are  to  increase  our  crop 
and  animal  production;  conserve  and  improve  our  soil;  control  or  eliminate 
plant  and  animal  pests;  improve  the  eflSciency  of  our  processing,  storage, 
and  distributing  services;  discover  and  apply  new  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing principles  to  agricultural  production  and  distribution,  and  new  social 
and  humanistic  principles  to  rural  living. 

About  eight  million  people  make  their  living  by  providing  necessary 
supplies  to  farmers  and  by  moving  our  huge  agricultural  production  to  the 
consumer's  table.  Their  tasks  vary  from  supplying  money,  feeds,  fer- 
tilizers, and  a  host  of  other  necessities  to  farmers,  to  processing,  storing  and 
distributing  the  raw  materials  of  farm  production. 

Agriculturally  trained  students  find  outlets  for  their  training,  ambition, 
and  energies  in  the  three  principal  fields  suggested  above,  namely:  (1) 
actual  farm  production  either  as  farm  owners  or  managers;  (2)  some 
scientific  phase  such  as  research  on  either  a  state,  federal,  or  commercial 
basis;  teaching  at  the  secondary,  collegiate,  or  extension  level;  or  ad- 
ministration of  state  or  federal  production,  conservation  or  financial 
programs;  (3)  the  commercial  phases  of  supplying  farm  machinery,  elec- 
tric power  and  equipment,  seeds,  feeds,  fertilizers,  insecticides,  etc.,  or 
in  processing,  storing  and  marketing  agricultural  products  of  all  sorts 
through  either  private  or  cooperative  channels. 

The  work  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  planned  to  provide  a  sound 
superstructure  of  applied  science  and  technology  reared  on  a  firm  and 
broad  foundation  of  pure  science  and  social  and  humanistic  studies.  Upon 
graduation  the  student  will  have  devoted  about  one-quarter  of  his  time 
to  pure  science,  one-quarter  to  social  and  humanistic  studies,  and  one-half 
to  applied  science  and  technology  in  the  various  fields  of  Agriculture. 

All  students  in  the  School  must  successfully  complete  one  summer 
of  placement  training  on  a  farm,  in  a  dairy  plant  or  in  some  business  allied 
to  Agriculture  as  stipulated  by  their  major  adviser.  It  is  recommended 
that  this  graduation  requirement  be  met  during  the  summer  immediately 
following  the  Sophomore  year  of  College  residence. 

During  the  spring  of  the  Senior  year,  they  must  also  pass  a  compre- 
hensive written  examination  set  by  the  Department  in  which  they  are 
majoring;  a  comprehensive  oral  examination  covering  the  whole  field 
of  Agriculture  administered  by  a  visiting  board  .of  Agricultural  leaders; 
and  must  present  an  oral  paper  on  some  personally  chosen  topic  before  an- 
other visiting  board  of  Agricultural  leaders. 

In  order  to  prevent  too  narrow  undergraduate  specialization,  no  stu- 
dent will  be  allowed  to  offer  for  credit  more  than  16  junior-senior  semester 
courses  from   the   Schools   of   Agriculture   and   Horticulture.      In   other 
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words,  one  or  two  courses  in  Science  or  Liberal  Arts  must  be  carried  during 
each  semester  of  the  junior  and  senior  years. 


CURRICULA  IN  AGRICULTURE 

The  School  of  Agriculture  comprises  the  following  Departments: 
Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management;  Agronomy;  Animal  Hus- 
bandry; Dairy  Industry;  Poultry  Husbandry;  and  Veterinary  Science. 
Students  may  major  in  any  one  of  these  Departments  (except  Veterinary 
Science)  during  the  junior  and  senior  years,  or  may  take  the  curriculum 
in  General  Agriculture.  The  engineering  phases  of  Agricultural  produc- 
tion and  processing  are  handled  in  the  Division  of  Engineering. 

UNIFORM  FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

All  students  majoring  in  Agriculture  will  take  the  following  uniform 
curriculum  during  the  first  two  years: 


ht  Semester 

English   1,  Composition 

^Mathematics    1,   Algebra 

Chemistry   1,  General 

Botany   1,  General 

Agricultural   1,  Survey 

Military   1    (men) 

Physical    Education    3     (men) 

Physical  Education  1,  7   (women) 


Freshman 

Year 

Credits 

2nd  Semester 

Credits 

English  2,  Composition 
Mathematics  2,  Trigonometry 
Chemistry    2,    General 
Zoology   1,  General 
Agronomy    2,    Soils 
Military   2,    (men) 

2 

Physical  Education  4    (men) 
Physical   Education    8    (women) 


Credits 

2nd  Sequester 

Credits 

2 

English  26,  Survey  of  Lit. 

2 

1 

Speech   30 

1 

3 

Psychology  26,  General 

3 

^A  Science 

3 

3 

^Animal  Husbandry  26  and 

or 

3 

3 

Agricultural  Economics  26 

5 

2 

Military  26    (men) 

2 

2 

Physical  Education  28    (women) 

2 

Sophomore  Year 
1st  Semester 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit. 
Speech  29 

Economics   25,   Elements 
^A   Science 

^Dairy  Industry  25  and  or 
Poultry  Husbandry  2  5 
Military  2  5    (men) 
Physical  Education  27    (women) 

^  Students   who   are   prepared   and   wish    to    take   Calculus    as   sophomores    should 
Mathematics  3   and  4. 

^  To   be   selected   from   the   following: 
lit  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester 

Bacteriology  31,  31A  4  Physiology  32 

Botany   2  5  3  Botany  26 

Chemistry  2  5  3  Chemistry  26 

Chemistry  31  3  Chemistry  32 

Geology  27  3  Geology    28 

Mathematics    29  3  Mathematics    30 

Physics   25  4  Physics   26 

Zoology  25  3  Entomology    26 


elect 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
3 

^  Both  Dairy  Industry  and  Poultry  Husbandry  or  only  one  may  be  elected  in  the  first 
semester;  Animal  Husbandry  and  Agricultural  Economics  in  the  second.  If  only  one 
is  elected  each  semester,  an  additional  Science  should  be  selected  from  the  above  group. 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA 
IN  AGRICULTURE 

At  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student  selects  one  of  the  follow- 
ing curricula  as  his  major  for  the  last  two  years. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  FARM  MANAGMENT 
A.  H.  LiNDSEY,  Adviser 

The  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management 
Major  is  to  train  students  for  positions  in  those  private  and  government 
institutions  servicing  the  agricultural  industry  and  to  assist  in  the  training 
of  farm  managers. 

The  Department  maintains  an  inventory  of  current  price  information 
and  agricultural  production  reports  from  which  price  study  and  analysis 
may  be  made.  Statistical  machines  are  also  available  for  computation 
and  analysis.  The  laboratories  of  the  Department  must  be  found  in  busi- 
ness institutions  and  on  farms  in  Massachusetts  with  which  contact  is 
maintained. 

Two  curricula  are  available. 


AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


1st  Semester 

Ag.  Ec.  5  5,  Mark'g  Farm  Prod. 
Ag.  Ec.  57,  Agri.  Credit 
Agricultural  Electives 
General  Electives 


1st  Semester 
Agri.  Ec.  71,  Theory 
Agri.  Ec.  79,  El.  Statis. 
Agricultural  Electives 
General  Electives 


Junior  Year 

Credits             2nd  Semester  Credits 

3              Ag.  Ec.  56,  Coop,  in  Agri.  3 

3              Agricultural  Electives  6 

6              General   Electives  6 
3 


Senior  Year 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
6 


2nd  Semester  Credits 

Agri.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Mgt.  4 

Agricultural  Electives  3 

General  Electives  9 


All  Agricultural  Economics  majors  must  take  the  courses  listed  above. 
Specialization  may  be  in  one  of  the  three  following  fields:  (1)  Animal 
Products,  (2)  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  (3)  Feeds  and  Fertilizers. 

The  following  courses  must  be  completed  for  each  of  these  specialized 
£elds: 


Animal  Products 
An.   Husb.    53 
An.  Husb.  73 
Dairy  52 
Dairy  77 
Dairy  78 
Poultry  75 


Fruits   and   Vegetables 
Pomology   53 
Pomology  77 
Olericulture  74 
Olericulture  78 
Food  Technology   51 
Food  Technology   52 

FARM   MANAGEMENT 
Junior  Year 


Teeds  and  Fertilizer 
Agronomy  5 1 
Agronomy  52 
Agronomy  78 
An.  Husb.  51 
An.  Husb.  78 
Poultry    51 


1st  Semester  Credits 

Agri.  Ec.   5  5,  Mktg.  Farm  Prod.              3 

Agri.  Ec.  57,  Agri.  Cr.  3 

An.  Husb.  51,  Nutrition  3 

Electives  6 


2nd  Semester 

Agri.   Ec.   56,  Coop.  Agri. 

Agronomy  52,  Soil  Util. 

Agri.  Ec.  78,  Land  Econ. 

Economics  58,  Bus.  Law 

Electives 


Credit. 
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1st  Semester 

Agri.  Ec.  71,  Theory 

Agronomy    51,   Field   Crops 

Forestry  5  J,  Mgt.  Woodlands 

Electives 


Senior  Year 
Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

3  Agri.   Ec.   76,  Farm  Mgt.  4 

3  An.  Husb.  78,  Dairy  Cattle  Prod.  4 

3  Poultry  78,  Management  2 

6  Electives  6 


AGRONOMY 
W.  S.  EisENMENGER,  Adviser 

The  Department  of  Agronomy  is  equipped  with  modern  soils,  crops  and 
chemical  laboratories,  greenhouses,  and  utilizes  parts  of  the  College  Farm 
for  fertilizer  and  plant  growth  experimentation,  and  for  demonstration 
of  soil  utilization  and  conservation. 

The  courses  are  designed  to  give  instruction  concerning  the  basic 
knowledge  of  the  soil  and  its  management,  fertilizers,  and  their  uses  as 
related  to  the  principal  products  of  the  field.  Adequate  instruction  given 
prepares  students  for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  general  farming  and 
commercial  services  where  scientific  thought  is  emphasized. 


Junior  Year 


1st  Semester 

Agron.   51,  Field  Crops 

Chem.  61,  Quan.  Analysis 

Plant  Breed'g  51,  Genetics 

Electives 


Credits 
3 
4 
3 
6 


2nd  Semester 

Agron.    52,   Soil  Utilization 

Chem.   62,  Quan.  Analysis 

Electives 


Senior  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits  2nd  Semester 

Agron.  57,  Bio-Phys.  of  Soil  and  Plant       3  Agron.  78,  Fertilizers 

Chem.   51,  Organic  4  Chem.    52,  Organic 

Electives  9  Electives 


Credits 
3 
4 
9 


Credits 
3 
4 
9 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 
V.  A.  VacE,' Adviser 

In  the  College  barns  are  maintained  Percheron  horses;  Ayrshire,  Guern- 
sey, Hereford,  Jersey,  Holstein  and  Milking  Shorthorn  cattle;  Shropshire 
and  Southdown  sheep;  and  Chester  White  swine.  The  College  Farm  is 
operated  as  a  livestock  farm  producing  all  its  necessary  roughage  in  the 
form  of  pastures,  hay  and  silage  and  a  portion  of  its  required  grain. 

The  broad  purpose  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  major  is  that  of  providing 
the  basic  training  for  specialists  in  Animal  Husbandry.  Upon  graduation, 
opportunities  are  available  in  the  practical,  scientific  or  commercial  fields 
of  Animal  Husbandry;  i.e.,  livestock  farming,  research,  teaching,  adminis- 
tration, or  in  the  business  phases  of  the  livestock  industry. 


1st  Semester  Cn 

An.  Husb.  51,  Nutrition  of  Farm  An, 

An.  Husb.  53,  El.  Meat  Packing 

Agron.   51,  Field  Crops 

Vet.  Sci.  75,  Comp.  Vet.  Anatomy 

Electives 


Junior 

Year 

idits 

2nd  Semester                                      Credits 

An.  Husb.  56,  Horse  and  Fat  Stock 

Prod.                                                       4 

Agron.  78,  Fertilizers                                  3 

Vet.  Sci.  76,  Gen.  Vet.  Pathology              3 

Electives                                                             6 
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Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                                        Credits  2nd  Semester  Credits 

An.  Husb.  75,  An.  Breeding                       4  An.  Husb.  78,  Dairy  Cattle  Production    4 

An.  Husb.  81,  Seminar                               1  An.  Husb.   82,  Seminar  1 

Agri.  Ec.  5  5,  Mktg.  Farm  Products           3  Agri.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Mgt.  4 

Electives                                                          9  Electives  9 


DAIRY  INDUSTRY 
J,  H.  Frandsen,  Adviser 

Courses  in  Dairy  Industry  aim  to  teach  the  students  sound,  modern 
methods  of  milk  handUng  and  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  as  well 
as  the  practical  application  of  Chemistry,  Bacteriology,  and  Economics 
to  the  many  phases  of  dairy  work. 

The  Department  of  Dairy  Industry  is  housed  in  Flint  Laboratory,  a 
building  fully  equipped  with  modern  machinery  for  handling,  marketing, 
and  testing  milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  ice  cream. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunities  offered  the  Dairy  Industry  graduate  as 
manager  of  a  milk  or  ice  cream  plant,  he  is  also  prepared  for  college  or 
high  school  teaching;  for  service  in  the  fields  of  extension,  research  and 
investigation;  and  for  various  phases  of  sanitation  and  public  health  work 
with  town,  city,  state  or  federal  departments. 


Credits 
1 
4 
4 
3 
6 


Credits 
2 
4 
1 
3 
6 


POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 
F.  P.  Jeffrey,  Adviser 

The  Department  gives  instruction  in  the  science,  art  and  practices  of 
poultry  keeping,  not  only  to  students  specializing  in  this  Department,  but 
also  to  those  in  other  departments  who  desire  supporting  work  in  Poultry 
Husbandry.  The  major  courses  prepare  men  for  the  successful  operation 
of  commercial  poultry  and  breeding  farms  and  hatcheries  either  as  owners 
or  managers;  for  high  school,  college  and  federal  work  in  teaching,  exten- 
sion and  research;  and  as  service  men,  specialists  and  managers  in  industrial 
fields  allied  to  the  Poultry  industry. 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  several  other  breeds  are 
maintained  on  a  commercial  basis  at  the  Poultry  Plant.  There  are  modern 
buildings  in  which   ventilation,  breeding,  feeding,  incubation,  brooding. 


Junior 

Year 

1st  Semester 

Dairy  Ind.  77,  Butter  and  Cheese 

Chem.   51,  Organic 

Bact.  61,  Public  Health 

Electives 

Credits 
4 
4 
3 
6 

2nd   Semester 

Dairy  Ind.   50,  Judging 

Dairy  Ind.    52,  Mkt.  Milk 

Chem.   52,  Organic 

Bact.  52,  Advanced 

Electives 

Senior 

Year 

1st  Semester 

Dairy  Ind.  75,  Chemistry 

Dairy  Ind.  79,  Seminar 

Bact.   81,  Applied 

Electives 

Credits 
3 

1 

3. 
9 

2nd  Semester 

Engineering   80,  Dairy  Mech 

Dairy  Ind.  78,  Ice  Cream 

Dairy  Ind.  80,  Seminar 

Bact.   82,  Applied 

Electives 
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marketing  and  managerial  experimental  projects  are  taking  place,  with 
up-to-date  equipment. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                                        Credits              2d  Semester  Credits 

Poultry  Husb.  51,  Nutrition                     3              Poultry  Husb.  52,  Incubation  and 

Poultry  Husb.  53,  Judging                        3                       Brooding  3 

Electives                                                             9              Poultry  Husb.  54,  Housing  and  Sant.     2 

Physiology  32  3 

Electives  9 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                                        Credits              2d  Semester  Credits 

Poultry  Husb.  75,  Market'g                       2               Poultry   Husb.   78,   Farm   Org.  2 

Poultry  Husb.  77,  Breeding                       3              Poultry  Husb.  82,  Problems  2,  3,  4 

Poultry  Husb.  81,  Problems           2,  3,  4              Vet.  Sci.   8  8,  Avian  Path.  3 

Electives                                                         6-9              Electives  6-9 


CURRICULUM  IN  GENERAL  AGRICULTURE 

V.  A.  Rice,  Adviser 

If,  instead  of  majoring  in  any  single  Department,  a  student  wishes  to 
spread  his  major  over  the  whole  field  of  Agriculture,  he  may  elect  the 
following  curriculum  in  General  Agriculture: 


1st  Semester  Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

An.  Husb.   51,  Nutrition  of  Farm  Dairy  Ind.  52,  Market  Milk  4 

Animals  3  Agron.  78,  Fertilizers  3 

Agron.   51,  Field  Crops  3  Olericulture   78,   Commercial  3 

Pomology  5  3,  General  3  Electives  6 
Electives 


Junior 

Year 

Credits 

I 

3 
3 
3 
6 

2d  Semester 

Dairy  Ind.  52,  Market  Milk 

Agron.  78,  Fertilizers 

Olericulture   78,   Commercial 

Electives 

Senior 

Year 

Credits 
3 
3 

3 
6 

2d  Semester 

Agri.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Or.  and  Mg.t. 

An.  Husb.  78,  Dairy  Cattle  Prod. 

Poultry  Husb.   78,  Farm  Org. 

Electives 

1st  Semester  Credits  2d  Semester                                         Credits 

Agri.  Ec.  5  5,  Mktg.  Farm  Prod.  3  Agri.  Ec.  76,  Farm  Or.  and  Mg.t.             4 

Vet.  Sci.   51  3  An.  Husb.  78,  Dairy  Cattle  Prod.              4 

Forestry  5  5,  Mgt.  of  Woodlands  3  Poultry  Husb.   78,  Farm  Org.                   2 

Electives  6  Electives                                                             6 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 
Though  major  work  in  Veterinary  Science  is  not  available,   the  De- 
partment does  offer  supporting  courses  to  assist  students  who  expect  to 
enter  the  various  fields  of  Agriculture,  Public  Health,  teaching  and  labora- 
tory work  in  the  biological  sciences  or  Veterinary  Medicine. 


DIVISION  OF  ENGINEERING 

C.  I.  GuNNESs,  Head 

Work  in  Engineering  is  organized  on  a  divisional  basis. 

An  industrial  state  such  as  Massachusetts  offers  great  opportunities  for 
men  and  women  trained  in  engineering.  In  order  to  apply  recent  develop- 
ments in  technology  to  New  England  industries  there  is  need  for  increased 
numbers  of  trained  personnel  in  these  industries.    The  courses  in  engineer- 
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ing  are  planned  to  meet  the  demand  for  this  training.  Two  curricula 
are  offered  at  present;  one  in  Agricultural  Engineering  for  those  interested 
in  agricultural  applications;  another  in  General  Engineering  for  those 
wishing  to  prepare  for  employment  in  industry.  The  program  for  the 
first  two  yea^s  is  common  to  both. 


Freshman  Year 


1st  Semester 

English    1,  Composition 

Mathematics  3,  Algebra  and  Trigo 

nometry 
Chemistry  1,  General 
Engineering  1,  Drawing 
Military   1    (men) 
Physical  Education  3   (men) 
Physical  Education  1,  7    (women) 


Credits 
3 


2d  Semester  Credit. 

English   2,  Composition 

Mathematics   4,   Analytic   Geometry 

Chemistry   2,  General 

Engineering  2,  Descriptive  Geometry 

Military  2    (men) 

Physical   Education  4    (men) 

Physical  Education  8   (women) 


Elect   one   of   the   following 


History  5 

3 

History  6 

3 

Orientation  1 

3 

German   2,   6,  or   8   or 

German  1,  5,  or  7  or 

French   2,   6,  or   8  or 

French  1,  J,  or  7  or 

Spanish  26 

3 

Spanish  25 

3 

Sophomore  Year 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

English  2 J,  Survey  of  Lit. 

2 

English  26,  Survey  of  Lit. 

2 

Speech  29 

1 

Speech  3  0 

1 

^Economics  25 

3 

Psychology  26 

3 

Mathematics  29,  Calculus 

3 

Mathematics  30,  Calculus 

3 

Physics  25 

4 

Physics  26 

4 

Engineering  21 

3 

Engineering  26 

3 

Military  25    (men) 

2 

Military   26    (men) 

2 

Physical  Education  27   (women) 

2 

Physical  Education  28    (women) 

2 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA 

Majors  in  Engineering  will  select  one  of  the  following  curricula. 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
C.  I.  GuNNESs,  Adviser 

Students  majoring  in  agricultural  engineering  are  fitted  for  a  variety 
of  vocations  along  engineering  lines.  There  are  opportunities  as  teachers 
of  farm  mechanics  in  agricultural  high  schools  as  well  as  specialists  in 
state  and  federal  research  and  extension  projects.  The  farm  equipment 
business  requires  a  large  number  of  agricultural  engineers  for  the  design, 
manufacture  and  sale  of  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  farm.  There 
are  openings  with  electric  utilities  in  promoting  the  use  of  electricity  in 
agriculture.  The  course  is  of  value  to  men  who  retail  farm  machinery 
and  building  supplies  or  who  sell  and  service  automotive  equipment.     The 

^  Those  who  take  Economics  in  the  first  semester  will  take  Psychology  in  the  second 
and  vice  versa. 
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instruction  in  building  design  and  carpentry  prepares  a  man  for  entering 
the  contracting  field,  if  his  inclinations  lead  him  in  that  direction. 


Junior 

Year 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

Engineering  53 
Engineering   61 
Agriculture   1 
Poultry  25 
Electives 

3 
2 
3 
3 
4-6 

Senior 

Engineering   54 
Engineering   56 
Agricultural   Engineering   80 
Agronomy  2 
Electives 

Year 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4-f 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

Agricultural  Engineering 
Agricultural  Engineering 
Agronomy  51 

83 
85 

3 
3 
3 

Agricultural  Engineering  72 
Agricultural  Engineering  74 
Electives 

2 

3 

10 

Electives 

6 

GENERAL  ENGINEERING 
C.  I.  GuNNESS,  Adviser 
The  courses  in  general  engineering  are  designed  to  provide  fundamental 
training  for  the  several  fields  of  technology  with  the  expectation  that  pro- 
ficiency in  a  specific  field  is  to  be  acquired  in  graduate  work  in  some  recog- 
nized engineering  school  or  in  industry.  The  Department  of  Engineering 
at  the  College  is  not  yet  a  recognized  engineering  school.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  completion  of  these  courses  by  a  student  does  not 
prepare  him  to  take  Federal  civil  service  examinations  of  a  professional 
grade  where  such  examinations  require  graduation  from  an  accredited  en- 
gineering curriculum.  Students  specializing  in  other  departments  of  the 
College  should  find  some  of  these  courses  useful  in  the  accomplishment 
of  their  objectives. 

Junior  Year 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4-6 


Credits 

3 

1 

11-13 


Isi  Semester 
Engineering  53 
Engineering  61 
Engineering  63 
Engineering  57 
Electives 

Credits 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

2d  Semester 
Engineering   54 
Engineering   56 
Engineering  64 
Engineering   58 
Electives 

Senior 

Year 

1st  Semester 
Engineering  75 
Engineering  77 
Engineering  83 
Engineering  81 
Electives 

Credits 
3 
3 
3 

i 
3 

2d  Semester 
Engineering  66 
Engineering  92 
Electives 

SCHOOL  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

Edna  L.  Skinner,  Dean 

The  field  of  home  economics  is  concerned  with  problems  of  home,  family 
life,  personal  living,  and  professional  training.  Therefore,  students  need  a 
fundamental  background  in  the  physical,  biological,  and  social  sciences 
and  liberal  arts.    As  a  future  homemaker,  and  also  to  be  prepared  to  enter 
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one  of  the  many  fields  open  to  young  women  with  this  type  of  education, 
a  student  needs  a  well-rounded  personality,  cultivated  tastes,  and  trained 
judgment  to  enable  her  to  meet  the  complex  problems  of  modern  living 
with  its  social  and  civic  relationships. 

Sophomore  students  are  expected  to  select  the  field  of  interest  in  home 
economics  in  which  they  wish  to  specialize.  The  curricula  available  are 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  ( 1 )  those  who  are  interested  in  education 
for  homemaking  as  an  integral  part  of  the  general  education  of  women; 
(2)  those  who  are  interested  in  professional  or  vocational  work  in  which 
an  understanding  of  home  economics  is  fundamental;  (3)  those  who  are 
interested  in  graduate  study.  Other  departments  oflfer  courses  planned 
especially  for  students  in  home  economics  as  follows:  Household  Equip- 
ment, House  Planning  and  Construction  in  the  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing; General  Design  in  the  Department  of  Landscape  Architecture;  Food 
Preservation  in  the  Department  of  Food  Technology;  and  Amateur  Flori- 
culture in  the  Department  of  Floriculture. 

Below  are  indicated  major  fields  of  study  which  are  available.  In  con- 
sultation with  her  major  adviser  each  student  will  choose  courses  which 
are  directly  related  to  her  objective. 


CURRICULUM  IN  FAMILY  RELATIONSHIPS  AND  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 
Students  interested  in  various  phases  of  child  development,  nursery 
school  work,  and  social  service  work  should  choose  this  curriculum.  The 
College  is  affiliated  with  the  Merrill-Palmer  school  in  Detroit.  An  out- 
standing student  may  be  selected  each  year  to  study  there  for  one  semester 
of  the  senior  year. 


CURRICULUM  IN  FOODS,  NUTRITION  AND  INSTITUTION 
MANAGEMENT 

Students  may  be  prepared  for  positions  as  Nutritionists,  Commercial 
Dietitian,  Army  Dietitian,  Commercial  Demonstrator,  Home  Service  Spe- 
cialist, and  Hospital  Dietitian.  Those  preparing  for  the  work  of  a  hospital 
dietitian  should  check  with  their  major  adviser  to  be  certain  that  they  are 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  American  Dietetic  Association.  Among 
their  junior-senior  electives,  they  should  include  Physiological  Chemistry 
(Chem.  7^),  Accounting  (Economics  81),  Home  Economics  80,  Diet 
Therapy  (Home  Economics  89),  and  Methods  of  Teaching  (Home  Eco- 
nomics 81).  Students  may  be  equipped  for  a  post-graduate  internship  in 
an  approved  hospital. 


CURRICULUM  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  TEACHING 

Students  planning  to  teach  may  anticipate  positions  in  junior  or  senior 
high  schools,  or  in  the  Extension  Service  as  home  demonstration  agents  or 
4-H  Club  leaders.  Certain  courses  in  Education  should  be  included.  In 
the  choice  of  electives  it  is  well  to  remember  that  beginning  teachers  may 
be  expected  to  teach  at  least  one  subject  other  than  home  economics. 
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CURRICULUM  IN  TEXTILES,  CLOTHING  AND  RELATED  ART 
This  curriculum  is  of  interest  to  students  who  may  wish  to  use  clothing 
and  related  art  in  a  general  and  aesthetic  sense  for  their  personal  and 
family  development  and  to  students  with  ability  and  professional  interest 
in  the  artistic  and  technical  aspects  of  textiles,  clothing,  and  related  art. 

UNIFORM  FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE  YEARS 
All  students  in  Home  Economics,  regardless  of  curriculum,  will  take 
the  following  uniform  program  of  studies  during  the  first  two  years. 

Freshman  Year. 

hi  Semester  Credit*  2d  Semester  Credits 

English  1,  Composition  3  English    2,   Composition  3 

Chemistry    1,   General        .  3  Chemistry  2,   General  3 

^Math   1  or  Language  3  Math  2  or  Language  3 

Orientation   1  3  History  6,  European  3 

Home  Economics   1,  Introduction  3  Home  Economics   2,  Clothing  Selec- 

Physical  Education  1,  7  3                        tion  and  Design  3 

Physical  Education    8  2 

Sophomore  Year 
1st  Semester  Credits 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit. 
Speech  29 
"Psychology  16 
Chemistry  31,  Organic 
Home  Economics  31,  Applied  Art 
^Elective 
Physical    Education    27 


SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE 

R.  A.  Van  Meter,  Dean 

The  School  of  Horticulture  offers  instruction  in  the  growing  and 
marketing  of  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ornamental  shrubs;  in  the 
breeding  and  improvement  of  plants;  in  the  active  management  and  con- 
servation of  forests  and  wildlife.  Work  is  also  included  in  the  design, 
planting  and  care  of  ornamental  plantings,  and  in  the  processing  and 
preservation  of  food  products. 

In  this  broad  field  of  Horticulture  trained  leadership  is  needed  as  never 
before.  On  the  land  we  must  have  more  well-informed  men  with  the 
vision  to  fit  developments  in  their  business  into  a  rapidly  changing  na- 
tional economy.  In  the  research  laboratory  we  must  have  more  men  and 
women  fully  competent  and  eager  to  push  ahead  of  known  procedures  and 

^  Those  electing  Language  may  select  from  German  1  or  5,  French  1,  5,  or  7,  or  Span- 
ish 2  5  in  the  first  semester.    Language,  if  elected,  must  be  carried  for  two  semesters. 

*  If  Psychology  is  taken  in  the  first  semester,  Economics  will  be  elected  in  the  second 
and  vice  versa. 

*  One  Elective  to  be  selected  from  the  following: 
Bacteriology  31,  31A  4  Physiology   32  3 

Drawing   31  3  Home  Economics  26  3 

History  2  5   or   31  3  Language  5 

Language  3 


ts 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

2 

English  26,  Survey  of  Lit. 

1 

Speech   3  0 

Economics    2  5 

Chemistry  32  or  Physiology  32 

Home  Economics   3  0,  Foods 

Elective 

2 

Physical   Education   28 

2 
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blaze  the  way  to  a  more  effective  Horticulture  geared  to  better  living.  In 
the  classrooms  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  we  need  more  teachers 
who  can  orient  their  material  to  the  economic  and  social  development  of 
the  nation  and  can  also  bring  to  bear  on  current  problems  all  that  funda- 
mental science  has  to  contribute.  Competent  men  and  women  are  needed 
as  never  before  to  meet  problems  of  great  complexity  which  call  for 
immediate  solution. 

FACILITIES  FOR  INSTRUCTION 

The  School  has  available  the  following  facilities  for  instruction: 

Greenhouses. — Splendid  laboratories  for  propagating,  growing,  and 
studying  a  wide  variety  of  flowers  and  vegetables  are  provided  by  nearly 
20,000  square  feet  of  greenhouse  space  adjacent  to  classrooms.  The  Dur- 
fee  Plant  Houses,  in  addition,  contain  a  valuable  collection  of  plants  which 
illustrate  chiefly  the  flora  of  tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  These  are 
supplemented  by  about  5,000  square  feet  of  hotbeds  and  coldframes. 

Gardens. — Several  acres  of  land  are  used  for  the  culture  of  vegetables 
in  great  variety,  florists'  crops,  garden  flowers,  bedding  plants,  and  herba- 
ceous perennials.  A  nursery  is  maintained  for  instruction  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  woody  ornamental  plants  and  an  excellent  collection  of  plants  used 
in  landscape  work  is  available  in  gardens  and  campus  plantings. 

Orchards. — Several  hundred  varieties  of  tree  and  small  fruits  are 
maintained  in  well  equipped  plantations  near  at  hand.  A  fruit  tree  nursery 
offers  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  problems  of  propagation. 

Forests. — The  Mt.  Toby  forest  of  75  5  acres  and  smaller  tracts  of  wood- 
land near  the  campus  afford  excellent  facilities  for  field  work  in  Forestry 
and  Wildlife  Management.  A  State  Forest  Nursery  on  the  campus  pro- 
duces each  year  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seedlings  of  several  species  which 
are  used  for  forest  planting  throughout  the  State. 

Laboratories. — In  addition  to  the  facilities  listed  above  a  number  of 
laboratories  and  drafting  rooms  are  maintained  by  the  departments  of  in- 
struction. Of  particular  interest  are  the  laboratories  devoted  to  teaching 
and  research  in  the  manufacture,  preservation,  and  examination  of  food 
products.  FaciHties  are  available  for  the  use  of  small  animals  in  nutritional 
work  related  to  the  technology  of  foods.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  for 
food  freezing  and  dehydration,  and  a  modern  cold  storage  warehouse  is 
available  for  special  studies. 

CURRICULA  IN  HORTICULTURE 

The  School  includes  the  Departments  of  Floriculture,  Food  Tech- 
nology, Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management,  Landscape  Architecture, 
Olericulture,  and  Pomology. 

Its  curricula  are  designed  to  bring  to  the  student  all  that  science  can 
contribute  toward  the  solution  of  major  problems  in  each  professional 
field.  In  the  interest  of  a  broad  and  well-rounded  education  these  courses 
are  supplemented  by  as  many  courses  in  Liberal  Arts  as  time  permits. 
These  elective  courses  are  selected  with  the  help  and  guidance  of  faculty 
advisers. 
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The  program  of  studies  for  the  first  two  years  is  fairly  uniform  for  all 
curricula  and  is  outlined  as  follows: 


Freshman  Year. 


Ut  Semester 

English  1,  Composition 

Botany  1  or  Zoology  1 

Chemistry  1,  General 

'Mathematics  1  or  3 

"Hort.  1,  Plant  Propagation 

Military  1   (men) 

Physical  Education  3    (men) 

Physical  Education   1,  7    (women) 


Credit 


2d  Semester 
English  2,  Composition 
Botany  1   or  Zoology  1 
Chemistry  2,  General 
Mathematics  2  or  4 
'Agronomy  2,  Soils 
Military    2     (men) 
Physical   Education   4 


(men) 


Physical  Education  8    (women) 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 


Sophomore  Year 


1st  Semester 

Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

English  2 J,  Survey  of 

Lit. 

2 

English  26,  Survey  of  Lit. 

2 

Speech  29 

1 

Speech  30 

1 

'Economics  25 

3 

'Psychology  26 

3 

*A  Science 

3 

*A  Science 

3 

"Electives 

6 

"Electives 

6 

Military  2  J    (men) 

2 

Military  26  (men) 

2 

Physical   Education 

27 

(women) 

2 

Physical  Education  28    (women) 

2 

In  making  these  elections  and  also  those  from  the  above  sciences,  students 
should  be  guided  by  the  departmental  recommendations  for  the  sophomore 
year  to  be  found  in  the  following  description  of  junior-senior  curricula  in 
Horticulture. 

^  Majors  in  Landscape  Architecture  and  Ornamental  Horticulture  may  substitute  a 
Foreign  Language  or  History  5  and  6  for  the  year  course  in  Chemistry. 

'  Students  who  expect  to  take  Calculus  in  the  sophomore  year  should  elect  Mathe- 
matics 3   and  4. 

'Food  Technology  majors  may  substitute  a  Foreign  Language  for  the  Horticulture 
and  Agronomy.  Wildlife  Management  majors  will  also  substitute  a  Language. 

*  If  Economics  is  taken  the  first  semester,  Psychology  will  be  elected  the  second  and 
vice  versa. 

'Elect  one  Science  each  semester  from  the  following: 

1st  Semester 
Bacteriology   31,   31A 
Botany  25 
Chemistry  25 
Geology   27 
Mathematics  29 
Physics  25 
Zoology  25 


mends  additional  Science  electives: 

1st  Semester 
Art  25 
Art  27 
Olericulture  25 


Credits 

2d  Semester 

Chemistry  26 

Entomology  26 

Geology   28 

Mathematics   30 

Physics  26 

A 
3 

Physiology  32 

ter  from 

the  following  imless 

Credits 

2d  Semester 

3 

Art  26 

3 

Art  28 

3 

Floriculture  26 

Forestry  26 

Horticulture  26 

Pomology  26 

Credit 


Credits 
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JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA 
IN  HORTICULTURE 

Juniors  and  seniors  in  Horticulture  will  elect  their  major  work  in  one  of 
the  following  curricula: 

FLORICULTURE 
C.  L.  Thayer,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Floriculture  provide  for  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
study  of  the  practices  and  principles  involved  in  the  production,  marketing 
and  uses  of  cut  flowers,  flowering  and  foliage  plants  grown  outdoors  and 
under  glass.  Opportunities  available  to  graduates  may  include:  positions 
in  various  fields  of  commercial  floriculture,  such  as  production,  wholesale 
marketing  and  retailing;  employment  in  nurseries,  on  private  estates  and  in 
conservatories;  positions  in  the  professional  field,  including  graduate  study, 
teaching  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools,  research  and  extension  work 
under  state.  Federal,  or  other  supervision. 

It  is  advantageous  for  the  student  to  determine,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
type  of  position  for  which  he  wishes  to  fit  himself  since  the  choice  of 
elective  courses  will  depend  largely  on  his  decision. 

As  sophomores  majors  are  advised  to  take  Chemistry  25  and  26  for 
their  Sciences.  First  semester  electives  should  be  Botany  25  and  Oleri- 
culture 25;  second  semester  Entomology  26  and  Floriculture  26. 


Junior  Year 


Isi  Semester  Credits 

Flori.  51,  Greenhouse  Mgt.  3 

Flori.  79,     Conservatory  Plants  or 
Flori.  81,  Herb.  Gardens  and  Borders 
Plant  Breeding   51,  Genetics 
Entomology  51,  Pests  of  Special  Crops 
Electives 


5- 


2d  Semester 

Flori.   52,  Flower  Arrangement 

Flori.   54,    Greenhouse    Const. 

Plant   Breeding    52,   Genetics 

Botany   51,  Plant  Pathology 

Electives 


1st  Semester 

Flori.  75,   Commercial 

Flori.  79  or 

Flori.  81 

Electives 


Senior  Year 
Credits  2d  Semester 

3  Flori.  76,  Commercial 

2  Flori.   82,  Seminar 

3  Botany  80,  Physiology 
11-12  Electives 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Credits 
3 
3 
3 
8 


FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 
F.  P.  Griffiths,  Adviser 

The  curriculum  in  Food  Technology  provides  scientific  and  applied 
training  in  the  principles  concerned  with  the  processing,  preservation,  and 
packaging  of  foods  and  food  products.  Both  home  and  commercial 
methods  of  food  preservation  are  emphasized.  Practical  work  includes 
canning,  freezing,  dehydration,  and  fermentation  and  salting.  Methods 
of  manufacture  of  jams,  jellies,  fruit  juices,  and  beverages  are  a  part  of 
course  work.  An  effort  is  made  to  apply  the  student's  background  in 
Chemistry  and  Bacteriology  to  Food  Technology  problems  and  food 
analysis. 

The  curriculum  gives  the  student  a  broad  science  background  with 
specialized  knowledge  in  food  processing  and  preservation.  Special  courses 
are  offered  for  Home  Economics  majors  who  plan  to  teach  or  do  extension 
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work  in  foods.  Major  fields  open  to  graduates  include:  (1)  commercial 
work  in  cannery  operation;  (2)  control  and  analytical  work  related  to 
food  products;  (3)  government  food  inspection  and  grading;  (4)  tech- 
nological work  in  government  and  industry. 

Ambitious  students  are  encouraged  to  acquire  the  background  which 
will  enable  them  to  pursue  graduate  work  and  research  in  the  application 
of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  technology  of  foods. 

The  selection  of  supporting  courses  depends  upon  the  objective  of  the 
student,  which  should  be  determined  as  early  as  possible. 

Students  in  this  major  should  take  Physics  25  and  26  in  the  sophomore 
year.  In  the  first  semester  two  electives  should  be  taken  from  Bacteriology 
31  and  3lA,  Chemistry  25,  and  Mathematics  29;  in  the  second,  two  from 
Chemistry  26,  Mathematics  30,  and  Physiology  32. 

Junior  Year 

1st   Semester                                       Credits  2d  Semester                                         Credits 

Food  Tech.  51,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Food  Tech.  52,  Misc.  Prod.  3 

Products                                                    3  Chemistry     52,    Organic  4 

Chemistry  51,  Organic                               4  Chemistry  62,  Quantitative  or  4 

Chemistry  61,  Quantitative  or                   4  Bacteriology    52,   Advanced  3 

Bacteriology  31,  31A                                  4  Electives  5-7 
Electives                                                      4-6 

Suggested  Electives 

Public  Health  61  3  Public   Health   62  3 

A  Foreign  Language  3  A  Foreign  Language  3 

Engineering   1  3  Home  Ec.   52,  Dietetics  3 

Engineering   63  3  Olericulture   74  3 

Pomology  77  3  Botany  66  3 

Dairy  Industry  77  4  Dairy   Industry    52    or   78  4 

History  29  3  History    29  3 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

Food  Tech.  61,  Com.  Practices  3  Food   Tech.    62,   Problems  3 

Food  Tech.  71,  Seminar  2  Food  Tech.  72,  Seminar  2 

Food  Tech.  91,  Exam,  of  Food  Prod.     2  Food  Tech.  92,  Exam,  of  Food  Prod.       3 

Bacteriology  81,  Applied  or  3  Bacteriology  82,  Applied  or  3 

Chemistry  79,  Physiological  or  4  Food  Tech.   82,  Special  Prod,  or              2 

Chemistry  75,  Physical  3  Chemistry   76,  Physical  3 

Electives  5-7  Electives  4-7 

FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
This  Department  offers  two  curricula,  one  in  Forestry  and  another  in 
Wildlife  Management. 

FORESTRY 
R.  P.  HoLDSWORTH,  Adviser 

The  curriculum  in  Forestry  is  expressly  designed  to  provide  pre- 
professional  education  for  men  who  intend  to  complete  their  technical 
preparation  in  Forestry  at  a  graduate  school  of  forestry.  This  plan  is 
similar  to  those  followed  in  preparation  for  careers  in  law  or  medicine. 
Therefore,  more  emphasis  is  given  to  the  natural  sciences  basic  to  Forestry 
than  to  technical  courses  in  this  field.  The  aim  is  to  build  a  sound  founda- 
tion for  extended  study  leading  to  a  professional  degree. 
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This  plan  gives  both  pre-professional  preparation  and  sound  orienta- 
tion in  the  field  of  Forestry.  It  is  suflSciently  broad  in  scope  to  be  substan- 
tial general  education.  Should  the  student  decide,  during  his  undergradu- 
ate course,  that  it  is  best  for  him  to  pursue  a  profession  other  than  For- 
estry, he  may  make  the  change  with  little,  if  any,  loss  of  time  or  credit. 
He  has  not  irrevocably  committed  himself  to  a  single  field. 

The  report  on  Forest  Education  by  Graves  and  Guise,  resulting  from  a 
study  sponsored  by  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  and  supported  by  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  says,  "If  the  student  is  well  prepared  in  the  basic 
sciences,  in  plant  physiology,  dendrology,  plant  anatomy,  plant  pathology, 
entomology,  soils  and  surveying  and  drawing  in  addition  to  elementary 
forestry,  he  is  is  equipped  to  advance  much  further  in  his  graduate  work 
than  the  ordinary  student.  Such  a  plan  is  in  eflFect  at  Massachusetts  State 
College  and  is  meeting  with  marked  success." 

The  Forestry  courses  are  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  and 
working  knowledge  of  the  management,  regulation,  improvement  and 
values  of  woodlands  and  the  utilization  of  forest  products. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Forestry  will  follow  the  prescribed  pro- 
gram of  the  Division  of  Horticulture  in  the  freshman  year.  Each  fresh- 
man is  requested  to  report  to  the  Professor  of  Forestry  during  the  second 
week  of  the  first  semester  to  arrange  a  program  of  study  in  introductory 
Forestry.  The  object  of  this  study  is  to  give  the  student  an  immediate 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  field. 

Sophomore  majors  in  Forestry  should  elect  Art  25  (Drawing),  Botany 
25,  and  Physics  25  in  the  first  semester;  Entomology  26,  Forestry  26,  and 
Physics  26  in  the  second. 

The  program  of  study  for  junior  and  senior  years  should  be  determined 
in  conference  with  the  adviser  to  forestry  career  students.  While  as  much 
latitude  as  possible  is  allowed  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  cases,  the 
group  of  studies  selected  must  be  cohesive  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  pre-professional  training  in  the  field  of  Forestry  and 
for  admission  to  a  professional  school  of  forestry.  Further,  course  selec- 
tions must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  college  requirements  for  the  depart- 
mental major  as  set  forth  in  the  catalogue. 

The  junior  and  senior  program  should  include  courses  selected  from  the 
following: 

Forestry  5  5,  56,  58,  75,  76,  77 

Wildlife  Management  65 

French,  German,  or  Spanish 

English  81,  83  or  other  suitable  junior-senior  English  courses. 

History  59  and  60;  69  and  70. 

Agricultural  Economics  78,  79,  and  80 

Economics  51  and  52 

Botany  51,  58,  59  and  60;  61  and  62;  67  and  68;  75  and  76\  81 

Plant  Breeding  51  and  52 

Geology  27  and  28;  51  and  52;  61  and  62 

Agronomy  52 

General  Engineering  26  '  ; 

Entomology  72 
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The  foregoing  recommended  list  is  not  intended  to  preclude  the  selection 
of  courses  other  than  those  mentioned.  The  acceptability  of  other  courses 
will  be  decided  by  the  adviser  in  consultation  with  the  student  on  the  basis 
of  their  aptness  to  the  student's  program  and  upon  the  quality  of  previous 
work  done  by  him. 

WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
R.  E.  Trippensee,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Wildlife  Management  are  designed  both  for  those  who 
desire  a  general  understanding  of  the  conservation  of  wild  animals  and 
for  the  professional  student  who  expects  to  make  his  living  in  the  wildlife 
field.  Courses  in  Wildlife  Conservation  and  Management  make  excellent 
supporting  work  for  students  of  Public  Administration,  Economics, 
Zoology,  Entomology,  Forestry,  and  the  teaching  profession.  Particular 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  relation  of  wild  animals  and  their  ecology  and 
use  on  both  forest  and  farm  lands. 

Students  who  expect  to  continue  studies  for  advanced  degrees  are 
eligible  for  graduate  work  either  at  universities  or  in  the  Graduate  School 
at  the  Massachusetts  State  College. 

The  art  and  science  of  Wildlife  Management  is  comparatively  new. 
While  many  men  from  earlier  times  have  had  a  sympathetic  understanding 
and  sometimes  considerable  scientific  knowledge  of  this  great  national 
organic  resource,  yet  for  the  most  part  waste  and  mismanagement  have 
characterized  men's  attitude  toward  non-domesticated  creatures.  During 
the  past  decade  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  production  and 
control  of  wild  animals.  Production  of  game  and  fish  has  contributed  to 
the  recreation  industry  and  proper  management  of  fur  bearers  has  brought 
about  a  better  understanding  of  the  fur  industry.  A  third  major  field  in 
relation  to  wild  animals  is  the  control  of  injurious  animals,  particularly 
the  rodents. 

Majors  in  Wildlife  Management  follow  the  prescribed  freshman  program 
for  the  Division  of  Horticulture  except  that  French  or  German  is  required 
in  place  of  Horticulture  1  and  Agronomy  2.  Each  student  is  requested 
to  report  to  the  Professor  of  Wildlife  Management  during  the  second  week 
of  the  first  semester  to  arrange  a  program  of  study  in  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment. The  object  of  this  study  is  to  give  the  student  an  immediate  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  fie'd. 

In  the  first  semester  sophomore  year  Botany  25  is  required.  Two 
electives  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  following:  Bacteriology  31  and  31  A, 
Chemistry  25,  Geology  27,  Mathematics  29,  Physics  25,  Zoology  25  or 
Art  25  (Drawing).  In  the  second  semester  two  Sciences  are  to  be  elected 
from  the  following:  Chemistry  26,  Entomology  26,  Geology  28,  Mathe- 
matics 30,  Physics  26,  and  Physiology  32.     Forestry  26  is  required. 

Juniors  are  required  to  take  Forestry  5  5,  56;  Wildlife  Management  65, 
70,  and  Zoology  80. 

Seniors  must  include  the  following  in  their  programs:  Wildlife  Man- 
agement 66,  71,  73  and  Zoology  86.  Electives  for  both  years  will  be 
selected  under  the  guidance  of  the  adviser. 

Studies  in  Wildlife  Management  will  be  closely  correlated  with  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  State  Division  of  Research  and  Management,  and  the 
U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.     During  the  junior  and  senior  years  trips 
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will  be  planned  to  study  the  work  at  the  John  C.  Phillips  Wildlife  Labora- 
tory at  Upton  and  to  attend  the  New  England  Game  Conference  at  Boston. 
Numerous  other  wildlife  projects  will  also  be  visited. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

L.  L.  Blundell,  Adviser 

Instruction  in  this  Department  has  two  objectives:  first  a  contribution 
to  general  education;  second  a  preparation  of  students  for  the  professional 
practice  of  Landscape  Architecture.  Courses  in  Art  give  breadth  of  back- 
ground in  the  underlying  principles  of  the  Fine  Arts,  those  in  Landscape 
Architecture  apply  these  principles  toward  professional  work.  The  De- 
partment offers  optional  curricula,  (1)  Professional  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture, and  (2)   Ornamental  Horticulture. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Students  following  this  professional  curriculum  are  prepared  to  take  up 
work  in  Landscape  Architecture,  which  leads  through  field  experience  or 
post-graduate  study  to  permanent  establishment  in  the  profession. 

Sophomores  in  the  first  semester  elect  either  Botany  25  or  Geology  27 
for  their  Science  and  take  Art  2  5  (Drawing)  and  Art  27  (Modeling)  as 
electives.  In  the  second  semester  the  Science  is  either  Entomology  26  or 
Geology  28  and  the  electives  Art  26  (Drafting)  and  Horticulture  26 
(Plant  Materials). 

Junior  Year 

Isi   Semes fer                                        Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

Landscape  Arch.    51,   Topography            3  Landscape  Arch.    52,   Elements  of 

Landscape  Arch.   53,  Garden  Design        3  Landscape  Arch.  3 

Hort.    51,    Plant    Materials                        3  Landscape  Arch.   54,  General  Design       3 

Landscape  Arch.   79,  Construction  &  Hort.   52,  Planting  Design  3 

Maintenance    alternate    with  History  60,  United  States  3 

Art    83                                                    3  Elective  3 
History   59,   United   States                          3 

Senior  Year 

1st  Semester                                        Credits  2d  Semester                                         Credits 

Landscape  Arch.  81,  Advanced  Design     3  Landscape  Arch.  76,  Civic.  Art  3 

Art  75,  Art   Appreciation                          3  Landscape  Arch.  83,  Advanced  Design  3 

Art  77,  History  of  Art                              3  Art  78,  History  of  Art  3 

Art   8  3,  alternate   with   Landscape  Landscape  Arch.  80,  History  and  Lit. 

Arch.    79                                                3  of  Landscape  Arch.  2 

Elective                                                            3  Elective.  3 

Suggested  Electives  for  Junior  and  Senior  Years 

Agronomy   5  3^   5  6,  Agrostology  Engineering  51,  House  Planning 

Art  84,  Sketching  English    83,  Library   Research 

Botany    67,    68,   Plant  Physiology  Floriculture  81,  Herbaceous  Borders 
Botany  81,  Plant  Ecology 


ORNAMENTAL    HORTICULTURE 

The  curriculum  in  Ornamental  Horticulture  is  suggested  for  those  pre- 
ferring to  follow  the  horticultural  phase  of  Landscape  including  (1)  nurs- 
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ery  work;   (2)   planting;  and  (3)   maintenance  of  landscaped  areas,  such 

as  parks  and  semi-public  institution  grounds. 

Sophomores  in  this  major  will  take  Botany  25,  Physics  25,  and  Art  25 

in  the  first  semester;  Entomology  26,  Floriculture  26,  and  Horticulture 

26  in  the  second. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester  Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 
Hort.  51,  Plant  Materials  3  Hort.  52,  Planting  Design  3 
Landscape  Arch.  51,  Topography  3  Landscape  Arch.  52,  Elements  of  Land- 
Agronomy  5  3,  Turf  Grasses  3  scape  Arch.  3 
History  59,  United  States  3  Pomology  26,  Small  Fruits  3 
Landscape  Arch.  79,  Construction  &  Agronomy  5  6,  Turf  Mgt.  3 

Maintenance   alternate   with  History  60,  United  States  3 

Botany  81  3 

Senior  Year 

1st   Semester                                       Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

Flori.  81,  Herbaceous  Borders  3  Entomology   72,   Shade   Tree   Insects        3 

Landscape  Arch.  5  3,  Garden  Design  3  Pomology   5  6,  Spraying  3 

Plant  Breeding  51,  Genetics  3  Plant  Breeding   52,  Advanced  3 

Forestry   5  5,  Mgt.  of  Woodlands  3  Botany   51,  Plant  Pathology  3 

Botany  81,  Plant  Ecology  3  Elective  4 
Alternate  with  Landscape  Arch.  79 


OLERICULTURE 
G.  B.  Snyder,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Olericulture  offer  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  scien- 
tific principles  and  commercial  practices  related  to  the  culture  and  market- 
ing of  vegetable  crops.  The  studies  and  training  involved  are  set  up  to 
prepare  graduates  to  undertake  work  in  the  following  fields:  (1)  practical 
work  in  operating  commercial  market  garden  or  truck  farms  or  green- 
house establishments,  (2)  teaching  Olericulture  and  related  subjects  in 
college,  secondary  or  high  schools,  ( 3 )  extension  work  in  Horticulture 
and  Agriculture,  (4)  research  studies  with  state.  Federal,  or  private  agen- 
cies, (5)  state,  Federal,  or  private  inspection  service  agencies,  and  (6) 
the  wholesale  and  retail  marketing  of  vegetables  and  other  perishable  com- 
modities. 

The  Department  of  Olericulture  has  facilities  in  greenhouses,  plant 
houses,  hot  beds,  machinery  and  equipment  used  in  production  and  market- 
ing procedures  as  well  as  land  to  provide  the  student  ample  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  modern  techniques  and  practices  used  in 
handling  vegetable  crops.  Nearby  truck  farms,  wholesale  and  retail  mar- 
ket outlets,  variety  trial  plots  of  seed  companies  and  inspection  agencies 
are  used  to  demonstrate  laboratory  and  classroom  points  of  discussion. 

The  rather  broad  objectives  of  the  training  mean  that  the  selection  of 
supporting  courses  depends  upon  the  specific  field  in  which  the  student 
wishes  to  engage  on  graduation.  This  objective  should,  therefore,  be  de- 
termined as  early  as  possible  during  the  sophomore  year. 

Majors  in  Olericulture  should  take  the  following  courses  during  the  first 
semester  of  the  sophomore  year:  Chemistry  25,  Botany  25,  and  Olericul-" 


Junior 

Year 

'djts 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

3 

Oleri.   52,  Environment  and  Plant 

3 

Culture 

3 

5 

Oleri.   54,  Greenhouse  Crops 

3 

3 

Botany  68,  Plant  Physiology 

3 

y 

Electives 

6-8 

Senior 

Year 

'dits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

3 

Oleri.  74,  Marketing  Practices 

3 

1 

Oleri.    78,  Commercial 

3 

s     3 

Oleri.   82,  Seminar 

1 

10 

Electives 

10 
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ture  25.     In  the  second  semester  they  should  include  Chemistry  26,  En- 
tomology 26,  and  Pomology  26. 


1st  Semester 

Oleri.  51,  Nutrient  Requirements 

Plant  Breeding  51,  Genetics 

Botany  51,  Plant  Pathology 

Botany  67,  Plant  Physiology 

Electives 


1st  Semester 

Oleri.  75,  Systerhatic 

Oleri.  81,  Seminar 

Entomology  51,  Pests  of  Special  Crops 

Electives 


POMOLOGY 
R.  A.  Van  Meter,  Adviser 

The  Pomology  courses  provide  a  comprehensive  training  in  the  scientific 
and  commercial  principles  concerned  in  the  growing  and  marketing  of 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  small  fruits.  Major  fields  open 
to  graduates  include:  (1)  practical  work  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  fruit  farms;  (2)  teaching  in  college,  high  school,  or  secondary 
schools  of  agriculture;  (3)  extension  work  in  county,  state,  or  nation; 
(4)  research  work  with  state,  federal,  or  private  connections;  and  (5) 
commercial  work  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such 
supplies  as  machinery,  packages,  and  spraying  and  dusting  materials.  Cer- 
tain supporting  courses  are  required  and  their  selection  depends  upon  the 
objective  of  the  student.  That  objective  should,  therefore,  be  determined 
as  early  as  possible. 

First  semester  sophomores  are  advised  to  elect  Botany  25,  Chemistry  25, 
and  Olericulture  25.  In  the  second  semester  they  should  take  Chemistry 
26,  Entomology  26,  and  Pomology  26. 


Junior 

Year 

Isf  Semester 

Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

Pomology  53,  General 

3 

Pomology   56,  Spraying 

Pomology  75,  Systematic  or 

4 

Botany   51,  Plant  Pathology 

Pomology  77,  Commercial 

3 

Botany  68,  Physiology 

Plant  Breeding   51,  Genetics 

3 

Electives 

Botany  67,  Physiology 

S 

Electives 

4-5 

Senior 

Year 

Jtt  Semester 

Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

Pomology  81,  Advanced 

3 

Pomology  82,  Advanced 

3 

Pomology  75,  Systematic  or 

4 

Pomology  84,  Seminar 

I 

Pomology  77,  Commercial 

3 

Electives 

13 

Pomology  83,  Seminar 

1 

Elpctivw 

9-10 
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SCHOOL  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS 

A.  A.  Mackimmie,  Dean 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts  comprises  the  Departments  of  Economics, 
Education  and  Psychology,  History  and  Sociology,  and  Languages  and 
Literature.  It  offers  a  broad  liberal  program  of  studies  aimed  at  giving  the 
student  a  general  cultural  education  in  addition  to  professional  training 
in  certain  fields.  It  also  offers  required  and  elective  courses  for  students  in 
other  divisions. 

Students  may  qualify  for  either  the  A.B.  or  B.S.  degree.  The  former 
is  conferred  upon  those  who  satisfy  the  divisional  requirements  of  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  who  as  juniors  and  seniors  complete 
the  departmental  requirements  for  specialization  in  History  or  Languages 
and  Literature.  In  addition,  those  satisfying  the  departmental  require- 
ments for  specialization  in  Economics,  Education,  Psychology,  or  Sociology 
and  supplementing  these  with  eighteen  credits  selected  from  History, 
Languages  and  Literature,  Philosophy,  Music  and  Art  will  also  earn  this 
degree. 

The  B.S.  degree  will  be  awarded  to  those  specializing  in  Economics, 
Education,  Psychology,  or  Sociology  who  do  not  elect  to  meet  this  group 
requirement  of  eighteen  credits. 

Those  enrolled  in  this  School  are  required  to  take  fundamental  courses 
in  the  Humanities,  Mathematics,  and  the  Physical,  Biological,  and  Social 
Sciences  in  the  first  two  years.  As  a  junior  and  senior  each  student  selects 
a  major  from  one  of  the  following:  Economics,  Education,  English,  Fine 
Arts,  French,  German,  History,  Languages  and  Literature,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 


CURRICULA  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 

The  courses  for  the  first  two  years  are  largely  prescribed.  Each  student 
therefore  follows  a  fairly  uniform  program  of  studies  until  he  begins  his 
specialization. 

Freshman  Year 
Ist   Semester  Credits 

English    1,  Composition 
^Mathematics  1,  Algebra 
biology  or  Chemistry 
"Foreign  Language 
^History  J  or  Orientation  1 
Physical  Education  1,  7   (women) 
Military   1    (men) 
Physical  Education  3    (men) 

^  Students  who  are  prepared  and  wish  to  take  Calculus  as  sophomores  should  elect 
Mathematics  3  and  4. 

'  Those  who  elect  Biology  take  one  semester  of  Botany  and  one  of  Zoology. 

'Language  to  be  selected  from  French  1,  5,  or  7;  German  1  or  2 J;  or  Spanish  2 J  in  the 
first  semester;  French  2,  6,  or  8;  German  2  or  26;  or  Spanish  26  in  the  second. 

*  Students  qualifying  for  the  A.B.  degree  should  take  History  f. 


ts             2d  Semester 

Credits 

3              English  2,  Composition 

3              Mathematics    2,    Trigonometry 

3               Biology  or  Chemistry 

3              Foreign  Language 

3              History  6 

3               Physical  Education  8    (women) 

3              Military   2    (men) 

1              Physical  Education  4    (men) 
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Sophomore  Year 

Isi   Semester                                       Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

English  2  5,  Survey  of  Lit.                           2 

English  26,  Survey  of  Lit. 

2 

Speech  29                                                        1 

Speech   3  0 

1 

^Economics  25                                                  3 

Psychology  26 

3 

Military   25    (men)                                         2 

Military   26    (men) 

2 

Physical  Education  27    (women)               2 

Physical  Education  28    (women) 

2 

One  of  the  following 

Sciences  each  semester: 

Bacteriology  31,  31A                                   4 

Physiology   32 

3 

Botany  25                                                       3 

Botany  26 

3 

Chemistry  25                                                 3 

Chemistry  26 

3 

Chemistry  31                                                  3 

Chemistry   32 

3 

Geology  27                                                   3 

Geology  28 

3 

Mathematics  29                                             3 

Mathematics  30 

3 

Physics  25                                                      4 

Physics  26 

4 

Zoology  25                                                   3 

Entomology  26 

3 

Two  electives  from  the 

following  each  semester: 

French  7,  29,  or  31                                     3 

French  8,  30,  or  32 

3 

German  25   or  27                                        3 

German  26  or  -28 

3 

History  25                                                   3 

Economics  26 

3 

History  31                                                      3 

Economics    28 

3 

Spanish   25                                                      3 

Spanish  26 
History  32 
Sociology  28 

3 
3 
3 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA  IN  LIBERAL  ARTS 

Major  work  is  available  in  the  following  departments  during  the  last 
two  years. 

ECONOMICS 
P.  L.  Gamble,  Adviser 
The  Department  offers  curricula  in  both  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

ECONOMICS 
In  Economics  the  aims  are  twofold:   (1)   to  give  the  student  an  under- 
standing of  economic  theory  and  of  the  application  of  economics  to  the 
organization  of   society;    (2)    to   provide   students   with   the   eleme^itary 
training  necessary  for  vocations  in  business  administration. 

The  Department  recommends  that  a  minimum  of  24  hours  of  junior  and 
senior  work  be  taken  within  the  Department  by  every  major,  and,  for 
some  careers,  the  maximum  of  30  hours  of  junior  and  senior  credit.  Stu- 
dents are  urged  to  select  courses  in  the  Humanities,  and  especially  in  the 
allied  fields  of  History,  Philosophy,  and  Psychology.  Those  intending  to 
major  in  Economics  should  elect  Economics  26  in  the  sophomore  year. 

For  the  majors  in  the  Economics  Department,  there  are  offered  courses 
which  may  be  combined  to  serve  as  preparation  toward  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent careers.  These  include  existing  opportunities  as  well  as  those  likely 
to  be  available  in  the  postwar  period.  Among  others,  possible  careers  in 
the  following  fields  are  open: 

Accounting  Marketing 

Banking  and  Finance  Public  Utilities 

Government  Service  Social  Security 

International  Trade  Statistics 

^  If  Economics  is  taken  in  the  first  semester,  Psychology  will  be  elected  in  the  second  and 
vice  versa. 
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Labor   and   Personnel   Relations,   Transportation   and   Communication. 

All  majors  irrespective  of  the  career  selected  are  required  to  take  the 
following  courses:  Economics  52,  53,  79,  81,  also  Agricultural  Economics 
79  or  Mathematics  62. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

The  work  in  Political  Science  aims  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  Government  and  their  application  to  the  organization 
of  society;  and  to  provide  him  with  elementary  training  necessary  for 
positions  in  government  service. 

Careers  are  open  to  students  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Administra- 
tion in  law,  in  many  types  of  government  service,  and  in  organizations 
related  to  these  fields. 

Students  intending  to  follow  this  curriculum  should  elect  History  25 
and  Economics  28  in  the  sophomore  year  and  the  following  in  the  junior- 
senior  years:  Economics  61,  62,  63,  64,  78,  93,  and  94. 


EDUCATION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY 
The  Department  offers  two  curricula,  one  in  Education  and  another  in 
Psychology. 

EDUCATION 
A.  W.  Purvis,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Education  are  planned  (1)  to  prepare  students  to  meet 
the  minimum  professional  standards  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  (2) 
to  prepare  students  who  desire  to  teach  Vocational  Agriculture  and  related 
subjects,  or  students  desiring  specific  training  courses  for  other  purposes 
such  as  Extension  Work  or  Social  Work,  and  (3)  to  provide  cultural  and 
information  courses  for  the  layman. 

Teacher  Training  in  Academic  Fields.  The  student  who  desires  to 
meet  the  minimum  professional  requirements  (16  credits)  and  to  be  recom- 
mended for  secondary  school  teaching  will  register  in  the  Department  as 
early  as  possible  in  his  freshman  or  sophomore  year  in  order  that  he  may 
be  considered  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  One-Semester  Plan  organized 
in  courses  numbered  Education  90,  91,  92,  93,  and  94. 

This  Plan  is  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  this  Department  and 
various  subject-matter  departments  of  the  College.  The  prospective 
teacher  undertakes  all  of  his  professional  training  in  one  semester  of  his 
senior  year.  Class  work  and  practice-teaching  are  scheduled  in  alternate 
weeks  of  that  semester  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  seven  full  weeks  of  prac- 
tice in  neighboring  schools.  Participants  in  this  plan  are  chosen  early 
in  the  junior  year  but  information  regarding  each  candidate  should  be 
in  the  files  of  the  Department  early  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Teacher-Training  in  Agriculture.  By  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  persons  otherwise  qualified 
may  prepare  to  teach  Vocational  Agriculture  by  the  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  Education  72,  73,  and  74.  Education  51  is  also  recommended. 
To  insure  a  desirable  range  of  preparation,  students  who  contemplate 
vocational  teaching  should  consult  early  (in  the  freshman  year,  if  possible) 
the  Head  of  the  Department  and  the  State  Supervisor  of  Agricultural 
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Teacher-Training.  A  vocational  teacher- training  certificate  is  awarded  by 
the  Vocational  Division  to  those  who  fully  qualify. 

Other  Service  Courses.  Students  preparing  for  Extension  Work,  Social 
Work  and  such  opportunities  will  find  courses  Education  51,  52,  and  53 
of  value. 

Information  and  Cultural  Courses.  For  students  with  a  general  interest 
in  the  program  of  Education  in  this  and  other  countries  as  it  now  is  and  as 
it  has  developed  from  earUer  times,  courses  Education  80,  81,  83,  and  88 
will  be  of  considerable  interest. 

PSYCHOLOGY 
C.   C.   Neet,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Psychology  are  intended  (1)  to  impart  an  understand- 
ing of  human  behavior  and  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  problems 
of  human  adjustment;  (2)  to  give  preparation  for  professional  work  in 
Psychology  and  related  fields;  (3)  to  aid  in  the  training  of  school  teachers. 

Careers  open  to  Psychology  majors  include:  Psychological  Teaching  and 
Research,  Vocational  Guidance,  Psychometrics,  Personnel  Work,  Child 
Welfare,  Abnormal  and  Clinical  Psychology,  and  Government  Service. 
Additional  graduate  training  is  required  for  certain  of  these  careers. 

In  the  junior  and  senior  years  majors  are  required  to  take  a  minimum  of 
21  credits  in  Psychology.  Courses  51  and  89  are  required.  As  broad  a 
cultural  background  is  advised  as  major  programs  will  permit.  Majors 
planning  careers  primarily  in  Experimental  and  Physiological  Psychology 
should  plan  to  take  one  or  more  courses  during  their  four  years  in  Chemis- 
try, Mathematics,  Physics,  Physiology,  Statistics,  and  Zoology.  Those 
planning  careers  in  Abnormal  and  Clinical  Psychology,  and  in  Child  Wel- 
fare, should  obtain  a  background  in  Education,  Home  Economics,  Physi- 
ology, Sociology,  Statistics,  and  Zoology;  while  those  planning  careers 
in  Psychometrics,  Vocational  Guidance,  Personnel  Work,  and  Govern- 
ment Service  should  be  well  informed  in  Education,  Economics,  Political 
Science,  Sociology,  and  Statistics. 

HISTORY  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

Curricula  in  History,  Sociology  and  pre-professional  Social  Work  are 
offered. 

HISTORY 
A.  A.  Mackimmie,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  History  are  intended  to  impart  an  understanding  of  the 
people  of  the  world  and  their  problems  through  an  analysis  of  man's  de- 
velopment in  the  past.  A  major  in  this  field  should  provide  the  student 
with  a  broad  cultural  background  and  a  basis  for  good  citizenship.  His- 
tory may  have  special  value  for  the  following  groups: 

(1)  Those  who  plan  to  teach  History  or  the  Social  Studies. 

(2)  Those  who  plan  careers  in  which  considerable  knowledge  of  His- 
tory is  desirable.  These  might  be  in  fields  such  as  Law,  Government 
Service,  Journalism,  and  Library  Work. 

Students  who  wish  to  major  in  this  Department  are  expected  to  conform 
to    the   institutional    and    divisional    requirements   of    the   freshman    and 
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sophomore  years,  including  History  5  and  6.  In  choosing  sophomore 
Liberal  Arts  electives  they  should  include  two  semester  courses  in  History. 
In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  students  are  expected  to  take  a  mini- 
mum of  24  credits  in  the  elective  junior  and  senior  courses.  History  25 
should  be  elected  in  the  junior  year  if  not  taken  as  a  sophomore  elective. 
History  59  and  60,  American  History,  and  History  91  and  92,  Historical 
Bibliography  are  required. 

SOCIOLOGY 
J.  H.  KoRSON,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Sociology  are  planned  with  two  aims  in  view: 

( 1 )  To  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  factors  which  influence 
men  in  their  activities  and  interests  as  members  of  society,  and 

(2)  To  prepare  those  students  who  are  interested  in  teaching  Social 
Studies  at  the  high  school  level;  or  those  students  interested  in  careers 
with  government  agencies;  or  in  careers  as  social  workers  with  state  or 
private  agencies  to  gain  the  pre-professional  courses  necessary  before  em- 
barking on  such  careers.  Most  agencies  require  some  work  on  the  graduate 
level  before  full-time  employment  is  obtained,  while  others  offer  in-training 
opportunities  to  graduate  majors  in  Sociology. 

Students  who  expect  to  major  in  Sociology  are  advised  to  elect  fresh- 
man Biology  and  Physiology  32.  At  least  18  junior-senior  credits  in  Soci- 
ology are  required.  Students  are  also  urged  to  select  courses  in  Economics, 
History,  Political  Science,  and  Psychology. 

SOCIAL  WORK 
J.  H.  KoRSON,  Adviser 

Students  interested  in  pre-professional  training  in  Social  Work  will  fol- 
low the  curriculum  in  Sociology.  The  American  Association  of  Schools 
of  Social  Work  indicates  that  the  pre-professional  subjects  most  closely 
related  to  professional  work  in  this  field  are  Economics,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  and  Sociology.  The  Association  recommends  that  prospective 
students  of  Social  Work  or  Social  Administration  take  not  fewer  than 
12  semester  hours  in  one  of  these  subjects  while  taking  less  in  others.  It 
also  recognizes  the  value  of  courses  in  Biology,  History,  English  as  well  as 
other  subject  contributing  to  a  broad  cultural  background  for  the  student. 

LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURE 
The  Department  of  Languages  and  Literature  oflFers  courses  in  English 
composition  and  Literature;  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Latin;  in 
Speech;  and  in  Music.  Students  majoring  in  this  Department  must  con- 
form to  the  institutional  and  divisional  requirements  for  freshman  and 
sophomore  years,  and  in  choosing  sophomore  Liberal  Arts  electives  should 
include  two  semesters  of  Modern  Language  and  one  semester  of  English 
History.  At  the  close  of  sophomore  year  they  may  elect  any  one  of  the 
following  majors,  with  aims,  requirements,  and  suggestions  as  indicated 
below.  Though  courses  are  also  available  in  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Speech,  no 
major  work  is  provided  in  these  three  fields. 
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1.     GENERAL  MAJORS 

The  aim  of  these  majors  is  largely  cultural.  In  providing  this  kind  of 
background  they  are  particularly  desirable  for  girls  whose  life  work  will 
be  in  the  home.  Moreover,  for  many  kinds  of  professional  and  commer- 
cial work — for  example,  Law,  Medicine,  Merchandising,  Government 
Service — such  liberal  education  is  required  both  by  professional  schools 
and  by  employers. 

LANGUAGES   AND   LITERATURE 
F.  P.  Rand,  Adviser 

This  major  is  intended  for  students  who  desire  considerable  freedom  in 
choosing  courses  in  English  and  the  other  languages,  presumably  with  a 
cultural  objective  in  view. 

This  major  prescribes  exactly  30  credits  in  elective  courses  in  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  or  Speech. 

MODERN  L'ANGUAGE 
C.  F.  Fraker,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  are  intended  to  give  a 
practical  knowledge  of  these  languages  for  the  purpose  of  wider  reading 
and  research,  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  art  and  the  science 
and  the  peoples  concerned.  A  student  who  is  primarily  interested  in 
language  work  but  does  not  wish  to  subject  himself  to  the  restrictions  of 
a  specific  major  should  elect  Modern  Language. 

The  requirements  are  these:  30  credits  in  elective  courses  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish  (not  including  courses  offered  to  fulfill  the  freshman-sopho- 
more requirement  of  12  credits  in  modern  language).  However,  the 
student  may  substitute  for  6  of  these  credits  elective  courses  in  English, 
Latin,  or  Speech.  He  may  also  supplement  the  30  credits  with  not  over 
6  credits  in  elective  courses  in  the  same  subjects. 

FINE  ARTS 
D.  Alviani  and  J.  Robertson,  Advisers 

This  is  an  interdepartmental,  interdi visional  major  and  is  offered  by  this 
Department  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. Its  aim  is  to  bring  together  Music,  Art,  and  various  other  courses 
in  creative  self-expression.  The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  Music  is  to 
furnish  an  understanding  of  the  history  and  the  interpretation  of  Music 
together  with  some  opportunities  for  performance.  In  addition,  the 
Department  has  made  arrangements  with  well-qualified  private  teachers 
who  will  offer  instruction,  without  course  /credit,  in  vdice  and 
instrumental  music  to  individuals  or  class  groups.  Those  available  at 
present  are: 

Esther  Strong  Clapp,  B.A. — voice 

Ella  Duchemin  Nutter — voice 

George  Leland  Nichols,  B.A.,  Mus.  B.,  Mus.  M.— 
piano  and  organ 

Maurice  Freedman — violin,  viola,  and  ensemble 
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The  Student  is  required  to  elect  not  less  than  28  or  more  than  30  credits 
from  among  the  courses  listed  below.  At  least  15  credits  must  be  from 
Group  A  or  from  Group  B,  and  the  student's  adviser  is  assigned  on  this 
basis. 

A  B  C 

Music   1,  2  Art  2 J,  26  Home  Economics  31 

Music   51,   52  Art  27,  28  Home  Economics  62 

Music  61,  62  Art  31  Engineering  51 

Music  75,  76  Art  75  Floriculture  58 

English  81  Art  77,  78  Physical  Education 

Speech  89  Art  83,   84  61,  62,  81,  82 


2.  SPECIFIC  MAJORS 
While  the  aim  of  these  majors  is  primarily  cultural,  yet  they  do  otfer 
pre-professional  training  in  several  fields.  Students  intending  graduate 
study  should  during  their  junior  year  inquire  from  the  proper  department 
in  the  university  of  their  choice  as  to  prerequisite  or  recommended  under- 
graduate courses.  Students  may  use  these  majors,  however,  to  prepare 
immediately  for  certain  professions,  most  notably  that  of  teaching  in 
secondary  schools.  Prospective  teachers  of  English,  French,  or  German 
should  major  accordingly  and  refer  to  the  Department  of  Education 
(page  83)  for  information  in  regard  to  teacher- training. 


ENGLISH 
F.  P.  Rand,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  English  are  intended  to  enable  students  to  express 
themselves  effectively  and  to  appreciate  humanistic  values  and  the  ideals  of 
English-speaking  people  throughout  their  history.  They  offer  an  appro- 
priate, and  in  some  instances  an  adequate,  classroom  training  for  work  in 
such  fields  as  the  following: 

teaching  the  ministry 

literary  research  editing 

authorship  book  trade 

publishing  journalism 

secretarial  work  library  work 

The  student  must  earn  30  credits  in  elective  courses  in  English.  How- 
ever, for  6  of  these  he  may  substitute  elective  courses  in  other  languages 
or  Speech!  He  may  also  supplement  the  30  credits  with  not  over  6  addi- 
tional credits  in  elective  courses  in  other  languages  or  Speech. 

Students  who  desire  to  supplement  their  major  with  teacher-training 
should  elect  for  the  first  semester  of  junior  year:  English  51,  English  5  5, 
and  English  65,  and  some  time  subsequently  a  course  in  American  Litera- 
ture and  English  70. 
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FRENCH 
S.  C.  Coding,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  French  are  intended  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
language  for  the  purpose  of  wider  reading,  oral  communication,  and 
research,  all  of  this  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  art  and  the 
science  and  people  of  France.  Students  preparing  to  use  the  language 
professionally  are  usually  urged  to  supplement  their  courses  here  with  a 
summer  session  at  an  approved  School  of  French. 

This  major  may  be  used  as  general  preparation  for  such  fields  as  the 
following: 

teaching  interpreting 

international  trade  social  service  in  foreign  areas 

diplomatic  service  *  government  service 

research  translation 

The  student  is  required  to  earn  30  credits  in  French  electlves  not  in- 
cluding courses  in  French  offered  to  satisfy  the  freshman-sophomore 
requirement  of  12  credits  in  Modern  Language.  However,  for  6  of  these 
he  may  substitute  elective  courses  in  other  languages  (including  English) 
or  Speech.  He  may  also  supplement  his  30  credits  with  not  over  6  addi- 
tional credits  in  other  elective  languages  (including  English)  or  Speech. 


GERMAN 
A.  N.  Julian,  Advher 

The  courses  in  German  are  intended  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  language  for  the  purpose  of  wider  reading,  oral  communication,  and 
research,  all  of  this  leading  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  art  and  the 
science  and  the  people  of  Germany.  Students  preparing  to  use  the  lan- 
guage professionally  are  usually  urged  to  supplement  their  courses  here 
with  a  summer  session  at  an  approved  School  of  German. 

This  major  may  be  used  as  general  preparation  but,  in  some  cases,  not 
a  specific  technical  training  for  such  fields  as  the  following: 

teaching  interpreting 

diplomatic  service  travel  guidance 

editing  social  service  in  foreign  areas 

research  translation 

The  student  is  required  to  earn  30  credits  in  German  electives,  not 
Including  courses  in  German  offered  to  satisfy  the  freshman-sophomore 
requirement  of  12  credits  in  Modern  Language.  However,  for  6  of  these 
he  may  substitute  elective  courses  in  other  languages  (including  English) 
or  Speech.  He  may  also  supplement  his  30  credits  with  not  over  6 
additional  credits  in  other  elective  languages  (including  English)  or 
Speech. 
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DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  SCIENCE  AND  TACTICS 
RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS 

Captain  Winslow  E.  Ryan,  Cavalry,  Head 

Under  act  of  Congress,  July  2,  1862,  the  College  was  required  to 
provide  a  two-year  course  in  military  instruction  under  a  regular  army 
officer.  All  able-bodied  four-year  male  students  are  required  to  take  this 
course.  Under  act  of  Congress,  June  3,  1916,  as  amended  by  act  of 
Congress,  September  8,  1916,  there  was  established  at  this  college  in 
April,  1917,  an  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 
Following  the  World  War  and  an  act  of  Congress,  July  19,  1918,  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  has  been  in  operation  under  the  regulation 
of  the  War  Department,  administered  by  the  president  of  the  college  and 
the  professor  of  military  science  and  tactics.  Beginning  with  the  fall 
term,  1920-21,  the  infantry  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
was  converted  into  a  cavalry  unit. 

The  primary  object  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  to  pro- 
vide systematic  military  training  at  civil  educational  institutions  as 
reserve  officers  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States.  It  is  intended 
to  attain  this  object  during  the  time  the  students  are  pursuing  their  general 
or  professional  studies,  with  the  least  practicable  interference  with  their 
civil  careers,  by  employing  methods  designed  to  fit  men  physically,  men- 
tally, and  morally  for  pursuits  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 

The  course  for  cavalry  units  of  the  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps 
includes  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  all  phases  of  cavalry  work, 
so  distributed  over  the  four-year  college  course  as  to  qualify  students  at 
the  end  of  the  freshman  year  as  privates  of  cavalry,  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  as  non-commissioned  officers  of  cavalry,  and  upon  gradua- 
tion as  reserve  officers.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  course  is  classroom  work. 
All  practical  instruction  is  out  of  doors. 

All  male  candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  four-year  course  must  take  at 
least  three  hours  a  week  of  military  training  for  two  years.  Students  who 
are  approved  by  the  president  and  the  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics  may  take  the  advanced  course  in  their  junior  and  senior  years  if 
they  so  elect.  The  advanced  course  consists  of  at  least  six  hours  per  week 
and  a  summer  camp  of  about  six  weeks  during  the  summer  vacation  be- 
tween the  junior  and  senior  years.  Students  taking  the  advanced  course 
are  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  not  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  army  ration.  The  rate  now  is 
twenty-five  cents  per  diem  amounting  for  the  two  years  to  $146.25. 
Advanced  students  are  required  to  equip  themselves  with  riding  boots 
but  remainder  of  uniform  is  furnished  by  the  government  and  becomes 
the  property  of  the  student  upon  graduation. 

New  War  Department  regulations  have  discontinued  all  advanced  course 
instruction  for  the  duration  of  the  War,  and  have  provided  for  instruction 
to  be  given  only  in  the  Basic  Course,  Branch  immaterial.  After  the  war 
it  is  assumed  that  all  course  instruction  will  return  to  a  normal  basis. 
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Uniforms  for  freshmen  and  sophomores  are  suppUed  by  the  government 
without  cost  except  for  boots.  A  deposit  of  $20  is  required  to  insure 
return  of  uniform  articles.  In  addition,  the  student  is  required  to  purchase 
one  pair  of  boots  through  the  MiUtary  Division  at  a  cost  of  about  $5.75. 


SCHOOL  OF  SCIENCE 

C.  p.  Alexander,  Acting  Dean 

The  School  of  Science  includes  the  Department  of  Bacteriology, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Entomology  and  Zoology,  Geology  and  Minerology, 
Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Physiology.  The  programs  of  study  outlined 
by  these  departments  lead  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

The  School,  through  departments,  provides  professional  and  pre- 
professional  training  for  those  students  planning  to  enter  the  fields  of 
Science.  Courses  in  Science  required  by,  or  of  interest  to,  students  en- 
rolled in  other  divisions  are  also  available. 

Each  department  offers  the  usual  requirements  of  undergraduate  spe- 
cialization in  its  particular  field.  These  offerings  enable  the  students  to 
enter  the  fields  of  Science  and  to  continue  to  study  for  advanced  degrees. 
In  addition,  special  curricula  are  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
groups  of  students.  These  include  curricula  for  pre-medical,  pre-dental, 
and  pre- veterinary  students,  and  for  those  who  plan  to  train  as  laboratory 
technicians  and  to  enter  Public  Health  Service. 

The  curricula  in  the  School  of  Science  are  planned  to  provide  a 
broad  and  cultural  education,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  specialized 
training.  To  this  end  the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  largely  prescribed, 
specialization  occurring  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  The  concentration 
of  the  junior  and  senior  years  gives  students  as  high  a  proficiency  in  their 
fields  of  specialization  as  is  possible  without  sacrificing  the  objectives  and 
requirements  of  a  well-rounded  education. 


CURRICULA  IN  SCIENCE 

Freshman    Year 

Freshman  work  m  the  School  of  Science  consists  of  definitely  re- 
quired subjects  resulting  in  a  fairly  uniform  program  of  studies  for  all 
students. 

hi   Semester                                       Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

Mathematics  3,  Algebra  and  Trigo-  Mathematics  4,  Anal.  Geom.  3 

nometry                                                     3  English   2,  Composition  3 

English   1,  Composition                                  3  Chemistry  2,  General  3 

Chemistry  1,  General                                      3  Biology    (Botany   1   or  Zoo.    1)  3 

Biology    (Botany   1   or  Zoo.   1 )                   3  German  2  or  6,  or  French  2,  6,  or  8        3 

German  1  or  5,  or  French  1,5,7              3  Military  2   (men)  2 

Military   1    (men)                                            3  Physical  Education  4   (men)  1 

Physical   Education    3    (men)                       1  Physical  Education  8    (women)  2 
Physical  Education    1,  7    (women)             3 
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Sophomore  Year 
In  the  sophomore  year  each  student  must  take  the  required  EngHsh,  a 
Social  Science,  a  Science,  and  two  elective  courses  under  the  direction  of 
his  adviser. 

1st  Semester 

English  25,  Survey  of  Lit. 

Speech  29 

Economics  2  J  or  Psychology  26 

^Science 

*Electives 

Military  25    (men) 

Physical  Education  27   (women) 


Credits 

2d  Semester 

Credits 

2 

English  26,  Survey  of  Lit. 

2 

1 

Speech   30 

1 

3 

Economics  2  5  or  Psychology  26 

3 

3 

Science 

3 

6 

Electives 

6 

2 

Military  26    (men) 

2 

2 

Physical  Education  28    (women) 

2 

JUNIOR-SENIOR  CURRICULA  IN  SCIENCE 

Major  work  is  provided  in  the  following  departments.  In  addition,  there 
are  other  special  curricula  both  pre-professional  and  professional  that  cut 
across  departmental  lines.  Students  desiring  complete  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  opportunities  and  program  of  study  in  each  curriculum  are 
expected  to  consult  the  adviser  in  charge. 


BACTERIOLOGY 
L.  A.  Bradley,  Adviser 

The  Department  offers  a  complete  curriculum  in  Bacteriology. 
Through  cooperation  with  other  departments  of  the  College,  two  special 
curricula  are  also  available,  one  in  Public  Health  and  the  other  in  Medical 
Technology.     For  a  description  of  these  see  page  95  of  the  catalogue. 

The  courses  in  Bacteriology  have  been  planned  to  furnish  ( 1 )  a  general 
training  in  this  field  for  college  students;  (2)  specialization  for  those  con- 
templating a  professional  career  in  Bacteriology;  (3)  basic  laboratory 
training  for  young  women  planning  to  qualify  as  medical  technologists 
(laboratory  technicians  in  approved  hospital  laboratories). 

Majors  in  Bacteriology  should  elect  the  following  in  the  sophomore  year: 
Chemistry  25,  28;  Physics  25,  26;  Bacteriology  31,  31A;  Physiology  32. 
The  Physics  may  be  deferred  until  the  junior  year  to  allow  for  additional 
language  study. 

Juniors  and  seniors  must  take  Chemistry  51,  52,  and  79;  and  Botany  66 
in  addition  to  the  required  work  in  Bacteriology  and  Public  Health. 

2d  Semester  Credit 

Botany  26 

Chemistry  26 

Chemistry  28 

Chemistry   32 

Entomology  26 

Geology  28 

Mathematics  30 

Physics  26 

Physiology  32 

*  To  consist  of  additional  sciences  selected  from  the  above  list,  or  a  Science  and  a 
Language.  In  selecting  the  required  and  elective  courses  in  Science  and  Language,  students 
should  be  guided  by  the  recommendations  for  sophomore  work  given  under  the  descript/on 
of  Junior-Senior  curricula  that  follows. 


^Elect  one  of  the  following: 

1st  Semester 

Credits 

Bacteriology   31,   31A 

Botany  25 

Chemistry  25 

Chemistry  31 

Geology  27 

Mathematics  29 

Physics  2  5 

Zoology  25 
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BOTANY 
A.  V.  OsMUN,  Adviser. 

The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  Botany  is  primarily  to  provide  a  thorough 
background  for  speciaHzation  in  the  science,  and  secondarily  to  support 
and  supplement  the  work  of  other  fields  in  which  knowledge  of  plant  life 
is  held  to  be  important.  Certain  courses  should  likewise  prove  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  general  student. 

Those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  Botany  will  find  here  an  ample  field 
and  an  adequate  opportunity  for  advanced  undergraduate  study.  Post- 
graduate training,  often  with  provision  for  financial  aid,  is  available  in 
most  graduate  institutions,  and  many  teaching,  research  and  industrial 
positions  in  schools,  and  colleges,  experiment  stations.  Federal  and  state 
services  and  private  enterprise  are  open  to  the  trained  botanist. 

The  curriculum  offers  to  the  student  an  opportunity  to  acquire  either 
a  broad  general  knowledge  of  Botany,  or  to  devote  himself  to  more  exten- 
sive study  in  one  of  the  major  divisions  of  the  science,  such  as  Plant  Mor- 
phology and  Taxonomy,  Plant  Physiology,  Mycology  and  Plant  Pathology. 
Under  the  direction  of  his  adviser  each  student  selects  a  pro- 
gram of  courses  in  Botany  and  other  sciences,  humanities  and  arts  which 
seems  best  adapted  to  his  particular  botanical  objectives. 

Specialization  in  Botany  assumes  the  satisfactory  completion  of  certain 
basic  and  supporting  courses  prior  to  the  junior  year.  These  include 
Botany  1,  25  and  26;  Chemistry  1,  2,  25  and  26;  and  a  Modern  Language. 
Two  years  of  German  are  advised. 

The  junior-senior  program  requires  that  courses  in  Botany  to  the  amount 
of  15-30  credits  be  chosen  under  the  guidance  of  the  adviser.  He  will  also 
make  recommendations  in  regard  to  electives. 

CHEMISTRY 
"W.  S.  Ritchie,  Adviser 

The  objectives  in  Chemistry  are  to  give  the  student  an  understanding 
of  the  subject  which  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  relation  of  Chem- 
istry to  other  sciences,  and  to  industry,  and  to  provide  training  for  those 
who  intend  to  become  teachers  and  workers  in  the  allied  sciences,  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  go  on  to  graduate  study  and  a  professional  career 
in  Chemistry.  Completion  of  the  course  in  Chemistry  fits  the  student  for 
positions  in  the  chemical  industries  and  related  fields  as  well  as  in  the 
agricultural  industry,  for  employment  in  state  and  Federal  agricultural 
experiment  stations  and  commercial  laboratories  and  for  teaching. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Chemistry  should  elect  German  in  the 
freshman  year.  The  sophomore  program  should  include  Chemistry  25,  26; 
Mathematics  29,  30;  and  Physics  25,  26. 

Work  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  includes  required  courses  In 
Analytical,  Organic,  and  Physical  Chemistry  and  the  possibility  of  election 
in  related  and  supporting  fields.  While  the  major  is  arranged  to  provide 
general  and  fundamental  training  in  the  science,  work  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  is  also  recommended.  The  desirability  and  necessity  of  a 
well  rounded  education  must  not  be  overlooked. 
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ENTOMOLOGY  AND  ZOOLOGY 
This  Department  oflfers  two  curricula,  one  in  Entomology  and  the  other 
in  Zoology.     In  addition,  courses  in  Biological  Field  Studies  are  available. 
These  constitute  a  part  of  the  required  work  in  the  Special  Curriculum  in 
Recreational  Leadership  described  on  page  ^7. 

ENTOMOLOGY 
C.  P.  Alexander,  Adviser 

Courses  in  Entomology  serve  two  purposes:  (1)  to  give  students  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  insects,  particularly  in  their  relations  to  man,  his  crops, 
his  domestic  animals,  and  his  health;  (2)  to  train  students  desiring  to  spe- 
cialize in  Entomology  to  become  United  States,  state,  or  experiment  station 
entomologists,  teachers,  forest  entomologists,  tree  wardens,  or  to  occupy 
other  position  where  an  expert  knowledge  of  insects  is  required. 

The  courses  in  Beekeeping  are  offered  with  the  following  aims:  (1)  to 
meet  the  increase  in  vocational  opportunities  for  the  production  of  bees 
or  honey  as  a  business;  (2)  to  study  the  beekeeping  needs  of  fruit  and 
truck-crop  industries  and  the  part  that  bees  play  in  the  pollination  of 
flowers;  (3)  to  acquaint  the  student  with  a  recreational  field  that  can 
be  made  profitable. 

Majors  are  required  to  take  Chemistry  25  and  Entomology  26  in  the 
sophomore  year.  Other  recommended  sophomore  subjects  are  Botany  25, 
26;  Zoology  25,  and  either  French  or  German. 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  support  their  work  in  Entomology  with  the 
following  courses:  Chemistry  51,  Botany  26,  Zoology  50,  (i^,  85,  and 
Pomology  ^(t. 

ZOOLOGY 
G.  L.  "WooDSiDE,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Zoology  have  two  major  aims:  (1)  to  oflfer  students  an 
opportunity  to  develop  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  scientific 
method  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education;  and  (2)  to  provide  training  of  a 
more  vocational  nature  for  prospective  graduate  students  in  Biology, 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  related  fields,  as  well  as  future  teachers  and 
laboratory  technicians  in  the  biological  sciences. 

Majors  should  include  the  following  in  the  sophomore  year:  Zoology 
25,  Entomology  26,  Chemistry  25  and  26,  Physics  25  and  26. 

In  addition  to  the  required  work  in  Zoology  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years  Chemistry  28,  51,  and  52,  Physiology  32,  75,  and  76  and  Entomology 
79  should  be  included. 


GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 
C.  E.  Gordon,  Adviser 

The  offerings  in  Geology  and  Mineralogy  are  intended  chiefly  for  those 
who  wish  to  gain  some  acquaintance  with  one  or  more  branches  of  earth 
science.  For  the  general  student  prerequisite  requirements  are  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  A  program  of  moderate  specialization  may  be  provided  for 
science  majors  who  are  especially  interested  in  Geology. 
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To  major  in  Geology  a  student  must  have  completed  Geology  27  and 
Geology  28  in  the  sophomore  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year 
a  student  may  start  specialization  in  Geology  only  if  Geology  51  and 
Geology  61  are  both  scheduled  to  be  given  during  the  first  semester  of 
that  year.  Neither  of  these  courses  will  be  oflfered  to  fewer  than  three 
students.  Those  who  have  completed  nine  or  more  credits  in  Geology  in 
addition  to  the  sophomore  courses  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year,  and  who 
wish  to  satisfy  major  requirements  for  graduation  in  the  field  of  Geology, 
will  be  given  individual  or  group  problems  in  the  senior  year.  The  nature 
of  the  work  will  depend  upon  student  interest  and  preparation.  In  any 
junior  or  senior  course  in  Geology  an  additinal  period  per  week  without 
credit  may  be  required  of  students  who  specialize  in  this  field.  Chemistry 
through  qualitative  analysis  and  a  year's  work  in  college  physics  represent 
minimum  requirements  in  these  respective  fields  for  undergraduate  spe- 
cialization in  Physical  Geology.  For  those  interested  in  pursuing  studies 
in  stratigraphy  or  paleontology  work  beyond  the  freshman  year  in  the 
systematic  aspects  of  both  Botany  and  Zoology  is  essential  for  satisfactory 
progress. 

MATHEMATICS 
F.  C.  Moore,  Adviser 

The  Department  offers  courses  designed  to  furnish  a  cultural  back- 
group  as  well  as  a  foundation  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  work 
in  such  fields  of  Science  as  Physics  and  Chemistry,  in  Engineering  and 
other  technical  subjects. 

Major  work  is  available  for  those  desiring  to  make  the  teaching  of 
Mathematics  and  Science,  actuarial  and  statistical  work  their  profession. 

Each  student  who  plans  to  major  in  Mathematics  will,  upon  consultation 
with  his  adviser,  select  a  program  of  studies  best  suited  to  his  individual 
needs.  He  is  required  to  take  Mathematics  29  and  30  in  the  sophomore 
year  and  is  advised  to  include  Physics  25  and  26. 

During  the  junior  and  senior  years  each  major  must  complete  at  least 
fifteen  credits  in  the  following  courses:  Mathematics  5  5,  60,  62,  65,  66, 
71,  72,  91,  and  92. 

PHYSICS 
W.  F.  Powers,  Adviser 

The  Physics  courses  give  opportunity  for  the  study  of  basic  physical 
laws  and  phenomena  of  nature. 

Emphasis  is  put  on  the  applications  of  the  principles  studied.  From 
these  courses  students  may  make  a  selection  to  satisfy  a  major  in  Physics, 
or  to  comply  with  requirements  for  graduate  study. 

Majors  must  take  Physics  25,  26  and  Mathematics  29,  30  in  the  sopho- 
more year.     They  are  also  advised  to  elect  Chemistry  25  and  26. 

Juniors  and  seniors  should  plan  to  take  all  of  the  courses  offered  by 
the  Department.  These  should  be  supported  by  additional  work  in 
Mathematics  and  Chemistry.  As  the  interests  of  major  students  will 
vary,  the  Department  members  will  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  to  in- 
dividuals regarding  their  program  of  studies. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
G.  E.  Gage,  Adviser  * 

The  courses  in  Physiology  have  been  planned  to  furnish  fundamental 
knowledge  concerning  function  and  activities  of  cells  and  organic  struc- 
tures in  relation  to  man  and  animals.  A  major  program  and  also  supple- 
mentary work  are  available  for  the  training  of  students  in  Psychology, 
Zoology,  Bacteriology,  and  other  Biological  Sciences.  Those  interested 
in  Nutrition,  Human  or  Veterinary  Medicine,  Public  Health,  teaching, 
and  in  becoming  laboratory  or  medical  technicians  will  also  find  supporting 
courses  in  this  field  desirable. 

Students  planning  to  major  in  Physiology  should  elect  Bacteriology  31 
and  31A,  Physics  25  and  26,  and  Physiology  32  in  the  sophomore  year. 
The  other  elective  should  be  in  Liberal  Arts,  preferably  a  Foreign  Language. 

Majors  should  take  Chemistry  51  and  52  and  Bacteriology  52  in  the 
junior  year;  Bacteriology  81  and  82,  or  85,  Zoology  65  and  66  in  the  senior 
year  in  addition  to  the  required  work  in  Physiology.  German  2  5  and  26  and 
History  61  are  also  recommended. 


SPECIAL  CURRICULA  IN  SCIENCE 

In  addition  to  the  major  work  provided  in  the  Departments  previously 
listed  the  following  special  curricula  are  available.  For  the  most  part  these 
cut  across  departmental  and  even  divisional  lines.  Students  in  these  cur- 
ricula follow  the  uniform  science  program  for  the  freshman  year  and  the 
recommendation  in  regard  to  sophomore  electives  indicated  in  each  cur- 
riculum. 

CURRICULUM  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 
L.  A.  Bradley,  Adviser 

This  curriculum  provides  a  broad  fundamental  training  for  young 
women  who  plan  to  qualify  as  medical  technologists.  The  program  meets 
the  basic  collegiate  requirements  of  the  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists 
of  the  American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists. 

During  the  summer  following  the  junior  year  the  College  Placement 
Service  will  arrange  for  a  try-out  experience  in  a  hospital  laboratory  for 
any  major  wishing  it.  In  the  senior  year  the  Placement  Oflficer  will  assist 
properly  qualified  students  in  arranging  for  the  required  clinical  instruc- 
tion in  an  approved  school  for  technologists  or  an  apprenticeship  under 
the  supervision  of  a  qualified  clinical  pathologist. 

Students  taking  this  curriculum  should  complete  the  following  Sciences 
in  the  sophomore  year:  Bacteriology  31,  31  A;  Chemistry  25,  28;  Physics 
25,  26;  and  Physiology  32. 

The  junior-senior  program  follows: 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester                                        Credits             2d  Semester  Credits 

Bacteriology  51,  Advanced                           3              Bacteriology  5  2,  Advanced  3 

Chemistry  51,  Organic                                 4              Chemistry  52,  Organic  4 

Public    Health    €\,    Sanitation                    3              Public   Health    62,   Sanitation  3 

Electives                                                          6              Electives  6 
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Senior  Year 

Ut  Semester                                      Credits             2d  Semester  Credits 

Bacteriology  81,  Applied                             3              Bacteriology  82,  Applied  3 

Bacteriology  8  5,  Immunology                    3              Bacteriology    84,  Administration  3 

Chemistry  79,  Physiological                        4              Chemistry    80,    Clinical  3 

Electives                     '                                     6             Electives  6 

PRE-MEDICAL  CURRICULUM 
G.  L.  WooDSiDE,  Adviser 

Students  planning  to  enter  Medical  School  should  register  for  this  cur- 
riculum. Those  who  successfully  complete  the  program  will  be  eligible 
for  admission  to  Class  A  Medical  Schools.  Usually,  the  applicants  for 
admission  to  such  schools,  however,  far  exceed  the  number  that  can  be 
accepted.  Students  must  realize,  therefore,  that  only  well  qualified,  high 
ranking  candidates  may  be  admitted. 

Although  some  Medical  Schools  do  not  require  the  Bachelor's  degree 
for  admission,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  a  student  plan  to  complete  the 
work  for  the  B.S.  or  A.B.  degree  before  enrolling.  Preference  is  given  to 
those  applicants  with  the  most  complete  training  as  well  as  high  standing. 

The  pre-medical  curriculum,  with  minor  changes  will  also  satisfy  pre- 
dental  and  pre-veterinary  requirements.  Students  interested  in  any  of 
these  curricula  should  consult  with  the  adviser.  Dr.  Woodside. 

During  the  first  two  years  students  in  this  curriculum  follow  the 
science  program  as  outlined  on  page  90.  In  the  sophomore  year  they  should 
elect  the  following:  Chemistry  25,  26;  Physics  25,  26;  German  25,  26. 

Junior  Year 

1st  Semester     '                                    Credits              2d  Semester             '  Credits 

Chemistry   51,  Organic                               4              Chemistry   52,  Organic  4 

Zoology  65,  Comp.  Vert.  Anatomy         3              Zoology  66,  Comp.  Vert.  Anatomy         3 

History                                                                3               ^Electives  9 
^Electives                                                            6 

Senior  Year 

1st  Seviester                                        Credits              2d  Semester  Credits 

Zoology  75,  Vert.  Embryology                  3              Zoology  76,  Vert.  Embryology  3 

Chemistry  75,  Physical                                  3               Chemistry    28,    Quantitative  3 

^Electives                                                         9              ^Electives  9 


CURRICULUM  IN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
L.  A.  Bradley,  Adviser 

Through  the  cooperation  of  several  departments  of  the  College  and  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health,  a  curriculum  is  provided 
for  a  limited  number  of  students  interested  in  the  many  phases  of  Public 
Health  Service  for  which  graduate  work  in  medical  or  engineering  schools 
is  not  essential. 

Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  training  of  district  sanitary 
oflficers,  food  and  milk  inspectors,  water  and  sewage  treatment  plant  oper- 
ators,   technicians    for    the    non-medical    services    of    the    public    health 

^  The  electives  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  should  be  chosen  chiefly  from  Liberal  Arts 
and  Social  Sciences  since  Class  A  Medical  Schools  uniformly  stress  the  importance  of  a 
broad  cultural  education. 
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laboratory,  and  agents  for  municipal  boards  of  health.  Completion  of  the 
professional  training  program  requires  an  additional  year  of  post-graduate 
study.  Public  Health  Service  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  students  hold- 
ing a  bachelor's  degree  who  satisfactorily  complete  this  field  of  specializa- 
tion.   The  following  curriculum  is  recommended  for  prospective  students: 


hi  Semester 

Public  Health  61,  Sanitation 

Chemistry  31  or  51,  Organic 

Chemistry  63,  Water  Analysis 

Bacteriology  81,  Applied 

Electives 


Junior  Year 

Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

3  Public   Health   62,  Sanitation  3 

3-4  Public  Health  64,  Plank tology  3 

3  Bacteriology   89,   Sanitary  3 

3  Chemistry  32  or  J 2,  Organic  3-4 

3  Electives  3 


1st  Semester 

Agr.  Econ.  79,  Statistics 

Food  Tech.  75,  Preservation 

Dairy  Industry  75,  Chemistry 

Engineering  77,  Water  Supply 

Electives 


Senior  Year 
Credits  2d  Semester  Credits 

3  Public  Health  84,  Administration  3 

3  Public  Health  88,  Communicable  Disease 

4  Control  3 
3  Engineering  78,  Sewage  2 
3              Food   Tech.   92,  Food  Analysis  3 

Electives  3-6 


CURRICULUM  IN  RECREATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
W.  G.  ViNAL,  Adviser 

This  curriculum  is  open  to  a  limited  number  of  recommended  students 
who  seek  training  as  leaders  in  the  various  recreational  activities  (physical, 
park,  community,  nature,  camping,  and  the  hke) . 

The  course  of  each  student  is  planned  to  fit  his  personal  aims  and  apti- 
tudes. The  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements  are  those  of  either  the 
Division  of  Physical  and  Biological  Sciences  or  the  Division  of  Liberal 
Arts.  The  required  upperclass  courses  are  Bacteriology  61,  Art  75;  Bio- 
logical Field  Studies  51  and  52,  61  and  62  or  Physical  Education  73.  A 
minimum  of  15  semester  hours  in  some  one  field  related  to  that  branch 
of  Recreational  Leadership  chosen  by  the  student  is  expected. 

Because  programs  of  study  vary  with  the  individual  student,  three 
types  of  curricula  taken  by  former  students  are  given  below: 


PLAYGROUND  LEADER  IN  URBAN  AREAS 


German  25 
Physics  25 
Forestry  55 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  51 
Physical  Educ.   55 


Junior  Year 

Physical  Educ.  53 
German  26 
Forestry   56 
Biol.  Field  Stu.   52 
Physical   Educ.   72 


Senior  Year 
Bacteriology   61  Entomology  26 


Land  Arch  51 
Land  Arch  79 
Art  75 

Biol.  Field  Stu.  61 
Physical  Educ.  71 


English   64 
Land  Arch   52 
Bacteriology   62 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  62 
Physical    Educ.    52 


RANGER   NATURALIST   IN   METROPOLITAN   AND   NATIONAL   PARKS 


Military  Science  51 
Sociology    5 1 
Land  Arch   51 
Bacteriology   61 
Forestry   5  5 
,  Biol.  Field  Stu.  5 1 


Military  Sci.   52 
Land  Arch   52 
Economics  25 
Astronomy    58 
Forestry    56 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  52 


Military  Sci.   75 
Botany   81 
Land  Arch  75 
Botany     2  5 
Speech  91 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  61 


Military  Sci.   76 
Botany   84 
Geology    62 
Physical   Educ.   72 
Biol.  Field  Stu.  62 
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COMMUNITY  RECREATION 

Sociology    51  Entomology   90  English  65  English    51 

Education   51  Speech  89  Speech  91  English  68 

French    29  French    30  French   71  Home  Economics   80 

Bacteriology  61  English  66  Land  Arch  75  Physical   Ed.    82 

Physical   Ed.    61  Physical   Ed.    62  Physical   Ed.    81  Biol.  Field  Stu.  62 

Biol.  Field  Stu.  51  Biol.  Field  Stu.  52  Biol.  Field  Stu.  61  Physics   5  8 
Music   61 

DIVISION  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

C.  S.  Hicks,  Head 

The  Division  of  Physical  Education  includes  the  Departments  of  Ath- 
letics, Student  Health,  Physical  Education  for  Men,  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  Women.    It  offers  one  major,  that  in  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  ATHLETICS 
C.  S.  Hicks,  Director 

The  following  men  are  in  charge  of  the  coaching  of  the  intercollegiate 
teams: 

'•"Walter  G.  Hargesheimer,  Head  Coach  of  Football  and  Basketball; 
L.  L.  Derby,  Coach  of  Track  and  Cross  Country;  L.  E.  Briggs,  Coach  of 
Soccer;  Joseph  R.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Coach  of  Swimming;  '"'Francis  J.  Reil, 
Coach  of  Baseball;  ''Sidney  W.  Kauffman,  Intramural  Sports. 

With  the  return  of  peace  full  schedules  will  probably  be  resumed  in 
the  following  sports:  Football,  Soccer,  Cross  Country,  Basketball,  Winter 
and  Spring  Track,  Baseball,  Tennis. 

STUDENT  HEALTH 

"Dr.  E.  J.  Radcliffe,  Head 

Dr.  William  L.  Holt,  Acting  Head 

Regulations  in  regard  to  Student  Health  are  outlined  on  page  48. 

All  freshmen  are  required  to  attend  a  series  of  lectures  on  personal 
hygiene  given  by  the  Health  Service  staff.  For  men,  these  lectures  are 
included  in  the  Military  program;  for  women,  they  are  designated  as 
Physical  Education  1. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 
H.  M.  Gore,  Adviser 

The  work  in  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  for  Men  includes 
required  and  elective  physical  fitness  activity  courses  for  all  four  years;  and 
the  opportunity  to  major  the  last  two  years  in  Physical  Education;  or  to 
minor  in  Teacher-coaching  or  Physical  Recreation. 

The  physical  fitness  activities  courses  for  men,  which  are  required  the 
freshman  year  and  elective  the  other  three  years,  are  planned  to  help 
every  man  student  to  at  least  meet  accepted  reasonable  minimum  standards 
of  physical  fitness;  and  then,  through  regularity  and  continuity  of  pro- 
gressively planned  exercise,  maintain  good  physical  condition  throughout 
his  college  career. 

The  majors  and  minors  in  Physical  Education  are  planned  to  qualify 
volunteer  and  professional  leaders  and  instructors  in  Physical  Education, 

*  On  military  leave. 
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Athletics,  Health  and  Safety  Education,  and  Physical  Recreation  for 
service  and  adult  organizations,  organized  summer  camps,  public  service 
and  industrial  groups,  and  the  armed  forces. 

Physical  Education  majors  are  expected  to  take  basic  courses  in  Physi- 
ology, Anatomy,  First  Aid  and  Safety,  Nutrition,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Athletics.  It  is  contemplated  that  they  will  be  well 
trained  in  general,  scientific  and  cultural  subjects  as  well  as  to  be  them- 
selves physically  fit. 

The  curriculum  includes  courses  in  Physical  Education,  Theory  and 
Practice,  Coaching  Techniques,  History  and  Principles,  Anatomy,  Tests 
and  Measuirements,  First  Aid  and  Water  Safety  Instruction,  Physical  Rec- 
reation, and  Administration. 

Physical  Education  for  Men  majors  are  urged  to  elect  advanced  Mili- 
tary and  credits  in  Education.  Those  planning  on  Teacher-coaching 
should  take  additional  work  in  their  particular  subject  matter  fields. 

The  first  two  years  of  the  Physical  Education  Major  are  practically  the 
same  as  the  requirements  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  in  the 
Division  of  Science. 

The  curriculum  the  last  two  years  for  teachers  of  Physical  Education 
and  Teacher-coaches  includes  the  following  courses:  Physical  Education 
42,  44,  45,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  71,  72,  75,  77,  78,  and  63,  64,  83,  84. 
Courses  in  Education,  Psychology,  and  PubHc  Health  are  also  recom- 
mended. \i   .     .[ 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 
Ruth  J.  Totman,  Adviser 

The  courses  in  Physical  Education  for  Women  are  planned  to  provide 
recreative  activity,  to  develop  body  grace  and  efficiency,  and  to  increase 
health  and  vigor.     No  major  is  available. 

The  first  and  second  year  women  students  are  required  to  take  Physical 
Education  three  times  a  week  and  are  given  two  credits  for  each  semester 
of  satisfactory  work.  During  the  third  year  the  requirement  is  for  two 
periods  per  week  for  the  fall  and  spring  seasons,  and  during  the  fourth  year 
two  periods  a  week  for  the  fall  season  only.  One  credit  is  given  for  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  upperclass  requirement. 

A  physical  examination  is  given  before  classes  begin  in  the  fall.  Girls 
who  are  restricted  from  unlimited  activity  are  placed  in  classes  suitable 
to  their  ability.  Girls  who  are  restricted  from  all  class  activity  are  as- 
signed to  rest  periods  three  times  a  week  and  receive  their  regular  Physical 
Education  credit  for  satisfactory  attendance.  A  similar  rest  program  is 
substituted  for  the  regular  activity  program  when  girls  are  temporarily 
incapacitated. 


DIRECTORY  OF  COURSES 


This  section  contains  a  list  of  courses  offered  in  tlie  regular  sessions  of 
the  College.  Course  descriptions  are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to 
subject  matter  fields.  If  any  course  cannot  be  found  readily,  refer  to  the 
General  Index  in  the  back  of  the  catalogue.  A  separate  bulletin  will  out- 
line those  available  during  the  summer.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to 
withdraw  any  course  for  which  an  insufficient  number  of  students  enroll. 

Courses  are  designated  by  numbers  as  follows:  freshman  1-24  inclusive; 
sophomore  25-49  inclusive;  junior  50-74  inclusive;  senior  75-99  inclusive. 
Odd  numbers  designate  courses  given  in  the  first  semester,  even  numbers 
those  offered  during  the  second.  Credit  is  indicated  in  terms  of  semester 
hours.  Where  possible,  the  class  schedule  follows  the  course  description. 
A  complete  schedule  of  class  hours  is  published  M  the  beginning  of  each 
semester. 

Students  are  referred  to  the  section  on  Divisions  of  Study  and  Curricula 
for  a  statement  of  graduation  requirements  and  majors  available. 

AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  AND  FARM  MANAGEMENT 
Professor  Lindsey,  Professor  Barrett,  Mr.  Dodds* 

26.  (II)  Economics  of  Agricultural  Production. — ^This  course 
considers  the  principles  of  production  economics.  An  analysis  of  speciali- 
zation, comparative  advantage,  diminishing,  constant,  and  increasing  costs 
and  returns  applied  to  the  individual  establishment  as  well  as  to  the  nation. 
A  careful  study  of  the  combination  of  the  factors  of  production  is  made 
considering  the  individual's  adjustment  when  operating  under  monopolistic 
competition,  laissez-faire,  and  monopoly.  Finally,  dynamic  and  static 
factors  are  considered  in  relation  to  their  effect  on  the  individual's  produc- 
tion, on  the  economy  of  cities  and  nations,  and  on  the  international 
economy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Dodds. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  25. 

55.  (I)  Marketing  Farm  Products. — ^Not  open  to  students  who  have 
taken  or  are  taking  Economics  53.  An  analysis  of  present  and  past  systems 
of  assembling,  transporting,  distributing,  and  grading  agricultural 
products.  Such  aspects  as  the  adjustment  of  production  and  -consumption, 
price  formation,  channels  of  distribution,  price  differentials  and  margins, 
public  policy,  market  reporting  and  forecasting,  and  a  study  of  the  mar- 
keting of  major  agriculture  products  are  considered.     Geographic,  future, 
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and  quality  differentials  are  studied  from  the  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial standpoint. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  2  hours  by  arrangement.                          Mr.  Dodds. 

56.  (II)  The  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation. — ^A  study  of  the 
philosophy  and  principles  of  cooperation  in  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States.  The  history  of  cooperation,  legal  consideration,  management, 
financing,  membership  relations,  methods  of  formation,  sales  methods 
and  poUcies  are  given  full  attention.  Progress  in  the  cooperative  market- 
ing of  different  agricultural  products  is  studied. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.                                                               Mr.  Dodds 

57.  (I)  Agricultural  Credit  AND  Land  Appraisal  (1945-46). — A 
study  of  the  development,  use,  functions,  and  operations  of  public  and 
private  credit  institutions  which  are  available  to  agriculture.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  the  practical  aspects  of  credit  policy  and  land  ap- 
praisal.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

71.     (I)   Agricultural      Economic      Theory      (1946-47). — ^The 
course  is  a  comparative  and  critical  stury  of  the  significant  contributions 
of  the  leading  economists  to  the  theory  of  agricultural  economics  from  the 
time  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present.     Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

76.  (II)  Farm  Organization  and  Management. — This  course  ana- 
lyzes the  functions  of  the  farmer  as  a  business  proprietor.  Both  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  economic  forces  affecting  the  farm  business  are  con- 
sidered, such  as  selection  and  combination  of  factors  of  farm  production, 
choice  and  combination  of  farm  enterprises,  the  economical  use  of  funds, 
nature  of  farming  costs  and  adjustments  to  price  changes.  The  use  of 
farm  records  and  accounts  as  a  basis  for  planning  and  budgeting  is  em- 
phasized. "Scientific  management"  as  applied  to  efficient  farm  tech- 
nique is  taken  up.  The  last  part  of  the  semester  the  course  will  be  given 
over  to  the  specific  study  of  selected  farms  and  the  practical  application 
of  the  principles  and  practices  already  discussed.  Field  trips  are  required. 
The  approximate  expense  for  travel  is  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period  Credit,  4. 
Prerequisite,  Agricultural  Economics  26.                    Professor  Barrett. 

78.  (II)  Principles  and  Problems  of  Land  Economics. — A  study 
of  the  major  contributions  by  outstanding  economic  writers  to  theoretical 
land  economics;  a  review  of  American  land  policies;  a  presentation  of  the 
principles,  techniques,  and  objectives  involved  in  modern  land  use  plan- 
ning; and  a  discussion  of  contemporary  land  problems  in  the  United  States. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 
1 1 :00-l  1 : 50  M.  W.  F.                                                      Professor  Lindsey. 
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79.  (I)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics. — Methods  of  col- 
lecting, analyzing,  interpreting,  and  presenting  statistical  data.  Sampling 
principles,  averages,  dispersion  measures,  index  numbers,  time  series  and 
simple  correlation  are  specific  fields  covered.  Practical  problems  in  agri- 
culture and  business  are  given  in  the  laboratory. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Professor  Lindsey  and  Mr.  Dodds. 

80.  (II)  Advanced  Statistics. — This  course  is  primarily  devoted  to 
linear  and  curvilinear  multiple  correlation  analysis.  Machine  and  short- 
cut graphic  methods  are  used.  Some  time  will  also  be  devoted  to  prob- 
ability and  analysis  of  variance. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Professor  Lindsey. 

82.  (II)  Advanced  Farm  Operation, — For  seniors  specializing  in 
agriculture;  others  by  permission  of  instructor.  A  study  of  the  eflSciency 
of  operations  on  a  specific  farm. 

3  hours  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Barrett. 

89.  (I)  90.  (II)  Problems  in  Agricultural  Economics. — This 
course  may  be  conducted  as  a  seminar  or  individuals  may  be  assigned 
specific  problems  in  price,  credit  or  market  analysis.  It  may  also  cover 
problems  in  land  use  and  farm  management. 

Credit,  1-3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 


AGRONOMY 

Professor  Eisenmenger,  Assistant  Professor  Dickinson,  Assistant 
Professor  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  EvERSONf,  Mr.  Zak 

2.  (II)  Soils. — This  is  an  elementary  course  relating  soils  and  their 
management  to  crop  growth.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student 
a  broad  background  in  soil  science  and  its  direct  application  to  practical 
field  problems.  The  course  itself  is  presented  with  the  object  of  introduc- 
ing to  the  student  the  properties  of  soils  and  their  influence  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  crops.  The  laboratory  work  is  planned  with  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  direct  evidence  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  lecture  ma- 
terial. Principles  are  stressed  relating  fertilizer  and  liming  practices  to  soil 
fertility. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  '  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  W.  or  Th. 

Assistant  Professor  Everson  and  Mr.  Zak. 

51.  (I)  Field  Crops. — A  study  of  the  field  crops  of  the  United  States 
which  will  include  their  uses  and  improvement,  with  their  soil  and  climatic 
requirements.     Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  best  farm  practices  of  the 
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northeastern  states  as  to  rotation,  liming,  fertilizing,  seeding  methods, 
tillage,  disease  and  insect  control,  and  to  methods  of  harvesting  and  stor- 
age. As  an  individual  problem,  each  student  must  make  a  detailed  plan  of 
crop  production  for  the  actual  conditions  of  some  New  England  farm. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:00-3:50  Th.                 Assistant  Professor  Thayer. 

52.  (II)  Soil  Utilization. — This  course  deals  with  the  relationships 
of  higher  plants  to  their  environment.  Natural  conditions  existing  in  com- 
mercial crop  production  areas  are  studied  and  the  adaptation  of  soil  to 
specific  crops  through  the  use  of  soil  amendments.  Land  use  in  the  great 
soil  groups  is  considered  and  agronomic  practices  which  are  related  to  these 
groups  are  studied.  Certain  economic  factors  are  considered  in  their 
relationship  to  readjustment  of  cropping  areas. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M,  W.  F.                                       Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

57.  (I)  The  Bio-Physico-Chemical  Interrelations  of  the  Soil 
AND  Plant. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  inform  the  student  of  rela- 
tionships existing  between  biological,  physical,  chemical,  and  climatological 
forces  interacting  in  soil  formation.  Studies  are  made  of  soil  regions,  great 
soil  groups,  and  series.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  character  of  natural 
plant  cover.  This  course  is  equally  valuable  for  those  students  interested 
in  soil  use  or  those  desirous  of  entering  civil  service  in  agronomy. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

77.  (I)  Crop  Improvement. — ^Theory  and  practice  of  the  improve- 
ment of  field  crops  by  breeding  and  selection. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

Prerequisite,  Agronomy  5 1 . 

78.  (II)  Fertilizers. — ^The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  relate 
soils  and  fertilizers  to  plant  growth.  Studies  are  made  of  fertilizer  prac- 
tices in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  In  the  early  part  of  the  course  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  history  of  agronomic  development,  with  special 
emphasis  upon  early  discoveries  and  causes  of  failure  in  early  research. 
Later  in  the  course,  studies  are  made  of  factors  which  relate  fertilizers  and 
soils  to  plant  growth.  The  laboratory  work  illustrates  certain  phenomena 
which  have  received  class  attention. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credits,   3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:00-3:50  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

79.  (I)  Soil  Physics. — For  seniors  specializing  in  agronomy.  The 
mechanical  testing  of  soils. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Everson. 

80.  (II)  Elements  of  Soil  Mechanics. — A  study  is  made  of  the 
physical    and    mechanical    principles    underlying    soil    mechanics.      The 
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course  will  include  the  study  of  the  origin  and  basic  classification  of  soils; 
the  physics  and  mechanics  of  soil  moisture  relationships  such  as  plasticity 
constants,  seepage,  frost  action,  capillarity  and  permeability.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  study  of  the  mechanics  of  earth  masses,  dealing  with  stress 
and  strain  relationships,  and  the  theory  of  consolidation  and  compressibil- 
ity of  soil  masses.  This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  engineering 
students. 

1  class  hour;  1  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
1:00-4:50  Tu.                                                                 The  Department. 

81.  (1)  82.  (11)  Special  Problems  in  Agronomy. — For  seniors 
specializing  in  agronomy. 

3  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Eisenmenger. 

Agrostology 

53.  (I)  Agrostology. — Designed  to  give  a  practical  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  fine  turf  areas.  Grass  seed 
and  plant  identification,  ecology,  and  fundamental  principles  and  cultural 
practices. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickinson. 

56.  (II)  Agrostology. — Particularly  designed  for  those  desiring  to 
become  park,  cemetery,  or  golf  course  superintendents.  Diagnosis  and 
treatment,  equipment,  and  managerial  problems  will  be  thoroughly  studied. 
One  problem  in  the  laboratory  and  scientific  articles  will  be  reviewed. 
A  two-day  tour  visiting  important  turf  areas  will  be  a  required  part  of 
the  course. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Dickinson. 
Prerequisite,  Agrostology  53  or  accepted  practical  experience. 


ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Rice,  Assistant  Professor  Parsons,  Assistant  Professor  Foley,* 

Assistant  Professor  Walters 

1.  (I)  Agriculture. — This  course  Is  designed  to  provide  the  student 
with  a  perspective  of  the  whole  field  of  agriculture  both  in  the  old  and 
the  new  world.  The  social  Interrelationships  of  agriculture,  population 
trends,  standards  of  living,  rural  health,  recreation,  etc.,  are  considered 
as  well  as  the  functions  of  farmers'  organizations.  Finally,  the  manifold 
Influences  of  political  trends,  tariffs,  systems  of  taxation  and  the  functions 
of  rural  institutions,  such  as  the  church,  the  school,  the  Hbrary,  on  the 
development  of  cultural  Intellectual  patterns  in  rural  living  are  discussed. 
2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  W.  Th.  Professor  Rice. 
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26.  (II)  Breeds  of  Livestock  and  Dairy  Cattle  Judging. — ^This 
course  considers  the  economic  desirability  of  thirty  breeds  of  domestic 
livestock.  The  origin,  history,  characteristics  and  distribution  of  the 
breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses  commercially  important  in  the 
United  States  will  be  discussed.  During  April  and  May  trips  will  be  made 
on  Saturdays  to  outstanding  herds  of  dairy  cattle  in  New  England.  The 
three  highest  ranking  students  in  advanced  judging  will  represent  the  Col- 
lege in  the  Intercollegiate  Dairy  Cattle  Judging  Contest  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  in  Springfield,  in  September. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.;  8:00-12:00  S.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

51.  (I)  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals. — This  course  will  present  the 
fundamental  principles  of  animal  nutrition  together  with  the  identifica- 
tion, composition,  properties  and  uses  of  the  common  feed  stuffs.  The  ap- 
plication of  these  basic  principles  in  calculating  balanced  rations  for  all 
classes  of  livestock  will  be  stressed,  followed  by  practical  feeding  prob- 
lems assigned  outside  the  classroom.  Feeding  practices  in  use  with  the  Col- 
lege livestock  will  be  analyzed  and  demonstrated. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:00-3:50  W.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

53.  (I)  Elements  of  Meat  Packing. — The  lectures  will  discuss  the 
development  of  the  modern  packing  industry,  the  history  of  meat  in- 
spection, the  principles  of  meat  preservation  and  the  opportunities  in  this 
field.  Laboratories  include  the  classification  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and 
swine  into  proper  market  classes  and  grades  and  slaughtering  and  dressing 
operations  with  animals  provided  by  the  college  farm.  Wholesale  and  re- 
tail cuts  are  prepared  and  various  by-products  are  manufactured  and 
sold.  A  one-day  trip  through  the  packing  houses  of  Boston  is  a  require- 
ment of  this  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.                  Assistant  Professor  "Walters. 

56.  (II)  Horse  and  Fat  Stock  Production. — Studies  in  the  histori- 
cal and  economic  development,  present  status  and  probable  future  trends 
of  general  livestock  production  in  the  United  States  and  especially  New 
England.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  types  of  production,  systems  of 
management,  methods  of  marketing,  as  well  as  practice  in  judging  and 
selection  and  in  fitting  and  showing.  The  five  highest  ranking  students  in 
judging  will  represent  the  College  in  the  Intercollegiate  Judging  Contests 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Springfield  and  the  International  Live- 
stock Exposition  in  Chicago  the  succeeding  fall. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  F.,  8:00-12:00  S. 

Assistant  Professor  "Walters. 

;      73.      (I)   Advanced  Meat  Studies  and  Judging. — For  seniors  and 
graduate  students  specializing  in  animal  husbandry  and  food  technology. 
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This   course   deals   with    the   basic    techniques   in   preparing,    preserving, 
utiHzing  meat  products.     The  three  highest  ranking  students  in  judging 
meat  will  represent  the  College  in  the  Intercollegiate  Meat  Judging  Contest 
at  the  International  Livestock  Show  in  Chicago  in  November. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

75.  (I)  Animal  Breeding. — This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  facts  of  reproductive  physiology,  with  the  facts  and 
theories  of  modern  genetics,  and  to  show  how  such  knowledge  may  be 
utilized  through  genetic  analyses,  selection,  and  systems  of  breeding  for  the 
creation  of  more  beautiful  and  more  efficient  animal  types. 

2  2-hour  and  1  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
1:00-2:50  Tu.  F.;  8:00-12:00  S.                                         Professor  Rice. 

78.  (II)  Dairy  Cattle  Production. — This  is  an  intensive  course 
covering  all  phases  of  dairy  cattle  and  milk  production.  It  affords  an 
opportunity  to  seek  the  solution  to  the  economic,  nutritional,  genetic,  and 
managerial  problems  concerned  in  successful  dairying. 

4  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

8:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W.  F. 

Assistant  Professors  Foley  and  Parsons. 

81.  (I)  Animal  Husbandry  Seminar. — 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Foley. 

82.  (II)  Seminar. — Students  will  prepare  and  deliver  short  talks  on 
suitable  animal  husbandry  or  general  agricultural  topics  at  each  class 
meeting.  In  addition,  each  student  will  prepare  and  deliver  a  paper  in  the 
Grinnell  Prize  Speaking  Contest. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Rice. 

91.  (I)  Genetics  and  Eugenics. — This  course,  open  to  students  other 
than  those  specializing  in  animal  husbandry,  deals  with  the  general  prob- 
lems concerned  in  human  reproduction  and  inheritance.  The  main  topics 
studied  will  consist  of  the  physiology  of  reproduction,  the  physical  basis 
of  inheritance,  and  the  mode  of  transmission  of  human  characteristics. 
Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  such  questions  as  the  causes  of  variation, 
the  relative  importance  of  genetic  and  environmental  influences,  the 
mechanism  of  sex  determination  as  well  as  population  trends,  differential 
birth  rates,  sterilization,  and  kindred  eugenic  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                                              Professor  Rice. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 

(Bacteriology  and  Public  Health) 

Professor  Bradley,  Assistant  Professor  Garvey,  Assistant  Professor 
France''",  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Walter  W.  Lee,  State  District  Health 
Officer;  Mr.  Worthen  H.  Taylor '■'  and  Mr.  Ernest  A.  Snow  of  the  Division 
of  Sanitary  Engineering  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health. 

31,  (1)  Introductory  Bacteriology.  Lectures  and  Demonstra- 
tions.— IDesigned  to  present  to  students  interested  in  general  science,  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  and  home  economics  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
bacteriological  science;  make  microorganisims  real  and  significant;  and 
demonstrate  their  importance  in  the  problems  of  agriculture,  general  sci- 
ence, industry,  public  health,  and  medicine.  This  course  is  designed  to 
accompany  Bacteriology  31  A,  but  may  be  elected  without  it.  When 
elected  separately  this  course  will  not  satisfy  the  sophomore  science  require- 
ment and  cannot  be  offered  as  a  prerequisite  for  other  advanced  courses  in 
bacteriology. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

2:00-2:50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Bradley. 

31  A.  (I)  Introductory  Bacteriology.  Laboratory. — The  work 
covers  the  use  and  care  of  the  compound  microscope,  the  preparation  of 
culture  media,  methods  of  sterilizing  equipment,  the  isolation  and  asceptic 
handling  of  pure  cultures,  simple  and  differential  staining,  bacterial  classi- 
fication and  differential  studies  on  type  species  of  pathogenic  and  non- 
pathogenic bacteria;  Designed  to  accompany  Bacteriology  31. 
2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

3:00-4:50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Bradley. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31,  previously  or  concurrently. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II).  Advanced  Bacteriology. — A  continuation  of  in- 
troductory bacteriology.  Studies  on  bacterial  metabolism  and  the  influ- 
ence of  environmental  factors  on  growth  and  viability.  The  identification 
and  differentiation  of  bacterial  species  by  morphological,  cultural, 
physiological,  and  serological  studies.  The  combined  courses  give  to  the 
student  not  only  a  comprehensive  picture  of  various  forms  of  existing 
bacteria  but  develop  a  specialized  technique  for  their  cultivation,  isola- 
tion, and  identification. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit.   3. 

1:00-3:50  Tu.;  2:00-4:50  Th. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisites:  For  51,  Bacteriology  31  A;  for  52,  Bacteriology  51. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Applied  Bacteriology. — These  two  courses  covering 
a  full  year's  work  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge 
of  present-day  applied  bacteriology.  The  subjects  receiving  special  con- 
sideration include  studies  on  disinfectants  and  methods  of  determining 
phenol  coefficients;  sanitary  examination  of  water  supplies  and  of  shellfish; 
study  of  bacteriological  principles  which  apply  to  preservation,  fermenta- 
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tion,  spoilage,  and  methods  of  sanitary  examination  of  foods;  methods 
for  examining  the  sanitary  quaUty  of  milk  and  milk  products;  the  groups 
of  bacteria  normally  present  in  milk  and  the  factors  which  influence  their 
development,  and  a  consideration  of  the  role  of  milk  in  the  transmission 
of  disease. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

For  81,  1:00-3:50  W.;  9:00-11:50  S.     For  82,  1:00-3:50  W.  F. 

Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31  A.     Bacteriology  52  is  prerequisite  for  those 
specializing  in  bacteriology. 

85.  (I)  Bacteriology  (Immunology). — Admission  by  permission 
of  the  instructor.  This  course  includes  consideration  of  host  reactions 
which  favor  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease;  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive estimations  of  toxins  and  antitoxins;  the  use  of  biological  products 
such  as  antigens  and  immune  sera  in  differential  bacteriology  and  in  disease 
diagnosis;  and  a  consideration  of  isohemagglutinins  as  determinants  of 
blood  groups. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3.' 
1:00-3:50  M.  F.                                              Assistant  Professor  Garvey. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  52. 

90.  (II)  Sanitary  Bacteriology. — A  detailed  study  of  public  health 
laboratory  methods.  Practical  application  of  methods  will  be  made 
through  field  studies. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  France  or  Professor  Bradley. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  81. 

Public  Health 

61.  (I)  62.  (II).  General  and  Community  Sanitation. — A  study 
of  the  problems  of  general  and  community  sanitation.  Subjects  discussed 
will  include  insect  and  rodent  control,  housing  and  slum  clearance,  ventila- 
tion, lighting,  bathing  places,  sanitation  of  eating  utensils,  nuisances,  camp 
sanitation,  industrial  hygiene,  water  supplies,  sewerage  and  sewage,  refuse 
and  garbage,  food  and  milk  sanitation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  12:00-12:50  F. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Mr.  Taylor. 

64.    (II)    Microscopy  of  Water. — Admission  by  permission  of  the 
instructor.     A  study  of  plankton  encountered  in  potable  waters.     Stand- 
ard methods  for  their  determination.     Discussions  on  the  distribution,  sig- 
nificance, and  numbers  of  species;  the  control  of  plankton  populations. 
1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  France  and  Mr.  Snow. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31  A. 
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84.  (II)  Public  Health  Administration. — ^Admission  by  approval 
of  the  instructor.  The  organization,  function,  and  administration  of  gov- 
ernmental health  agencies;  the  relationship  of  official  and  volunteer  health 
agencies;  preparation  and  presentation  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  ex- 
hibits. Public  health  laws,  regulations,  and  sanitary  codes,  their  origin  and 
enforcement. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Bradley  and  Dr.  Lee. 

86  (II)  Field  Studies  in  Sanitation. — On  six  prearranged  Satur- 
days during  the  semester,  trips  will  be  taken  into  the  field  for  the  observa- 
tion of  public  health  practices  in  sewerage;  sewage  treatment  and  dis- 
posal; the  production  and  purification  of  public  water  supplies;  housing 
and  slum  clearance;  insect  and  rodent  nuisances;  milk  production,  hand- 
ling, and  distribution;  garbage  and  refuse  collection  and  disposal;  slaughter 
houses  and  rendering  plants;  cold  storage  warehouses;  and  bakery  and 
restaurant  sanitation.  A  comparative  study  of  urban  and  rural  services 
will  be  made.  Although  transportation  will  be  furnished,  students  are 
expected  to  finance  their  own  meals. 
1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Bradley  and  Mr.  Taylor. 
Prerequisites,  Public  Health  61  and  62. 

88.  (II)  Communicable  Disease  Control. — Admission  by  approval 
of  the  instructors.  Consideration  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  spread 
of  infections;  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  communicable  diseases,  their, 
distribution,  cause,  epidemiology,  and  means  of  prevention  and  control. 
The  use  of  vaccines,  serums  and  drugs  for  prevention  and  treatment. 
Mass  immunization  programs. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Lee  and  Professor  Bradley. 


BIOLOGICAL  FIELD  STUDIES 
See  Zoology 

BOTANY 

Professor  Osmun,  Professor  Torrey,   Associate   Professor   Clark, 
Assistant  Professor  Sproston,  Dr.  HoDGEf 

1.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Botany. — ^The  course  sets  forth  a 
body  of  facts  dealing  with  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  plants  which 
is  not  only  a  foundation  for  future  professional  work  in  biological  science, 
but  of  intrinsic  value  to  the  educated  layman.  The  topics  of  seed  germi- 
nation, ecological  adaptations,  floral  structures,  taxonomy,  botanical  his- 
tory, cytology,  wood-anatomy,  plant  physiology  and  plant  reproduction 
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receive  appropriate  elementary  treatment.  The  lectures  attempt  to  inter- 
pret the  facts  of  plant  structure  and  function  in  the  light  of  the  major 
biological  principles. 

2  class  hours;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Torrey  and  Dr.  Hodge. 

25.  (I)  Cryptogamic  Botany. — Selected  forms  typifying  the  slime- 
molds,  bacteria,  algae,  fungi,  lichens,  liverworts,  mosses  and  fernworts. 
The  course  has  a  two-fold  purpose:  (1)  it  is  intended  for  students  who 
desire  to  extend  their  knowledge  to  the  principal  branches  of  the  plant 
kingdom,  thus  rounding  out  a  general  course  of  which  Course  1  constitutes 
the  first  part;  (2)  it  is  also  planned  as  an  introduction  to  certain  advanced 
courses  for  which  it  is  prerequisite. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Osmun. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

26.  (II)  Economic  and  Taxonomic  Botany. — Designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  local  flora  and  with  the  source  of  such  plant  products 
as  woods,  resins,  tanning  materials,  rubber,  textiles,  cereals,  sugar  plants, 
oils,  fruits,  spices,  beverages  and  medicinal  plants.  Laboratory  work  will 
include  the  study  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  winter  condition;  the 
collection  and  identification  of  local  plants;  and  the  preparation  of  an 
herbarium  of  about  100  species.  Competition  for  the  Hill's  Herbarium 
Prizes  will  be  open  to  members  of  this  course.  Gray's  Manual  of  Botany,  a 
twig  key,  herbarium  paper,  covers,  and  labels  required.  Total  cost:  ap- 
proximately $8. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Dr.  Hodge. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

51.  (I)  and  (II)  Plant  Pathology. — A  basic  course  in  plant 
pathology  emphasizing  recognition  of  plant  diseases  and  practical  methods 
of  control.  Students  in  the  plant  sciences  study  representative  diseases  in 
their  major  field  of  interest.  A  more  general  selection  of  representative 
diseases  is  made  for  students  specializing  in  entomology  and  other  fields. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1 ;  Botany  2  5  recommended. 

♦ 

58.  (II)  Microtechnique. — A  course  in  the  preparation  of  micro- 
scopic mounts  including  the  celloidin  and  paraffin  methods  and  involving 
the  use  of  microtomes  and  of  differential  stains. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
1:00-2:50  Tu.;  2:00-3:50  Th.                                           Professor  Torrey. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  The  Angiosperms  (1946-47). — Alternate  with 
Courses  61  and  62.     An  evolutionary  treatment  of  the  angiosperm  orders 
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and  families  largely  from  the  standpoint  of  floral  and  fruiting  structures. 
Fundamental  to  intelligent  determinative  and  taxonomic  work  on  seed 
plants.  Laboratory  studies  on  types  from  the  most  important  plant 
families.  The  department  herbarium  and  greenhouses  supply  material  of 
important  tropical  forms. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;   1:00-2:50  W.  ,  Professor  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Green  Plants 
(1945-46). — Alternate  with  Courses  59  and  60.  The  lectures  deal  with 
the  comparative  anatomy  of  green  plants  from  the  evolutionary  stand- 
point. Particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  woody  forms  both  living  and 
extinct.  Of  the  latter,  the  department  possesses  excellent  sets  of  micro- 
preparations  and  lantern  slides. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W.  Professor  Torrey. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 


63.  (I)  64.  (II)  Systematic  Mycology. — Morphology  and  devel- 
opment of  typical  species  representing  the  orders  and  families  of  fungi; 
practice  in  identification,  collection,  and  preservation  of  fungi;  systems 
of  classification;  collateral  reading. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 

66.  (II)  Industrial  Mycology. — Identification  of  the  common  yeasts 
and  molds  used  in  the  manufacture  of  industrial  products.  Study  and 
laboratory  exercises  in  the  processes  involved. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credits,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  1.  Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 

67.  (I)  68.  (II)  Introductory  Plant  Physiology. — A  study  of 
the  vital  activities  of  living  plants,  including  (a)  chemical  changes  in  the 
building  up,  transfer,  and  breaking  down  of  plant  substances;  (b)  changes 
involved  in  growth,  development,  and  reproduction,  with  influencing 
factors;  (c)  changes  in  response  to  external  stimuli.  This  is  a  basic  course 
for  all  students  planning  for  advanced  work  in  botany,  for  students 
specializing  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  for  biologically  minded 
students  in  other  fields. 

1  class  hour,  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit  3. 

Associate  Professor  Clark. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  25;  Chemistry  25. 

75.  (I)  Plant  Pathology. — A  course  in  technical  plant  pathology; 
training  in  laboratory  methods,  isolation,  culture  work,  inoculation;  study 
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of  fungicides;  viruses,  parasitism  from  a  chemical  and  mathematical  ap- 
proach. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  2  5  and  S 1 ;  Botany  63  and  64  recommended. 

76.  (II)  Plant  Pathology. — Problems  in  plant  pathology  and  my- 
cology; extensive  literature  review,  experimental  methods  and  design, 
statistics,  operation  of  advanced  laboratory  equipment.  This  is  not  a 
course  in  research,  but  is  designed  primarily  to  give  students  a  background 
necessary  for  industrial  research  and  graduate  study. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  75. 

77.  (I)  78.  (II)  Plant  Physiology. — Study  of  the  factors  and  con- 
ditions of  (a)  plant  nutrition,  including  the  taking  up  of  water  and 
mineral  substances,  the  assimilation  of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  the  re- 
lease of  energy  due  to  the  processes  of  dissimilation;  (h)  plant  growth,  in- 
cluding the  influence  of  internal  and  external  factors  on  growth,  the  de- 
velopment of  reproductive  and  vegetative  organs;  (c)  plant  movements,' 
including  those  due  to  the  taking  up  of  water,  and  those  of  both  motile 
and  fixed  forms  in  response  to  external  stimuli.  Weekly  conferences  are 
held,  at  which  students  report  on  assignments  to  original  sources  in  the 
literature. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.              Associate  Professor  Clark. 
Prerequisites,  Botany  (>7,  68;  Chemistry  51,  52. 

81.  (I)  Plant  Ecology. — Study  of  plants  in  relation  to  their  environ- 
ment, with  special  emphasis  on  the  newer  field  studies,  which  have  given 
increasing  insight  into  the  physical  and  chemical  factors  as  they  influence 
growth  and  development  in  the  field  and  the  adaptabiUty  of  plants  to 
changes  in  their  normal  environment.  The  various  types  of  plant  forma- 
tions and  successions  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  mutual  and  antagonistic 
relations  of  certain  plants. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  W.;  8:00-9:50  S. 

Associate     Professor  Clark. 
Prerequisite,  Botany  1;  Botany  25  recommended. 

84.  (II)  The  Ferns  (1945-46). — Intensive  study  of  the  morphology, 
life-history,  and  taxonomy  of  the  fern  plants,  with  especial  attention  to  the 
fern  flora  of  New  England.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-1:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Professor  Osmun. 

Prerequisite,  Botany  25. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Ritchie,  Professor  Fessenden,  Professor  Redmon,  Associate 
Professor  J.  H.  Smith,  Dr.  Parrott,'-'  Mrs.  Parkinson. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  General  Chemistry. — A  study  of  the  fundamental 
chemical  laws  and  theories,  A  considerable  amount  of  descriptive  ma- 
terial will  be  included  in  connection  with  discussions  of  the  periodic 
system,  atomic  structure,  and  in  various  applications  of  the  principles. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  sound  scientific  training 
through  a  course  in  chemistry.  Students  who  have  had  no  previous  work 
in  chemistry  will  be  grouped  together  in  laboratory  and  recitation  sections 
so  that  they  may  have  special  attention. 

2  class  hours;  1  quiz  hour;  1  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3 

1:00-1:50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-3:50  M,  Tu.  Th.  or  F.;  2:00-4:50  M. 
Tu.  Th.  or  F.  Professor  Fessenden  and  Associate  Professor  Smith. 

25.  (I)  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  laws  concerning  the  behavior  of  solutions  of  electrolytes.  The 
laboratory  work  deals  with  the  characteristic  properties,  reactions,  and  the 
systematic  separation  and  identification  of  the  common  cations.  This 
course  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  not  only  of  those  students  specializing 
in  chemistry,  but  also  of  those  students  specializing  in  other  subjects  where 
inorganic  chemistry  is  of  importance. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  or  1:00-2:50  Tu. 

Associate  Professor  Smith. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  2. 

26.  (II)  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  continuation  of  Chemistry  25, 
but  with  the  emphasis  on  the  properties,  reactions,  and  the  identification 
of  the  anions.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  laboratory  work  is  devoted 
to  the  identification  of  substances  unknown  to  the  students. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
10:00-10:50  Th.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  or  1:00-2:50  Tu. 
Th.                                                                           Associate  Professor  Smith. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  25. 

28.  (II)  Elementary  Quantitative  Analysis. — For  students  who 
are  not  specializing  in  chemistry.  Volumetric  analysis  with  acids  and 
bases;  the  use  of  dichromate  and  permanganate.  Gravimetric  methods  for 
chlorides  and  sulfates;  determination  of  hydrogen  ion.  This  course  con- 
tains some  of  the  subjects  covered  in  Courses  61  and  62,  and  is  intended  to 
give  acquaintance  with  analytical  methods,  but  not  to  produce  competent 
analysts. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3, 
1:00-3:50  "W.;  8:00-10:50  S.                                     Professor  Redmon. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  25. 
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31.  (I)  32.  (II)  Organic  Chemistry. — A  short  course  intended  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  in  this  field  for  all  students  who  do  not  specialize 
in  chemistry.  Credit,  3. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  2:00-3:50  Th. 

Professor  Ritchie  and  Dr.  Parrott. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  1  and  2. 

51.  (I)  52,  (II)  Organic  Chemistry. — A  course  in  the  theory  of 
organic  chemistry  intended  to  serve  the  needs  of  students  who  will  specialize 
in  chemistry,  as  well  as  those  who  may  specialize  in  other  fields  where  a 
more  comprehensive  course  is  desired  than  Chemistry  31  and  32.  The 
first  semester  deals  largely  with  compounds  of  the  aliphatic  series,  while 
the  benezene  series  is  taken  up  in  the  second  semester.  Students  electing  this 
course  should  take  both  51  and  52. 

3  class  hours;  1  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 
900-9:50  M.  W.  F.;  1:00-3:50  M.  or  W. 

Professor  Ritchie  and  Dr.  Parrott. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  25  and  26. 

61.  (I)  62.  (>II)  Quantitative  Analysis. — The  gravimetric  de- 
termination of  chlorine,  sulfur  and  iron;  volumetric  analysis  with  acids 
and  bases;  indicators,  hydrogen-ion  concentration  and  pH;  analysis  of 
limestone;  the  use  of  potassium  dichromate,  permanganate  and  iodide  as 
reagents;  chemical  calculations  and  problems;  water  analysis. 
2  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

1:00-4:50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Redmon. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  25.     Chemistry  26  is  prerequisite  for  those  spe- 
cializing in  chemistry. 

63.    (I)   Chemistry  of  "Water,  Sewage  and  Sewage  Sludge. — Ad- 
mission by  permission  of  the  instructor.     The  preparation  of  reagents  and 
standard  methods  for  the  analysis  of  water,  sewage  and  sewage  sludge. 
Lectures  and  discussions  on  the  sanitary  significance  of  analytical  data. 
2  3  -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3 . 

1:00-3:50  W.  9:00-11:50  S.  Professor  Redmon. 

Prerequisite,  Chemistry  28  or  61. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II).  Physical  Chemistry. — A  study  of  the  funda- 
mental theories  and  laws  of  physical  chemistry,  together  with  laboratory 
work  which  includes  the  important  methods  of  physicochemical  measure- 
ments. 

2  class  hours;  1  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-3:50  M.  or  W.  Professor  Fessenden. 

Prerequisites,  Chemistry  61;  Mathematics  30. 

7^.  (I)  Physiological  Chemistry. — Supplementary  to  Courses  51 
and  52.  For  those  who  expect  to  take  up  scientific  work  in  microbiology, 
botany,  agronomy,  animal  husbandry,  etc.,  and  who  have  had  Courses  51 
and   52,  it  gives   acquaintance  with   the   chemistry  of   the  physiological 
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processes  in  plants  and  animals  by  means  of  which  some  of  the  important 
organic  compounds  studied  in  Courses  51  and  52  are  built  up  in  the  living 
organism  or  are  used  as  food  by  it.  In  the  lectures,  the  study  of  food 
and  nutrition  as  related  to  both  human  and  domestic  animals  is  the  prin- 
cipal subject.  In  the  laboratory,  experimental  studies  are  made  of  both 
animal  and  plant  materials  and  processes. 

3  class  hours;  1  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.;  9:00-11:50  Tu.  Professor  Ritchie. 

Prerequisite,  Organic  Chemistry. 

80.  (II)  Clinical  Chemistry  (Blood  and  Urine  Analysis). — ^Work 
to  be  covered  will  include  the  collection  and  preparation  of  samples  for 
analysis;  standardization  of  glassware  and  the  preparation  of  reagents; 
description  of  colorimeters  and  the  determination  of  certain  significant 
compounds  in  the  samples.  The  latter  group  will  include  at  least  sugars, 
proteins,  non-protein,  nitrogen,  fatty  substances  and  inorganic  elements. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Ritchie. 

86.  (II)  Theoretical  Chemistry. — Primarily  for  students  specializ- 
ing in  chemistry;  others  may  elect  by  permission  of  the  Instructor.  A 
knowledge  of  physical  chemistry  Is  desirable.  The  review  of  general 
chemistry  Is  largely  theoretical  and  Is  given  by  student  lectures  on  such 
topics  as  valence,  Werner's  coordination  theory,  crystal  structure,  and 
atomic   structure. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.                                                     Professor  Redmon. 
Prerequisite,  Chemistry  75. 

88.  (II)  History  of  Chemistry. — An  historical  and  biographical 
study  of  chemistry  and  chemists.  The  aim  of  the  course  Is:  (1)  to  give 
the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  through  a 
study  of  the  development  of  new  ideas  and  the  establishment  of  new 
theories  and  laws;  and  (2)  to  arouse  an  enthusiastic  interest  In  the  subject 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  true  spirit  of  scientific  research,  through  a  sym- 
pathetic presentation  of  the  work  and  lives  of  the  great  chemists  who  have 
been  the  creators  of  the  chemistry  of  today. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.  Professor  Ritchie. 

92.  (II)  Introduction  Research. — Admission  only  by  permission  of 
the  department.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  the  purpose  and  methods  of  research.  To  each  student 
is  assigned  some  special  subject  or  problem  in  one  of  the  following  fields 
of  chemistry,  viz.,  analytical,  biochemical.  Inorganic,  organic,  physical. 
10  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  5. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

94.  (II)  Industrial  Chemistry. — The  course  aims  to  give  the  stu- 
dents some  understanding  of  the  uses  and  applications  of  reactions  leading 
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to  the  production  of  chemicals  and  chemical  products  by  industry.  Such 
topics  as  the  production  o£  the  heavy  chemicals,  synthetic  ntrogen 
products,  commercial  gases,  metals,  synthetic  fibers,  paper,  etc.  will  be 
considered.  New  products  and  processes  will  be  discussed.  The  equipment 
and  the  materials  of  industry  will  be  included  as  an  essential  part  of  the 
discussion.  Trips  to  near-by  plants  will  be  taken  when  possible. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Ritchie. 
Prerequisites,  Chemistry  51  and  61. 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

Professor  Fransden,  Assistant  Professor  Lindquist,  Assistant  Professor 
Nelson. 

25.  (I)  General  Dairying. — A  general  course,  introductory  to  all 
other  courses  in  dairy  industry,  for  those  who  wish  to  take  only  one 
course  in  dairying  to  get  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work 
covers  briefly:  a  study  of  milk,  its  secretion,  composition,  and  various  tests 
applied  thereto;  methods  of  pasteurizing  and  handling  milk  and  cream; 
the  use  of  separators;;  elements  of  ice  cream,  butter,  and  cheese  making. 
2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  9:00-10:50  W.  or  1:00-2:50  W. 

Assistant  Professors  Lindquist  and  Nelson. 

50.  (II)  Judging  Dairy  Products. — A  study  of  market  standards 
and  grades  of  dairy  products,  with  practice  in  judging  milk,  ice  cream, 
butter,  and  cheese.  The  student  learns  to  recognize  quality  in  dairy 
products,  to  detect  specific  defects,  and  to  know  their  causes  and  means  of 
prevention.  A  team  is  chosen  from  this  class  to  represent  the  College 
in  dairy  products  judging  contests  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  and 
the  National  Dairy  Industries  Exposition. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 
1:00-2-50  F.                    Assistant  Professors  Lindquist  and  Nelson. 

52.  (II)  Market  Milk. — A  study  of  the  various  phases  of  the  market 
milk  industry;  sanitary  production,  transportation,  pasteurization  and 
handling  in  the  city  plant;  marketing,  delivery  systems,  milk  and  its  rela- 
tion to  public  health,  inspection,  milk  laws,  food  value,  and  advertising. 
Cultured  milk  and  other  milk  drinks  also  are  included.  Some  milk  plants 
are  visited,  the  cost  of  the  trip  not  exceeding  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.        Assistant  Professor  Lindquist. 

75.  (I)  Dairy  Chemistry. — ^The  various  physical  and  chemical  prop- 
erties of  milk,  milk  products,  and  their  components  are  studied.  Testing 
and  control  methods  commonly  used  commercially  for  milk  and  dairy 
products  are  included;  moisture  and  fat  determination,  casein,  salt,  and  acid 
tests,  work  with  the  Mojonnler  apparatus,  and  other  applied  chemical 
tests  are  taken  up  in  the  laboratory. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-10:50  Tu.;  8:00-9:50  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 
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77.  (I)  Butter  and  Cheese  Making. — The  first  half  of  the  semester 
is  devoted  to  butter  making;  the  remainder  to  cheese  making,  condensed 
and  powdered  milk.  The  various  phases  of  the  butter  industry  studied 
are:  separators  and  cream  separation;  pasteurization,  neutralization,  and 
ripening  of  cream;  preparation  of  starter  cultures;  churning;  marketing, 
and  scoring  of  butter;  creamery  management.  The  work  in  cheese  making 
includes  Cheddar,  cream  Neufchatel,  cottage,  processed  cheeses,  etc.  The 
manufacture  of  condensed  and  powdered  milk,  and  commercial  casein  is 
also  covered. 

2  class  hours;  2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods,  Credit,  4. 

11:00-11:50  W.  F.;  1:00-3:50  M.  F. 

Prerequisite,  Dairy  25.        Assistant  Professors  Lindquist  and  Nelson. 

78.  (II)  Ice-Cream  Making. — The  course  includes  a  study  of  the 
principles  and  practices  of  ice-cream  making.  The  effects  of  such  factors 
as  composition,  quality,  pasteurization,  homogenization,  aging,  and  freezing 
on  the  finished  product  are  considered.  Sherbets,  ices,  fancy  and  individual 
forms,  and  all  flavors  of  ice  cream  are  studied.  Some  time  is  devoted  to 
refrigeration  machinery,  delivery  equipment,  and  merchandising  methods 
as  they  are  related  to  the  industry. 

2  class  hours;  2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 

11:00-11:50  W.  F.;  1:00-3:50  Tu.;  2:00-4:50  Th. 

Assistant  Professor  Nelson. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Seminar. — For  students  specializing  in  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,!. 

11:00-11:50  M.  Professor  Frandsen. 


ECONOMICS 

Professor  Gamble,  Professor  Cance,  Assistant  Professor  SMART,t 
Associate  Professor  Rohr,*  Mr.  Col  well.* 

25.  (I)  and  (II)  Elements  of  Economics. — Definitions  and  intro- 
ductory principles  of  production,  exchange,  and  the  financial  organization 
of  society,  with  a  short  survey  of  the  economics  of  distribution  and  the 
use  of  wealth  and  income. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

26.  (II)  Elements  of  Distribution. — A  continuation  of  Course  25 
with  emphasis  on  the  study  of  wealth  and  income  distribution. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Gamble. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  25. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service 
t  On  leave  of  absence. 
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49.   (I)   Economic  Geography. — A  study  of  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  natural  and  human  resources  and  the  economic  and  physiographic 
bases  of  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and  allied  industries. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gamble. 

51.  (I)  Economics  of  Business  and  Industry. — The  application  of 
economics  to  business.  Presentation  of  the  industrial  relationships  and 
the  principles  upon  which  the  production  of  economic  goods  is  based. 
Problems  arising  from  the  development  of  mass  production,  competitive 
enterprises,  diversification  of  industry  and  social  control;  working  rela- 
tions. Some  study  will  be  made  of  the  corporation,  its  eflfectiveness,  and  its 
social  influences. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Col  well. 

52.  (11)  Money,  Banking,  and  Credit. — A  critical  survey  of  the 
development  and  operation  of  the  monetary  and  banking  systems  of  the 
United  States. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Gamble. 

53.  (I)  Marketing  and  Marketing  Problems. — Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  or  are  taking  Agricultural  Economics  5  5.  A  study 
of  the  forces  and  conditions  which  determine  prices  and  the  mechanism, 
methods,  and  problems  concerned  with  transporting,  storing  and  dis- 
tributing economic  goods.  The  characteristics  and  possibilities  of  the 
New  England  market  are  given  special  attention. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Cance. 

54.  (II)  Corporation  Finance  (1946-47). — Alternate  with  Course 
78.  Types  of  business  organization  and  their  essential  features;  the  nature 
and  growth  of  the  corporation  and  its  economic  and  social  significance; 
types  of  securities  used  for  raising  capital;  promotion;  financial  structure  of 
various  types  of  concerns;  administration  of  income;  control;  holding 
company  finance;  corporate  failure  and  reorganization  are  considered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Colwell. 

55.  (I)  Economics  of  Consumption. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is 
a  consideration  of  the  importance  of  consumption  in  modern  industry  and 
commerce.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  laws  of  consumption,  standards  of 
living,  sources  of  and  factors  determining  family  incomes,  and  of  the 
administration  of  these  incomes  as  shown  by  the  expenditures  of  the 
nation  and  of  various  groups.  The  relation  of  consumption  to  the  prob- 
lems of  population  and  to  the  development  of  society  is  also  studied. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

56.  (II)  Business  and  Consumer  Association  (1946-47). — A 
study  of  the  principles,  practices,  and  possible  economic  and  social  signifi- 
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cance  of  trade  associations,  consumer  cooperatives,  voluntary  chains  and 
other  mutual  groupings  for  economic  purposes.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

58.  (II)  Business  Law. — This  course  consists  of  a  particular  study, 
drawing,  reading,  and  interpretation  of  contracts  and  sales;  with  specific 
problem  work.  Fundamentally,  it  is  a  course  in  logical  reasoning  using 
legal  principles  as  its  basic  material.  Wills,  commercial  paper,  carriers, 
real  estate  agency,  public  and  personal  rights  presented  by  lecture  during 
the  course. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

75.  (I)  Current  Economic  Problems. — An  advanced  course  for 
those  desirous  of  studying  more  intensively  some  current  economic  prob- 
lems. Studies  in  economic  philosophy  and  the  economic  aspects  and  con- 
sequences of  progress  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  and  current 
economic  questions  are  some  of  the  problems  discussed.  Students  will  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  lines  of  individual  interest. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

7G.  (II)  Principles  of  Transportation. — The  development  of 
highway,  waterway,  and  railway  transportation,  and  its  relation  to  the 
agricultural  and  industrial  development  of  the  country;  the  principles 
governing  the  operation  and  control  of  transportation  agencies;  present- 
day  problems  relating  to  the  shipment  of  farm  and  industrial  products, 
rates,  facilities,  and  services;  methods  of  reducing  wastes  in  transporta- 
tion; the  economics  of  the  good  roads  movement  and  of  motor  transporta- 
tion. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

77.  (I)  Economics  of  International  Trade  (1945-46). — Alter- 
nates with  Course  79.  A  study  of  the  policies,  principles,  and  practices  of 
international  trade. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Gamble. 

78.  (II)  Public  Finance  (1945-46). — Alternates  with  Course  54. 
Principles  of  public  revenues  and  expenditures  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  systems  and  problems  of  taxation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M,  W.  F.  Professor  Gamble. 

79.  (I)  Labor  Problems  (1946-47). — Alternates  with  Course  77. 
An  analysis  of  the  background  and  character  of  the  modern  labor  problem 
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with  special  references  to  the  United  States.  Topics  to  be  considered  in- 
clude: the  problems  of  wages,  hours,  working  conditions  and  unemploy- 
ment; the  trade  union  movement;  and  some  agencies  for  the  promotion 
of  industrial  peace. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Gamble. 

80.  (II)  Economic  Theory  AND  Social  Progress  (1945-46). — ^This 
course  logically  follows  Economics  75  and  is  designed  to  point  out  the 
principles  and  philosophies  underlying  current  economic  thought  and  social 
practices.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Cance. 

81.  (I)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. — This  course  aims  to 
give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the  ac- 
counting system  in  the  gathering,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  account- 
ing data,  and  the  methods  used  in  accounting  and  preparing  the  usual  types 
of  business  statements  for  individual  proprietorship  businesses  and  partner- 
ships. The  managerial  uses  of  accounting  as  a  means  of  business  control 
are  the  keynote  of  the  course. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50  W.;  3.00-4.50  M.  F. 

Mr.  Colwell  and  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

82.  (II)  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. — This  course  covers 
the  problems  of  partnership  and  corporation  accounting.  Considerable 
time  is  spent  on  problems  in  amortization,  depreciation,  and  the  prepara- 
tion, analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50  W.;  2:00-3:50  M.  F. 

Mr.  Col  WELL  and  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 
Prerequisite,  Economics  81. 

84.  (II)  Army  Administration. — A  study  of  the  procedures  that 
pertain  to  the  administration  of  an  infantry  rifle  company  and  an  in- 
fantry regiment,  which  are,  with  only  minor  variations,  applicable  to 
similar  organizations  throughout  the  Army.  The  first  part  of  the  course 
treats  with  company  administration  and  the  second  part  regimental  ad- 
ministration. The  two  are  offered  in  one  course  because  they  are  so 
closely  interwoven  that  it  is  desirable  to  consider  both  together. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

8  5.  (I)  Legal  Aspects  of  Economic  Transactions. — A  continua- 
tion of  Course  58. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1 1 :00-l  1 : 50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

Prerequisite,  Economics  5  8. 
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91,  (I)  92.  (II)  Seminar. — Research  in  economic  theory;  problem^ 
of  labor,  commerce,  and  industry.  If  desirable,  some  other  economic 
study  may  be  substituted. 

1  or  2  2-hour  conference  periods.  Credit,  1  to  3. 

The  Department. 

95.  (I)  96.  (II)  Business  Practices  and  Cost  Accounting. — 
For  a  limited  number  of  qualified  seniors  and  graduate  students.  The 
application  of  accounting  techniques  to  industrial  costs.  The  second 
semester  deals  with  the  application  of  accounting  principles  to  repre- 
sentative types  of  business  and  the  study  of  Federal  Income  Tax  and  Social 
Security  Accounting  problems. 
1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  COLWELL. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Administration 

28.  (II)  State  and  Local  Government. — A  survey  of  the  govern- 
mental structure  and  functions  of  the  American  state  and  its  local  govern- 
ments— county,  city,  town,  and  village.  This  course  is  designed  to 
complete  the  survey  in  the  American  government  course  offered  by  the 
history  department. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Public  Administration. — A  general  survey  of  the 
field  of  public  administration.  Subjects  treated  in  the  first  semester  in- 
clude; the  relationship  of  the  administration  to  the  other  branches  of 
government;  organization  and  structure;  central  and  local  administration; 
personnel  management;  financial  organization  and  practices;  public  rela- 
tions; planning  and  zoning;  administrative  law.  Second  semester;  the  ad- 
ministration of  police  and  fire;  judiciary;  public  health;  welfare;  educa- 
tion; agriculture;  conservation;  commerce  and  industry;  public  works. 
This  course  must  be  taken  for  the  full  year. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50  Tu.  Th.;  11:00-11:50  S.  Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

Prerequisite,  History  25  or  Economics  28  or  Economics  63. 

63.  (I)  Political  Science  (1946-47). — A  study  of  the  nature  and 
methods  of  political  science;  the  origin,  evolution  and  theory  of  the  State; 
forms,  ends,  and  purposes  of  government;  sovereignty;  civil  and  political 
rights;  constitutions;  law;  public  administration;  public  opinion  and  po- 
litical parties.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

64.  (II)  Municipal  Government  and  Administration  (1946-47). 
— A  survey  of  the  governmental  structure  and  functions  of  American 
municipalities,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  existing  conditions.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  administrative  problems  arising  from  such  functions  as: 
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police,  education,  charities  and  corrections,  finance,  public  works,  taxation, 
and  city  planning  and  zoning.     Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

65.  (I)  Constitutional  Law  (1945-46). — A  study  of  the  constitu- 
tional law  of  the  United  States.  The  case  system  is  used.  Given  in  al- 
ternate years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

93.  (I)  94.  (II)  Seminar  in  Political  Science. — ^Research  in  the 
field  of  political  science  and  public  administration. 

1  or  2  2 -hour  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

EDUCATION 

Professor  ,  Assistant  Professor  Purvis,  Adjunct  Professor  Heald^, 

Mr.  Carpenter 

51.  (I)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  (1945-46). — ^By 
means  of  case  studies  and  current  educational  literature,  teaching  ideals 
and  procedures  are  set  up.  During  the  final  weeks  of  the  semester  atten- 
tion is  given  the  special  methods  of  teaching  certain  subjects  in  secondary 
schools,  and  outstanding  teachers  are  invited  in  to  present  ideas  in  the 
teaching  of  their  special  subjects.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles. 

52.  (II)  Methods  of  Extension  Teaching. — For  juniors  and  seniors 
specializing  in  the  divisions  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  home  eco- 
nomics. The  course  considers  duties  and  objectives  of  extension  workers; 
development  of  extension  programs  to  meet  community  and  regional 
problems  from  a  national,  state,  and  local  point  of  view;  the  evaluation 
of  results;  use  and  development  of  leaders;  and  methods  used  in  extension 
work. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit.   3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Carpenter  and  Extension  Staff. 

53.  (I)  Educational  Tests  and  Measurements  (1945-46). — The 
most  serviceable  tests  and  scales  for  measuring  achievement  are  considered; 
test  construction,  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  results  are 
studied  and  practiced.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  preparation  of 
informal  tests  for  diagnostic  and  grading  purposes.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Th.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

*  State  Supervisor  for  Agricultural  Teacher-Training  representing  the  State  Department 
of  Education  in  the  administration  of  vocational  agriculture  acts. 
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72.  (II)  Vocational  Education  in  Agriculture. — The  course  de- 
mands certain  prerequisites  of  experience  and  objective  which  make  per- 
mission necessary.  It  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  special  courses  (72,  73,  74) 
with  a  survey  of  vocational  education  and  an  introduction  to  the  teaching 
of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools.  Information  and  observation  prepara- 
tory to  the  apprenticeship  course.  Required  of  candidates  for  the  agricul- 
tural teacher-training  certificate. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F. 

Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 
of  State  Department  of  Education. 

73.  (I)  and  (II)  Apprentice  Teaching  in  Agriculture. — For  a 
limited  number  of  qualified  candidates  in  vocational  education.  A  full 
year  in  absentia  normally  following  the  junior  year  in  college,  teaching 
agriculture,  horticulture,  and  related  subjects.  Candidates  should  have 
completed  the  course  in  Education  72,  and  in  Education  51  if  possible, 
and  must  apply  early  to  the  head  of  the  department. 

Maximum  credit,  6. 
Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 
of  State  Department  of  Education. 

74.  (II)  Technique  of  Teaching  Agriculture. — By  arrangement 
with  the  head  of  the  department.  By  preference  this  course  follows 
Courses  72  and  73.  It  covers  the  material,  methods,  policies,  and  special 
requirements  of  the  state  for  teaching  agriculture  and  related  subjects 
in  vocational  schools.  Required  of  candidates  for  the  agricultural  teacher- 
training  certificate. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles  and  Vocational  Division 

of  State  Department  of  Education. 

80.  (II)  History  of  Education  (1945-46). — This  course  opens  a 
long  vista  in  the  development  of  one  very  important  human  endeavor — the 
passing  on  to  succeeding  generations  of  the  accumulated  social  heritage 
of  the  race.  Social,  cultural,  and  educational  movements  are  traced  from 
early  Greece  to  the  present  with  the  aim  of  better  understanding  of  modern 
education.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

81.  (I)  Comparative  Education  (1946-47). — A  course  of  general 
cultural  and  citizenship  value  in  which  educational  history,  philosophy, 
system,  administration,  and  finance  of  at  least  six  foreign  countries  will 
be  compared  step  by  step  with  the  same  items  in  the  United  States.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

1 1 : 0 0- 1 1 : 5  0  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Welles. 

83.  (I)  The  Principles  of  Secondary  Education  (1946-47). — 
This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  secondary  school  as  a  social  agency, 
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its  relation  to  elementary  and  collegiate  education,  its  aims,  organization, 
administration,  curriculum  procedures,  and  such  other  phases  as  are  neces- 
sary to  acquaint  the  layman  with  this  predominant  level  o£  our  educational 
ladder.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

88.  (II)  The  School  Curriculum  (1946-47). — ^This  course  dis- 
cusses the  curriculum  of  schools  of  this  country  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  social  philosophy  which  created  it.  It  seeks  to  make  clear  to 
the  layman  the  various  controversial  issues  regarding  such  concepts  as 
progressive  education,  the  core-curriculum,  the  experience  curriculum, 
projects,  etc.,  and  to  present  a  common-sense  method  of  analysis  of  such 
controversies  and  of  evaluation  in  the  light  of  their  stated  philosophy. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

90.  (I)  and  (II)  Psychology  in  Teaching. — Only  for  seniors  tak- 
ing the  One-Semester  Plan.  The  psychological  principles  fundamental  to  a 
consideration  of  methods  of  teaching.  These  include  individual  differ- 
ences, the  nature  of  learning,  growth  and  maturation,  behavior  patterns, 
transfer  of  training,  etc. 

3  2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:00  M.  Tu.  F. 

Professor  "Welles  and  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

91.  (I)  and  (II)  Secondary  School  Curriculum  and  Evaluation. 
— Only  for  seniors  taking  the  One-Semester  Plan.  A  consideration  of 
learning  material  and  its  organization  in  the  subjects  which  these  students 
are  teaching  and  the  preparation  of  detailed  courses  of  study  in  those 
fields  in  the  light  of  accepted  educational  practice.  Attention  will  be 
given  to  the  best  measures  for  evaluating  the  outcome  of  instruction  in 
those  fields. 

3   2 -hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week  Credit,   3. 

10:00-12:00  Tu.  Th.;  9:00-11:00  S.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

92.  (I)  and  (II)  Methods  and  Management. — Only  for  seniors 
taking  the  One-Semester  Plan.  The  basic  principles  underlying  all  teach- 
ing and  the  procedure  in  the  most  approved  methods  will  be  discussed  and 
illustrated.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  trainee  with  a  solid 
pedagogical  basis  for  his  own  experimental  eflforts  at  teaching  so  that  he 
may  note  the  things  that  are  important  for  effective  class  handling  and 
instruction. 

3    2-hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-10:00  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-300  W.  Professor  Welles. 

93.  (I)  and  (II)  The  Secondary  School. — Only  for  seniors  taking 
the  One-Semester  Plan.     Practical  problems  concerning  the  school  as  a 
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social  agency,  its  aims,  characteristics  of  pupil  population,  program  of 
study,  guidance,  extra-curriculum,  social  pressures,  etc.,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  situations  met  by  teachers. 

3  2 -hour  periods  the  first  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-10:00  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Purvis. 

94.  (I)  and  (II)  Practice  Teaching. — Only  for  seniors  taking  the 
One-Semester  Plan.  Five  school  days  of  teaching  in  neighboring  secondary 
schools  under  supervision  of  competent  teachers  and  members  of  the  staff. 
The  second  and  each  alternate  week.  Credit,  4. 

Professor  Welles. 


ENGINEERING 

Professor  Gunness,  Associate  Professor  Markuson,  Assistant  Professor 

Tague,  Assistant  Professor  Marston,'-"  Assistant  Professor  Swenson, 

Mr.  PusHEE,  Mr.  Newlon 

Agricultural  Engineering 
60.  (II)  Household  Equipment  (1946-47). — A  study  of  the  selec- 
tion, operation,  care,  and  efficient   arrangement  of  equipment,  with  an 
analysis  of  the  time  and  energy  required  in  various  processes.     Given  in 
alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague. 

72.  (II)  Drainage  and  Irrigation  Engineering. — ^The  course 
covers  the  engineering  phase  of  drainage  and  irrigation.  The  various  sys- 
tems are  studied  and  practice  is  given  in  the  design  of  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion systems.  Field  work  gives  practice  in  surveying  for  drains,  platting, 
locating  drains,  erecting  batter-boards,  and  laying  tile.  Practice  is  given 
assembling  equipment  for  spray  irrigation,  and  the  flow  of  water  through 
nozzles  is  studied  by  means  of  laboratory  tests. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Associate  Professor  Markuson. 

74.  (II)  Farm  Structures. — A  study  of  the  strength  and  durability 
of  concrete,  wood,  stone,  and  clay  products,  and  of  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples underlying  their  use  in  form  construction.  The  design  of  various 
farm  buildings,  such  as  the  general  purpose  barn,  dairy  stable,  hog  house, 
sheep  barn,  milk  house,  fruit  storage,  etc.,  is  studied.  In  the  drafting 
room,  details  of  construction  will  be  worked  out,  a  study  of  the  mechanics 
of  simpler  roof  trusses  will  be  made,  and  a  complete  design  of  some  major 
farm  building  will  be  finished  in  all  essential  details.  Blue  prints  of  the 
finished  design  will  be  made. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  -  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.        Associate  Professor  Markuson. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service 
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80.  (II)  Dairy  Mechanics  (1945-46). — A  study  of  dairy  machinery, 
including  steam  boilers,  engines,  pumps,  traps,  refrigeration  machinery, 
and  heat-controlling  devices.  Practice  is  given  in  pipe  fitting,  packing 
valves,  lacing  belts,  and  similar  repair  jobs  on  the  equipment  used  in  dairy 
plants.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague  and  Mr.  Newlon. 

83.  (I)  84,  (II)  Agricultural  Engineering  Problems. — Open  only 
to  seniors  specializing  in  agricultural  engineering.  This  course  consists  of 
individual  problems  chosen  by  the  students  under  guidance  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  work  is  of  an  advanced  nature,  supplementing  that  of  the 
regular  agricultural  engineering  curriculum.  Copy  of  project  outline,  in- 
dicating the  number  of  credits,  must  be  filed  with  the  department  and 
with  the  Dean  at  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

8  5.  (I)  Rural  Electrification  (1946-47). — ^This  course  is  planned 
primarily  for  students  who  are  interested  in  the  application  of  electricity 
to  agriculture.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  generation  and  distribution  of 
electricity  for  light  and  power.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  utiliza- 
tion of  electricity  on  the  farm  and  in  rural  communities.  Given  in  al- 
alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                    The  Department. 

General  Engineering 

1.  (I)  Engineering  Drawing. — Elements  of  engineering  drawing, 
lettering,  projections,  interpreting  of  working  drawings,  tracings,  pic- 
torial representation  of  machine  parts,  and  engineering  problems. 

3  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
3:00-4:50  Tu.  W.  Th.                               Associate  Professor  Markuson. 

2.  (II)  Descriptive  Geometry. — Orthographic  projection;  profile 
plane;  location  of  points;  lines  and  planes,  revolution  of  points;  points  on 
lines;  planes  and  angles;  plane,  cylindrical,  conical,  and  warped  surfaces; 
surfaces  of  revolution;  intersection  of  surfaces;  tangent  lines  and  planes. 
Textbook,  lectures,  and  drafting. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

3:00-3:50  Tu.,  Th.;  3:00-4:50  W. 

Associate  Professor  Markuson. 

21.  (I)  Shop  Practice. — Unit  bench  operations  for  wood  and  metal 
work;  care  and  use  of  tools  and  machines. 

2  4-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  PusHEE  and  Mr.  Newlon. 

22.  (II)    Shop  Practice. — A  continuation  of  Shop  Practice  21. 

1  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   1. 

Mr.  Pushee  and  Mr.  Newlon. 
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26.  (II)  Plane  Surveying. — The  course  considers  the  elements  of 
plane  surveying,  including  the  adjustment  and  use  of  the  engineer's  transit 
and  level. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

32.  S.  Surveying  Practice. — This  is  a  three  weeks  summer  practice 
course  offered  for  those  who  have  had  previous  training  in  surveying.  It 
consists  of  transit  and  plane  table  surveys  of  two  areas  containing  about 
twenty  acres.  Simple  field  determinations  of  latitude  and  meridian  are 
also  a  part  of  the  program..  This  course  should  be  taken  by  all  engineering 
major  students  who  plan  to  enter  Civil  Engineering  or  allied  fields  of 
work. 
3  44-hour  weeks  following  Commencement  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  26  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

34.  S.  Surveying  Practice. — Two  projects  will  be  carried  out.  A 
plane  table  topographical  survey  of  an  area  of  approximately  fifteen  acres 
will  be  made,  and  tracings  prepared.  A  transit  and  stadia  topographical 
survey  will  be  made  of  a  similar  area  and  a  rriap  prepared  from  the  data. 
The  work  will  be  organized  and  carried  out  in  a  manner  similar  to  actual 
professional  practice.  Limited  to  sixteen  students.  Tuition  for  this  course 
will  be  $10. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  26  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

51.  (I)  House  Planning  and  Construction. — Plan  designs  of 
the  small  house  will  be  made.  The  arrangement  of  interior  equipment, 
especially  in  the  kitchen,  lighting,  heating,  water  supply,  and  sewage 
disposal  will  be  studied,  together  with  a  brief  history  of  the  house,  ma- 
terials, construction  methods,  equipment,  and  architectural  styles. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  economics  of  house  building,  in- 
cluding financing,  and  to  maintenance  and  overhead  expense. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8.00-8.50  Th.;   1:00-2:50  W.;   8.00-9:50  S. 

Associate  Professor  Markuson. 

53.  (I)  Applied  Mechanics  (Statics). — The  following  topics 
are  considered  in  the  study  of  statics;  colinear,  concurrent,  non-concur- 
rent and  parallel  force  systems  in  a  plane  and  in  space;  static  friction 
problems;  first  and  second  moments.  The  free-body  method  of  analysis 
is  emphasized.     Algebraic   and   graphical   solutions   are   determined. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics   30. 

54.  (II)  Applied  Mechanics  (Kinetics). — This  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Engineering  53  into  the  field  of  kinetics.     It  is  concerned  with 
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the  engineering  applications  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M,  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering   53. 

56.  (II)  Strength  of  Materials. — The  following  topics  are  con- 
sidered: elementary  stresses  and  strains;  combined  stresses;  riveted 
joints;  torsion;  shear  and  bending  moments;  stresses  and  deflections  in 
beams;  statically  indeterminate  beams;   columns. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  53. 

57.  (I)  Route  Surveying. — This  course  considers  the  field  work 
and  calculations  required  in  the  location,  construction,  and  maintenance 
of  routes  of  transportation  and  communication  such  as  highways,  rail- 
roads, canals,  pipe  lines  and  transmission  lines. 

2  class  hours;  1  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;   1:00-3:50  W.         Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  26,  or  permission  of  the  Instructor. 

58.  (II)  Highway  Construction. — Types  of  roads  and  pavements, 
methods  of  construction  and  maintenance,  road  materials,  special  ma- 
chinery, costs  and  economic  comparisons. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

61.  (I)  Properties  and  Testing  of  Materials. — A  study  of  the 
engineering  properties  of  materials  of  construction  and  their  behavior 
under  stress. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Associate  Professor  Markuson. 

63.  (I)  Heat  Power  I. — An  introduction  to  heat  engineering  with 
application  of  the  principles  of  thermodynamics  to  the  solution  of  en- 
gineering problems,  including  the  use  of  steam  tables  and  charts.  A 
brief  description  of  the  machines  and  apparatus  involved  will  be  given. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Swenson. 

64.  (II)  Heat  Power  II  (Steam  Power  Plants). — A  study  of 
the  steam  power  plant,  including  boilers,  stokers,  fuels,  combustion, 
steam  generation,  prime  movers  and  auxiliary  equipment. 

2  class  hours;   1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit  3 

Assistant  Professor  Swenson. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  63   or  permission  of  the  Instructor. 

66.  (II)  Heat  Power  III  (Internal  Combustion  Engines). — 
The    course    deals    with    the   theory    of    the    gasoline    and   diesel   engines 
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and  their  accessories  and  gives  practice  in  their  repair  and  maintenance. 
3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Tague  and  Mr.  Pushee. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  63  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

75.  (I)  Hydraulics. — Hydrostatics,  which  deals  with  pressure 
gages,  pressures  on  surfaces  and  immersed  and  floating  bodies,  is  first  con- 
sidered. Hydrokinetics,  which  includes  flow  through  orifices  and 
tubes,  over  weirs  and  dams,  through  pipes  and  open  channels,  is  dealt 
with  next.  Hydrodynamics,  which  considers  turbines  and  pumps,  may 
be  taken  up  briefly.  Where  possible,  current  practical  problems  in 
hydraulics,  such  as  flood  control,  hydroelectric  power  development,  and 
erosion  control  are  discussed  during  the  class  period. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Marston. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  30. 

77.  (I)  Water  Supply. — This  course  considers  the  engineering 
aspects  of  public  water  supply  systems  and  includes  the  following 
topics:  quantity  of  water  required;  hydrology;  collection  systems;  dis- 
tribution  systems;    pumping   machinery;    purification   work. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50   M.   W.   F.  Assistant   Professor   Marston. 

Prerequisite,    Engineering  75    concurrently    or    permission    of    the    in- 
structor. 

78.  (II)  Sanitary  Engineering  (Sewerage). — ^This  course  con- 
siders the  engineering  aspects  of  the  design,  construction,  and  main- 
tenance of  sewerage  systems  and  includes  the  following  topics:  Hydrau- 
lics of  sewers,  sanitary  and  storm  sewers,  sewage  treatment,  plant  design 
and  operation.  Engineers  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health  will  assist  with  this  course. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston  and  Mr.  Taylor. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  77  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

81.  (I)  Elements  of  Structures. — The  following  topics  are  con- 
sidered: foundations,  beams  and  girders,  columns,  reinforced  concrete, 
and  framed  structures. 

2  class  hours;  1  3 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;   laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Marston. 
Prerequisite,  Engineering  56. 

83.    (I)   Machine    Design. — ^Principles    involved    in    the    design    of 
various    machine    parts:    fastenings,    shafts,    belts,    bearings,    gears,    and 
pressure  vessels. 
2class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

,    Mr. . 

Prerequisite,  Engineering  56. 
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92.    (II)    Seminar. — For   seniors   specializing   in   engineering. 

Credit,   1 . 
The  Department. 


ENGLISH 

Professor  Rand,  Professor  Prince,  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg, 
Assistant    Professor    Troy,    Assistant    Professor    Helming,    Aliss 

HoRRiGAN,   Mr.   ,   Mr.    Dubois '%    Mr.   Varley,    Mr.    Hannum*, 

Miss  McNamara,  Dr.  O'Donnell. 

1.^  (I)  2.  (II)  English  Composition. — Intended  to  teach  straight 
thinking,  sound  structure,  clear  and   correct  expression. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II). — A  Survey  of  English  Literature. — A  gen- 
eral reading  course,  from  the  beginning  of  English  literature  to  the  end 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

50.  (II)  Chaucer  (1945-46). — Reading  of  the  principal  works 
of  Chaucer;  a  study  of  Chaucer's  development  as  a  creative  artist;  an 
attempt  to  appreciate  his  humanism.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.                                                      Professor  Prince. 

51.  (I)  The  Renaissance  in  England. — A  study  of  various  as- 
pects of  the  Renaissance  as  revealed  in  such  writers  as  Spenser,  Bacon, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Burton,  and  Hobbes.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to 
Spenser's  Faerie  Qtieene. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Troy. 

54.  (II)  The  Renaissance  in  England  (1946-47). — A  study  of 
Sidney,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Donne,  Herrick,  Marvell,  and  other  lyrical 
poets  of  the  period  is  followed  by  special  emphasis  upon  Milton  as  the 
culminating  poet  of  the  Renaissance  in  England.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg, 

5  5.  (I)  Shakespeare. — This  course  is  based  upon  the  reading  of 
about  thirty  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  attempts  both  to  indicate  the 
evolution  of  the  dramatist  and  to  emphasize  the  various  phases  of  his  art. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8 : 0 0 - 8 : 5  0  Tu.  Th .  S.  Professor  Rand. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service 
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57.  (I)  Elizabethan  Dramatists. — A  study  of  Elizabethan  Drama, 
exclusive  of  Shakespeare,  with  special  consideration  of  the  plays  of  such 
men  as  Lyly,  Peele,  Greene,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher, 
Webster,  Massinger. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

3:00-3:50  Tu.  W.  Th.  Professor  Prince. 

58.  (II)  American  Poetry  (1946-47). — A  study  of  American 
poetry  as  a  movement  away  from  its  European  origins  to  an  American 
quality,  the  movement  being  traced  through  the  work  of  Freneau, 
Bryant,  Poe,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whitman,  Emily  Dickinson,  Edwin 
Arlington  Robinson,   and  Vachel  Lindsay.      Given   in   alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Prince 

59.  (I)  English  Prose  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1945-46). 
— A  brief  exposition  of  the  thinking  of  the  period  in  philosophy,  gov- 
ernment, and  criticism  as  found  in  the  work  of  Swift,  Cooper  (the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury) ,  Mandeville,  Johnson,  Bos  well,  Burke,  and  Paine.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  F.  W.  Professor  Prince. 

60  (II)  American  Prose. — A  course  in  American  thought  as  re- 
vealed in  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Hawthorne,  Melville,  Henry  Adams,  and 
Santayana. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

3:00-3:50  Tu.  W.  Th.  .  Professor  Prince 

61.  (I)  Romantic  Poetry  (1946-47). — A  study  chiefly  in  the  be- 
ginning of  Romanticism  in  English  poetry  as  found  in  the  work  of  Collins, 
Gray,  Burns,  and  Blake,  with  considerable  attention  to  the  culmination  of 
Romanticism  in  the  poetry  of  Shelley  and  Keats.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
12:00-12:50  M.  W.  F.                                                      Professor  Prince. 

62.  (II)  Romantic  Poetry  (1946-47). — A  contrasting  study  of 
Byron  and  the  Lake  Poets,  and  in  some  ways  a  continuation  of  Course  61. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 

64.  (II)  Victorian  Poetry  (1945-46). — A  study  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  Tennyson,  and  Browning.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 

65.  (I)  English  Prose  Writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. — 
A  study  of  the  chief  Romantic  and  Victorian  prose  writers,  especially 
Coleridge,  Hazlitt,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Ruskin,  and  Arnold. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 
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66.  (II)  Modern  Poetry  (1945-46). — This  course  attempts  to  trace 
the  spirit  of  twentieth  century  poetry  from  such  authors  as  Hardy,  "Whit- 
man, and  Emily  Dickinson  to  those  of  the  present  day.  Given  in  al- 
ternate years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 

68,    (II)    Modern  Drama    (1946-47). —  This  course  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  English  drama  from  the  time  of  Ibsen  to  the  present  day. 
Its  purpose  is  to  impart  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
theatre  of  the  twentieth  century.     Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Rand. 

70.  (II)  English  Prose  Fiction. — A  course  designed  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  English  prose  fiction,  with  emphasis  upon  the  great 
novels  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Helming. 

71.  (I)  Biography  (1946-47). — ^The  history  of  biography  as  a  literary 
type;  discussion  of  leading  biographers  from  Boswell  to  Maurois,  with 
special  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  modern  biographical  method. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50M.  W.  F.  Dr.  Helming. 

72.  (II)  An  Introduction  to  Literary  Criticism  (1945-46). — 
A  study  of  major  critical  attitudes  and  principles,  in  relationship  to 
philosophic  background  and  immediate  application.  Designed  for  stu- 
dents concentrating  in  languages  and  literature.  Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
1 0 : 0 0- 1 0 : 5  0  M.  W.  F.                                Assistant  Professor  Goldberg. 

81.  (I)  and  (II)  Creative  "Writing. — Advanced  work  in  writing 
based  upon  specimens  by  authors  of  established  reputation  and  upon  the 
personal  experience  of  the  student. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

Assistant  Professor  Troy,  Dr.  Helming. 

83.  (I)  Library  Research  (1945-46). — Each  student  makes  a  con- 
siderable investigation  of  a  subject  of  his  own  selection.  An  orderly  ac- 
cumulation of  material  is  followed  by  a  formal  interpretation  of  its 
significance.  Not  offered  in  1945-46. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8 : 0 0 -  8 : 5  0  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Rand. 
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ENTOMOLOGY 

Professor  Alexander,  Professor  Crampton,  Assistant  Professor 
SwEETMAN,  Assistant  Professor  Shaw,  Dr.  Smith. 

26.  (II)  General  and  Field  Entomology. — The  lectures  are  de- 
voted to  a  brief  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  entomology;  structure  and 
metamorphosis;  the  more  important  methods  and  materials  for  control 
of  injurious  species;  a  survey  of  the  more  conspicuous  and  important  in- 
sects with  particular  attention  to  the  fauna  of  New  England.  A  labora- 
tory period  will  be  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  formation  of  a  collection 
of  insects.  Until  about  April  10th,  this  work  will  be  done  indoors  and 
will  consist  of  lectures  and  practical  work  preparatory  to  the  field  work 
after  that  date.  Collections  made  by  the  students  are  studied  in  later 
courses. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  '  Credit,  3. 
8^00-8:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:J0  Tu.  or  W. 

Professor  Alexander  and  Dr.  Smith. 

51.  (I)  Pests  of  Special  Crops. — For  students  not  speciahzing  in 
entomology  who  desire  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  insects  con- 
nected with  their  major  lines  of  work.  "Work  in  the  laboratory  consists  of 
identification,  life-history  studies  and  control  measures  of  important 
insect  pests.  Work  of  this  nature  is  available  on  pests  of  field  crops, 
market-garden  crops,  fruits,  flowers,  shade  trees  and  shrubs,  forest  trees, 
household  articles,  domestic  animals,  and  man. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.;  2:00-3:50  Th. 

Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

53.  (I)  Applied  Entomology. — Studies  on  the  more  important  in- 
sect pests,  their  life-histories,  damage,  identification,  and  methods  of  con- 
trol. Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  entomological  literature, 
methods  of  preparing  scientific  papers,  and  the  general  principles  of  insect 
control. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Classification  of  Insects. — Laboratory  work  on 
the  identification  of  the  major  orders  of  insects.  In  Course  56,  the  im- 
mature stages  of  insects,  with  particular  stress  on  their  structure  and 
recognition. 

3  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
9:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                Professors  Alexander  and  Crampton. 
Prerequisites,  Entomology  26;  Entomology  57,  previously  or  concurrently. 

57.  (I)  Insect  Morphology. — The  lectures  treat  of  the  internal  and 
external   anatomy   of   insects,   particular   stress   being   placed    on    those 
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structures  needed  In  classification,  for  use  in  the  parallel  Course  55.  In 
the  laboratory,  the  internal  and  external  anatomy  of  the  more  important 
groups  is  studied,  with  emphasis  on  those  characters  most  used  in  the  de- 
termination of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
10:00-10:50  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Tu.  F.                      Professor  Crampton. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

60.  (II)  Pests  of  Military  Camps. — For  students  specializing  in 
entomology  and  others  interested  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  methods  of 
combating  the  insect  menace  in  military  camps.  The  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  control  of  animal  pests  attacking  foods,  fabrics,  and  man.  The 
life  history,  feeding  habits,  method  of  reproduction,  and  dispersal  of  the 
various  species  will  be  stressed  in  so  far  as  these  influence  control  measures. 

2  class  hours.  -  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

72.  (II)  Forest  and  Shade-Tree  Insects. — The  lecture  work  deals 
with  the  principles  and  methods  of  controlling  Insects  which  attack  shade 
trees,  forests  and  forest  products.  The  laboratory  periods  are  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  more  important  species,  their  identification,  biology,  and 
specific  control  measures.     One  afternoon  for  a  field  excursion  Is  required. 

1  class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
9:00-9:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.                               Professor  Alexander. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  5  5,  56,  and  57  desirable. 

74.  (II)  Medical  Entomology. — Diseases  of  man  and  animals  that 
are  transmitted  by  insects  and  other  arthropods.  Especial  attention  is 
given  to  such  transmission  under  war  conditions,  and  to  camp  sanitation 
and  similar  topics. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26. 

Professor  Crampton. 

79.  (I)  Animal  Ecology. — Designed  for  students  specializing  in  en- 
tomology, zoology,  and  related  fields.  The  course  deals  with  the  relation 
of  animals  to  their  environment,  covering  the  physical  factors  as  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  light,  etc.,  and  the  blotic  factors  as  neighbors,  competitors, 
predators,  etc.  Both  terrestrial  and  aquatic  communities  are  studied. 
The  student  is  shown  not  only  that  animals  do  things,  but  why  they  make 
definite  responses  to  the  environmental  factors.  Actual  measurements  of 
the  environmental  factors  and  responses  of  the  animals  in  the  field  and 
laboratory  are  included. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  M.  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

Prerequisite,  Entomology  26  or  Zoology  1. 

80.  (II)  Insect  Control. — The  scientific  basis  of  Insect  control  is 
considered  from  the  chemical,  biological,  ecological,  mechanical,  and  legis- 
lative approaches.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  composition,  manu- 
facture, preparation,  and  reaction  of  insecticides,  and  the  use  of  resistan*" 
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hosts,  micro-organisms  and  the  larger  parasites  and  predators  that  might  be 
used  in  the  control  of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

Prerequisites,  Entomology  53,  5  5,  and  57;  79  and  81  desirable. 

81.  (I)  Physiological  Entomology. — A  detailed  consideration  is 
given  to  the  organ  systems,  showing  the  functions  such  as  nutrition, 
respiration,  and  growth,  and  the  relationship  of  physiology  to  behavior. 
A  portion  of  the  laboratory  time  will  be  devoted  to  assigned  individual 
problems  dealing  with  any  phase  of  insect  biology  or  control  and  conducted 
on  a  research  basis. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  W.;  3:00-4:50  W.  F.            Assistant  Prof essor  Sweetman. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  26;  55,  56,  and  57  desirable. 

87.  (I)  8  8.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Entomology. — Problem 
work  in  many  fields,  as  apiculture,  biological  control  and  insectary  practice, 
insecticides,  morphology,  and  classification.  Intended  primarily  to  intro- 
duce qualified  students  to  research  methods  in  some  branch  of  entomology. 
Excess  departmental  credits  are  necessary  for  election. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  1,  2,  or  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisites,  Entomology  26,  53,  5  5,  57,  and  should  be  preceded  or  ac- 
accompanied  by  any  other  courses  in  the  restricted  field  of  the  problem. 

90.  (II)  Evolution. — ^In  order  to  demonstrate  the  universal  scope 
and  operation  of  the  laws  of  evolution,  the  course  includes  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  probable  origin  and  evolution  of  matter  as  viewed  in  the  light 
of  modern  physical  and  chemical  research;  the  evolution  of  the  solar 
system,  leading  to  the  formation  of  the  earth;  the  changes  in  the  earth, 
preparatory  to  the  production  of  life;  the  physical  and  chemical  basis  of 
life;  the  probable  steps  in  the  formation  of  living  matter,  and  the  theories 
concerning  it;  the  evolution  of  living  things;  the  developmental  history 
of  man,  and  of  the  races  of  mankind;  the  evolution  of  human  intelligence, 
languages,  culture,  institutions,  etc.,  and  man's  probable  future  in  the 
light  of  his  past  development.  Especial  consideration  is  given  to  the 
factors  of  evolution,  the  basic  principles  of  heredity,  variation,  and  similar 
topics,  with  particular  reference  to  their  application  to  human  welfare. 

2  -class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F.                                                       Professor  Crampton. 


Apiculture 

66.  (II)  Introductory  Beekeeping. — The  laboratory  work  consists 
of  a  study  of  beekeeping  equipment  and  the  methods  of  assembling  this 
material;  a  study  of  pollen  and  honey  plants;  spring  management.  The 
lectures  are  intended  to  give  the  student  a  broad  grasp  of  the  entire  field 
of  beekeeping,  considering  such  subjects  as  history;  statistics  of  beekeeping 
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in  America;  the  races  of  bees;  methods  of  management;  bee-diseases;  pol- 
lination; queen-rearing. 

2   class  hours;    1    2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 

8  5.  (I)  Advanced  Beekeeping. — The  laboratory  work  consists  of 
fall  management,  care  of  the  honey  crop,  preparation  of  colonies  for  win- 
tering, bee-diseases,  and  some  simple  types  of  biometrical  problems.  The 
lectures  consider,  among  other  things,  the  physical  and  chemical  character- 
istics of  honey  and  wax;  chemical  tests  to  detect  adulteration  of  honey; 
bee-diseases;  and  biometry. 

2   class  hours;    1    2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 
Prerequisite,  Entomology  66. 

FLORICULTURE 

Professor  Thayer,  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard,  Mr.  Ross. 

26.  (II)  Garden  Materials. — A  study  of  the  annuals,  biennials, 
herbaceous  perennials,  bulbs,  bedding  plants,  and  roses  that  are  valuable  for 
use  in  floricultural  or  landscape  gardening  work.  Methods  of  propagation, 
culture,  and  uses  of  the  various  plants  are  considered  as  well  as  identifica- 
tion of  materials. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  M.  Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Ross. 

51.  (I)  Greenhouse  Management. — This  course  is  intended  to 
familiarize  students  with  the  methods  and  principles  involved  in  the 
management  of  greenhouses  and  greenhouse  crops;  history  and  develop- 
ment of  the  floricultural  industry,  preparation  of  soils,  fertilizers,  potting, 
watering,  ventilation,  control  of  insects  and  diseases,  methods  of  plant 
propagation,  forcing  of  plants,  soilless  methods  of  plant  culture.  At 
some  time  during  the  semester  the  members  of  the  class  will  be  required 
to  take  a  one-day  trip  to  visit  large  commercial  establishments  at  an  ap- 
proximate cost  of  five  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  3:00-4:50  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

52.  (II)  Floral  Arrangement. — A  study  of  the  principles  involv- 
ing the  arrangement  and  vise  of  cut  flowers  and  plants;  funeral  designs, 
basket  and  vase  arrangements,  corsages,  wedding  bouquets,  table  decora- 
tions, home,  church,  and  other  interior  decorations.  A  study  of  color  and 
color  harmony  as  applied  to  such  work.  This  course  is  limited  to  ten 
students,  preference  being  given  to  students  specializing  in  floriculture 
and  landscape  architecture. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit, 3. 

8:00-8:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Ross. 

54.  (II)  Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating. — ^The  location, 
types,    arrangement,    construction,    cost,    equipment,    heating,    and    ven- 
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tilation  of  greenhouse  structures;  the  drawing  of  plans  and  study  of  speci- 
fications. Special  emphasis  laid  on  heating  problems. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M,  F.;  3:00-4:50  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

58.  (II)  Amateur  Floriculture. — This  course  is  intended  primarily 
for  major  students  in  the  division  of  home  economics  and  for  other  women 
students.  Three  phases  of  floriculture  will  be  considered:  (1)  the  arrange- 
ment and  use  of  cut  flowers  for  decorative  purposes  in  the  home  and  else- 
where, (2)  house  plants,  methods  of  propagation,  (3)  garden  flowers  and 
their  uses  on  the  home  grounds. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  'W.  or  2:00-3:50  Th. 

Professor  Thayer  and  Mr.  Ross. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Commercial  Floriculture. — A  detailed  study  of 
the  cultural  methods  for  the  important  commercial  cut-flower  crops  and 
potted  plants.  The  marketing  of  flowers  and  plants,  including  the  man- 
agement of  wholesale  markets  and  retail  stores,  a  study  of  systems  of 
record  keeping,  cost  analysis,  inventory  methods,  and  other  phases  of  this 
important  part  of  the  floricultural  industry.  Trips  may  be  taken  to 
nearby  commercial  establishments. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture  51. 

79.  (I)  Conservatory  Plants  (1946-47). — Alternates  with  Course 
81  for  students  specializing  in  floriculture.  A  study  of  the  foliage  and 
flowering  plants  used  in  conservatory  work;  methods  of  propagation; 
identification  of  materials. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

3:00-3:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  F.  Professor  Thayer. 

81.  (I)  Herbaceous  Gardens  and  Borders. — Alternates  with  Course 
79  for  students  specializing  in  floriculture;  given  annually  for  students 
specializing  in  landscape  architecture.  This  course  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  26  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  herbaceous  materials  in  various  types 
of  plantings  and  the  planning  of  borders  and  gardens. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  1:00-4:50  M.  Assistant  Professor  Hubbard. 

Prerequisite,  Floriculture  26, 

82.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors  specializing  in  floriculture.  Presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  research  work  in  floriculture  and  other  related  fields. 
1  class  hour;  4  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Thayer. 
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FOOD  TECHNOLOGY 

Professor  Fellers,  Assistant  Professor  Maclinn,* 
Assistant  Professor  Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  Powers. 

51.  (I)  Fruits  and  Vegetable  Products. — This  course,  together 
with  Course  52,  gives  the  student  a  general  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
science  and  practice  of  food  preservation.  Principles  and  theories  of  the 
various  methods  of  food  manufacture  are  the  basis  for  classroom  exer- 
cises. The  laboratory  work  deals  largely  with  the  preservation  of  the 
autumn  fruits  and  vegetables,  small  fruit  products,  freezing,  and  dehydra- 
tion.   Enrollment  limited  to  25. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.;  Sect.  I,  1:00-2:50  Tu.,  2:00-3:50  Th.;  Sect.  II,  1:00-2:50 
W.,  8:00-9:50  S.                             Professor  Fellers  and  Mr.  Powers. 

52.  (II)  Miscellaneous  Products. — This  is  a  continuation  of  Course 
51.  The  laboratory  work  includes  pickles  and  pickle  products,  maple 
products,  citrus  products,  fruit  syrups,  soups,  condiments,  and  the  canning 
of  meats,  poultry,  and  the  spring  vegetables.     Enrollment  limited  to  25. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  or  8:00-9.50  S. 

Professor  Fellers  and  Assistant  Professor  Fitzpatrick. 
Prerequisite,  Food  Technology  51. 

61.  (I)  Commercial  Practices. — A  survey  of  commercial  practices 
in  the  manufacture  and  preservation  of  food  products.  This  will  involve 
a  study  of  equipment,  factory  arrangement,  sanitation,  government  regu- 
lations, and  the  operation  of  types  of  commercial  equipment  in  quantity 
production. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Fellers  and  Mr.  Powers. 

Prerequisites,  Food  Technology  51  and  52,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

62.  (II)  Technological  Problems. — This  is  a  continuation  of 
Course  61.  The  class  exercises  will  deal  largely  with  a  survey  study  of 
the  sources  of  raw  material,  commercial  methods  of  manufacture,  packing 
and  distribution  of  the  more  common  foods.  The  important  contributions 
of  research  to  food  technology  will  be  studied.  Laboratory  work  will  in- 
clude the  formation  of  research  projects,  interpretation  of  research  data, 
the  use  of  preservatives,  the  simple  analysis  of  foods  and  the  commercial 
practices  as  applied  to  preservation  of  such  materials  as  are  available:  fish, 
meats,  poultry,  and  spring  vegetables.  The  inspection  and  grading 
of  canned  food  will  be  studied.  Sometime  during  the  semester  a  two-day 
field  trip  to  food  plants  in  the  Boston  area  will  be  taken.  The  trip  will 
cost  the  student  about  five  dollars. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours   by   arrangement.  Mr.    Powers. 

Prerequisite,  Food  Technology  61  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service 
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71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Seminar. — For  seniors  who  specialize  in  food  tech- 
nology. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

75.  (I)  Food  Preservation. — Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit 
in  Food  Technology  51,  52,  or  81.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  broad 
general  knowledge  of  this  subject.  It  treats  of  the  intrinsic  and  extrinsic 
factors  responsible  for  food  spoilage.  The  various  methods  of  food  preser- 
vation are  discussed  from  the  chemical  and  microbiological  standpoint. 
Enrollment  limited  to  12. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Fitzpatrick. 

81.  (I)  Home  Food  Preservation. — For  women.  This  course  covers 
the  general  field  of  food  preservation  as  applied  to  the  home  with  emphasis 
on  scientific  and  economical  practices.  Laboratory  work  deals  with  the 
canning  of  fruits,  vegetables,  meats  and  poultry;  the  manufacture  of 
food  products  including  jams,  jellies,  marmalades,  pickles,  fruit  butter,  etc. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
3:00-4:50  M.  F.;  class  hour  by  arrangement.                         Mr.  Powers. 

82.  (11)  Special  Products. — The  materials  offered  in  this  course  are 
as  follows:  the  home  manufacture  of  fruit  preserves,  candied  and  glaceed 
fruits,  fruit  pastes,  confections,  candies,  and  other  specialties.  Approxi- 
mately one-half  the  semester  is  devoted  to  elementary  work  in  candy 
making. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 
1:00-2:50  M.  F.  or  3:00-4:50  M.  F. 

Assistant  Professor  Fitzpatrick. 

91.  (I)  Examination  of  Food  Products. — Laboratory  studies  on 
the  grading  of  foods,  examination  of  foods  for  adulteration,  testing  acces- 
sory products  for  quality,  and  determining  the  causes  of  spoilage  or  de- 
terioration in  processed  food  products.  Physical,  chemical,  microbiologi- 
cal, and  microscopical  methods  will  be  employed.  Enrollment  limited 
to  18. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Fellers'. 

Prerequisites,  Food  Technology  51  and  52  or  75. 

92.  (II)  Examination  of  Food  Products. — For  students  specializing 
in  food  technology  this  course  is  a  continuation  of  Course  91.  For  stu- 
dents specializing  in  pubHc  health  the  course  will  deal  with  sanitation  as 
it  applies  to  the  food  industries. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Fellers. 

Prerequisite,  Food  Technology  51  or  75. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

FRENCH 

Associate  Professor  Goding,  Associate  Professor  Fraker, 
Assistant  Professor  Clarke,  Mr. 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  French. — The  essentials  of  grammar 
are  rapidly  taught  and  will  be  accompanied  by  as  much  reading  as  possible. 
No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree  until  the  close 
of  the  second  semester,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 

4  class  hours.  Credit  3. 

Associate  Professor  Coding. 

5.    (I)    6.   (II)   Intermediate  French. — Grammar  review  and  com- 
position.   Training  for  rapid  reading.    The  reading  of  short  stories,  novels, 
and  plays.     Conducted  in  French. 
4  class  hours.  .  Credit  3. 

Associate  Professors  Fraker  and  Coding. 
Prerequisites,  French  1  and  2  or  their  equivalent. 

7.   (I)    8.    (II)   French  Survey. — A  general  survey  of  the  history  of 
French  Hterature  and  the  development  of  French  culture,  with  repre- 
sentative works  of  the  important  periods.  Conducted  in  French. 
4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professors  Fraker  and  Coding. 
Prerequisites,  French  5  and  6  or  their  equivalent. 

9.(1)   10.  (II)  Intensive  Oral  Practice. — ^May  be  elected  only  in 
conjunction  with  other  courses  in  French. 

6  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

29.(1)  30.  (II)  French  Classicism  (1945-46). — Alternate  with 
Courses  31  and  32.  A  survey  of  the  Classic  period,  with  readings  from 
representative  works. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
2:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.                                     Associate  Professor  Fraker. 
Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

31.  (I)  French  Romanticism  (1946-47). — Alternates  with  Course 
29.  A  detailed  study  of  the  Romantic  period.  Readings  from  Hugo, 
de  Vigny,  Lamartine,  de  Musset,  and  others.  Conducted  in  French. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 
2:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.,  1  hour  by  arrangement.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 
Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 
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32.(11)  French  Realism  (1946-47). — Alternates  with  Course  30. 
A  detailed  study  of  the  Realistic  period  and  the  modern  writers.  Readings 
from  Balzac,  Flaubert,  Stendahl,  Loti,  Daudet,  Anatole  France,  and  others. 
Conducted  in  French. 

4  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50  M.F.W.,  1  hour  by  arrangement.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 
Prerequisite,  French  31. 

71.  (I)  VoLATAiRE  (1946-47). — A  study  of  the  eighteenth  century 
through  the  life  and  works  of  Voltaire.   Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.Th.S.  Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent, 

72.  (II)  French  Lyricism  (1946-47). — Alternates  with  Course  80. 
A  study  of  the  French  lyric  poets,  including  excerpts  in  modern  translation 
from  the  Middle  Ages  and  from  the  various  modern  improvements  through 
the  nineteenth  century.     Collateral  readings  and  reports. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                        Associate  Professor  Fraker. 
Prerequisites,  French  7  and  8  or  their  equivalent. 

79.  (I)  Introduction  to  France  (1945-46). — A  study  of  those 
elements  which  lie  back  of  the  cultural  contribution  of  France  to  the 
world  civilization.  Subjects  studied  will  include  arts,  sciences,  school  sys- 
tems, the  press,  the  family,  social  classes,  influences  of  history  and  geog- 
raphy. The  assigned  readings  will  be  drawn  from  contemporary  French 
literature.  Given  in  alternate  years.  Conducted  in  French. 

4  class    hours.  Credit,    3. 

Associate  Professor  Goding. 

80.  (II)  Advanced  Grammar  AND  Composition  (1945-46). — Alter- 
nates with  Course  72.  A  thorough  review  of  grammar,  pronunciation, 
and  the  phonetic  method. 

4   class  hours.  Credit,    3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  S.,  1  hour  by  arrangement.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 

Gervian 

Professor  Julian,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  Mr.  Lyle,* 
Miss  Woodbridge 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Elementary  German. — Grammar,  prose  composition, 
and  reading.  No  credits  in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree 
until  the  close  of  the  second  semester,  except  upon  special  recommendation 
from  the  Dean. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Julian,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  and  Miss  "Woodbridge. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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25.  (I)  26.  (II)  Intermediate  German. — German  prose  and  poetry; 
the  simpler  German  drama;  grammar  review  and  advanced  prose  composi- 
tion.   Simpler  passages  of  prose  and  poetry  to  commit  to  memory. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  or  10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  or  9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S. 

Professor  Julian,  Assistant  Professor  Ellert,  and  Miss  Woodbridge. 
Prerequisites,  German  1  and  2,  or  Entrance  German. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Nineteenth  Century  Literature, — A  survey  of 
German  thought  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  "W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Ellert. 

Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

55.  (I)  56.  (II)  Advanced  German. — The  "Storm  and  Stress" 
period  of  German  literature,  with  study  of  the  early  plays  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  The  Romantic  period  from  Novalis  to  Heine,  with  study  of 
poets,  dramatists,  critics,  and  philosophers. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Ellert. 

Prerequisities,  German  25  and  26. 

57.   (I)    58.   (II)   Goethe's  Faust.— 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Prof essor  Julian. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  The  Classical  Period. — Reading  and  study  of  some 
important  literary  productions  of  the  classical  period. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.Th.S.  Miss  Woodbridge. 

Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 

7^.  (I)  80.  (II)  Conversational  German. — Open  to  advanced  stu- 
dents in  German,  by  permission  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  Practice  in 
the  oral  use  of  German,  based  on  reading  material  prepared  in  advance. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
Hours   by   arrangement.                                                Professor   Julian. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Scientific  German. — Intensive  and  specialized 
reading  of  literature  in  standard  German  scientific  journals  and  reference 
books. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W,  F.                                                        Professor  Julian. 
Prerequisites,  German  25  and  26. 
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Latin 
Assistant  Professor  Helming 

51.    (I)    52.    (II)    Latin. — A  course  in  elementary  Latin.     No  credits 
in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree  until  the  close  of  the  second 
semester,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 
3  class  hours.  Credit.   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Helming. 

5  5.  (I)  56.  (II)  Latin. — For  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  taken 
Latin  51  and  52  or  two  years'  work  in  secondary  school.  An  interpreta- 
tive survey  of  classical  Latin  prose  and  poetry,  providing  a  grammar  re- 
view and  translation  selected  from  the  prose  of  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Pliny, 
and  from  the  poetry  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Catullus. 
3  class  hours.  Credit.  3 . 

Assistant  Professor  Helming. 


SpanisJo 
Associate  Professor  Fraker 

25.    (I)    26.    (II)   Elementary     Spanish. — Grammar,     exercises     in 
composition  and  conversation,  reading  of  selected  short  stories.    No  credits 
in  this  course  may  be  applied  toward  a  degree  until  the  close  of  the  second 
semester,  except  upon  special  recommendation  from  the  Dean. 
3  class  hours.  Credit.  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  or  10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S. 

Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

51.    (I)     52.    (II)    Intermediate   Spanish. — Reading    from    modern 
fiction  and  drama,  supplemented  by  grammar  review,  composition,   and 
outside  reading.     Enrollment  by  permission  of  instructor. 
3  class  hours.  Credit.  3. 

Associate  Professor  Fraker. 

71.   (I)    72.    (II)   Third-year  Spanish. — A  study  of  Spanish  poetry 
and  drama,  supplemented  by  collateral  reading,  reports,  and  written  and 
oral  composition. 
3  class  hours.  Credit.  3. 

Associate  Professor  Fraker. 
Prerequisite,  Spanish  52  or  its  equivalent. 


FORESTRY  AND  WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 

Professor  HoLDSwoRTHf,  Professor  Trippensee,  Assistant  Professor 
Rich,  Assistant  Professor  Stickel,  Mr.  Rhodes 

Forestry 
26.    (II)   Dendrology. — The  taxonomic  features,  silvical  characteris- 
tics, and  geographical  distribution  of  the  trees  of  temperate  North  America, 
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especially  those  of  economic  importance;  identification  of  the  native 
and  naturalized  woody  plants  occurring  in  the  forests  of  the  northeastern 
United  States,  in  summer  and  winter  condition,  by  means  of  artificial  keys 
and  first-hand  examination. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  and  field  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

51.  (I)  Forest  Management  of  Watersheds. — For  juniors  and 
seniors  specializing  in  bacteriology  and  public  health.  Admission  by  ap- 
proval of  instructor.  A  study  of  forest  site — water  factor  relationships; 
the  improvement  of  watershed  forests  through  applied  silviculture;  rela- 
tive values  of  tree  species  for  watershed  uses;  forests  and  the  quality  of 
water  supplies.     Field  trips  to  several  town  and  city  watersheds. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  1:00-4:50  Th. 

Professor  Holdsworth  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 

52.  (II)  "Wood  in  Modern  Construction. — The  composition  and 
anatomy  of  wood  as  affecting  its  use  in  structures.  Recent  technological 
advances  which  increase  the  availability  of  wood  to  the  engineer. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,   1. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

53.  (I)  Wood  and  Insects. — Characteristics  of  wood  of  different 
tree  species  as  related  to  insects;  the  nature  and  extent  of  insect  attack 
as  affecting  the  utility  of  wood  in  construction;  preservation  and  control 
measures. 

1  class  hour.  ^  Credit,  1. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

54.  (II)  Wood  and  Chemistry. — The  role  of  wood  as  raw  material 
in  chemistry;  the  structure  and  properties  of  different  woods  as  related 
to  their  availability  for  chemical  conversion;  advances  in  the  use  of  wood 
as  a  basic  material. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

5  5.  (I)  The  Management  of  Woodlands. — ^Methods  of  determin- 
ing the  volume  and  value  of  the  forest  growing  stock;  volume  growth 
studies;  regulation  and  the  principles  of  sustained  yield;  the  elements  of 
forest  working  plans.  This  course  is  presented  with  special  emphasis  on 
the  application  of  forest  practice  under  New  England  conditions.  Field 
problems  in  forest  measurement  and  management  are  carried  out  on  Mt. 
Toby  demonstration  forest. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Holdsworth  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 

56.  (II)  The  Principles  of  Silviculture. — ^The  nature  of  a  forest 
and  factors  influencing  its  growth  and  development;  forest  reproduction 
through  silvicultural  practice;  forest  cultivation  through  intermediate 
cuttings;  supplementary  seeding  and  planting;  silvical  characteristics  of 
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important  native  trees;  forest  sanitation  and  protection.  Field  work  in 
applied  forestry,  including  the  marking  of  stands  for  silvicultural  treat- 
ment, is  given  on  Mt.  Toby  demonstration  forest. 

1  class  hour,  1  4-hour  laboratory  and  field  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Holdsworth  and  Mr.  Rhodes. 

58.  (II)  Forest  Economics  and  Policy. — The  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  forestry  from  an  historic  viewpoint;  the  forest  as  a  natural  re- 
source and  its  place  in  our  economic  life;  our  past  and  present  forest  re- 
sources; federal  and  state  forest  organization;  private  forestry;  the 
development  of  a  national  forest    policy. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Holdsworth.  , 

75.  (I)  Manufacture  and  Distribution  of  Forest  Products. — 
A  study  of  the  technique  of  manufacturing  direct  forest  products,  includ- 
ing cost  and  production  studies  and  integrated  utilization;  also  the  season- 
ing, grading  and  special  processing  prerequisite  to  marketing. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

76.  (II)  Wood  Technology. — The  structure,  composition  and  prop- 
erties of  wood  in  relation  to  its  economic  utilization;  the  complex  sub- 
stance of  wood;  wood-liquid  relations  as  they  affect  seasoning,  preservation, 
and  technological  processes  for  industrial  purposes.  Survey  of  technologi- 
cal advances  in  the  usage  of  wood. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Rich. 

77.  (I)  Wood  Identification  and  Properties. — The  identification, 
largely  by  macroscopic  features,  of  domestic  woods  principally  used  in 
building  and  construction.  Discussion  of  properties  and  suitability  of 
these  woods  for  various  uses.     Keys  for  wood  identification  are  developed. 

2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Holdsworth. 


'Wildlife  Management 

65.  (I)  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. — Natural  resources 
of  the  United  States  including  soil,  water,  forests,  wildlife,  and  the  im- 
portant minerals,  their  historic  background  and  present  status  in  rela- 
tion to  the  social  and  economic  welfare.  Includes  the  discussion  of 
various  conservation  problems  in  relation  to  national  prosperity. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Treppensee. 

70.  (II)  Wildlife  Management. — Life  histories,  ecology,  and 
management  of  common  game  birds  and  mammals.  Includes  a  study  of 
natural  habitats  and  methods  of  management. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Trippensee. 
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71.  (I)  "Wildlife  Management. — Life  histories,  ecology,  and  man- 
agement of  waterfowl  and  fur  bearers.  Includes  a  study  of  natural  habitats 
and  methods  of  management. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Trippensee. 

73.  (I)  Wildlife  Management. — Life  histories,  ecology,  and  man- 
agement of  predaceous  birds  and  injurious  mammals.  Particularly  de- 
signed for  those  who  seek  employment  with  rodent  control  division  of  Fish 
and  "Wildlife  Service. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Trippensee. 

74.  (II)  Techniques  in  "Wildlife  Management. — Admission  by 
permission  of  instructor.  Quantitative  field  studies  of  wild  animals  of 
forest  and  farm.  Includes  cover  mapping,  habitat  studies,  census,  food 
habits,  and  damage  of  game  animals.  For  students  interested  in  state 
and  federal  employment  through  civil  service. 

1  class  hour;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-1:50  W.;  1:00-4:50  M.                                  Professor  Trippensee. 

FRENCH 

See  Foreign  Languages 

GENETICS 
See  Animal  Husbandry,  homology,  Poultry 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 
Professor  Gordon 

27.  (I)  Elements  of  Physical  Geology. — ^An  introductory  course. 
Field  trips  by  arrangement. 

3  class  hours.  -  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 

28.  (II)  Geomorphology. — Elementary  studies  in  the  recognition  of 
various  types  of  land  forms  and  their  modes  of  origin.  Field  trips  by 
arrangement. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Gordon. 

51.  (I)  Mineralogy. — An  introductory  course  in  descriptive  mineral- 
ogy with  practice  in  mineral  determination,  including  the  use  of  blow- 
pipe methods. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 

52.  (II)  Elementary  Petrology. — This  course  considers  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  rocks  with  reference  to  manner  of  origin,  modes  of  occur- 
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rence,  structural  features,  and  the  chemical  and  petrographic  distinctions 

within  each  group. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 
Prerequisite,  Geology  51. 

61.  (I)  Physical  History  of  North  America. — A  summary  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  development  of  the  continent.  Discussion  of 
criteria  used  for  the  determination  of  geologic  and  physiographic  history. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 

62.  (II)  Life  Through  the  Ages. — A  review  of  the  record  of  plants 
and  animals  of  the  past.  Geology  61  is  a  desirable  preparatory  course  for 
Geology  62. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

Professor  Gordon. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems. — For  seniors  specializing  in 
geology. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gordon. 

GERMAN 
See  Foreign  Languages 


HISTORY 

Professor  Mackimmie,  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell,  Assistant  Professor 
Cary,    Assistant    Professor    Easton,    Assistant    Professor   

5.   (I)    6.   (II)   Modern  European  Civilization. — The  first  semester 
covers  the  period  from  the  Renaissance  to  1815;  the  second  semester,  the 
period  from  1815  to  the  present.    These  courses  are  required  for  candidates 
for  the  B.A.  degree  but  may  be  elected  independently  by  other  students. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

Professor  Mackimmie,  Assistant  Professors  Caldwell  and  Gary. 

25.  (I)  American  Government. — A  study  of  the  structure  and 
operation  of  our  federal  government.  The  course  is  based  on  a  study  of 
the  Constitution  with  reference  to  its  historical  development  and  inter- 
pretation. Special  consideration  is  given  to  changes  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury and  to  present-day  problems. 

3  class  hours.  •  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

29.  (I)  and  (II)  American  Democracy. — Beginning  with  a  study 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  extension  of  democracy,  the  course  will  then 
survey  American  history  since  the  Civil  War.  Emphasis  on  political  prob- 
lems of  the  present  day,  the  threat  to  democracy  of  rival  ideologies,  and 
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on  America's  place  in  world  aflfairs.    Not  open  to  students  who  have  had 
History  60. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

Assistant  Professors  Gary  and  Caldwell. 

31.  (I)  32.  (II)  English  History. — Emphasis  on  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  influences,  as  well  as  on  constitutional  development.  Either 
semester  may  be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie  and  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

52.  (II)  European  Governments. — Forms  and  methods  of  the 
governments  of  Europe:  historic  types  and  theories  of  government,  prog- 
ress and  problems  of  democracy;  dictatorships  and  totalitarian  governments. 
Special  study  of  the  governments  of  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Russia. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

53.  (I)  International  Relations  in  the  Pacific  Area. — A  sur- 
vey of  the  development  of  hostilities  and  a  study  of  the  contemporary 
situation  as  it  aflfects  the  peoples  of  South  East  Asia,  Malaya,  Sumatra,  Java, 
New  Guinea,  the  Philippines,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
North  and  South  America  and  others. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  . 

54.  (II)  The  Far  East. — A  survey  of  the  history  and  civilizations  of 
the  Orient,  specializing  on  China,  India,  and  Japan,  and  a  study  of  the 
impact  of  western  technology  upon  them.  The  nature  of  the  conflict 
between  China  and  Japan  and  the  problems  involved  in  the  making  of 
peace  will  be  considered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  . 

57.  (I)  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. — ^Histori- 
cal backgrounds  and  problems  of  the  peoples  of  these  areas,  their  rela- 
tionships with  other  nations,  their  participation  in  World  War  II,  and 
changes  emerging  therefrom,  will  be  considered. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  . 

58.  (II)  South  America. — A  course  dealing  with  the  poUtical,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  backgrounds  of  the  South  American  countries,  their 
relationships  with  one  another  .and  with  Europe,  North  America,  and 
the  Far  East. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  . 

59.  (I)  60.  (II)  History  of  the  United  States. — ^A  survey  of 
the  national  political  development  including  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
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factors  in  the  growth  of  American  democracy.  The  first  semester  covers 
the  period  to  1865;  the  second,  from  1865  to  the  present.  Either  semester 
may  be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3 . 

Assistant  Professor  Gary. 

61.  (I)  Ancient  Greek  History  (1945-46). — Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

63.  (I)  Ancient  Roman  History  (1946-47). — Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  "W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmie. 

65.  (I)  Nineteenth  Century  England  (1945-46). — Victorian 
society  and  ideals;  Industrial  Revolution  and  its  effects;  growth  of  de- 
mocracy; imperial  development.  Emphasis  on  social  conditions  and 
thought  movements.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.                              Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  32. 

67.  (I)  Stuart  England  (1946-47). — The  development  of  limited 
monarchy  is  treated,  but  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  social,  re- 
ligious, and  intellectual  aspects  of  English  life  in  the  period.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  "W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

Prerequisite,  History  31  or  32. 

69.  (I)  Europe,  1870-1914. — Internal  developments  of  the  principal 
countries,  including  political  and  economic  changes,  social  unrest,  and 
intellectual  currents;  the  development  of  imperialism;  a  detailed  study 
of  conditions  and  diplomacy  which  led  to  the  World  War. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  6  or  32. 

70.  (II)  Europe  Since  1914. — A  continuation  of  History  63,  but 
may  be  elected  independently.  Approximately  half  of  the  course  is  de- 
voted to  international  affairs,  including  the  first  World  War,  the  Peace 
Settlement,  the  development  of  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese  aggression, 
and  problems  of  world  order.  The  other  half  of  the  course  is  a  study  of 
internal  developments  in  the  principal  European  nations. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
Prerequisite,  History  6  or  32,  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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75.  (I)  Medieval  Europe. — ^Europe  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to 
the  Renaissance.  Social  and  economic  conditions,  development  of  national 
monarchies,  the  Church  and  religion,  medieval  culture. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

76.  (II)  History  of  the  Renaissance. — For  seniors  only.  The  later 
Middle  Ages;  the  Church  at  the  height  of  power;  the  rise  of  nationalities; 
the  Italian  towns;  the  New  Learning  and  its  relation  to  art,  science,  in- 
vention, geographical  discoveries;  spread  and  effects  of  the  Renaissance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Mackimmee. 

82.  (II)  Problems  in  American  Diplomatic  History. — ^For  seniors 
only.  Individual  investigation  of  source  materials  and  the  literature  on 
America's  foreign  policies  since  1898. 

2  2-hour  class  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

91.  (I)  Historical  Bibliography. — The  student  will  be  expected 
to  know  the  principal  secondary  works  and  some  of  the  more  important 
source  collections  in  various  fields  of  history.  Training  in  the  assembling 
of  a  bibliography  on  special  topics.    By  arrangement  with  the  department. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Department. 

92.  (II)  Seminar. — Principles  of  historical  criticism  and  research.  By 
arrangement  with  the  department. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Department. 

Religion 
5  5.  (I)  56.  (II)  Introduction  to  the  English  Bible. — This 
course  is  designed  to  make  students  acquainted  with  the  Bible  as  it  de- 
veloped in  its  historical,  religious,  and  literary  aspects.  The  first  semester 
takes  up  the  Old  Testament  and  the  second  semester  the  New  Testament. 
The  course  is  offered  as  a  whole  but  either  semester  may  be  elected 
independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                         Assistant  Professor  Easton. 

57.  (I)  58.  (II)  The  Nature  and  Destiny  of  Man — ^A 
Christian  Interpretation. — The  first  semester  attempts  to  analyze  and 
understand  the  nature  of  modern  society  and  of  man,  and  to  outline  the 
answers  of  the  Christian  Religion  to  the  problems  raised.  The  second 
semester  attempts  to  discover  the  meaning  of  history.  It  examines  vari- 
ous interpretations  of  history  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  Christian  in- 
terpretation. The  course  is  offered  as  a  whole  but  either  semester  may 
be  elected  independently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Easton. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

Professor  Skinner,   Assistant  Professor  Briggs,   Assistant  Professor 

CooLiDGE,  Assistant  Professor  Merrian,  Assistant  Professor  Cook, 

Mrs.  Barton,  Mrs.  Thies 

1.  (I)  Introduction  to  Home  Economics. — A  study  of  women  in 
the  modern  world  and  the  share  which  women  have  had  in  social  progress, 
in  order  that  each  student  may  recognize  the  importance  of  her  relation- 
ships to  her  family  and  community  group. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Skinner  and  Staff. 

2.  (II)  Clothing  Selection. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  cloth- 
ing selection  in  order  to  assist  each  student  to  choose  satisfactorily  line, 
color,  and  texture.    Fundamentals  of  construction  for  cotton  and  linen. 

1   class  hour;   2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Barton. 

26.  (II)  Textiles. — A  study  of  fibres,  yarns,  and  fabrics  with  the  aim 
of  developing  good  judgment  in  the  buying  and  using  of  clothing  and 
housefurnishing  materials. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  \V.;  10:00-11:50  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

30.  (II)  Foods. — A  study  of  fundamental  principles  and  comparative 
methods  of  food  preparation  with  emphasis  on  the  nutritional  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  foods. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam  and  Mrs.  Barton. 

31.  (I)  Applied  Design. — Applications  of  the  principle  of  design  are 
worked  out  in  specific  problems,  using  various  media.  Much  oppor- 
tunity is  allowed  for  individual  expression.  , 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
9:00-9:50  or  11:00-11:50  W.;  8:00-9:50  M.  F.  or  10:00-11:50  M.  F. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

51.  (I)  Foods. — Meal-planning  and  serving  with  emphasis  on  well- 
balanced  meals  as  to  nutritive  value,  and  economy  in  expenditure  of  money, 
time,  and  labor.    Further  study  of  food  principles. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam  and  Mrs.  Barton. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30. 

52.  (II)  Nutrition  and  Dietetics. — Required  of  major  students.  A 
study  of  food  needs  of  the  body  under  varying  conditions  of  size,  activity, 
age,  and  health,  and  the  value  of  different  foods  in  contributing  to  these 
needs.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relationship  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  food  to  its  cost. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cook. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30. 
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53.  (I)  Experimental  Foods  (1945-46). — The  testing  and  compar- 
ing of  diflferent  food  materials  and  methods  of  preparation  with  special 
emphasis  on  substitutes  and  war  time  needs.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam. 
Prerequisite,  Home  Economics  30  and  permission  of  instructor. 

54.  (II)  Nutrition. — ^Recognizing  the  importance  of  nutrition  in 
relation  to  health  in  the  present  world  crisis,  this  course  gives  consideration 
to  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body,  the  essentials  of  an  adequate 
diet,  and  food  selection  as  a  factor  in  maintaining  health  and  physical 
well-being. 

2  class   hours.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam. 

61.  (I)  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction. — A  study  of  art 
principles  as  they  apply  to  clothing  design.  Principles  of  construction 
are  given  through  the  use  of  commercial  patterns  and  flat  pattern  work 
in  the  making  of  garments. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  W.;   1:00-2:50  M.  F. 

Assistant  Professor  Briggs  and  Mrs.  Barton. 

62.  (II)  lioME  Furnishing. — A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
which  underlie  the  successful  planning  and  furnishing  of  a  satisfying 
home.  Many  applications  of  these  principles  are  worked  out  in  practical 
problems. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

71.  (I)  Home  Nursing. — A  brief  survey  of  related  community  re- 
sources and  important  factors  that  make  for  healthful  living  in  the  in- 
dividual family.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  health  conditions  in  child- 
hood, adolescence,  and  adult  life  that  aflfect  family  members.  Signs  of  ill- 
ness and  ways  of  caring  for  a  patient  in  mild  and  chronic  illness 
and  convalescence. 

3  class  hours.                                                                                        Credit,  3. 
Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  31,  Physiology  32.  . 

75.  (I)  Economics  of  the  Household. — A  study  of  personal  and 
family  standards  of  living  in  the  modern  home,  the  economic  relations 
of  the  household,  and  the  use  of  time,  energy,  and  money  as  a  means  to 
influence  the  home  situation. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

77.  (I)  and  (II)  Home  Management  Practice. — Successive  groups 
of  seniors  live  in  the  home  management  house  and  assume  responsibilities 
Involved  In  managing  a  home. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 
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80.  (II)  Conservation  of  the  Family. — ^A  study  of  some  of  the 
modern  problems  in  family  life;  ways  in  which  an  individual  and  society 
can  help  to  conserve  the  family;  some  hindrances  to  normal  family  life. 
This  course  aims  to  develop  an  intelligent  social  consciousness  and  a 
sense  of  individual  responsibility  in  family  relationships. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9 : 0 0-9 : 5  0  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Skinner. 

81.  (I)  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. — A  study  of 
educational  probleins  as  applied  to  the  teaching  of  home  economics  in 
junior  and  senior  high  schools.  This  course  gives  credit  toward  state 
certification.     A  few  required  trips,  estimated  cost  three  dollars. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

83.  (I)  and  (II)  Student  Teaching  in  Home  Economics. — Obser- 
vation and  supervised  teaching  are  carried  on  in  the  home  economics 
classes  in  the  nearby  high  schools.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Coolidge  and  Mrs.  Barton. 

84.  (I)  and  (II)  Problems  in  Home  Economics. — By  arrangement 
with  the  Dean  of  the  School.  An  intensive  application  of  home  economics 
to  special  problems. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Home  Economic  Instructors. 

86.  (II)  Child  Development. — A  study  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  child,  the  care  of  children  at  various  ages,  treatment  in 
behavior  problems,  and  the  influence  of  environment  in  shaping  person- 
ality.   The  Nursery  School  provides  a  laboratory  for  this  course. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 
8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.                                     Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

87.  (I)  Advanced  Clothing  Problems. — Costume  designing  and 
modeling  give  opportunity  for  experimentation  in  designing.  Tailoring 
is  emphasized. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.;  1:00-4:50  Tu.  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

89.  (I)  Deet  Therapy. — This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  some 
understanding  of  the  metabolic  problems  involved  in  disease  and  the  nu- 
trition principles  which  may  need  modifying  to  meet  these  emergencies. 
Pathologic  conditions  which  may  interfere  with  normal  digestion,  absorp- 
tion and  metabolism  of  foodstviffs  are  discussed.  Various  theories  of  di- 
etary treatment  of  gastro-intestinal  disorders,  obesity,  anemia,  fevers,  dia- 
betes, cardiovascular  diseases  and  food  allergy  are  reviewed  critically. 
Students  are  required  to  use  and  be  familiar  with  current  medical  litera- 
ture as  it  applies  to  nutritional  problems  in  disease,  and  to  develop  a  vo- 
cabulary of  medical  terminology.  The  importance  of  openmindedness 
regarding  new  developments  in  this  field  is  emphasized. 
3   class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Cook. 

Prerequisites,  Home  Economics  52;  Chemistry  79. 
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90.  (II)    Seminar. — Further  study  of  current  scientific  literature. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Institutional  Foods  and  Management. — For 
qualified  seniors  interested  in  institutional  work.  This  includes  a  study  of 
the  principles  of  organization,  personnel  management,  the  administration 
of  the  food  department,  food  costs,  operating  expenses,  and  the  special 
function  and  duties  of  the  dietitian.  Laboratory  work  will  be  at  the 
College  Dining  Hall  and  in  various  other  institutions  in  the  vicinity.  It 
is  expected  that  students  will  enroll  for  the  work  of  both  semesters.  En- 
rollment is  limited.  Students  wishing  to  qualify  for  administrative 
institutional  work  should  take  Economics  81. 

First  semester,  1  class  hour;  1-4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Second  semester,  2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period. 

Assistant  Professor  Cook. 

HORTICULTURE 
See  Landscape  Architechire 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Professor  Otto"^,  Professor  ,  Professor  Blundell,  Assistant 

Professor  Robertson,  Mr. . 

Art 

25.  (I)  Free-Hand  Drawing  and  Elementary  Design. — Cast 
drawing  in  charcoal;  lettering;  study  of  color  theory;  elementary  design. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.                                                                Credit,  3. 
1:00-3:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  . 

26.  (II)  Landscape  and  Architectural  Drafting. — Architectural 
projections,  plans,  elevations,  cast  shades  and  shadows,  perspective;  ele- 
ments of  drawing  for  landscape  drafting;  water  color  rendering  for  land- 
scape architectural  plans. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.                                                               Credit,  3. 
1:00-3:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  . 

27.  (I)  Modeling. — A  course  in  elementary  modeling,  of  seeing, 
analyzing,  and  reproducing  form  in  clay  and  modeling  wax  to  develop 
sculptural  technique. 

6   laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

28.  (II)  Modeling. — A  continuation  of  Course  27  in  advanced  design 
and  the  making  of  plaster  casts  from  original  problems  in  small  sculpture, 
such  as  plaques,  masks,  and  medals  or  other  such  pieces. 

6  laboratory  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 
Prerequisite,  Art  27. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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31.   (I)   Elementary  Design. — ^For  women.     Elementary  principles 
of  design  as  applied  to  textiles,  fabrics,  interior  decorations,  etc. 
3  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.   . 

75.  (I)  Art  Appreciation. — The  general  theory  and  application  of 
landscape  art,  including  an  examination  of  the  principles  underlying  all 
the  fine  arts. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Otto. 

77.  (I)  Early  and  Medieval  Art. — An  appreciative  survey  of  art 
and  history  from  early  times  through  the  medieval  period.  Works  in  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  minor  arts  are  examined  in  the  light 
of  their  contributions  to  the  history  of  civilization,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  art  forms. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

78.  (II)  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art. — This  course  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Art  77 1  bringing  the  historical  survey  of  art  down  to  modern  times. 
While  it  is  advisable  to  take  both  courses,  either  may  be  elected  independ- 
ently. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  "W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

83.  (I)  Architecture  (1946-47). — The  history  of  architectural 
development,  the  different  historic  types,  with  special  reference  to  the  un- 
derlying principles  of  construction  and  their  relation  to  landscape  design. 
Field  trips,  the  study  of  details,  preparation  of  plates. 

3  class  hours.                                                                                        Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  . 

84.  (II)  Sketching. — Dra,wing  and  sketching  in  various  mediums 
from  outdoor  and  indoor  subjects. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.                                                                  Credit,  2. 
1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Mr.  . 

Horticulture 
1.  (I)  Plant  Propagation. — This  course  serves  as  an  introduction  to 
the  field  of  horticulture,  emphasizing  the  methods  and  principles  involved 
in  the  propagation  of  horticultural  plants. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Thayer  and  Mr. . 

26.  (II)  Plant  Materials. — Detailed  study  of  deciduous  and  ever- 
green trees,  with  special  reference  to  their  mature  form  and  character, 
means  of  identification,  natural  associations,  and  uses  of  the  various  types 
of  trees  in  landscape  work. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 
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51.  (I)  Plant  Materials. — Detailed  study  of  shrubs  and  woody- 
vines,  and  their  identification,  with  especial  emphasis  being  given  to  their 
adaptability  to  the  various  landscape  uses,  methods  of  handling,  and  care. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 

52.  (II)  Planting  Design. — A  study  of  the  utilization  of  plant 
materials  in  combination  as  applied  to  the  many  conditions  and  demands 
of  landscape  work. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Blundell. 
Prerequisites,  Horticulture  2  5  and  5 1 . 

Landscape  Architecture 

51.  (I)  Topography  and  Mapping. — Reconnaissance  and  topographi- 
cal surveys  and  mapping,  covering  the  special  data  needed  and  the 
methods  used  in  landscape  architecture. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

1:00-3:50  M.  F.  Professor  . 

Prerequisites,  Art  25  and  26. 

52.  (II)  Elements  of  Landscape  Architecture. — Engineering  de- 
tails; drive  design,  grade  design,  drainage,  play  areas,  etc.  Study  of 
selected  designs,  examination  of  completed  works,  and,  when  possible,  those 
under  construction. 

2  3 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

1:00-3:50   M.   F.  Professor  . 

Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51   and  either  Horticulture  51   or 

advanced  Mathematics. 

53.  (I)  Garden  Design. — Historical  styles  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  composition  with  application  to  simple  problems  in  the  design  of 
gardens  and  small  home  grounds. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Otto. 
Prerequisites,  Art  25  and  26  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

54.  (II)  General  Design. — A  series  of  problems  in  the  design  of 
small  properties,  estates  and  parks.  At  some  time  during  the  semester 
the  members  of  this  class  will  be  required  to  take  a  two-day  field  trip  to 
visit  typical  examples  of  design;   approximate  cost,    $8.00. 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
1:00-2:50  Tu.;  2:00-3:50  Th.;  10:00-11:50  S.                 Professor  Otto. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51,  53,  and  concurrently  52. 

76.  (II)  Civic  Art. — A  survey  of  the  principles  and  applications  of 
modern  civic  art,  including  city  planning,  regional  planning  and  the 
design  of  various  types  of  land  areas. 

3    2-hour   laboratory   periods.  Credit,  3. 

3:00-4:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W.  Professor  Otto. 

Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  51  and  52. 
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79.  (I)  Construction  and  Maintenance  (1945-46). — Detailed 
instruction  in  staking  out  work;  methods  of  construction  and  planting; 
organization,  reporting,  accounting,  estimating,  etc. 

3  class  hours.                                                                                        Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50   M.   W.   F.  Professor . 

80.  (II)  History  and  Literature  of  Landscape  Architecture. — 
A  review  of  the  significant  history  and  literature  of  landscape  architecture 
and  the  allied  fields  of  city  planning,  regional  planning,  and  highway  im- 
provement.   Compilation  of  bibliographies  on  various  phases  of  these  fields. 

2  class  hours.                                                                                            Credit,  2. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  . 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Advanced  Design. — Class  B  Exchange  Problems 
plus  specialized  study  of  landscape  details  and  a  summary  of  general  de- 
sign. At  some  time  during  the  year  the  members  of  the  class  may  be 
required  to  take  a  two-day  field  trip  to  visit  typical  examples  of  design; 
approximate  cost,   $10.00, 

3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 
Prerequisites,  Landscape  Architecture  53  and  54. 

LATIN 
See  Foreign  Languages 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Moore,   Professor  Machmer,   Assistant   Professor  , 

Assistant  Professor  Boutelle,  Assistant  Professor  Andersen, 
Mr.  Hannum,"'  Mr.  Schoonmaker 

Courses  3  and  4  are  recommended  for  all  students  who  have  adequate 
preparation. 

1.  (I)  Algebra. — For  freshmen  who  are  not  taking  Mathematics  3. 
A  thorough  stiidy  of  the  quadratic  equation,  simultaneous  quadratic 
equations,  systems  of  linear  equations,  determinants,  elements  of  the 
theory  of  equations,  logarithms,  binomial  theorem. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

2.  (II)  Plane  Trigonometry. — ^For  freshmen  who  are  not  taking 
Mathematics  3  and  4.  The  development  of  trigonometric  formulas, 
trigonometric  equations,  practical  applications  involving  right  and 
oblique  triangles. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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3.  (I)  Algebra  AND  Trigonometry. — This  course  is  designed  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  drill  and  foundation  for  many  of  the  scientific  and 
practical  courses.  Determinants,  theory  of  equations,  binomial  theorem, 
permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  complex-  numbers.  The 
trigonometry  of  the  right  triangle  with  applications. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

4.  (II)  Trigonometry  and  Analytic  Geometry. — ^A  continu- 
ation of  the  study  of  plane  trigonometry.  Development  of  formulas. 
Solution  of  trigonometric  equations  in  Cartesian  and  polar  coordinates. 
DeMoivre's  Theorem  and  its  applications.  A  study  of  the  properties  of  the 
line  and  conic  sections.  Representation  of  loci  of  certain  higher  plane 
curves. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  3. 

The  Department. 

27.  (I)  Analytic  Geometry. — This  course  is  designed  for  those  who 
have  had  Mathematics  1  and  2  or  their  equivalents  and  who  wish  to 
prepare  for  later  work  in  the  calculus.  It  is  not  open  to  those  who  have 
received  credit  in  Mathematics  3  and  4. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2. 

29.  (I)  Differential  Calculus. — The  basic  ideas  and  methods  of 
the  diflferential  calculus.  The  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  calculus  as  an  instrument  of  analysis. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4  or  27. 

30.  (II)  Integral  Calculus. — A  continuation  of  Mathematics  29 
into  the  field  of  the  integral  calculus,  with  special  emphasis  on  application 
to  problems. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics   29. 

5  5.  (I)  Mathematics  of  Finance. — The  mathematical  principles  of 
simple  and  compound  interest,  annuities,  depreciation,  valuation  of  bonds, 
insurance.  The  development  and  application  of  aids  to  computation 
in  problems  arising  from  financial  transactions. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Boutelle. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1  or  3. 

60.  (II)  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Analytic  Geome- 
try (1945-46). — The  trigonometry  of  the  sphere  with  applications  to  ter- 
restrial and  celestial  problems.     This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  higher 
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plane  curves  and  the  analytic  representation  of  points,  lines,  and  surfaces 

in  space.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

62.  (II)  Statistics. — The  fundamental  mathematical  principles  of  sta- 
tistical analysis.  The  derivation  of  the  basic  formulas  used,  and  the  study 
and  discussion  of  such  topics  as  averages,  dispersion,  skewness,  curve 
fitting,  least  squares,  linear  and  curvilinear  correlation,  probability  curve, 
probable  error,  sampling,  reliability. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S..  Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4  or  27. 

65.  (I)  Theory  of  Equations  (1945-46). — An  introduction  to  ad- 
vanced algebra.  A  discussion  of  the  conditions  for  and  methods  of  solv- 
ing algebraic  and  transcendental  equations;  ruler  and  compass  construc- 
tions; systems  of  equations;  determinants  and  matrices;  symmetric  func- 
tions; resultants;  discriminants;  invariants;  the  fundamental  theorem 
of  algebra.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Assistant  Professor  Boutelle. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4  or  27. 

66.  (II)  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry  (1945-46). — A 
study  of  various  methods  employed  in  the  modern  treatment  of  the 
geometry  of  points,  lines,  and  conies.  Such  topics  as  homogeneous  point 
and  line  coordinates;  infinite  elements;  harmonic  division;  groups  of  trans- 
formations and  their  invariants;  and  the  elements  of  projective  and  other 
geometries,  will  be  considered.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  4  or  27. 

71.  (I)   Vector  Analysis   (1946-47). — The  algebra  and  calculus  of 
vectors.    Applications  to  physics  and  other  fields  will  be  considered. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 
Prerequisites,  Mathematics  30;  Physics  26. 

72.  (II)  History  of  Mathematics  (1946-47). — A  study  of  the 
great  agencies  which  have  developed  progress  in  mathematics.  Desirable 
for  students  planning  to  teach  mathematics.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations. — A 
course  devoted  to  the  topics  of  the  calculus  more  advanced  than  those 
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encountered  in  Mathematics  29  and  30,  such  as  series,  expansion  of  func- 
tions, envelopes,  partial  differentiation  and  multiple  integrals.  This  work 
is  followed  by  a  study  of  diflferential  equations,  a  subject  which  dominates 
the  field  of  applied  mathematics. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.W.F. 

Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

Astronomy  and  Meteorology 

57.  (I)  Meteorology. — A  consideration  of  weather  elements,  air 
masses,  frontal  structures  and  storms,  the  construction  and  interpretation 
of  weather  maps  and  the  general  principles  of  weather  forecasting. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Lanphear. 

58.  (II)  Astronomy. — ^The  course  deals  with  a  consideration  of  the 
atmosphere  through  which  astronomical  phenomena  are  observed;  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  the  celestial  sphere,  the  solor  system,  stars,  galaxies. 
The  chief  objective  is  to  make  the  student  alive  to  the  beauty  and  order 
revealed  in  the  sky. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Lanphear. 

MILITARY 

Captain  WiNSLOw  E.  Ryan,  Cavalry;  First  Lieutenant 

James  J.  Rumpler,  Cavalry;  First  Lieutenant 

Donald  B.  Fiddes,  Infantry 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Theoretical  and  practical  instruction  in  dismounted 
drill,  rifle  marksmanship,  map  reading,  hygiene,  sanitation  and  first  aid, 
organization,  military  discipline  and  courtesies,  military  history  and  policy, 
obligations  of  citizenship. 

First  semester,  5  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Second  semester,  5  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Army  Instructors. 

25.  (I)  26.  (II)  For  sophomores.  Theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  dismounted  drill,  weapons,  musketry,  scouting  and  patrolling,  com- 
bat principles  of  rifle  and  light  machine  gun  squad  and  platoon,  marches 
and  bivouacs. 

5  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Army  Instructors. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Aerial  photograph  reading,  administration,  care  of 
animals  and  stable  management,  horsemanship,  instructional  methods, 
mechanization,  cavalry  weapons,  combat  training.  Discontinued  until 
further  notice  from  the  War  Department. 

6  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Army  Instructors. 
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75.    (I)    7(>.    (II)    Military  history  and  policy,  military  law;  property, 
emergency  procurement,  and  funds;  O.  R.  C.  regulations,  horsemanship, 
mechanization,   combat   training,  basic  motors   and   motor   maintenance. 
Discontinued  until  further  notice  from  the  War  Department. 
6  scheduled  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Army  Instructors. 


MUSIC 
Associate  Professor  Coding,  Mr.  Alviani 

As  an  addition  to  the  courses  listed  below,  the  College  has  made  ar- 
rangements with  thoroughly  well-qualified  teachers  from  the  outside  who 
will  oflfer  private  instruction,  without  course  credit,  in  voice,  piano, 
organ,  violin,  viola,  and  ensemble.  Those  available  for  the  present  are: 
Voice,  Esther  Strong  Clapp,  B.A.,  Ella  Duchemin  Nutter;  Piano  and 
Organ,  George  Leland  Nichols,  B.A.,  Mus.B.,  Mus.  M.;  Violin,  Viola,  and 
Ensemble,  Maurice  Freedman.  Arrangements  can  be  made  whereby 
instruction  can  be  given  in  any  other  kind  of  instrumental  music  not 
already  listed.  , 

1.  (I)  2.  (II)  Choral  Singing. — For  freshmen  only.  This  course  is 
designed  to  acquaint  the  student  through  study  and  performance  with 
the  best  examples  of  choral  music  from  all  periods. 

4:30-5:30  W.,  4:00-6:00  Sun.  Credit,   1. 

Mr.  Alviani. 

51.  (I)  52,  (II)  History  and  Appreciation  of  Music  Through 
THE  Romantic  Movement. — This  elementary  course  is  nontechnical  in 
nature  and  is  designed  primarily  for  those  students  who  would  like  to 
acquire  a  general  background  of  knowledge  of  this  great  art.  The  course 
deals  with  the  most  important  elements:  "learning  to  listen";  and  the 
meaning  and  place  of  melody,  form,  harmony,  and  rhythm.  Excerpts 
from  works  of  all  the  great  masters  will  be  used  as  illustrations  and  at- 
tendance at  certain  concerts  will  be  recommended. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Associate  Professor  Coding. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Modern  and  Contemporary  Music,  1850-1943. 
— A  survey  course  recommended  to  all  who  wish  to  become  familiar  with 
modern  and  contemporary  music,  so  that  they  will  feel  its  quality,  under- 
stand its  enthusiasms,  its  technical  resources  and  limitations,  and  its  habits 
of  thought  and  style.  No  knowledge  of  music  is  necessary  for  entrance 
to  this  course. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:5€  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Alvianl 
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75.  (I)  7G.  (II)  Harmony. — A  study  of  harmonic  principle,  part 
"writing  for  voices  and  small  instrumental  groups,  and  ear  training.  Previ- 
ous musical  experience  is  desirable  but  not  required. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.,  1:00-1:50  Th.,  1  hour  by  arrangement. 

Mr.  Alviani. 

OLERICULTURE 

Professor  Snyder,  Assistant  Professor  Tuttle,  Mr.  

25.  (I)  General  Olericulture. — A  study  of  the  factors  aflfecting 
the  growth  of  plants  which  are  essential  to  a  basic  understanding  of  the 
cultural  requirements  of  vegetable  crops. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Snyder  and  Mr. . 

51.  (I)  Olericulture. — A  critical  study  of  the  water  and  nutrient 
requirement  of  vegetable  plants  as  applied  to  irrigation,  soils  and  their 
preparation,  manures,  fertilizers,  lime,  green  manures  and  crop  residues. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                    Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 

52.  (II)  Olericulture. — A  study  of  certain  environmental  factors 
which  influence  the  culture  of  vegetables  as  applied  to  actual  commercial 
practices. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Snyder. 

74.  (II)  Marketing  Practices  (1945-46). — A  study  of  the  various 
factors  concerned  with  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of  vegetable  pro- 
duce, including  grades,  packs,  package,  brands,  and  federal  and  state  in- 
spection requirements.  The  department  of  agricultural  economics  will 
present  material  covering  transportation,  markets  and  marketing  principles. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professors  Snyder  and  Lindsey. 

75.  (I)  Systematic  Olericulture. — A  detailed  study  of  variety 
identification;  nomenclature  and  classification;  history,  variety  improve- 
ment and  seed  sources;  judging  and  exhibiting. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                    Professor  Snyder. 

7G.  (II)  Greenhouse  Crops  and  Plant  Growing  (1946-47). — 
A  study  of  the  culture  of  greenhouse  crops  including  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
lettuce,  rhubarb,  and  mushrooms;  the  growing  of  seedling  plants  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  for  local  retail  or  wholesale  business.  Given 
in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;   1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                      Professor  Snyder. 
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78.  (II)  Commercial  Olericulture. — A  study  of  the  problems  In 
the  commercial  production  of  vegetables:  general  culture,  fertilizers  and 
manures,  machinery,  labor,  harvesting,  and  marketing.  One  or  two  trips 
to  important  markets  and  truck  growing  sections  are  required.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  will  cover  the  cost  of  these  trips. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                     Professor  Snyder. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Seminar. — Advanced  study  of  problems  relating  to 
vegetable  production. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 

ORIENTATION 

Professor  Lanphear 

1.  (I)  Orientation  Course. — A  survey  course  for  those  desiring 
further  training  in  methods  of  study  and  thinking  and  at  the  same  time  a 
broad  view  of  the  physical  universe.  The  course  aims  to  organize  as  a 
unity  materials  from  astronomy,  geology,  chemistry,  and  physics  and  to 
build  these  into  a  picture  of  the  known  universe.  The  scientific  method  by 
which  principles  are  developed  is  stressed  as  well  as  facts.  The  subject 
matter  is  used  as  a  basis  for  showing  proper  procedure  in  developing 
sound  study  and  thought  habits. 

3  class  hours.  .  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lanphear. 

PHILOSOPHY 
Professor  Click 

61.  (I)  Fundamentals  of  Philosophy  (1945-46). — A  general  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  philosophy  both  from  the  .standpoint  of  method 
and  content.  This  course  attempts  to  provide  a  background  for  the 
understanding  and  evaluation  of  theories  of  education,  religion,  ethics, 
metaphysics,  etc.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor   Click. 

62.  (II)  History  of  Philosophy  (1945-46). — A  survey  of  the  de- 
velopment of  thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  recent  past.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  relation  of  philosophy  to  life  as  a  whole  with  emphasis 
upon  ethical,  political,  religious,  educational,  and  metaphysical  problems. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50   M.  W.   F.  Professor  Click. 

63.  (I)  Logic  (1946-47). — ^The  primary  function  of  logic  as  con- 
ceived in  this  course  is  to  study  the  rules  and  techniques  of  thinking  as 
applied  to  interpreting  and  evaluating  the  facts  of  science  and  the  data  of 
experience  in  general.     A  secondary  aim  is   to  study  the  structures  of 
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thought  from  the  standpoint  of  clearness  and  ease  of  expression  and  the 
effectiveness  of  conviction.     Logic  is  considered  not  only  as  a  tool  but  as 
an  art  as  well.     It  should  possess  something  of  the  thrill  of  a  game  rather 
than  the  mere  grind  of  a  chore.     Given  in  alternate  years. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  or  10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Click. 

64.  (II)  Ethics  (1946-47). — A  study  of  the  fundamental  ethical 
theories  and  practices  both  historical  and  contemporary.  Ethical  theories 
are  studied  in  relation  to  different  types  of  civilization  and  an  attempt  is 
made  to  evaluate  the  significance  of  each  in  our  present  civilization.  Civen 
in  alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  •  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50   M.   W.   F.  Professor   Click. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN 

Professor  Gore,  Professor  Radcliffe'%  Professor  Hargesheimer*, 
Professor  Holt,  Assistant  Professor  DerbyJ,  Assistant  Professor  Briggs, 
Assistant  Professor  BallJ,  Assistant  Professor  Rogers,  Mr.  Kauffman"', 

Mr.  RiEL*,  Mr.  Eck 


3.  (I) 
program. 
3  hours. 


4.    (II)   Physical    Education. — A    physical    fitness    activity 

Credit,  1. 
The  Department. 

23.  (I)  24.  (II)  Physical  Education. — A  physical  fitness  activity 
program. 

3  hours.  Credit,   1. 

The  Department. 

63.  (I)  64.  (II)  Physical  Education. — A  physical  fitness  activity 
program. 

3  hours.  Credit,   1. 

The  Department. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Physical  Education. — A  physical  fitness  activity 
program. 

3  hours.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 
Admission  by  permission  only. 

41.  (I)  Winter  Activities. — Winter  ice  and  snow  activities  pro- 
grams, including  skiing,  skating,  conduct  of  winter  carnivals,  winter 
sports  safety;  and  the  design,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  winter 
sports  facilities. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   1. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Gore  and  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service, 
JJ  On  leave  of  absence. 
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42.  (I)  and  (II)  Aquatics. — The  aquatic  course  is  to  train  instructors 
in  water  safety  and  includes  as  required  subject  matter:  swimming,  plain 
diving,  functional  swimming,  canoeing,  boating,  life-saving,  and  recre- 
ational swimming,  leading  to  qualification  as  American  Red  Cross  "Water 
Safety  instructor. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Gore,  Assistant  Professor  Rogers, 
and  the  Department. 

43.  (I)  Officiating. — Technique  and  practice  in  officiating  major 
sports. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   1. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                  Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 

44.  (II)  Tests  and  Measurements. — This  course  considers  the 
status  of  measurement  in  physical  education,  an  historical  sketch,  typical 
contributions  in  anthropometrics,  strength  tests,  ability  and  achievement 
tests,  cardiac  functional  tests,  neuro-muscular  control  tests,  and  sport 
technique  tests;  and  it  includes  the  tools  of  measurement,  indices,  and  the 
theory  and  practice  of  test  administration. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.                                                                           Mr.  Eck. 

51.  (I)  Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches. — ^This 
course  outlines  the  coaching  of  football,  soccer,  and  basketball. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W. 

Mr.  Eck  and  Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

52.  (II)  Introductory  Course  for  Teacher-Coaches. — Continua- 
tion of  Course  5 1 .  This  course  outlines  the  coaching  of  baseball,  track 
and  field  athletics,  and  hockey,  also  athletic  pedagogy. 

2  class  hours;   1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W. 

Mr.  Eck  and  the  Department. 

53.  (I)  Physical  Education — Elementary  Schools. — This  course 
includes  the  objectives,  organization,  significance,  and  content  of 
physical  education  in  the  grade  schools.  The  course  is  correlated  with  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2  class  hours;   1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Mr.  Eck. 

54.  (II)  Physical  Education. — ^Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 
— ^This  course  includes  the  objectives,  significance,  organization  and  con- 
tent of  physical  education  in  junior  and  senior  high  school.  The  course 
is  correlated  with  the  requirements  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M. 

Mr.  Eck. 
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55.  (I)  History  and  Purposes  of  Physical  Education. — A  brief 
study  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  various  systems  of  physical 
education  and  a  study  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  present-day  physical 
education. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  Professor  Gore. 

56.  (11)  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion.— Considers  the  organization  and  administration  of  a  department 
of  physical  education.  Design,  construction,  maintenance,  and  service 
considerations  of  physical  recreational  areas  are  studied. 

2    class    hours.  Credit,  2. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Hicks. 

57.  (I)  Organized  Camping  Techniques. — This  course  covers  de- 
tails of  camping  techniques  from  the  three-fold  angle  of  organized  camp 
counselor,  i.e.,  as  a  child  counselor,  as  a  general  activities  counselor,  and  as 
a  specialty  counselor. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

12:00-12:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.    Professor  Gore. 

58.  (II)  Organized  Camping  Administration. — This  course  in- 
cludes the  history  of  organized  camping,  minimum  standards  of  health 
and  safety,  the  development  of  camping  philosophies,  trends,  ^nd  the 
camping  industry. 

2  class  hours;   1   2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.        Professor  Gore. 

59.  (I)  Scouting  Elements  and  Principles. — A  course  in  the  ele- 
ments and  principles  of  scoutmastership,  given  in  cooperation  with  the 
Scout  Executive,  Hampshire-Franklin  Council,  B.S.A. 

1  class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.           Professor  Gore. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Special  Problems  Courses. — Presentation  and 
discussion  of  research  work  in  physical  education,  physical  recreation, 
health  and  safety  education,  or  athletics. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                  Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 

73.  (I)  Recreation — Administration  and  Organization. — Ad- 
ministration and  organization  of  recreational  areas,  including  playground 
layouts,  equipment  supplies,  maintenance,  leadership,  training  activities, 
conduct  of  programs,  and  problems  of  operations. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  W.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Gore. 

74.  (II)  Recreation — Recreation  Land-  Use. — ^Including  types  of 
recreational  areas,  recreational  resources,  recreational  needs  of  the  people. 
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geography  of  recreation,  competitors  of  recreational  land  use,  economic 
aspects  of  recreational  federal,  state,  and  local  systems. 
i  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  ^r,  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Professor  Gore. 

75.  (I)  and  (II)  First  Aid  Instructors. — The  First  Aid  Training 
course  includes  such  required  material  as  the  standard,  advanced,  and 
instructor  courses,  leading  to  qualification  as  American  Red  Cross  First 
Aid  Instructor. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                        Professor  Gore,  Assistant  Professor 

Rogers  and  the  Department. 

77.  (I)  Anatomy  General. — A  course  in  structural  human  anat- 
omy. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W.  Dr.  Holt. 

78.  (II)  Anatomy  Applied. — A  course  aimed  to  give  the  anatomical 
application  basal  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  mechanical  problems 
in  apparatus,  athletic,  and  corrective  exercises. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  W.                                                  Dr.  Holt. 
Prerequisite,  Physical  Education,  77. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN 

Miss  ToTMAN,  Miss  Schoenleber,  Miss  Herlihy 

7.  (I)  8.  (II)  Physical  Education. — Students  are  required  to  par- 
ticipate in  one  term  of  dancing  and  in  one  team  sport.  Except  for  these 
requirements,  all  unrestricted  students  may  select  any  activity  which*  is 
offered.  Fall  season:  field  hockey,  volleyball,  soccer,  archery,  tennis, 
swimming.  Winter  season:  basketball,  volleyball,  badminton,  swimming, 
life  saving  (by  permission),  modern  dance,  square  dance,  calisthenics, 
posture  training.  Spring  season:  softball,  soccer,  archery,  swimming, 
modern  dance. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

27.    (I)    28.    (II)    Physical  Education. —  The   activities  offered   in 
Courses  7  and  8  are  continued.     In  addition,  advanced  modern  dance  is 
offered  in  the  fall  season  and  water  safety  instruction  in  the  winter  season. 
Unrestricted  students  may  select  any  activity  which  is  offered. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 

57.  Physical    Education. — Required    of    juniors    and    seniors.      Fall 
season:   volleyball,  archery,  tennis,  swimming,  badminton,   golf.      Spring 
season:     softball,  archery,  swimming,  badminton,  golf. 
2  class  hours.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 
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61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Physical  Education. — -Participation  in  the  activity 
classes  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  with  the  purpose  of  gaining  further 
skill  and  developing  physical  fitness. 

3    class  hours.  Credit,    1 

The  Department. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Physical  Education. — ^Participation  in  activity 
courses  for  physical  fitness  with  opportunity  to  learn  refereeing  in 
sports  and  to  assist  in  teaching  individual  sports. 

3    class  hours.  Credit,    1 

The  Department. 


PHYSICS 

Professor  Powers,  Associate  Professor  Alderman, 

Assistant  Professor  Ross,  Mr.  "Wannlund* 

25.  (I)  Mechanics,  Sound,  and  Heat. — This  course  is  largely  a 
study  of  the  following  and  related  topics:  equilibrium  of  bodies;  forms  of 
energy  and  work;  motion;  fluids;  surface  tension;  molecular  phenomena; 
elasticity;  wave-motion;  sound;  thermometry  expansion;  hygometry; 
transmission  of  heat;  changes  of  state;  radiation. 

3   class  hours;  1-2  hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  2  or  its  equivalent. 

26.  (II)  Light  and  Electricity. — Includes  wave-theory  of  light; 
optical  instruments;  analysis  of  light;  interference;  polarization;  magne- 
tism; electrostatics;  production  and  properties  of  electric  currents;  elec- 
trical appHances  and  machines;  oscillatory  circuits;  vacuum  tubes,  and 
related  topics. 

3    class  hours;   1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  4. 

The  Department. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  25. 

51.  (I)  52.  (II)  Magnetism,  Electricity,  Photo-electricity, 
Thermionics  and  Applications. — Course  51  deals  largely  with  direct 
currents;  Course  52  with  alternating  currents,  applications  of  thermionics, 
and  photo-electricity.  These  courses  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  good 
training  in  theory  and  methods  of  measurement  in  the  subjects  indicated, 
which  are  useful  in  many  fields  of  investigation.  Modern  methods  are 
stressed  and  instruments  of  precision  are  used. 

2   class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

8:00-8:50  Tu.,  Th.;  10:00-11:50  Tu.  or  1:00-2:50  F. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26  and  Mathematics  29  for  Course  51;  Physics  51 
for  Course  52. 

*  On  leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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53.  (I)  Thermodynamics. — A  study  of  heat  exchanges  and  energy 
changes  due  to  heat  in  systems  of  matter.  The  subject  material  and  experi- 
mental methods  are  useful  in  other  branches  of  science. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.,  Th.;  2:00-3:50  Th.     Associate  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

54.  (II)  Optics. — An  intermediate  course  in  the  theory  of  light. 
Work  in  geometrical  and  physical  optics  is  done.  Precision  instruments  are 
used  in  the  laboratory. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 

Associate  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  29. 

55.  (I)  Mechanics. — ^Development  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
dynamics  with  applications  to  particles  and  rigid  bodies  in  translation  and 
rotation.     One  laboratory  period  may  be  substituted  for  one  class  hour. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  other  hours  by  arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Ross. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26;  Mathematics  30. 

58.    (II)   Elements    of    Photography. — Discussion    of     types     of 
cameras,   lenses,  films,  exposure  meters,   processing   of  films  and  papers, 
enlarging,  composition,  color  photography,  photomicrography.     A  2 -hour 
laboratory  period  may  be  substituted  for  the  class  hour. 
1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

3:00-3:50  W.  Professor  Powers. 

60.    (II)    Sound  and  Acoustics. — A  study  of  the  vibrations,  vibrat- 
ing bodies,  coupled  systems,  sound  structure,  and  acoustic  properties.    The 
work  will  include  many  applications  of  sound  to  technical  and  commercial 
fields. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisite,  Physics  5  5  or  its  equivalent. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Advanced  Experimental  Work  in  Selected 
Topics. — These  courses  are  largely  experimental  and  the  subject  matter 
is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  The  research  viewpoint 
is  emphasized.  The  class  hour  is  used  for  a  course  in  precision  of  measure- 
ments. 
1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  51  and  52  or  5  3  and  54;  Mathematics  29  and  30. 
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85.  (I)  86.  (II)  Modern  Physics. — Typical  subjects  studied  are 
theories  of  the  atom,  radiation,  quantum  theory;  spectra,  X-ray  analysis, 
etc. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Powers. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  51  and  54  or  equivalent;  Mathematics  29  and  30. 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Professor  Gage,  Mr.  Blair 

32.  (II)  Physiology. — ^Exercises  on  basic  biological  laws  are  consid- 
ered, so  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  modern  physiology.  The  study 
and  use  of  instruments  are  used  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  presented. 
Aspects  of  muscle  and  nerve  physiology,  circulation,  and  hemo-dynamics 
will  be  considered. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Mr,  Blair  and  Professor  Gage. 

75.  (I)  Physiology. — A  continuation  of  Course  32.  Alimentation; 
physiology  of  nutrition,  including  diet,  calorimetry,  energy  exchange,  and 
basal  metabolism,  followed  by  work  on  the  physiology  of  elimination. 
Studies  on  lymphatics  and  ductless  glands  will  be  included.  This  course 
is  especially  planned  to  further  physiological  applications  for  students  in 
nutrition,  bacteriology,  zoology,  and  the  biological  sciences. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-3:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32. 

76.  (II)  Physiology  (1946-47). — This  is  a  continuation  of  Course  75 
and  is  planned  to  make  demonstrations  in  advanced  neuro-muscular 
physiology,  respiration,  circulation  and  in  endocrinology.  This  course  is 
of  particular  value  to  advanced  students  who  contemplate  graduate  study 
or  work  in  physiology,  serology,  nutrition  or  bacteriology.  The  study 
and  use  of  modern  advanced  methods  and  equipment  are  taught  in  this 
class.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-3:50  Tu.  Th.  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  75. 

77.  (I)  Physiology. — This  course  is  planned  for  those  students  who 
have  studied  organic  chemistry  and  physics.  It  will  be  of  service  to  all 
students  in  the  biological  sciences.  The  discussions  and  laboratory  demon- 
strations will  concern  the  nature  of  the  processes  underlying  vital  phe- 
nomena which  are  common  to  most  living  matter.  It  will  deal  exclusively 
with  the  fundamental  principles  which  govern  activities  and  life  of 
animals  and  human  beings. 

2   class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

1:00-1:50  M.  W.;  2:00-3:50  W.  Mr.  Blair, 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32. 
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7^.  (I)  Physiology. — This  is  an  advanced  course  arranged  only  for 
students  who  are  famiUar  with  physiological  technique.  The  course  will 
deal  with  the  physiology  of  the  special  senses  such  as  taste,  smell,  touch, 
sight,  and  hearing. 

2  class  hours;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

2:00-3:50  M.  F.  Professor  Gage. 

Prerequisite,   Physiology    32. 

80.  (II)  Problems  in  AppUed  Physiology  (1945-46). — In  this  course 
will  be  considered  physiological  methods  used  in  the  arts  and  industries, 
studies  on  physiological  efficiency,  methods  applied  in  the  study  of  tissue 
function,  physiological  standards  for  military  and  industrial  fitness,  to- 
gether with  experiments  on  human  and  animal  plant  dynamics.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32.  Professor  Gage. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

^ee  Economics 

POMOLOGY 
Professor  Van  Meter,  Professor  FRENCHf,  Assistant  Professor  Roberts 

26.  (II)  Small  Fruits. — A  study  of  the  growing  of  raspberries,  black- 
berries, strawberries,  currants,  blueberries,  and  grapes,  dealing  with  such 
questions  as  varieties,  selecting  a  site  for  the  plantation,  soils,  fertilizers, 
pruning,  harvesting,  and  marketing. 

2   class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  French. 

53.  (I)  General  Pomology. — A  study  of  the  most  improved  prac- 
tices in  fruit  production  and  marketing,  including  such  questions  as  the 
selection  of  orchard  sites  and  soils,  laying  out  and  setting  the  orchard,  the 
structure  and  growth  of  fruit  plants;  the  bearing  habits,  pruning  and 
training  of  fruits;  fertilizers,  pollination,  and  winter  injury. 
2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  3:00-4:50  F.  Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

56.  (II)  Spraying. — This  course  is  especially  designed  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  details  of  pest  control  in  the  orchard.  It  involves  a 
study  of  (a)  spraying  and  dusting  machinery,  including  the  structure  and 
care  of  the  principal  types  of  pumps,  nozzles,  hose,  and  vehicles;  (b) 
methods  in  the  application  of  materials  used  in  orchards,  with  the  impor- 
tant considerations  for  spraying  each  fruit  and  for  combating  each  orchard 
pest;  (c)  preparation  for  use  of  the  common  fungicides  and  insecticides. 
1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
8:00-8:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.;  2:00-3:50  Th. 

Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

57.  (I)  Fruit  Judging. — ^Practice  in  the  selection  and  judging  of 
fruit  for  exhibition  purposes.     The  student  has  opportunity  to  compare 

t  On  leave  of  absence. 
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fruit  of  the  principal  varieties  as  grown  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  learns  to  identify  fruit  blemishes  caused  by  various  insects,  diseases, 
and  physiological  disturbances.  From  this  class  a  team  is  selected  to  repre- 
sent the  College  in  the  New  England  and  the  Eastern  Intercollegiate  Fruit 
Judging  Contests. 

1  class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  French. 

75.  (I)  Systematic  Pomology  (1946-47). — ^A  study  of  the  more 
important  kinds  and  varieties  of  fruits  grown  in  the  United  States,  their 
relationships  and  nomenclature.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
identification,  classification,  and  value  of  varieties  including  a  study  of 
the  characters  of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  fruit.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour;  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  4. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.                            Professor  French. 

77.  (I)  Commercial  Pomology  (1945-46). — A  critical  considera- 
tion of  the  picking,  handling,  storing,  and  marketing  of  fruits,  including 
a  discussion  of  storage  houses,  fruit  packages,  methods  of  refrigeration, 
grading,  and  packing.  This  course  also  considers  the  leading  American 
and  foreign  centers  of  fruit  production  as  they  affect  our  own  fruit 
industry  through  competition  here  or  abroad.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  1:00-2:50  W.             Assistant  Professor  Roberts. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Advanced  Pomology. — A  consideration  of  the 
scientific  principles  governing  the  growth  and  behavior  of  fruit-bearing 
plants.  Special  attention  is  given  to  a  critical  survey  of  the  more  impor- 
tant research  work  in  the  field  of  pomology. 

2   class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Van  Meter. 

Prerequisite,  Pomology  53. 

83.  (I)  84.  (II)  Seminar. — Advanced  study  of  problems  relating 
to  fruit  production, 

1   class  hour.  Credit,  1. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Professor  Shaw. 


Vlant  Breeding 

51.  (I)  Plant  Genetics. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  genetics  with 
emphasis  on  their  application  to  plants. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  French. 

52.  (II)  Advanced  Plant  Breeding. — An  advanced  study  of  genetic 
topics  peculiar  to  plants,  also  the  methods  and  problems  of  the  plant 
breeder.  Laboratory  work  in  genetic  analysis  and  the  breeding  of  plants. 
2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Plant  Breeding  5 1.                                       Professor  French. 
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81.   (I)   82.   (II)  Special  Probl£ms  in  Plant  Breeding. — Qualified 
seniors  may  carry  on  advanced  study  on  special  topics  or  undertake  such 
original  investigations  as  time  and  available  material  will   permit. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,   2. 

Prerequisite,  Plant  Breeding   52.  Professor  French. 

POULTRY  HUSBANDRY 

Professor  Jeffrey,   Professor   Sanctuary,   Assistant   Professor   Banta, 
Assistant  Professor  Vondell 

25.  (I)  General  Poultry. — A  general  course  giving  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  breeds  of  poultry,  the  principles  and  practice  of  breeding,  in- 
cubation, and  poultry  nutrition,  brooding  and  rearing,  houses  and  equip- 
ment, management  practices,  marketing  poultry  products,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  poultry  keeping. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  or  3:00-4:50  Tu. 

Professor  Jeffrey  and  The  Department. 

51.  (I)  Poultry  Nutrition. — A  study  of  the  scientific  principles 
of  nutrition  will  be  made.  The  mechanics  of  digestion  and  the  functions 
and  the  metabolism  of  nutrients  will  be  considered.  Feeds  will  be  classi- 
fied, identified,  and  evaluated  and  rations  calculated  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  a  balanced  diet.  Methods  of  feeding  will  be  studied  and  the 
management  of  a  group  of  birds  on  the  floor  and  in  cages  will  be  required 
for  a  period  of  a  few  weeks. 

2   class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 

11:00-11:50   M.   F.;    laboratory  hours   by   arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Banta, 

52.  (II)  Incubation  and  Brooding. — This  course  is  based  upon  the 
actual  operation  of  incubators  and  brooders.  Each  year  a  research  project 
is  planned  and  data  obtained  concerning  the  effects  of  various  incubator 
adjustments  upon  malpositions  and  maldevelopment  of  embryos  and  the 
percentage  of  hatch.  Studies  of  temperature  gradients,  chick  behavior 
and  development  are  made  in  brooding  with  various  types  of  equipment. 
Analysis  is  made  of  common  and  unusual  field  problems. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-3:50  Th.;  other  hours  by  arrangement.       Professor  Sanctuary. 

53.  (I)  Poultry  Judging. — In  this  course  the  fowl  is  considered  as 
the  real  basis  of  the  industry.  A  study  is  made  of  the  origin  and  evolu- 
tion of  our  standard  breeds  and  varieties  of  domestic  fowl  and  their  pres- 
ent commercial  importance.  An  evaluation  is  made  of  certain  anatomical 
and  physiological  characters  used  in  production  judging.  Exhibition 
judging  by  score  card  and  comparison  receive  consideration.  One  or  more 
commercial  plants,  an  egg  laying  test,  and  a  poultry  show  may  be  visited. 
Poultry  judging  teams  competing  in  the  Annual  Eastern  and  Inter-collegi- 
ate Contest  are  trained  in  this  course. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Banta, 
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54.  (II)  Poultry  Housing  and  Sanitation. — ^In  this  course  are 
considered  the  biological  factors  related  to  the  proper  physical  environ- 
ment necessary  for  growth,  health,  and  reproduction.  Various  systems  of 
ventilation  and  methods  of  insulation  are  studied  and  demonstrated  by 
models.  Humidity,  temperature,  and  condensation  studies  are  made  at  the 
poultry  plant  with  varying  adjustments  of  ventilation  devices.  A  study 
is  made  of  modern  equipment.  Sanitation  from  the  standpoint  of  disease 
prevention  practices  is  also  considered. 

1   class  hour;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

1:00-2:50  Tu.;  class  hour  by  arrangement.  Professor  San'ctuary. 

75.  (I)  Marketing  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products. — A  study 
of  the  marketing  requirements  for  eggs  and  poultry,  with  special  emphasis 
being  placed  upon  the  grading  laws  and  demands  in  the  Northeastern  area. 
The  course  covers  the  preparation  of  eggs  and  poultry  to  meet  these 
demands  through  an  understanding  of  the  nutritional,  genetic,  and  en- 
vironmental factors  affecting  the  production  of  eggs  and  market  poultry. 
The  course  also  covers  the  specialized  field  of  egg  and  poultry  markets, 
price  factors,  reports,  and  current  trends.  A  class  trip  is  made  to  the 
Springfield  markets. 

1   class  hour;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Vondell. 

76.  (II)  Turkey  Production. — This  course  includes  the  production 
of  ducks  and  geese  but  most  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  turkey  industry; 
its  importance,  breeds,  breeding,  incubation,  brooding,  feeding,  finishing, 
marketing,  etc. 

1  class  hour;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 
10:00-10:50  F.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.    Professor  Jeffrey. 
Prerequisite,  Poultry  25. 

77.  (I)  Poultry  Breeding. — ^The ' improvement  of  poultry  by  selec- 
tion is  developed  through  a  study  of  the  principles  of  heredity.  Flock 
improvement,  R.O.P.,  male  progeny  and  pedigree  systems  of  breeding  are 
studied  critically.  Students  participate  in  the  selection  of  the  breeders 
of  the  college  flock,  which  includes  among  other  factors  a  study  of  the  * 
pedigrees  of  each  family,  determination  of  body  and  egg  characters,  and 
the  pedigreeing  of  the  chicks. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Jeffrey. 

78.  (II)  Poultry  Farm  Organization. — This  course  presupposes  a 
completion  of  previous  major  poultry  courses.  It  is  designed  to  focus 
the  contributions  of  all  preceding  poultry  and  supporting  courses  to  the 
most  effective  possible  organization  -of  an  actual  production  project.  This 
is  achieved  by  a  sequence  of  problems,  each  necessitating  a  thorough 
factual  knowledge  of  a  particular  industrial  phase;  while  the  integration 
of  all,  operating  in  conjunction,  must  fulfill  the  minimum  standards 
established  by  analyses  of  large  numbers  of  actual  cases.     A  required  trip, 
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covering  three  or  more  days,  will  be  made  to  representative  commercial 
areas  at  a  cost  of  about  fifteen  dollars  per  student. 

1   class  hour;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

10:00-10:50  M.;  1:00-2:50  M.  Assistant  Professor  Banta. 

81.  (I)  82.  (II)  Poultry  Problems. — This  course  consists  of  indi- 
vidual problems  chosen  by  the  student  under  guidance  of  the  department. 
The  work  is  of  an  advanced  nature,  supplementing  that  of  the  regular 
poultry  curriculum.  Such  projects  as  the  vitamin  requirements  of  laying 
hens,  determination  of  kind  and  amount  of  ventilation  to  maintain  dry 
litter,  study  of  egg  quality  by  means  of  albumen  tests,  etc.,  may  be  chosen 
by  the  student.  Copy  of  project  outline,  indicating  the  number  of  credits, 
must  be  filed  with  the  department  and  with  the  Dean  at  the  opening  of 
the  semester.  Two  hours  are  required  in  the  second  semester.  Two  addi- 
tional hours  may  be  elected  in  either  the  first  or  second  semester.  Honor 
students  may  elect  three  hours  each  semester. 

Credit,  2,  3,  or  4. 
Hours  by  arrangement.  The  Department. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Professor  Neet,  Mr.  Shand 

26,  (I)  and  (II)  General  Psychology. — This  is  an  introductory 
course  dealing  with  the  nature,  methods,  basic  facts,  principles  and  theories 
of  psychology  with  regard  to  the  understanding  and  control  of  behavior. 
Topics  considered  include  the  nature  and  development  of  behavior,  moti- 
vation, emotion,  learning,  perception,  thinking,  intelligence  and  per- 
sonality. 

3  class  hours. .  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Neet  and  Mr.  Shand. 

51.  (I)  Experimental  Psychology. — This  course  is  designed  to 
give  an  understanding  of  the  problems,  experimental  methods,  and  research 
techniques  in  psychology.  One  of  the  aims  of  the  course  is  the  develop- 
ment of  an  experimental  attitude  concerning  behavior  as  outlined  in 
psychology. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  "  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26.                                                 Professor  Neet. 

5  5.  (I)  Educational  Psychology. — This  is  a  study  of  the  psychol- 
ogical information,  principles,  and  techniques  fundamental  to  the  'educa- 
tional process.  Topics  considered  include  the  native  abilities  of  the  child, 
mental  growth,  individual  differences,  intelligence,  interests,  emotion, 
motivation,  learning,  and  transfer  of  training. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.  S.                                                                Mr.  Shand.. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

82.  (II)  Individual  Intelligence  Testing  (1945-46). — Alternates 
with  Course  86.  A  study  and  evaluation  of  individual  intelligence  tests. 
The  specialized  abilities  needed  in  the  use  of  the  most  important  tests  of 
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this  type  are  developed  in  the  laboratory.     These  abilities  are  required  of 
trained  psychometrists. 

1  class  hour;   2   2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.         Professor  Neet. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26.                         ' 

84.  (II)  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene. — A  study 
of  the  causes,  prevention,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  behavior  abnor- 
malities with  a  view  toward  better  understanding  and  control  of  oneself. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  following:  sensory  and  motor  disorders, 
speech  problems,  memory  losses  and  other  disorders  of  association,  emo- 
tional extremes,  feeblemindedness,  the  neuroses  and  psychoses. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

86.  (II)  Industrial  Psychology  (1946-47). — Alternates  with 
Course  82.  A  study  of  the  human  factor  in  industry  and  business.  The 
course  aims  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  psychological 
principles  and  methods  in  employment,  interviewing,  training,  manage- 
ment and  motivation,  promotion,  accident  prevention,  fatigue,  advertis- 
ing propaganda,  and  selling.    Field  trips  and  reports. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  Tu.  Th.  S.  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

88.  (II)  Psychology  of  Guidance. — A  study  of  the  principles, 
techniques  and  tests  necessary  in  vocational  guidance.  Tests  and  scales 
used  in  measuring  intelligence,  interests,  aptitudes  and  personality  traits 
are  studied  and  evaluated.  Practice  is  given  in  administering  and  scoring 
tests,  and  statistical  devices  are  used  in  interpreting  results. 

2  class  hours;  1  2 -hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  Tu.  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.           Mr.  Shand. 
Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

89.  (I)  Contemporary  Psychologies  (1946-47). — A  study  of  the 
history  and  present  status  of  the  schools  of  psychology  with  an  evaluation 
of  the  various  theories  and  principles  of  each  as  they  relate  to  the  fields 
of  psychology  and  to  problems  of  human  behavior.  The  following  schools 
are  considered:  structuralism,  functionaUsm,  Gestalt  Psychology,  behavior- 
ism, purposivism,  psycho-analysis,  and  topological  psychology.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.                                                          Professor  Neet. 
Prerequisite  Psychology  26. 

91.  (I)  Child  and  Adolescent  Psychology  (1945-46). — ^This 
course  aims  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  mental  and  physical  activi- 
ties of  the  child  from  birth  through  adolescence.  Psychological  aspects 
of  the  following  topics  will  be  considered:  original  nature,  maturation  and 
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mental  development,  emotions,  play,  social  behavior,  language,  speech 
defects,  learning,  problems  of  adolescence,  juvenile  delinquency,  moral 
behavior,  personality  and  mental  hygiene.  Nursery  school  observation  and 
practice.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Neet. 

Prerequisite,  Psychology  26. 

95.  (I)  96.  (II)  Problems  in  Psychology. — ^For  qualified  seniors. 
The  student  will  be  allowed  to  do  independent  work  and  study  on  special 
problems  or  in  certain  fields  of  psychological  interest.  By  arrangement 
with  the  members  of  the  department. 

Credit,   1. 
Professor  Neet  and  Mr.  Shand, 


PUBLIC  HEALTH 

See  Bacteriology 

RELIGION 
See  History 

SOCIOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Korson 

28.    (II)   Elements  of  Sociology. — An  outline  of  the  social  order, 
and  of  the  individual  considered  as  a  member  of  his  various  groups. 
3   class  hours.  Credit^  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  P.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

51.  (I)  Urban  Sociology. — A  comparative  study  of  modern  social 
conditions,  social  agencies,  and  methods  of  adjustment,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  city  environment.  Characteristics  of  the  population,  urban 
ecology,  and  problems  of  adjustment  in  the  fields  of  housing,  health,  edu- 
cation, and  recreation. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

Prerequisite,  Sociology  28  or  permission  of  instructor. 

52.  (II)  Rural  Sociology. — A  study  of  rural  society  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  population,  institutions,  standards  of  living,  and  their  rela- 
tion to  urban  society. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  "W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

53.  (I)  An  Introductory  Study  of  Cultural  Anthropology. — A 
non-technical  sociological  study  of  man  in  the  prehistoric  periods. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

Prerequisite,  Sociology  28. 
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54.  (II)  American  Race  Relations. — The  social,  economic,  and 
political  aspects  of  racial  problems  in  the  United  States,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Negro  and  major  ethnic  groups.  A  consideration  of  popu- 
lation pressure  as  a  cause  of  migratory  movements.  Speakers  will  be 
invited  and  field  trips  arranged. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

57.    (I)    The  Family. — The  history  and  development  of  the  customs 
of  courtship  and  marriage  from  primitive  society  to  the  American  family. 
The  basic  causes  of  changes  and  trends  of   the  family  are  considered. 
The  folkways  and  mores  of  marriage  in  other  societies  are  also  studied. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

2:00-2:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

75.  (I)  Problems  of  Social  Reform. — A  study  of  abuses  affecting 
the  home,  recreation,  business,  industry,  family  welfare,  public  health, 
government,  mental  disease,  and  crime.  The  charitable  and  correctional 
institutions  of  Massachusetts  as  agencies  of  reform.  Visits  to  various 
institutions  will  be  arranged,  and  specialists  in  their  fields  will  be  invited 
as  speakers.     Social  case  work  is  explored. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

79.  (I)  80.  (II)  Seminar. — Admission  by  permission  of  instructor. 
A  study  of  the  methods  of  research  employed  by  sociologists.  Students, 
under  direction  of  the  instructor,  analyze  and  organize  such  sociological 
knowledge  as  they  acquire  through  their  own  social  service  experience, 
and  include  all  in  a  comprehensive  report;  projects  must  be  approved  in 
advance  by  the  instructor.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

SPANISH 

?>ee  Foreign  Languages 

SPEECH 
Professor  Rand,  Miss  Horrigan,  Mr.  

29.  (I)  30.  (II)  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to 
those  phases  of  speech  that  will  contribute  most  to  his  general  and  spe- 
cialized education.     He  may  elect  any  one  of  the  following: 

A.  Fundamentals  of  Speech. — A  general  survey  course,  giving  the 

student  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  speech  in  daily 
life,  and  assisting  him  in  improving  his  use  of  speech  as  a  tool 
of  communication  and  adjustment; 

B.  Speech  for  Teachers. — Training  in  appropriate  attitudes,  voice,. 

bodily  communication,  and  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
classroom  material; 

C.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature. — Reading  Uterature  aloud 

for  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  others; 

D.  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking. — An  introductory  considera- 

tion of  the  choice,  arrangement,  and  presentation  of  ideas  for 
audiences; 
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E.  Voice  and  Phonetics. — An  approach  to  voice  improvement  and 

to   the   use   and   understanding   of    the   International   Phonetic 
Alphabet; 

F.  Speech    Re-education     (second    semester    only) . — A     limited 

amount  of  aid  for  those  in  need  of  speech  re-education.    Students 
"are  assigned  to  this  class  on  the  recommendation  of  an  instruc- 
tor. 
1  class  hour.  Credit,   1. 

Miss  HoRRiGAN,  Mr.  Dow. 

89.  (I)  Dramatic  Production. — This  course  offers  instruction  and 
practice  in  casting,  directing,  acting,  make-up,  lighting,  and  scenic  design 
and   construction. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  Tu.;  3:00-4:50  Tu.  Th. 

Professor  Rand  and  Assistant  Professor  Robertson. 

91.  (I)  Extempore  Speech. — The  theory  and  practice  of  business 
and  professional  speech.  During  the  first  semester  preference  will  be 
given,  both  in  enrollment  and  in  instruction,  to  students  whose  marks  in 
Speech  29  and  30  have  been  above  80%.    Registration  limited. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Mr.  Dow. 

92.  (II)  Discussion. — This  course  offers  planning,  leading,  and  par- 
ticipating in  different  types  of  discussion.  It  considers  speech  as  a  tool 
for  the  gaining  of  information  and  the  cooperative  solution  of  problems. 
Sematics  as  an  aid  to  accurate  speech-thinking  will  be  included.  Members 
of  this  class  may  become  candidates  for  the  Flint  Contest. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Dow. 

VETERINARY  SCIENCE 
Professor  Lentz 

5l.  (I)  Veterinary  Hygiene. — ^The  essentials  of  the  health  of  ani- 
mals and  specific  diseases  of  animals  are  considered. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 

75.  (I)  Comparative  Veterinary  Anatomy. — The  structure  of 
the  horse  is  studied  and  the  structures  of  other  farm  animals  are  compared 
with  it. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 

Id.   (II)    General   Veterinary   Pathology. — A   study   of   funda- 
mental,  general  pathological   conditions;   inflammation,   fever,    etc.,    and 
application   of   principles   of   etiology,   pathogenesis,    and   prophylaxis   of 
communicable  and  non-communicable  diseases  of  domesticated  animals. 
3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

11:00-11:50  M.  W.  F.  Professor  Lentz. 
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88.  (II)  Avian  Pathology. — Consists  of  lectures  devoted  to  prin- 
ciples of  pathology,  with  specific  application  to  avian  diseases.  Etiology, 
pathogenesis,  and  prophylaxis  will  be  emphasized. 

3   class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Hours  by  arrangement.       *  Professor  Lentz. 

Prerequisites,  Bacteriology  31  and  52;  Physiology  75  and  76. 


WILDLIFE  MANAGEMENT 
See  Forestry 

ZOOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Woodside,  Assistant  Professor  Traver,  Mr.  Bartlett 

1.  (I)  and  (II)  Introductory  Zoology. —  (Constitutes  one  semester 
of  the  freshman  course  in  biology) .  This  course  provides  an  introduction 
to  the  principles  of  biology,  with  special  reference  to  the  zoological  aspects. 
The  structure  and  activities  of  a  representative  vertebrate  animal,  the 
frog,  are  considered  in  detail  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  is  utilized 
in  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Brief 
introductions  are  given  to  the  principles  of  classification,  nutrition,  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  protoplasm,  genetics,  heredity,  development,  and 
evolution. 

2  class  hours;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  W.  or  11.00-11:50  M.  W.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  or  3:00-4:50 
M.  F.  or  10:00-11:50  F.,  3:00-4:50  W.  or  3:00-4:50  Tu.,  1:00-2:50  W. 

Assistant  Professor  Woodside. 

25.  (I)  General  Zoology. — The  lectures  deal  briefly  with  the  classi- 
fication, morphology,  distribution,  ecology,  Hfe  history,  abundance,  inter- 
relationships, and  economic  importance  of  each  of  the  phyla  of  the  anfmal 
kingdom,  with  emphasis  on  those  phyla  not  discussed  at  length  in  the 
introductory  course.  The  laboratory  work  is  a  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  the  work  done  in  the  introductory  course,  and  therefore  the  note- 
book prepared  in  that  course  is  required  for  reference  in  Zoology  25. 
Whenever  possible,  living  representatives  of  each  of  the  phyla  studied 
will  be  used. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

10:00-10:50  M.  F.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

50  (II)  Elements  of  Histology  and  Microscopic  Technique. — 
The  course  comprises  (1)  a  study  of  animal  tissues,  (2)  a  consideration  of 
the  principles  and  methods  involved  in  microtechnique,  (3)  a  series  of 
practical  exercises  in  preparing  animal  tissues  for  microscopic  examination. 
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Registration  limited  to   15   students  per  section;   consult  instructor  for 
section  assignment. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  F.;  Sect.  I,   10:00-11:50  M.  W.;  Sect.  II,   1:00-2:50  Tu.; 
2:00-3:50  Th. 

Assistant  Professor  Traver. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

65.  (I)  66.  (II)  Comparative  Vertebrate  Anatomy. — This  course 
is  an  attempt  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  principal  organ  systems  of  vertebrate  animals.  Animals  studied 
in  the  laboratory  are:  protochordates,  an  elasmobranch  fish;  a  caudate 
amphibian;  and  a  mammal.  Demonstration  specimens  of  the  other  classes 
will  be  available  for  comparison  of  each  of  the  organ  systems  studied. 
The  course  is  arranged  to  run  throughout  the  year,  and  is  required  of 
zoology  majors.  It  is  especially  recommended  for  premedical  students 
and  students  of  historical  geology  and  wildlife  management. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

9:00-9:50  Th.;  3:00-4:50  M.  F.  or  Tu.  Th.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Prerequisite  Zoology  1. 

69.  (I)  70.  (II)  Invertebrate  Zoology. —  Zoology  69  deals  with 
animal  parasitology,  comprising  also  an  introduction  to  protozoology  and 
helminthology.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  more  important  parasites  of 
man  and  his  domesticated  animals:  causative  agents,  life  cycles,  hosts, 
modes  of  transmission,  treatment,  and  methods  of  control.  In  alternate 
years  Zoology  70  is  a  continuation  of  Zoology  69,  dealing  with  parasitic 
forms  of  worms  higher  than  the  nematodes,  and  of  the  Arthropoda;  in- 
cludes methods  of  preparing  slides  for  study  of  parasitic  forms.  The  follow- 
ing year  particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  phyla  Coelenterata,  Anne- 
lida, Mollusca,  Arthropoda,  and  Echinodermata;  lesser  phyla  are  briefly 
considered.  Phylogeny,  evolutionary  trends,  and  comparative  morphology 
are  stressed. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Traver. 

For  69,  10:00-10:50  W.;  10:00-11:50  M.  F.     For  70,  by  arrangement. 

75.  (I)  76.  (II)  Vertebrate  Embryology. — The  study  of  verte- 
brate embryology  generally  assumes  a  knowledge  of  comparative  vertebrate 
anatomy.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  development  of  representative 
animals,  special  emphasis  being  placed  on  the  amphibian,  bird,  and 
mammal.  General  embryological  principles  are  stressed  throughout,  and 
appropriate  introductions  are  given  to  the  hormones  of  reproduction  and 
to  experimental  embryology.  The  work  is  arranged  to  run  through  the 
year  and  is  required  of  students  specializing  in  zoology  and  especially 
recommended  for  premedical  students. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

10:00-10:50  Th.;  1:00-2:50  M.  F.  Assistant  Professor  Woodside. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 
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80.  (II)  Ornithology  (1946-47). — Alternates  with  Course  82.  Lec- 
tures consider  the  history  of  ornithology,  classification,  evolution,  anatomy, 
physiology,  nesting  habits,  flight,  migration,  distribution,  and  abundance 
of  the  birds  of  the  world.  Laboratory  work  consists  of  three  parts:  a 
study  of  the  characteristics  for  field  identification  of  the  birds  of  New 
England  from  illustrations  and  museum  specimens;  a  study  of  the  anatomy 
of  a  typical  bird,  the  pigeon;  and  field  trips  in  the  spring.  The  course  is 
required  of  students  in  wildlife  management  and  recreational  leadership, 
and  recommended  for  zoology  majors.  A  knowledge  of  comparative 
anatomy  will  be  helpful. 

1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

8:00-8:50  Th.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

82.  (II)  Vertebrate  Zoology  (1945-46). — Alternates  with  Course 
80.  Lectures  consider  the  classification,  ecology,  life  history,  distribution, 
abundance,  and  evolution  of  each  of  the  classes  of  vertebrates  of  the  world, 
with  emphasis  on  North  American  forms.  Laboratory  work  will  deal 
primarily  with  the  anatomy  and  classification  of  representatives  of  each 
of  the  classes.  The  course  is  required  of  students  in  wildlife  management, 
and  recommended  for  majors  in  zoology  and  recreational  leadership.  A 
knowledge  of  comparative  anatomy  will  be  helpful. 

1   class  hour;  2  2 -hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 

9:00-9:50  Tu.;  laboratory  hours  by  arrangement.  Mr.  Bartlett. 

Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

8  5.  (I)  Classes  of  Arthropods  Other  Than  Insects. — Arthro- 
pods are  studied  from  the  phylogenetic  standpoint,  with  special  reference 
to  their  relationship  to  the  origin  and  evolution  of  insects. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,   3. 
10:00-10:50  Tu.;  1:00-2:50  Tu.;  2:00-3:50  Th.   Professor  Crampton. 
Prerequisite,  Zoology  1. 

86.  (II)  Fisheries  Management.  (1946-47). — A  course  for  those 
students  intending  to  pursue  wildlife  conservation  as  a  profession,  and  of 
primary  importance  to  those  specializing  in  wildlife  management.  The 
life  histories  of  game  and  forage  species,  and  the  ecology  of  ponds  and 
streams  will  be  reviewed.  Principles  of  fish  culture  and  the  management 
of  public  waters  for  fishing  purposes  will  be  emphasized.  Students  should 
have  a  background  of  zoology,  vertebrate  zoology,  ecology,  (Entomol- 
ogy 7S) ,  and  wildlife  conservation.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

2  class  hours;  1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,   3. 
10:00-10:50  M.  R;  1:00-4:30  Tu.                                      Mr.  Bartlett. 

91.  (I)  92.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Zoology. — Qualified  graduate 
students  and  seniors  who  have  met  departmental  requirements  for  spe- 
cialization in  the  field  of  zoology  may  arrange  for  work  on  a  special 
problem  in  zoology. 

Credit,  3. 
The  Department. 
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BIOLOGICAL  FIELD  STUDIES 

Professor  Vinal 

5L  (I)  52.  (II)  Biological  Field  Studies. — Course  51  is  devoted  to 
field  studies  with  fall  flowers,  trees  in  winter,  wood  specimens,  evergreens 
and  the  making  of  terraria.  Course  52  deals  with  topography,  glaciers, 
minerals,  birds,  and  spring  flowers  with  special  emphasis  on  methods,  skills, 
and  techniques  of  leadership  in  nature  education.  These  courses  are 
required  of  students  specializing  in  recreational  leadership. 

1  class  hour;  2  2 -hour  field  periods.  Credit,   3. 

Professor  Vinal. 

61.  (I)  62.  (II)  Public  Relations  in  Nature  Recreation. — For 
juniors  and  seniors  specializing  in  recreational  leadership;  others  may  elect 
by  special  arrangement  with  the  instructor.  A  course  in  public  contacts 
designed  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  student  the  natural  history  back- 
ground with  which  one  must  be  familiar  if  he  is  to  succeed  in  public 
work.  Community  facilities,  population,  land  use,  climate,  housing,  good 
rural  life  in  relation  to  community  planning  and  nature  recreation,  are 
some  of  the  factors  to  be  considered.  Each  student  will  be  expected  to 
make  a  survey  of  his  home  town. 

2  class  hours.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Vinal. 

71.  (I)  72.  (II)  Advanced  Biological  Field  Studies. — This  course 
is  devoted  to  field  studies  with  bog  plants,  the  seabeach,  salt  water  and 
fresh  water  aquaria,  terraria,  shell  fish,  amateur  weather  bureau,  conserva- 
tion, camping  education,  the  observation  bee  hive,  gardening,  school  and 
community  forests,  animals  in  winter.  Community  service  is  expected. 
1   class  hour;  2  2-hour  field  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Vinal. 

73.  (I)  74.  (II)  Special  Problems  in  Natural  Science. — For 
juniors  and  seniors  specializing  in  recreational  leadership.  It  is  expected 
that  the  problem  will  relate  to  the  immediate  career  which  the  student 
has  in  view. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,   3. 
Hours  by  arrangement.                                                        Professor  Vinal. 


DEGREES  CONFERRED  1945 

May  27,  1945 


RECIPIENTS  OF  HONORARY  DEGREES 

Albert  Davis  Taylor,  Cleveland,  Ohio — Doctor  of  Laws 
Richard  Laban  Adams,  Berkeley,  California — Doctor  of  Science 
Walter  Levi  Morse,  Dobbs  Ferry — New  York — Master  of  Science 
Evan  Fussell  Richardson,  Millis,  Massachusetts — Master  of  Agriculture 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  (Ph.D.) 


Becker,  William   Bernard 
McConnell,  John  Earl  Willard 
Powers,  John  Joseph 


Amherst 
Amherst 
Amherst 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE  (M.S.) 


Allen,  Elmer  Howes 
Arnold,  Philip  Elmer     . 
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GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 


For  the  information  of  those  who  may  wish  to  make  a  gift  or  a  bequest 
to  this  college,  the  following  suggestion  is  made  as  to  a  suitable  form  which 
may  be  used. 

There  are  a  number  of  worth-while  activities  of  the  College  which  are 
handicapped  by  lack  of  funds  and  for  which  small  endowments  would 
make  possible  a  greater  measure  of  service  to  our  students  and  to  the 
Commonwealth.  The  religious  work  on  the  Campus  is  an  example.  This 
is  now  carried  on  in  a  very  limited  way  by  current  private  contributions. 
Further  information  concerning  this  and  other  activities  in  similar  need 
will  be  gladly  furnished  by  the  President. 


SUGGESTED  FORM 

"I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts  State  College,  at 
Amherst,  Massachusetts,  the  sum  of dollars." 

(1)    (Unrestricted) 

"To  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Massachusetts  State  College  in  such  manner 

as  the  Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or  (2)    (Permanent  Fund:  income  unrestricted) 

"to  constitute  an  endowment  fund  to  be  known  as  the 

Fund,  such  fund  to  be  kept  invested  by  the  Trustees  of  Massachusetts 
State  College  and  the  annual  income  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  College 
in  such  manner  as  the  Trustees  thereof  may  direct." 

or  (3)    (Specific  Purposes) 

"to  be  used  for  the  following  purposes," 

(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 
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CALENDAR 


1946 


January  28,  Monday  to  February  2,  Saturday    . 
February  2,  Saturday  ...... 

February  6,  Wednesday,  8 :00  a.m. 

February  22,  Friday    ...... 

April  13,  Saturday  noon  to  April  22,  Monday, 

8 :00  A.M 

May  30,  Thursday 

May  31,  Friday  to  June  6,  Thursday  . 

June  7,  Friday  to  June  9,  Sunday 

June  13,  Thursday  to  June  15,  Saturday    . 

September  4,  Wednesday  to  September  6,  Friday 

September  16,  Monday        .... 

September  18,  Wednesday,  2 :00  p.m. 
October  12,  Saturday 

November  11,  Monday         .... 

November  27,  Wednesday  noon  to  December  2, 
Monday,  8:00  a.m 

December  18,  Wednesday  noon  to  January  2, 
Thursday,  12 :00  m 


Final  Examinations 
First  Semester  ends. 
Second  Semester  begins. 
Washington's     Birthday,     no 
college  exercises 

Easter  Recess 

Memorial  Day,  no  college  ex- 
ercises 

Final  Examinations 

Commencement 

Entrance  Examinations 

Entrance  Examinations 

First  Semester  begins  for 
Freshmen 

Opening  Convocation 

Columbus  Day,  no  college  ex- 
ercises 

Armistice  Day,  no  college  ex- 
ercises 

Thanksgiving  Recess 

Christmas  Recess 


1947 


January  2,  Thursday,  12  m 

January  27,  Monday,  8:00  a.m.  to  February  1, 

Saturday  noon 

February  1,  Saturday 

February  5,  Wednesday,  8:00  a.m.     . 
February  22,  Saturday 

March  29,  Saturday  noon  to  April  7,  Monday, 

8:00  a.m 

April  19,  Saturday 


May  30,  Friday 


May  31,  Saturday  to  June  6,  Friday    . 
June  6,  Friday  to  June  8,  Sunday 
June  12,  Thursday  to  June  14,  Saturday 


Classes  resume 

Midyear  Examinations 
First  Semester  ends 
Second  Semester  begins 
Washington's     Birthday,     no 
college  exercises 

Easter  Recess 

Patriot's  Day,  no  college  ex- 
ercises 

Memorial  Day,  no  college  ex- 
ercises 

Final  Examinations 

Commencement 

Entrance  Examinations 
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sr  M.  Deely  of  Lee .        .  1953 
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The  Graduate   School   Staff 
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0  J.  Sievers,  Director  of  the  Graduate  School. 

ns  of  the  Schools. 

ds  of  all  Divisions. 

ds  of  Departments  in  which  Graduate  Courses  are  offered. 

lessors,  Associate  Professors  and  Assistant  Professors  in  charge  of  courses 

fared  for  graduate  credit. 

The   Graduate   School  Advisory   Committee 
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4 
GENERAL  INFORMATION 

HISTORY 

Graduate  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science  were  offered 
in  botany  under  President  Clark  and  in  chemistry  under  Professor  Goess- 
mann  as  early  as  1876.  No  candidate,  however,  completed  the  requirements 
for  that  degree.  It  was  not  until  1892,  under  President  Henry  H.  Goodell, 
that  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  science  were  offered.  This 
degree  was  first  conferred  in  June,  1896,  on  two  candidates.  Graduate  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  were  first  offered  in  1897,  with 
chemistry,  botany  and  entomology  as  major  and  minor  subjects.  The  first  degree 
was  conferred  on  one  candidate  in  June,  1902. 

In  the  early  years  the  graduate  work  was  conducted  under  the  direct  admin- 
istration of  the  President  in  conjunction  with  the  four  year  courses.  The  demand 
for  advanced  work  increased,  however,  and  in  June,  1908,  the  trustees  made 
the  Graduate  School  a  separate  unit  in  the  College  and  appointed  a  director. 
Beginning  with  July  1,  1930,  the  responsibilities  of  the  Graduate  School  were 
combined  with  those  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  This  arrange- 
ment is  proving  mutually  beneficial  by  making  the  staff  and  equipment  of  the 
Experiment  Station  available  for  service  in  the  Graduate  School,  and  in  turn 
providing  an  opportunity  to  utilize  the  services  of  graduate  students  in  organized 
research  projects. 

LOCATION  AND  LANDS 

Massachusetts  State  College  is  located  in  Amherst,  a  town  of  about  six  thou- 
sand people,  overlooking  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sections  of  the  Connecticut 
Valley.  From  the  standpoint  of  teaching  material  in  the  field  of  science  and 
agriculture,  the  location  is  ideal.  Amherst  is  eighty-eight  miles  from  Boston, 
fifty  miles  from  Worcester,  twenty-five  miles  from  Springfield,  eighteen  miles 
from  Greenfield  and  eight  miles  from  Northampton.  Busses  connect  the  town 
with  Northampton.  Greenfield,  Holyoke  and  Springfield,  or  it  can  be  reached 
direct  over  the  Central  Vermont  Railroad.  The  campus  consists  of  a  tract  of 
approximately  seven  hundred  acres,  lying  about  a  mile  north  of  the  village  center. 
The  College  is  well  provided  with  modern  buildings  and  equipment,  description 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  general  catalogue. 

PURPOSE  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

The  purpose  of  the  Graduate  School  is  to  provide  qualified  students  with 
proper  guidance  in  the  methods  of  advanced  study  and  research.  Courses  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  master  of  science,  and  master  of 
landscape  architecture  are  available.  Students  who  desire  advanced  courses  but 
who  do  not  wish  to  become  candidates  for  an  advanced  degree  are  also  admitted. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  are  required  to  pursue 
study  in  three  subjects,  one  of  which  is  designated  as  the  major,  and  the  others 
as  minors.  An  original  thesis  is  considered  a  part  of  the  major  subject.  The 
degree  is  conferred  upon  graduate  students  who  have  met  the  following  require- 
ments : — 

1.  The  devotion  of  at  least  three  years  to  three  subjects  of  study  and  research. 

2.  The  earning  of  not  less  than  ninety  credits  of  which  not  less  than  sixty 
shall  be  in  the  chief  or  major  subject,  and  not  less  than  fifteen  in  each  of  l*wo 
minor  subjects. 

3.  The  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

4.  The  passing  of  final  examinations,  written  and  oral,  in  both  the  major 
and  minor  subjects. 


5.  The  presentation  of  evidence  of  a  working  knowledge  of  both  French  and 
German. 

6.  The  passing  of  a  public  oral  examination. 

7.  The  payment  of  all  College  fees  and  expenses. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  requirements  for  this  degree  are  not  com- 
puted primarily  in  terms  of  time  and  credits  but  that  the  degree  is  conferred 
only  upon  such  students  as  have  reached  satisfactory  attainment  in  some  special 
branch  of  learning. 

Master  of  Science 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  science  are  required  to  pursue  study 
in  two  subjects,  one  of  which  is  designated  as  major  and  the  other  as  minor. 
When  desirable  and  approved  by  the  director,  the  minor  may  be  made  up  of 
subjects  from  more  than  one  department.  An  original  thesis  is  considered  a  part 
of  the  major  subject. 

The  degree  is  conferred  upon  graduate  students  who  have  met  the  following 
requirements : — 

1.  The  devotion  of  at  least  one  year  to  two  subjects  of  study  and  research. 

2.  The  earning  of  not  less  than  thirty  credits,  of  which  approximately  two 
thirds  shall  be  in  the  major  subject. 

3.  The  preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  in  the  major  subject  except  in 
education  where  this  is  optional. 

4.  The  passing  of  final  examinations,  written  and  oral,  in  the  major  subject. 

5.  The  payment  of  all  College  fees  and  expenses. 

Master  of  Landscape  Architecture 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  master  of  landscape  architecture  are  expected 
to  conform  to  the  established  courses  as  specified  by  the  department  of  landscape 
architecture.  The  degree  is  conferred  upon  graduate  students  who  have  met 
the  following  requirements  : — 

1.  Work  covering  at  least  three  years,  of  which  a  minimum  of  one  and 
one-half  years  must  be  devoted  to  study  in  residence,  and  a  minimum  of  one 
year  spent  in  practice  outside  of  the  College,  specific  requirements  concerning 
the  nature  of  such  practice  to  be  laid  down  by  the  department. 

2.  Submission  of  a  complete  written  report  on  the  work  done  in  practice  out- 
side of  the  College. 

3.  Written  approval  from  the  employer  as  to  the  quality  of  service  during 
the  period  devoted  to  practice  outside  of  College. 

4.  Preparation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

5.  The  presentation  of  convincing  evidence  of  genuine  aptitude  for  some 
branch  of  landscape  architecture  as  design,  construction  or  management. 

6.  Completion  of  final  examinations. 

7.  Payment  of  all  College  fees  and  expenses. 
The  degree  of  bachelor  of  landscape  architecture  may  be  earned  upon  the 

completion  of  one  year  of  specialized  work  in  that  field.    (See  page  37.) 

ADMISSION 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  will  be  granted : — 

1.  To  graduates  of  Massachusetts  State  College. 

2.  To  graduates  of  other  institutions  of  good  standing  who  have  received 
a  bachelor's  degree  substantially  equivalent  to  that  conferred  by  this  College. 

ENROLLMENT  FOR  A  DEGREE 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  implying  admis- 
sion to  candidacy  for  an  advanced  degree  in  any  g;j^en  department.  Such 
candidacy  is  subject  to  specific  requirements  laid  down  by  the  the  several  depart- 
ments, and  the  student  must  secure  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  he  desires  to  major  before  he  can  become  a  candidate  for  a  degree 
in  that  subject. 
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STUDY  IN  RESIDENCE 

It  is  understood  that,   in  general,  graduate  credit  will  be  granted  only 
courses  pursued  in  residence,  that  is,  in  regularly  approval  courses  conduc 
by  a  qualified  member  of  the  staff  of  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Under   certain   conditions,   and   then   only  by   special   arrangement  with 
director  of  the  Graduate  School,  credit  earned  elsewhere  will  be  accepted 
apply  on  the  requirements  for  the  degree. 

Non-Degree  Enrollment 

Graduate  work  may  be  taken  by  students  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degi 
Such  enrollment  permits  the  special  privilege  of  a  wider  range  in  the  select 
of  courses.  The  courses  selected  should,  however,  bear  an  appropriate  relat 
to  one  another  and  be  within  the  confines  of  the  preparation  of  the  studf 
A  statement  of  the  subjects  chosen  must,  in  each  case,  be  submitted  to 
director  of  the  Graduate  School  for  approval. 

Prerequisites 

In  case  an  applicant  has  not  completed  in  his  undergraduate  work  as  mi 
of  the  subject  he  desires  to  select  for  his  major  study  as  is  required  of  gradua 
of  Massachusetts  State  College,  he  will  be  expected  to  pursue  such  undergra 
ate  courses  in  that  subject  as  the  head  of  the  department  may  consider  necessc 
without  credit  toward  the  advanced  degree. 

In  the  case  of  minor  subjects  for  advanced  degrees,  credit  begins  to  ace 
from  the  point  where  the  previous  training  of  the  applicant  ended,  whether  it 
graduate  or  undergraduate  in  its  rating  at  this  College — subject,  however,  to  s: 
limitations  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  department  concerned. 

General  Statement 

A  working  knowledge  of  French  and  German  is  considered  important 
successful  graduate  work  in  practically  all  the  major  lines,  and  is  required 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree.    Students  not  offering  modern  language 
admission  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  same  along  with  their  gradu 
work. 

The  courses  listed  under  departmental  statements  in  the  succeeding  pages  c 
stitute  the  principal  and  characteristic  work  of  the  graduate  student. 

The   College   reserves   the   right  to   make   changes   in   the   requirements 
degrees  without  notice. 

COURSES  OFFERED 

Doctor  of  Philosophy — Major  Subjects 

Courses  available  as  major  subjects  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
Agronomy  Economics 

Bacteriology  Entomology 

Botany  Food  Technology 

Chemistry  Foods  and  Nutrition 

Poultry  Science 

Master  of  Science — Major  Subjects 

Courses  availably  as  major  subjects  for  the  degree  of  master  of  science: — 
Agricultural  Economics  Floriculture 

and  Farm  Management  Food  Technology 

Animal  Husbandry  Flome  Economics 

Agronomy  Olericulture 


Bacteriology  Physical  Education  for  Men 

Botany  Physiology 

Chemistry  Pomology 

Dairy  Industry  Poultry  Science 

Economics  Psychology 

Education  Zoology 

Entomology 

Master  of  Landscape  Architecture 

Courses  available  for  the  degree  of  master  of  landscape  architecture : — 
Landscape  Architecture 

Minor  Subjects 
Courses  available  as  minor  subjects: — 

Agricultural  Economics  German 

and  Farm  Management  History 

Agronomy  Home  Economics 

Animal  Husbandry  Landscape  Architecture 

Bacteriology  Mathematics 

Botany  Olericulture 

Chemistry  Philosophy 

Dairy  Industry  Physical  Education 

Economics  Physics 

Education  Physiology 

English  Pomology 

Entomology  Poultry  Science 

Floriculture  Psychology 

Food  Technology  Sociology 

Forestry  Veterinary  Science 

French  Wildlife  Management 

Geology  Zoology 

Theses 

A  thesis  must  be  on  a  topic  in  the  field  of  the  candidate's  major  subject,  and 
must  indicate  that  its  writer  possesses  the  ability  and  imagination  necessary  to 
do  independent  constructive  thinking.  The  following  rules  should  be  adhered  to 
in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  a  thesis : — 

1.  The  objective  of  a  thesis  should  be  an  attempt  to  make  real  contribution 
to  knowledge  and  practice.  When  completed  it  should  be  of  a  quality  worthy 
of  publication  as  a  contribution  from  the  department  concerned. 

2.  The  thesis,  in  its  completed  form,  will  be  judged  largely  upon  the  ability 
of  the  author  to  review  literature  and  reach  definite  deductions ;  to  formulate 
a  problem,  plan  a  method  of  attack,  and  work  out  a  solution;  and  to  summarize 
his  material  and  draw  conclusions.  Scholastic  attainment  in  writing  and  present- 
ing the  results  of  the  study  will  also  be  an  important  factor  in  the  evaluation. 
No  thesis  markedly  poor  in  its  English  will  be  accepted. 

3.  After  the  student,  in  consultation  with  his  major  adviser  (head  of  the 
department  in  which  the  student  selects  his  major),  decides  upon  a  thesis  sub- 
ject, he  is  required  to  submit  an  outline  to  the  director  of  the  Graduate  School. 
The  director,  with  this  as  a  basis,  selects  from  the  graduate  staff  a  thesis  com- 
mittee to  which  the  student  then  submits  the  outline  for  approval.  This  com- 
mittee will,  thereafter,  have  direct  charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  said  thesis, 
and  it  is  recommended  that  the  student  use  the  advice  available  from  this  source 
in  the  progress  of  his  research.  The  thesis  must  have  the  approval  of  this  com- 
mittee before  arrangements  are  made  for  the.  final  examination  for  the  degree. 

4.  Three  complete,  bound  copies  of  the  thesis,  including  drawings  and  any 
other  accessories,  are  required  by  the  Graduate  School  office  in  order  that  the 
files  in  the  director's  office,  the  College  library  and  the  department  in  which  the 
thesis  was  prepared  may  be  supplied. 
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5.  If  the  thesis  is  printed,  whether  in  periodical  or  book  form,  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  thesis  submitted  for  an  advanced  degree  at  Massachusetts  State  College 
shall  be  explicitly  stated  in  the  title  itself  or  as  a  footnote  on  the  front  page. 
Such  modifications  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  publication  shall  have  the 
approval  of  the  director. 

6.  Because  of  the  time  required  to  give  adequate  consideration  to  the  research 
conducted  by  the  student,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  theses  be  submitted  to  the 
committee,  in  the. case  of  doctors'  theses,  not  later  than  March  15,  and  in  the 
case  of  masters'  theses,  not  later  than  May  15  of  the  academic  year  in  M^hich 
the  degrees  are  to  be  conferred.  The  theses  in  their  final  form  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  director  by  June  1. 

7.  If  typewritten,  whether  designed  for  publication  or  to  remain  in  the  type- 
written form,  the  size  of  the  sheet,  the  arrangement  of  the  title  page,  the  general 
structure  of  the  thesis,  the  character  of  the  paper,  and  the  binding  must  conform 
to  definite  standards. 

A.  Size  of  sheet.    Size  of  sheet  must  measure  8^  x  11  inches. 

B.  Form  of  title  page.   The  title  page  must  be  arranged  in  this  order : — 

a.  Subject. 

b.  Name  of  author. 

c.  "Thesis  submitted  for  degree  of — ". 

d.  "Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst." 

e.  Date. 

and  should  be  distributed  over  the  page  as  artistically  as  possible. 

C.  Following  the  title  page,  the  arrangement  may  take   such  form,  variable 

of  course  with  the  subject  matter,  as  is  illustrated  below: — 

a.  An  analytical  outline  of  thesis. 

b.  An  introductory  statement  in  which  the  purposes  of  the  author  are 
set  forth. 

c.  The  body  of  the  thesis  composed  of  literature  critically  reviewed  and 

deductions  made,  formulation  of  method  of  attack  or  procedure,  and 
results  secured.  (All  literature  reviews  and  any  work  done  by  others 
should  be  so  separated  that  no  question  can  be  raised  as  to  which  por- 
tion of  the  thesis  represents  the  original  investigation.  It  should  be 
clearly  kept  in  mind  that  compilation  is  not  considered  original  investi- 
gation.) 

d.  Summary  and  conclusions. 

e.  Bibliography.    (This  should  have  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the 
thesis  committee  before  final  arrangement.) 

f.  Acknowledgments. 

g.  Statements  of  approval  signed  by  members  of  the  thesis  committee. 

D.  Paper.    See  sample  in  College  store. 

E.  Binding.    See  sample  of  binding  in  director's  office. 

8.  All  theses  are  the  property  of  the  College  and  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
director  of  the  Graduate  School. 

FINAL  EXAMINATIONS 

For  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  final  examinations  on  the  minors  are 
given  upon  the  completion  of  the  subjects.  In  the  major  subject,  a  written 
examination,  if  successfully  passed,  is  followed  by  an  oral  examination  in  the 
presence  of  the  graduate  staff. 

For  the  degree  of  master  of  science,  or  master  of  landscape  architecture,  a 
final  examination  in  the  major  subject,  which  may  be  written  or  oral,  or  both, 
is  given  by  the  department  concerned. 


ESTIMATE  OF  EXPENSES 

A  charge  of  $50  per  semester,  payable  in  advance,  which  covers  tuition,  labora- 
tory and  student  health  fees,  is  imposed  on  students  who  are  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts. For  residents  of  other  states  or  foreign  countries,  this  charge  is  $110 
per  semester.  In  cases  where  students  carry  less  than  a  full  schedule  of  courses, 
a  special  tuition  rate  is  provided.  For  purposes  of  definition,  all  students  claim- 
ing residence  in  the  State  shall  at  time  of  admission  provide  the  treasurer's  office 
with  an  official  statement  from  their  town  or  city  clerk  as  evidence.  Also,  the 
student  must  present  evidence  of  successful  vaccination. 

Board  should  not  be  in  excess  of  $9  per  week,  with  a  minimum  of  about  $6. 
Rooms  for  graduate  students  are  not  available  in  the  College  dormitories,  but 
can  be  rented  in  private  homes  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  month.  The  costs  of 
books  and  incidentals  should  not  exceed  $100  per  year. 

TEACHING  FELLOWS 

Through  a  fund  set  aside  for  that  purpose,  the  College  offers  a  number  of 
teaching  fellowships.  The  value  of  these  is  limited  to  $600  per  year,  and  appoint- 
ment is  made  for  a  one-year  period.  These  appointments  are  especially  suited 
to  students  who  desire  to  gain  teaching  experience  and  make  themselves  at 
least  partly  self-supporting  while  continuing  their  education.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that,  in  cases  where  students  render  this  part-time  service  in 
return  for  the  financial  assistance  extended,  the  residence  time  requirements  fo^" 
the  degree  in  question  are  necessarily  longer.  Application  for  appointment  to 
these  fellowships  should  be  made  to  the  director  of  the  Graduate  School  or  to 
the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  candidate's  major  interest  lies. 

RESEARCH  FELLOWS 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  its  program  of  investigation  fre- 
quently finds  it  desirable  to  utilize  the  services  of  graduate  students  qualified 
to  do  certain  types  of  technical  work  required  in  connection  with  its  several 
research  projects.  Funds  are  available  for  this  purpose  and  qualified  students 
may  be  elected  to  such  fellowships.  Not  infrequently  this  arrangement  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  satisfy  his  thesis  requirement  by  completing 
some  unit  of  work  within  a  larger  project  organized  in  the  research  program  of 
the  Experiment  Station. 

In  recent  years  industrial  concerns  have  been  rather  anxious  to  have  certain 
investigations  undertaken  for  them  by  the  Experiment  Station.  For  this  service 
they  are  willing  to  lend  financial  support,  and  in  deserving  cases  it  has  proved 
very  desirable  to  accept  and  utilize  these  funds  for  fellowship  purposes.  At 
present  several  fellowships  are  supported  on  this  basis.  These  are  proving  very 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  both  of  the  student  and  the  industry  supporting 
the  investigation. 

GRADUATE  COURSES  DURING  THE  SUMMER 

The  College  offers  opportunities  to  pursue  graduate  courses  during  the  summer 
in  connection  with  the  Summer  School.  While  provision  may  be  made  for 
special  study  with  several  departments  during  the  summer  period,  the  scheduled 
courses  are  offered  primarily  for  teachers  who  seek  advanced  work  in  education 
and  closely  related  subjects  for  purposes  of  better  preparing  themselves  for  more 
effective  service  in  the  teaching  profession.  Details  regarding  courses  offered, 
facilities  for  study,  environment,  etc.,  may  be  found  in  the  Summer  School 
catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  is  available  upon  request  to  the  director  of  Short 
Courses. 
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126. 

155. 

156. 

157. 

171. 

176. 

178. 

179. 

180. 

182. 

184. 
186. 

190. 
200. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 
Agricultural  Economics   and  Farm  Management 

A.  H.  Lindsey  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

Economics  of  Agricultural  Production.  Credit,  3 

Professor  B 
Marketing  Farm  Products. 


Professor  Barrett. 

Credit,  3. 


Fundamentals  of  Cooperation. 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Land  Appraisal. 
Agricultural  Economic  Theory. 


Credit,  3. 


Credit,  3. 
Professor  Lindsey. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Lindsey. 
Farm  Operation  and  Advanced  Farm  Organization.  Credit,  4. 

Professor  Barrett. 
Principles  of  Land  Economics.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Lindsey. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Lindsey. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Lindsey. 

Credit,  3. 

Professor  Barrett. 

Research  Methods  and  Procedure.  Credit,  3. 

Investigations  of  Problems  in  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm 

Management.  Credit,  1-3. 

The  Department. 
Seminar.  Each  Semester,  Credit,  1-3. 

The  Department. 
Thesis. 

The  Department. 


Principles  and  Methods  of  Statistics. 
Advanced  Statistics. 
Advanced  Farm  Operation. 


Agronomy 

Walter  S.  Eisenmenger  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

105.     Soil  Types  of  Massachusetts. — Lectures  and  field  travel. 

Credit,  2. 

110.     Studies  in  the  Culture  of  Field  Crops. — Laboratory,  field,  or  other 

problems  concerning  the  tillage  of  field  crops.  Credit,  3. 

115.     The  Fertilization  of  Field  Crops.  Credit,  3. 

125.     The  Improvement  of  Field  Crops. — Readings,  discussions,  laboratory 

or  field  work  in  the  improvement  of  field  crops  by  breeding  and  selection. 

Credit,  3. 

135.  Nutrition  of  Field  Crops. — Readings,  laboratory  and  greenhouse 
work  on  problems  of  nutrition.  Credit,  3. 

136.  Grasses. — Studies  in  the  history,  distribution,  characteristics,  commer- 
cial uses,  and  nutrition  of  grasses.  Credit,  3. 

137.  Fine  Turf  Culture. — Laboratory  and  field  studies  in  the  establishment 
and  culture  of  turf  grasses.  Credit,  3. 

145.  Studies  in  Soil  Physics. — Problems  concerning  texture,  structure, 
and  other  physical  properties  of  soils.  Credit,  3. 

155.  Studies  in  Soil  .Management. — Study  of  a  wide  range  of  problems 
arising  in  the  management  of  soils  for  crop  production.  Credit,  3. 

160.  Soil  Technology. — Includes  studies  of  properties,  behavior,  and  tech- 
nical utilization  of  soils. 

163.  Chemistry  of  the  Soil. — Includes  chemical  studies  of  availability  of 
nutrients,  base-exchange  studies,  etc.  Credit,  4. 
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170.  Studies  of  Soil  Fertility. — Investigation  of  the  factors  and  condi- 
tions affecting  the  productivity  of  soils.  Credit,  3. 

175.  Organic  Matter  of  the  Soil. — Includes  studies  of  the  origin,  prop- 
erties and  methods  of  maintenance  of  soil  organic  matter,  and  its  physical  and 
biochemical  relations  to  soil  fertility.  Credit,  3. 

185.  Fertilizers  and  the  Soil. — Concerning  the  interrelationships  of  soils 
and  fertilizers  w^hen  mixed.  Credit,  3. 

190.  Studies  in  Literature. — Practice  in  preparing  abstracts  and  sum- 
maries of  the  literature  bearing  on  selected  topics.  Credit,  2. 

200.     Thesis. — For  students  taking  major  work  in  Agronomy. 

Credit,  10-30. 

Animal   Husbandry 

Victor  A.  Rice  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

110.  Advanced  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals. — A  course  dealing  with  the 
chemistry  and  physiology  of  the  digestion,  absorption  and  utilization  of  feeds. 
The  major  portion  of  the  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  literature  concerning 
the  phases  of  nutrition  that  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value  to  the  individual 
student.  Credit,  5. 

120.  Advanced  Animal  Breeding. — This  course  deals  with  the  inheritance 
of  specific  characters  and  qualities  in  farm  animals  as  revealed  by  experiment 
or  through  the  regularly  compiled  records  of  the  various  Purebreed  Associations. 
The  student  will  make  a  thorough  review  and  analysis  of  available  data  in  the 
field  of  his  choice.  Credit,  5. 

130.  Problems  in  Livestock  Production. — This  course  will  deal  with  some 
specific  problem  in  feeding,  management,  or  production  of  some  specific  live- 
stock product  such  as  milk,  wool,  meat,  etc.  Assistance  will  be  given  in  outlining 
the  problem  and  setting  up  the  experimental  procedure  and  the  student  will 
be  held  responsible  for  collecting  and  analyzing  the  data.  Credit,  5. 

200.     Thesis,  Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51.  Nutrition  of  Farm  Animals. — This  course  will  present  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  animal  nutrition  together  with  the  identification,  composi- 
tion, properties  and  uses  of  the  common  feed  stuffs.  The  application  of  these 
basic  principles  in  calculating  balanced  rations  for  all  classes  of  livestock  will 
be  stressed,  followed  by  practical  feeding  problems  assigned  outside  the  class- 
room. Feeding  practices  in  use  with  College  livestock  will  be  analyzed  and 
demonstrated.  Credit,  3. 

53.  Elements  of  Meat  Packing. — The  lectures  will  discuss  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  packing  industry,  the  history  of  meat  inspection,  the  prin- 
ciples of  meat  preservation  and  the  opportunities  in  this  field.  Laboratories 
include  the  classification  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep  and  swine  into  proper  market 
classes  and  grades  and  slaughtering  and  dressing  operations  with  animals  pro- 
vided by  the  college  farm.  Wholesale  and  retail  cuts  are  prepared  and  various 
by-products  are  manufactured  and  sold.  A  one-day  trip  through  the  packing 
houses  of  Boston  is  a  requirement  of  this  course.  Credit,  3. 

56.  General  Livestock  Production. — Studies  in  the  historical  and  eco- 
nomic development,  present  status  and  probable  future  trends  of  general  livestock 
production  in  the  United  States  and  especially  in  New  England.  Consideration 
will  be  given  to  types  of  production,  systems  of  management,  and  methods  of 
marketing.  Credit,  4. 

72).  Advanced  Meat  Studies. — For  Animal  Husbandry  and  Food  Tech- 
nology seniors  and  graduate  students.  This  course  deals  with  the  basic  tech- 
niques in  preparing,  preserving,  and  utilizing  meat  products,  Credit,  2. 
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75.  Animal  Breeding. — This  course  is  planned  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
the  facts  of  reproductive  physiology,  with  the  facts  and  theories  of  modern 
genetics,  and  to  show  how  such  knowledge  may  be  utilized  through  genetic 
analyses,  selection  and  systems  of  breeding  for  the  creation  of  more  beautiful 
and  more  efficient  animal  types.  Credit,  4. 

78.  Dairy  Cattle  Production. — This  is  an  intensive  course  covering  all 
phases  of  dairy  cattle  and  milk  production.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to  seek 
the  solution  to  the  economic,  nutritional,  genetic,  and  managerial  problems  con- 
cerned in  successful  dairying.  Credit,  4. 

81.     Animal  Husbandry  Seminar.  Credit,  1. 


Bacteriology  and  Public  Health 

Bacteriology 
Leon  A.  Bradley  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

100.  History  of  Bacteriology. — Studies  in  the  development  of  bacteriology 
from  the  late  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time,  especialh'  planned  to  show 
the  developments  of  bacteriology  in  relation  to  agriculture,  public  health,  the 
arts,  industry,  and  medicine.  Credit,  3. 

101.  General  Bacteriology. — Lectures  and  Laboratory.  The  work  is  de- 
signed to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  more  important  bacteriological  techniques 
and  with  fundamental  principles  governing  bacterial  action.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  study  of  laboratory  methods  essential  for  a  basic  understanding 
of  applied  bacteriology.  Credit,  3. 

120.  Physiology  of  Bacteria. — Lectures  and  laboratory  on  the  nature  of 
the  bacterial  cell  and  on  nutrition  and  metabolism  with  emphasis  on  certain 
fundamental  aspects  of  physiological  processes  and  activities.  Designed  for 
students  specializing  in  bacteriology  and  open  to  others  who  have  sufficient 
chemistry,  general  biology,  and  botany.  Credit,  5. 

130.  Special  Problems  in  Bacteriology  (Soil,  Food,  Dairy,  Sanitary). 
— Technical  procedures  and  special  investigational  methods  employed  in  the 
study  of  bacteriology  as  applied  to  problems  of  agriculture  and  industry.  The 
scope  of  this  course  can  be  varied  to  meet  the  individual  requirements  of  a  group 
of  students  specializing  in  the  fields  of  agronomy,  dairy  industry,  or  food  tech- 
nology. Credit,  3-9. 

150.  Studies  of  Special  Bacterial  Groups. — A  comprehensive  study  of 
the  more  important  anaerobic  species;  study  of  fecal,  oral  and  skin  streptococci, 
with  special  reference  to  their  differentiation.  The  procedure  for  fecal  flora 
studies,  and  the  technique  of  isolating  single  bacterial  cells  are  included. 

Credit,  3. 

160.  Advanced  Immunological  Studies. — Consideration  will  be  given  to 
bacteriological,  immunological  and  serological  procedures.  Recent  advances  in 
these  fields  and  associated  fields  as  that  of  viruses,  Rickettsiae,  etc.,  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  demonstrated.  Credit.  3. 

170.  Sanitary  Bacteriology. — A  detailed  study  of  laboratory  methods  for 
the  sanitary  control  of  all  types  of  waters,  for  milk  and  milk  products  and  for 
drinking  and  eating  utensils.  Practical  application  of  these  methods  will  be  made 
through  field  studies.  Credit,  3. 

190.     Seminar. — Lectures  or  reports  on  current  literature.  Credit,  1-4. 

200.  Thesis. — Some  bacteriological  problem  related  to  agriculture,  food,  or 
public  health.  Distributed  as  may  be  most  beneficial  for  research  work.  Time 
and  credit  by  arrangement.  Credit,  10-30. 
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51,  52.  Advanced  Bacteriology. — Studies  on  bacterial  metabolism  and  the 
influence  of  environmental  factors  on  growth  and  viability.  The  differentiation 
and  identification  of  bacterial  species  by  morphological,  cultural,  physiological, 
and  serological  studies.  The  combined  courses  not  only  give  to  the  student  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  various  forms  of  existing  bacteria,  but  develop  a 
special  technique  for  the  isolation,  cultivation,  and  identification  of  both  patho- 
genic and  non-pathogenic  species.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite:  for  51  Bacteriology  31 A  or  its  equivalent; 

for  52  Bacteriology  51  or  its  equivalent. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

81,  82.  Applied  Bacteriology. — These  two  courses  covering  a  full  year's 
work  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  working  knowledge  of  present-day 
applied  bacteriology.  The  subjects  receiving  special  consideration  include  studies 
on  disinfectants  and  methods  of  determining  phenol  coefficients ;  sanitary  exam- 
ination of  water  supplies  and  of  shellfish ;  study  of  bacteriological  principles 
which  apply  to  preservation,  fermentation,  spoilage,  and  methods  of  sanitary 
examination  of  foods;  methods  for  examining  the  sanitary  quality  of  milk  and 
milk  products ;  the  groups  of  bacteria  normally  present  in  milk  and  the  factors 
which  influence  their  development,  and  a  consideration  of  the  role  of  milk  in 
the  transmission  of  disease.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  31 A  or  its  equivalent.    Bacteriology  51  or  its  equiva- 
lent, is  prerequisite  for  those  specializing  in  bacteriology. 
2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

85.  Bacteriology  (Immunology). — This  course  includes  consideration  of 
host  reactions  which  favor  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease;  qualitative  and 
quantitative  estimations  of  toxins  and  antitoxins ;  the  use  of  biological  products 
such  as  antigens  and  immune  sera  in  differential  bacteriology  and  in  disease 
diagnoses ;  and  a  consideration  of  isohemagglutinins  as  determinants  of  blood 
groups.  Class  limited  to  ten  students.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisite,  Bacteriology  52  or  its  equivalent. 

2  3-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Public  Health 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health 
provision  has  been  made  to  offer  the  following  courses  for  a  limited  number  of 
students  interested  in  the  many  phases  of  public  health  service  for  which  special 
instruction  in  medicine  or  engineering  is  not  essential. 

61,  62.  General  and  Community  Sanitation. — Subjects  discussed  will  in- 
clude insect  and  rodent  control,  housing  and  slum  clearance,  ventilation,  lighting, 
bathing  places,  sanitation  of  eating  utensils,  nuisances,  camp  sanitation,  industrial 
hygiene,  water  supplies,  sewerage  and  sewage,  refuse  and  garbage,  food  and 
milk  sanitation. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 
64.     Microscopy  of  Water. — A  study  of  plankton  encountered  in  potable 

waters.  Standard  methods  for  their  determination.  Discussions  on  the  distribu- 
tion, significance,  and  number  of  species;  the  control  of  plankton  populations. 
Admission  by  approval  of  the  instructor. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  _   Credit,  2. 

84.  Public  Health  Administration. — The  organization,  function  and  ad- 
ministration of  governmental  health  agencies,  the  relationship  of  official  and 
volunteer  health  agencies,  preparation  and  presentation  of  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  exhibits.  Public  Health  laws,  regulations  and  sanitary  codes,  their 
origin  and  enforcement.  Admission  by  approval  of  instructor. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

86.  Field  Studies  in  Sanitation.— Six  trips  into  the  field  for  the  observa- 
tion of  public  health  practices  in  sewerage,  sewage  treatment  and  disposal,  the 
production  and  purification  of  public  water  supplies,  housing  and  slum  clearance. 
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insect  and  rodent  nuisances,  milk  production,  handling  and  distribution,  garbage 
and  refuse  collection  and  disposal,  slaughter  houses  and  rendering  plants,  cold 
storage  warehouses,  and  bakery  and  restaurant  sanitation.  A  comparative  study 
of  urban  and  rural  services  will  be  made.  These  trips  will  be  taken  on  six  pre- 
arranged Saturdays  during  the  semester.  Although  transportation  will  be  furn- 
ished, students  are  expected  to  finance  their  own  meals.  Admission  by  approval 
of  the  instructor. 

1  4-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

88.  Communicable  Disease  Control. — Consideration  of  the  factors  in- 
volved in  the  spread  of  infections ;  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  communicable 
diseases,  their  distribution,  cause,  epidemiology,  and  means  of  prevention  and 
control.  The  use  of  vaccines,  serums  and  drugs  for  prevention  and  treatment. 
Mass  immunization  programs.  Credit,  3. 

3  class  hours. 

With  the  guidance  of  an  advisor  additional  courses  pertaining  to  the  field 
of  public  health  may  be  selected  from  the  offerings  of  cooperating  departments 
within  the  College. 

63.     Chemistry  (Water  and  Sewage  Chemistry).  Credit,  3. 

79.     Agricultural  Economics   (Vital  Statistics).  Credit,  3. 

51.     Veterinary  Science   (Animal  Health  and  Disease,  Credit,  3. 

Its  Effect  on  Public  Health). 

75.     Food  Technology  (Food  Preservation).  Credit,  3. 

92.     Food  Technology   (Food  Analysis,  Inspection).  Credit,  3. 

7T .     General  Engineering  (Water  Supply).  Credit,  3. 

78.     General  Engineering  (Sewage).  Credit,  2. 

51.  Forestry  (Management  of  Water  Sheds).  Credit,  3. 
75.     Dairy  Industry  (Dairy  Chemistry).  Credit,  3. 

52.  Dairy  Industry  (Market  Milk).  Credit,  4. 
74.     Entomology  (Medical  Entomology).  Credit.  2. 

Botany 

A.  Vincent  Osmun  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

106.  History  of  Botany.  Credit.  1  each  semester. 

Professor  Osmun. 

107.  HiSTOR-^  -^F  Plant  Pathology.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

Professor  Osmun. 

108.  The  Comparative  Morphology  of  Green  Plants. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 
Professor  Torrey. 

109.  The  Evolution  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Angiosperms. 

Credit,  3-5  each  semester. 
Professor  Torrey. 

110.  Systematic  Mycology.  Credit,  3  each  semester 

Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 
HI.     Advanced  Plant  Physiology.  Credit,  3-5  each  semester. 

112.  Problems  in  Plant  Pathology.  Credit,  3-5  each  semester. 

Staff. 

113.  Physiological  Plant  Pathology.  Credit,  1. 

Staff. 

114.  Biological  Relations.  Credit,  1. 

115.  Microtechnique.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Torrey. 
190.     Botanical  Literature.  Credit,  1-5. 

Professor  Osmun. 
200.    Thesis.  Credit,  10. 
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66.  Industrial  Mycology.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Sproston. 

67,  68.     Plant  Physiology.  ■  Credit,  6. 

81.     Plant  Ecology.  Credit,  3. 

84.     The  Ferns.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Osmun. 

Chemistry 

W.  S.  Ritchie  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

101.  Inorganic  Preparations. — Laboratory.  The  preparation  of  chemical 
products  from  raw  materials.  The  manufacture  and  testing  of  pure  chemicals. 
The  laboratory  work  is  essentially  synthetic  in  nature,  and  is  designed  to  aid  in 
acquiring  a  more  adequate  knowledge  of  inorganic  chemistry  than  is  to  be 
obtained  by  chemical  analysis  alone. 

Either  semester.  Credit,  5. 

Associate  Professor  Smith. 

102.  Electrolytic  Analysis. — Laboratory.  This  course  includes  the  sepa- 
ration and  determination  of  some  of  the  common  metals  such  as  copper,  silver, 
nickel,  lead,  cadmium  and  zinc.  Work  in  electrometric  analysis  may  also  be 
included  such  as  the  titration  of  iron  with  dichromate  or  iron  with  eerie  sulfate 
and  use  of  the  hydrogen,  quinhydrone  and  glass  electrodes. 

Either  semester.  Credit,  5. 

Professor  Fessenden. 

103.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. — This  course  consists  of  special 
work  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student.  It  may  consist  of  ultimate 
analysis,  micro-analysis,  or  analysis  of  definite  classes  of  materials  such  as 
fertilizers  and  insecticides. 

Either  semester.  Credit-  3  or  5. 

Professor  Redmon. 

104.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. — Laboratory.  Measurement  of  the 
electrical  conductivity  of  solutions ;  degree  of  ionization ;  ionization  constants ; 
per  cent  hydrolysis  of  aniline  hydrochloride  from  conductivity  measurements ; 
solubility  product  by  the  conductivity  method ;  velocity  of  saponification  by  con- 
ductivity ;  neutralization  point  by  conductivity ;  vapor  pressure  determinations ; 
transport  numbers ;  preparation  and  properties  of  colloidal  solutions ;  transition 
points  by  dilatometric  method ;  heat  of  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  and  potas- 
sium nitrate ;  absorption  of  iodine  by  charcoal ;  determination  of  hydrogen  ion 
concentration.    To  each  student  separate  work  will  be  assigned.  Credit,  5. 

Professors  Fessenden  and  Smith. 

105.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — Laboratory.  The  preparation  of  com- 
pounds not  included  in  courses  51  and  52,  such  as  the  Kolbe  synthesis  of  salicylic 
acid ;  the  synthesis  of  camphor  and  of  indigo ;  the  preparation  of  medicinal  com- 
pounds, e.g.,  acetanilide,  phenacetin  and  barbituric  acids ;  the  preparation  of 
dyes,  e.g.,  rosaniline,  malachite  green,  congo  red ;  the  study  of  the  Grignard 
reaction,  etc.    To  each  student,  separate  work  will  be  assigned. 

Either  semester.  Credit,  5. 

Professors  Ritchie  and  Redmon. 

106.  Advanced  Biological  Chemistry. — Laboratory.  An  intensive  study 
of  special  compounds,  or  processes,  involved  in  the  growth  or  metabolism  of 
either  plants  or  animals,  under  either  normal  or  pathological  conditions.  To 
each  student  separate  work  will  be  assigned. 

Either  semester.  Credit,  5. 

Professor  Ritchie. 
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107.  Food  Chemistry. — A  chemical  study  of  the  significant  constituents  in 
foods:  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  food  accessories,  etc.  Methods  of  analysis 
as  well  as  their  chemical  characteristics  will  be  considered.  While  work  will 
be  assigned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  at  least  one  period  a  week  will 
be  given  over  to  lecture  or  consultation.  Credit,  5. 

Professor  Ritchie. 

111.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  collateral  reading. 
A  survey  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  chemistry  and  a  discussion  of  the 
descriptive  chemistry  of  the  elements  based  on  the  periodic  table.  Attention  will 
be  given  to  some  of  the  less  common  elements. 

Given  Alternate  Years.  Credit,  3. 

Professors  Fessenden  and  Smith. 

112.  Advanced  Analytical  Chemistry. — Lectures  on  iodine  as  used  in 
analysis.  The  stability  of  thiosulfate;  the  colors  with  starch;  the  preparation 
of  arsenic  for  a  standard ;  the  limitations  of  the  dichromate  standard ;  the  errors 
in  the  reduction  of  arsenates;  the  manifold  uses  of  the  iodide-iodate  reaction; 
typical  processes ;  micro-methods.  One  half  the  course  deals  with  hydrogen  ion 
concentration,  buffers,  and  indicators. 

Given  Alternate  Years.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Redmon. 

113.  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. — Selected  topics  in  physical  chem- 
istry. A  brief  survey  of  the  fundamental  theories  and  recent  advances  in  radio- 
activity, induced  radioactivity,  atomic  theory,  colloidal  chemistry  and  catalysis. 
Given  Alternate  Years.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Smith  and  Fessenden. 

114.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. — The  lectures  will  vary  with  alternate 
year  periods,  but,  in  general,  will  include  a  review  of  the  field  of  organic  chem- 
istry along  with  special  topics  such  as,  hydrogenation,  hydrolysis,  diazotization, 
esterification,  oxidation  and  reduction,  etc.,  essential  oils,  perfumes  and  dyes. 
Given  Alternate  Years.  Credit,  3. 

Professors  Ritchie  and  Redmon. 

115.  Biocolloids. — An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  surface  chemistry 
that  apply  to  colloid  systems.  Major  consideration  given  to  the  emulsions  and 
hydrophillic  systems  encountered  in  fields  of  applied  biology.  Collateral  reading 
and  preparation  of  literature  reviews  in  the  student's  special  field  necessary. 

Credit,  3. 

116.  Chemical  Thermodynamics. — A  study  of  the  application  of  thermo- 
dynamics to  chemical  problems. 

Second  semester.    Given  Alternate  Years.  .  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Fessenden. 

117.  Plant  Biochemistry. — Lectures  on  the  chemistry  of  important  con- 
stituents of  plants,  and  the  relation  of  these  compounds  to  plant  functions  and 
plant  products.  The  chemical  nature  of  plant  proteins,  fats,  carbohydrates,  hor- 
mones and  alkaloids  will  receive  major  consideration. 

Given  Alternate  Years.  Credit,  3. 

118.  Chemical  Spectroscopy. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  students 
practice  in  the  use  of  spectroscopic  equipment  in  solving  chemical  problems. 
The  lecture  work  of  the  course  will  include  discussions  of  (1)  the  design  and 
use  of  instruments,  (2)  the  elementary  theory  of  spectra,  and  (3)  the  applica- 
tion of  spectroscopy  to  chemical  problems.  The  laboratory  work  will  include 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  spectrometer  and  the  spectrograph  for  the  analysis  of 
flame,  arc,  and  spark  spectra.  Photographic  procedures  will  be  discussed  and 
used  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  spectograph. 

1  class  hour,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Smith. 

121.     Seminar. — Conferences,  reports,  or  lectures. 
Each  semester.  Credit,  1. 

Professor  Ritchie. 
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175,   176.     Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    A  year 
course.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Fessenden. 
179.     Physiological  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 
First  semester.  Credit,  4. 

Professor  Ritchie. 
181.     Qualitative  Organic  Chemistry. 
Second  Semester.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Redmon. 
186.     Theoretical  Chemistry. — Two  class  hours. 
Second  semester.  Credit,  2. 

Associate  Professor  Smith. 
188.     History  of  Chemistry. — Two  class  hours. 
Second  semester.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Ritchie. 
192.  Special  Investigations. — A  continuation  of  Course  92,  II  for  gradu- 
ate students  majoring  in  chemistry.  The  student  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
continue  studying  the  methods  of  research.  Problems  of  definite  character  will 
be  assigned  to  the  student  in  the  various  fields  of  chemistry.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  student  to  report  on  pertinent  literature.  Both  semesters.  Credit  deter- 
mined by  work  done. 

The  Department. 

200.     Thesis. — Research,  and  in  the  case  of  a  degree,  the  preparation  of  an 

acceptable  thesis  in  agricultural,  analytical,  organic,  physiological,  or  physical 

chemistry,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  work.    Credit 

determined  by  work  done. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51,  52.     Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  A  year  course. 

Credits,  4  each  semester. 

Professor  Ritchie. 

61,  62.     Quantitative  Analysis. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    A  year 

course.  Credits,  4  each  semester. 

Professor  Redmon. 


Dairy  Industry 

J.  H.  Frandsen  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

101.  History  and  Development  of  Dairying. — A  review  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  dairying  and  factors  in  the  industry  contributing  to  its  present  develop- 
ment. Credit,  3. 

102.  Ice  Cream  Problems. — A  study  of  existing  scientific,  technical,  and 
marketing  problems  in  the  field  of  ice  cream  making.  Credit,  3. 

103.  Market  Milk  Problems. — Consideration  of  production,  processing, 
and  distribution  of  milk,  the  nutritional  value  of  milk,  chemical  and  bacterio- 
logical aspects  of  milk  handling.  Credit,  3. 

104.  Surplus  Milk  Problems. — The  economical  disposal  of  seasonal  sur- 
pluses through  cheeses,  butter,  milk  drinks,  etc.  Credit,  4. 

105.  Dairy  Plant  Management. — The  selection,  construction,  and  arrange- 
ment of  dairies  and  dairy  machinery,  and  economical  operation  of  same. 

Credit,  3. 

195,  196.     Seminar.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

200.     Thesis. — Original  research  work  having  a  bearing  on  some  important 

problem  in  dairying.  ,  Credit,  10. 
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COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY. 

52.  Market  Milk. — A  study  of  the  various  phases  of  the  market  milk  in- 
dustry: sanitary  production,  transportation,  pasteurization  and  handling  in  the 
city  plant,  marketing,  delivery  systems,  milk  and  its  relation  to  public  health, 
inspection,  milk  laws,  food  value,  and  advertising.  Cultured  milk  and  other  milk 
drinks  also  are  included.    Some  milk  plants  are  visited.  Credit,  4. 

75.  Dairy  Chemistry. — The  various  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
milk,  milk  products,  and  their  components  are  studied.  Testing  and  control 
methods  commonly  used  commercially  for  milk  and  dairy  products  are  included ; 
moisture  and  fat  determinations,  casein,  salt,  and  acid  tests,  work  with  the 
iMojonnier  apparatus,  and  other  applied  chemical  tests  are  taken  up  in  the 
laboratory.  Credit,  3. 

77.  Butter  and  Cheese  Making. — The  first  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted 
to  butter  making,  the  remainder  to  cheese  making,  condensed  and  powdered 
milks.  The  various  phases  of  the  butter  industry  studied  are :  separators  and 
cream  separation ;  pasteurization,  neutralization,  and  ripening  of  cream,  prepara- 
tion of  starter  cultures;  churning,  marketing,  and  scoring  of  butter;  creamery 
management.  The  work  in  cheese  making  includes  cheddar,  cream,  Neufchatel, 
cottage,  processed  cheeses,  etc.  The  manufacture  of  condensed  and  powdered 
milk,  and  commercial  casein  is  also  covered.  Credit,  4. 

78.  Ice  Cream  Making. — The  course  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  ice  cream  making.  The  effects  of  such  factors  as  composition, 
quality,  pasteurization,  homogenization,  aging  and  freezing  on  the  finished  prod- 
uct are  considered.  Sherbets,  ices,  fancy  and  individual  forms,  and  all  flavors 
of  ice  cream  are  studied.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  refrigeration  machinery,  de- 
livery equipment,  and  merchandising  methods  as  they  are  related  to  the  industry. 

Credit,  4. 

79.  Seminar. — The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  research  done  by  the  experi- 
ment stations,  also  a  review  of  foreign  literature.  Students  prepare  papers  on 
timely  dairy  subjects.  Frequent  addresses  are  made  to  the  class  by  visiting 
authorities  in  dairying.  Credit,   1  each  semester. 

Economics 

Philip  L.  Gamble  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

110.  Advanced  Economic  Theory. — A  study  of  the  classical  and  non- 
classical  theories  of  value  and  distribution.  Analysis  of  fundamental  concepts 
and  the  relation  of  these  to  current  problems  of  production,  distribution  and 
exchange.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gamble. 

111.  History  of  Economic  Thought. — A  general  study  of  the  development 
of  economic  thought  from  its  ancient  beginnings ;  the  contributions  of  the  vari- 
ous schools;  recent  changes  in  economic  history.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

The  Department. 

112.  Business  Fluctuations. — A  study  of  business  fluctuations  and  an 
analysis  of  the  current  business  cycle  theories.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gamble. 

113.  Central  Banking. — A  study  of  the  organization  and  policies  of  the 
major  central  banks  with  special  reference  to  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Gamble. 
125.     Applied    Economics. — A    course    offered    primarily   for   high    school 
teachers  (other  may  elect),  which  is  intended  to  appraise  such  current  economic 
questions  as  the  business  cycle,  taxation,  banking,   international   trade  repara- 
tions, economic  planning,  and  similar  problems  in  the  light  of  economic  principles. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 
Professor  Gamble. 
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140.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Land  Economics. — This  course  deals 
principally  with  the  characteristics  and  classification  of  land,  present  and  future 
uses  of  land,  private  property  and  the  control  over  property,  land  income  and 
the  value  of  land.  Credit,  3. 

153.  Marketing  and  Marketing  Problems. — A  study  of  the  forces  and 
conditions  which  determine  prices  and  the  mechanism,  methods,  and  problems 
concerned  with  transportation,  storing  and  distributing  goods.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 

154.  Corporation  Finance. — An  analysis  of  the  financial  policies  of  the 
corporation  as  a  form  of  business  organization,  together  with  its  social  implica- 
tions. Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 

155.  The  Fundamentals  of  Cooperation. — History,  principles  and  busi- 
ness relations.  (1)  A  survey  of  the  development,  methods,  and  economic  results 
of  great  cooperative  movements ;  (2)  the  organization  of  producers  and  con- 
sumers abroad,  and  the  present  aspects  and  tendencies  in  the  United  States ; 
(3)  the  principles  underlying  successful  cooperative  endeavor  and  practical 
working  plans  for  cooperative  associations.  Credit,   3. 

Assistant  Professor  Haller. 

160.     Public  Utilities  and  Their  Regulation. — The  study  will  include 

the  problem  of  social  control  of  monopolies  and  industries  affected  with  a  public 

interest.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

175.  Current  Economic  Problems  and  Literature. — Department  seminar 
throughout  the  year.  Credit,  1-3  each  semester. 

Professor  Gamble. 

176.  Principles  of  Transportation. — The  development  of  highway,  water- 
way, and  railway  transportation,  and  its  relation  to  the  development  of  the 
country ;  the  principles  governing  the  operation  and  control  of  transportation 
agencies ;  present-day  problems.   Lectures,  text,  and  field  work.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Haller. 

178.  Public  Finance. — A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  public  ex- 
penditures, public  borrowing  and  taxation.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gamble. 

179.  Labor  Problems. — Reading  and  investigation.    By  arrangement. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Gamble. 
182.     Advanced  Business  Accounting. — This  course  covers  the  problems 
of  partnership  and  corporation  accounting.    Considerable  time  is  spent  on  prob- 
lems   in    amortization,    depreciation,    income,    valuation    and    the    preparation, 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  financial  statements.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 

185.     Economic  Institutions  and  Practice  in  Relation  to  the  State. — 

Studies  in  farm  relief  measures,  taxation,  bounties,  subsidies,  government  control 

of  commerce  and  industry.  Credit,  2-5  each  semester. 

Professor  Gamble. 
191,  192.     Investigations  in  Various  Problems  Related  to  Economics. — 
Credits  to  be  determined  by  time  spent  and  reports  submitted. 

The  Department. 
195,  196.  Cost  Accounting  and  Business  Practices. — The  application  of 
the  principles  of  accounting  to  determine  unit  and  job  costs.  The  construction 
and  interpretation  of  manufacturing  statements  is  emphasized.  Consideration 
is  also  given  to  the  design  and  installation  of  accounting  systems  as  they  differ 
between  various  types  of  business  enterprise.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 
200.     Thesis. — Research  work  in  economics  will  be  developed  by  four  prin- 
cipal methods;  namely,  historical,  statistical,  accounting,  and  general  field  in- 
vestigation.   In  all  instances  mastery  of  research  methods  includes  facility  in 
investigation,  tabulation,  and  interpretation  of  results. 
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Political  Science  and  Public  Administration* 

161,  162.     Public  Administration. — A  general  survey  of  the  field,  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  relationships  of  public  administration.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

163.  Political  Science. — Nature  and  methods  of  political  science;  theor}^ 
of  the  state;  forms,  ends  and  purposes  of  government;  law;  constitutions,  etc. 

Credit,  3. 
Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

164.  Municipal  Government  and  Administration. — A  study  of  the  gov- 
ernmental structure  and  functions  of  American  municipalities.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

165.  Constitutional  Law. — A  study  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  United 
States.    The  case  system  is  used.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Rohr. 

193.     Seminar. — Research  in  the  field  of  political  science  and  public  admin- 
istration. Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Associate  Professor  Rohr. 


COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51.  Business  and  Industry. — Study  of  the  organization  and  administration 
of  business  enterprise  from  the  point  of  view  of  production.  The  course  stresses 
administrative  functions  of  production,  finance,  credit,  and  the  relation  between 
government  and  business.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 

55.  Economics  of  Consumption. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  a  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  consumption  in  modern  industry  and  commerce. 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  laws  of  consumption,  standards  of  living,  sources  and 
factors  determining  family  incomes,  and  of  the  administration  of  these  incomes 
as  shown  by  the  expenditures  of  the  nation  and  of  various  groups.  The  relation 
of  consumption  to  the  problems  of  population  and  to  the  development  of  society 
is  also  studied.   Lectures,  assigned  readings,  and  class  discussions.        Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Haller. 

77 .  Economics  of  Foreign  Trade. — A  study  of  the  principles  and  practices 
of  international  trade,  including  a  survey  of  historical  trends  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States ;  the  business  methods  of  foreign  traders,  foreign 
exchange.  •  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gamble. 

81.  Principles  of  Business  Accounting. — This  course  aims  to  give  the 
student  an  elementary  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
accounting  system  in  the  gathering,  analysis,  and  interpretation  of  accounting 
data  and  the  methods  used  in  accounting  and  preparing  the  usual  types  of  busi- 
ness statements  for  individual  proprietorship  businesses  and  partnerships.  The 
use  of  accounting  records  as  a  means  of  busines  control,  which  is  emphasized 
in  this  course,  should  be  of  special  value  to  those  students  who  will  later  be 
employed  in  managerial  capacities.  Credit'  3. 

Mr.  Colwell. 

85.  Business  Law. — Land,  titles,  public  roads,  contracts,  commercial  paper, 
and  distinctions  between  personal  and  real  property.  Text,  written  exercises, 
lectures,  and  class  discussions.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Smart. 

*Not  given   in   1946. 
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Education  and  Psychology 

A  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  MAY  BE  TAKEN  IN  EITHER 
EDUCATION  OR  PSYCHOLOGY 

Education 
Albert  W.  Purvis  in  Charge 
Before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  master's  degree  with  a  major  in 
Education,  the  student  must  have,  in  addition  to  college  requirements: 

1.  Two  majors  (18  hours  each)  or  one  major  and  2  minors  (12  hours  each) 
in  the  subject-matter  fields  to  be  taught. 

2.  Approximately  15  hours  of  such  fundamental  courses  as  51,  53,  72,  83, 
etc.,  listed  in  the  undergraduate  catalogue. 

3.  Experience  in  teaching.    Students  entering  without  teaching  experience 
must  arrange  for  practice  teaching  as  soon  as  possible. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

102.  Apprentice  Teaching  in  Agriculture. — An  opportunity  offered 
occasionally  to  study  this  type  of  vocational  education  by  participating  in  it. 
The  work  is  that  of  an  assistant  teacher  under  supervision  with  a  schedule  of 
classes  to  teach  and  a  prescribed  line  of  study  to  complete.  For  one  or  tWo 
full  semesters  off  campus.  Credit,  6. 
By  arrangement.                                  Assistant  Professor  Oliver  and  Mr.  Taft.* 

103.  Problems  in  Vocational  Teaching. — The  course  deals  with  problems 
out  of  the  experience  of  vocational  teachers  in  Massachusetts.  Constructive 
assignments  bearing  upon  individual  experiences  are  worked  out  in  harmony 
with  the  campaigns  for  better  teaching  in  vocational  schools.  Credit,  3. 
By  arrangement.                                Assistant  Professor  Oliver  and  Mr.  Taft.* 

104.  Principles  of  Vocational  Education. — A  survey  of  the  objectives, 
history  and  legal  requirements  of  vocational  education  in  the  United  States. 
By  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Oliver  and  Mr.  Taft."* 

108.  Secondary  School  Administration. — This  course  deals  with  those 
important  problems  in  secondary  schools  in  which  teachers  and  administrators 
are  both  involved,  including  the  general  principles  in  admission,  promotion, 
personnel,  discipline,  extracurricular  activities,  supervision,  tenure,  salary 
schedules,  etc.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Purvis. 

109.  Administering  Secondary  Schools. — This  course  considers  such 
problems  as  housing,  finance,  schedule,  the  library,  guidance,  cafeteria,  public 
relations,  etc.  Ordinarily  this  course  will  follow  course  108  and  is  intended 
primarily  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  administrative  positions. 

Credit,  2 
Assistant  Professor  Oliver, 

113.  Rural  and  Elementary  Graded  Schools. — ^This  course  deals  with 
the  organization  of  rural  and  urban  elementary  schools.  It  considers  such  prob- 
lems as  community  surveys,  staff,  lunches,  transportation,  extra-curricular  acti- 
vities, health  programs,  schedule,  etc.  Credit,  2. 

Professor . 

114.  Supervising  Elementary  Education. — This  course  deals  with  gen- 
eral problems  of  supervision,  the  elementary  curriculum,  activity  programs, 
course  content,  projects,  core-curriculum,  and  other  supervisory  duties  in  the 
elementary  school.  '  Credit,  2. 

Professor . 

*In  cooperation   with  the  Vocational   Division,   State   Department  of  Education. 
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115.  Seminar  in  Education. — There  are  occasional  challenges  that  have 
to  be  met  when  they  appear.  These  are  problems  of  method,  demonstration,  fact 
finding,  personal  study,  professional  improvement,  development  of  the  functions 
of  the  critic  teacher,  etc.  The  procedure  may  be  either  scheduled  group  meet- 
ings or  individual  conference. 

By  arrangement.  Credit,  2. 

The  Department. 
120.     School  Laws  of  Massachusetts. — A  review  of  the  legal  relations 
of  the  school  personnel  covering  the  usual  experiences  in  school  and  community, 
presented  in  a  series  of  selected  cases  having  the  support  of  court  decisions. 

Credit,  2. 
Professor  Purvis. 
153.     Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. — To  aid  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators in  setting  up  a  school  testing  program,  analyzing  the  results,  and  plan- 
ning a  remedial  program.    Each  instrument  of  evaluation  is  considered  from 
both  theoretical  and  practical  angles.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Purvis. 

180.  History  of  Education. — A  survey  of  educational  movements  from 
early  times  to  the  present,  emphasizing  their  interpretation  in  the  light  of  modern 
problems.    Individual  reports  on  supplementary  readings.  Credit.  2. 

Professor  Purvis. 

181.  Comparative  Education. — Studies  of  contemporary  educational  sys- 
tems in  such  countries  as  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  China,  etc.,  and 
a  comparison  of  them  with  that  of  the  United  States.  Credit,  2. 

183.  Secondary  Education. — This  course  gives  attention  to  the  aims,  rela- 
tions, organizations,  and  functions  of  the  high  school  and  the  activities  that 
carry  these  out  through  curricula,  schedules  and  extra-curricular  organizations. 
Evaluation  of  procedures  is  stressed.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Purvis. 

188.  The  School  Curriculum. — A  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques 
involved  in  curriculum  building.  Recent  programs  will  be  studied  and  evaluated. 
Readings  and  reports.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Purvis. 

191.  Educational  Research  and  Statistics. — The  principles  and  methods 
of  research  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  technique  used  in  Education.  Sta- 
tistics are  studied  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  reporting  and  understanding 
the  results  of  research.  Required  in  first  semester  of  students  who  anticipate 
completion  of  a  thesis  or  problem  in  the  current  year.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Purvis. 

100.  Problem, — Work  necessary  to  achieve  an  answer  to  a  particular  ques- 
tion in  the  educational  field.  Question  to  be  of  student's  choosing,  if  possible. 
It  may  or  may  not  involve  original  research  and  usually  has  only  local  signi- 
ficance. Credit,  2-4. 
Prerequisite,  Education  191.                                                           The  Department 

200.  Thesis. — A  completed  piece  of  work  on  some  specific  aspect  of  the  edu- 
cational field  with  necessary  review  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  it.  Original 
research  is  expected  and  the  study  should  have  more  than  local  significance. 

Credit,  8. 
Prerequisite,  Education  191.  The  Department. 

Psychology 

Claude  C.  Neet  in  Charge 

Before  being  admitted  to  candidacy  for  the  degree  with  a  major  in  Psychology 
the  student  must  have  a  minimum  of  21  undergraduate  units  in  Psychology 
including  at  least  one  three-unit  course  in  experimental  psychology,  and  one 
three-unit  course  in  contemporary  theories  of  psychology  in  addition  to  meeting 
the  regular  requirements  of  the  Graduate  School. 
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COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

151.  Experimental  Psychology. — A  survey  of  important  experiments  in 
psychology.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  techniques  of  experimentation  and 
to  the  apparatus  employed.  The  principal  methods  of  psychological  research  are 
outlined.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Neet. 

152.  Physiological  Psychology. — This  is  a  study  of  the  physiological 
correlates  of  normal  and  abnormal  mental  conditions  and  behavior.  Special 
reference  is  given  to  sensory,  motor,  and  association  processes.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Neet. 
155.     Educational  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  psychology 
applied  to  the   solution   of  educational   problems.    Emphasis   is   placed   on  the 
evaluation  of  educational  theory  and  practice  in  the  light  of  psychology. 

Credit,  2. 
Mr.  Shand. 
163.     Social  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  activities  of  individuals  in  rela- 
tion to  others.    Some  of  the  topics  considered  are  social  movements,  group  con- 
flict, propaganda,  language,  imitation,  suggestion,  and  methods  for  the  measure- 
ment of  social  behavior.  Credit,  2. 

Mr.  Shand. 
182.     Individual  Intelligence  Testing. — ^The  nature  and  theories  of  in- 
telligence are  considered.   This  is  followed  by  a  critical  evaluation  of  individual 
type  intelligence  tests.    Practice  in  administration,  scoring  and  interpretation  of 
the  most  important  tests  is  given  in  the  laboratory.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Neet. 
184.  Abnormal  Psychology. — A  study  of  the  etiology,  symptoms,  and 
therapy  of  behavior  abnormalities.  Special  attention  is  given  to  theories  of 
etiology  and  of  therapy.  Some  of  the  disorders  considered  are  speech  abnormal- 
ities, emotional  extremes,  the  seizure  states,  feeblemindedness,  and  the  neuroses 
and  psychoses.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Neet. 

186.     Industrial  and  Business  Psychology. — The  course  aims  to  develop 

an  understanding  of  the  principles  and  techniques  involved  in  employment,  in 

personnel  problems,  and  in  the  treatment  of  problems  of  work,   fatigue,  and 

motivation.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Neet. 

188.  Psychology  of  Guidance. — A  study  and  evaluation  of  psychological 
principles,  tests  and  procedures  involved  in  different  types  of  guidance. 

Credit,  2. 
Mr.  Shand. 

189.  Contemporary  Theories  of  Psychology. — This  is  a  study  of  the  his- 
tory and  theories  of  psychology.  The  development,  nature,  and  present  status 
of  the  different  theories  is  stressed.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Neet. 
191.     Child  Psychology. — A  study  of  child  and  adolescent  behavior.    Prin- 
ciples of  behavior  development  and  adjustments  are  stressed.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Neet. 

193.  Mental  Tests. — A  critical  study  and  evaluation  of  the  various  types 
of  psychological  tests.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Neet. 

194.  Mental  Hygiene. — A  study  of  the  development  of  personality  habits 
and  individual  mental  health.  Some  of  the  topics  treated  are :  origin  of  behavior, 
factors  of  learning  in  adjustment,  emotional  control,  behavior  problems,  the 
neuroses,  and  the  applications  of  mental  hygiene.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Neet. 

195.  Problems  in  Psychology. — Affords  an  opportunity  for  study  in_  any 
special  field  of  psychology  not  considered  in  other  courses.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Neet  and  Mr.  Shand. 
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196.  Statistics  in  Psychology. — A  study  of  statistical  procedures  applic- 
able to  the  analysis  of  psychological  problems  and  data.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Neet. 

200.     Thesis. — In  psychology.  Credit,  10. 

By  arrangement.  Professor  Neet  and  Mr.  Shand. 

Entomology  and  Zoology 

Charles  P.  Alexander  in  Charge 

Entomology 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

The  credits  for  the  courses  listed  range  in  number  from  1  to  4. 

101.  Insect  embryology;  polyembryony ;  parthenogenesis,  paedogenesis, 
heterogeny.  Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 

102.  Advanced  insect  morphology. 

Professor  Crampton. 

103.  Ancestry  and  development  of  insects,  including  fossil  forms. 

Professor  Crampton. 

104.  Insect  histology.  Assistant  Professor  Shaw. 

105.  Animal  luminosity;  chemistry  and  physics  of  insect  colors. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 
107.     Advanced  insect  physiology 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

110.  Mimicry;  relation  of  insects  to  plant  pollination;  insect  behavior. 

Professor  Crampton. 

111.  Insect  architecture;  insect  products  of  value  to  man. 

Professor  Crampton. 

112.  Geographic  distribution  of  animals,  with  particular  reference  to  insects; 
insect  migrations. 

Professor  Alexander. 

113.  Advanced  biological  control  of  insects  and  weeds. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

114.  Advanced  animal  ecology. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

115.  Chemical,  cultural,  and  mechanical  control  of  insects. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

116.  Insect  photography  and  methods  of  preparing  illustrations. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

117.  Field  and  laboratory  methods  in  entomological  research. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

118.  Legislation  regarding  insects  and  insecticides. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 

125.  History  of  entomology  and  classifications. 

Professor  Crampton. 

126.  Lives  and  works  of  prominent  entomologists. 

Professor  Alexander. 

127.  Abundance  of  insects;  important  public  and  private  collections. 

Professor  Alexander. 

128.  Type  categories;  genotypes,  types  of  species;  leading  specialists  in  the 
various  orders  of  insects. 

Professor  Alexander. 

129.  The  international  code  of  zoological  nomenclature  and  the  opinions 
delivered  thereon. 

Professor  Alexander. 
140.     CocciDOLOGY. — A   study  of  the  scale   insects,  their   structure;   habits; 
technique  of  mounting;  identification;  control. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Crampton. 
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141.  Classification  of  Minor  Orders  of  Insects. — Taxonomy  of  groups 
belonging  to  the  smaller  orders. 

1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  1. 

Professor  Alexander. 

180.  Seminar. — Reports  on  the  current  literature  of  entomology;  special 
reports  by  resident  and  visiting  speakers.  Held  in  conjunction  with  the  regular 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Fernald  Entomological  Club. 

200.  Thesis. — Original  work  on  one  or  more  topics  in  insect  morphology, 
ecology,  systematic  entomology,  or  in  the  fields  of  medical  entomology,  insect 
physiology,  insecticides,  biological  control  or  apiculture.  The  thesis  requires 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  working  time  of  the  student  in  his 
major  field. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51.  Pests  of  Special  Crops.  Credit,  3. 

53,  80.  Applied  Entomology.  Credit,  6. 

55,  56.  Insect  Taxonomy.  Credit,  6. 

57.  Insect  Morphology.  Credit,  4. 

66,  85.  Apiculture.  Credit,  6. 

72.  Forest  Entomology.  Credit,  3. 

74.  Medical  Entomology.  Credit,  2. 

79.  Animal  Ecology.  Credit,  3. 

81.  Insect  Physiology.  Credit,  3. 

87,  88.  Special  Problems.  Credit,  1-3. 


Zoology 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

100.  Advanced  Invertebrate  Zoology. — Invertebrate  fauna  of  local  ponds, 
streams  and  bogs.  Classification,  morphology,  life  cycles,  and  methods  of  pre- 
paring permanent  mounts  of  material  collected.  For  those  students  who  are 
qualified,  a  study  of  invertebrate  parasites  of  local  vertebrates  may  be  substi- 
tuted.   One  collecting  trip  per  week. 

Prerequisites,  Zoology  25  or  69-70,  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Traver. 
105.     The  Phylogeny  and  Morphology  of  Arthropods  Other  Than  In- 
sects.— Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  grouping  of  Arthropods  on  the  basis 
of  morphological  characters  that  are  of  taxonomic  importance.    This  work  is 
supplemented  by  assigned  reading  in  literature  dealing  with  the  subject. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Crampton. 
114.     Advanced  Animal  Ecology. — An  advanced  course  dealing  with  the 
fundamentals  of  environments.    Detailed  field  studies  of  the  biotic  and  physical 
conditions  of  various  environments  are  given.    Ordinarily  offered  in  Fall  Se- 
mester only.  Credit,  2  or  more. 

Assistant  Professor  Sweetman. 
120.     Experimental  Embryology. — Lectures,  seminar  reports  and  laboratory 
work  dealing  with  the  chief  factors  in  the  mechanics  and  physiology  of  develop- 
ment :  The  germ  cells ;  fertilization,  establishment  of  the  primary  axis ;  embry- 
onic induction,  and  differentiation. 

Prerequisites,  Zoology  75  and  76  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Woodside. 
130.     Applied  Zoology. — Considerations  of  industrial,  educational,  and  recre- 
ational importance  of  such  groups  as  sponges,  corals,  fishes,  game  birds,  mam- 
mals, and  other  groups;  of  parasites  of  game  birds  and  animals;  and  of  parks, 
zoos,  marine  exhibits,  museums,  etc.  Credit,  3. 

Mr.  Bartlett. 
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140.  Natural  History  Methods.— A  survey  of  modem  practices  in  the 
field.  This  will  involve  a  study  of  visual  education,  trailside  museums,  nature 
trails,  and  exhibitions  of  natural  products.  The  making  of  lantern  slides,  charts, 
displays,_  and  the  working  out  of  specific  problems  will  be  arranged  according 
to  individual  needs.    Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Vinal. 
150.     Special  Problems.  Credit,  Variable. 

The  Department. 
155.     Seminar.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 
200.     Thesis.  ~        Credit,  Variable. 

The  Department. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

50.  Elements  of  Histology  and  Microscopic  Technique. 

Credit,  3. 
65,  66.     Comparative  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

69,  70.     Parasitology  and  Comparative  Invertebrate  Zoology. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 
75,  7().     Vertebrate  Embryology.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

80.  Ornithology.  Credit,  3. 

82.  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Credit,  3. 

Biological  Field  Studies 

Students  electing  to  take  special  work  in  Natural  History  Methods  or  Biolog- 
ical Field  Studies  can  satisfy  requirements  through  proper  selection  of  courses 
from  the  preceding  offerings  in  Entomology  and  Zoology,  as  directed  by  their 
Major  Advisor. 

The  Department. 


Floricnltnre 

Clark  L.  Thayer  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

A  definitely  outlined  major  or  minor  in  floriculture  is  not  catalogued  at  present 
but  such  a  course  may  be  arranged  for  individual  students.  The  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  taken  up  will  depend  upon  the  previous  training  and  the  type  of 
problem  desired  by  the  candidate.  Application  should  be  made  to  the  head  of 
the  department. 

126.  Garden  Materials. — Studies  of  specific  plants  or  groups  of  plants 
which  are  used  in  gardening  work.  Questions  concerning  nursery  methods  of 
handling  such  plants  are  also  included.  Credit,  3. 

150.  Current  Literature. — A  review  of  scientific  literature  relating  to 
floricultural  practices,  including  various  phases  of  greenhouse  management,  soils, 
fertilizers,  plant  propagation,  insect  pest  and  disease  control,  and  other  pertinent 
subjects.  Credit,  3. 

175.  Commercial  Floriculture. — Problems  relating  to  factors  concerned 
with  the  commercial  production  of  flowers  and  plants  under  glass.  Opportunity 
is  also  given  for  study  of  factors  concerned  with  methods  of  distribution. 

Credit,  3. 

179.  Conservatory  Plants. — A  consideration  of  subjects  dealing  with  plant 
materials  which  are  used  primarily  in  conservatories  for  display  purposes  and 
in  gardens  in  warmer  climates.  Credit,  3. 
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190.  History  of  Floriculture  and  Floricultural  Literature. — Consid- 
eration of  men  and  events  that  have  influenced  the  development  of  floriculture. 
Brief  survey  of  floricultural  literature.    Required  of  all  graduates  in  floriculture. 

Credit,  3. 
200.     Thesis. — For  candidates  taking  major  work  in  floriculture. 

Credit,  10. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51.  Greenhouse  Management.  Credit,  3. 

52.  Floral  Arrangement.  Credit,  3. 
75.  Commercial  Floriculture.  Credit,  3  each  semester 
79.  Conservatory  Plants   (1946-47).  Credit,  2. 

81.  Herbaceous  Gardens  and  Borders  (1946-47).  Credit,  3. 

82.  Seminar.  Credit,  3. 

Food  Technology 

Carl  R.  Fellers  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

101,  102.  Special  Investigations. — A  series  of  individual  problems  and 
assignments  covering  plant  lay-outs,  process  development,  quality  control  and 
economics  of  production.    Laboratory,  pilot  plant  and  library  exercises. 

Credit,  2-6. 

HI.  Heat  Transfer  in  Food  Processing. — A  study  of  the  factors  affecting 
heat  transfer  in  canned  goods.  Heating  characteristics  of  canned  foods  packed 
in  tin,  glass,  and  other  containers.  Determination  of  thermal  death  points  of 
spoilage  microorganisms.  Derivation  of  processing  times  and  temperatures. 
Causes  of  spoilage  and  container  failure. 
One  4-hour  laboratory  period ;  one  or  more  class  or  discussion  periods. 

Credit,  3-5. 

112.     Freezing  and  Refrigeration. — Lay-out  of  cold  storage  plants.   Practi- 
cal refrigeration  systems.   Equipment  and  methods  used  in  quick-freezing  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats,  and  marine  products.    Packaging  and  quality  control.    Home 
freezers  and  commercial  frozen-food  lockers. 
Class,  laboratory  and  field  work.  Credit,  2-4. 

116.  Food  Packaging. — A  consideration  of  the  package  requirements  of  all 
types  of  foods  and  how  these  may  be  met  by  the  use  of  metal,  glass,  paper, 
textile,  wood,  rubber  and  plastic  material.  Methods  of  testing  for  structural 
quality  and  performance,  moisture  and  gas  transmission  and  other  properties. 
Study  of  adhesives. 
Laboratory  and  class  work.  Credit,  2-4. 

.161,  162.  Industrial  Practices. — Advanced  laboratory  and  pilot  plant  work 
in  the  production  of  canned,  frozen  and  dehydrated  fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  and 
fish  products.  The  theory  and  practice  in  manufacturing  jams,  jellies  and  condi- 
ments as  well  as  fermented,  salted,  and  smoked  foods ;  cereal  products  and  soups. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods;  1  class  hour.  Credit,  3. 

171,  172.  Seminar. — Assigned  readings  and  reports  from  scientific  and  tech- 
nical literature  of  food  technology.   Special  lectures  and  round  table  discussions. 

Credit,  1-2. 

182.     Confections  and  Related  Products. — Candy  making,  maple  products, 
sugar  and  fountain  syrups,  corn  products  such  as  starch,  syrups,  dextrose  and 
their  uses.    Candied  fruits  and  preserves.   Flavoring  essences,  spices,  carbonated 
beverages. 
Two  2-hour  laboratory  periods ;  1  class  hour.  Credit,  3. 
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191.  192.  Examination  of  Food  Products. — Factory  and  laboratory 
methods.  Grades  and  quality  factors;  physical,  chemical,  microbiological  and 
microscopical  methods,  and  interpretation  of  results.  Government  and  trade 
standards;  Federal  and  State  food  regulations;  mold  and  insect  counts;  plant 
control  procedures  will  be  stressed. 

One  4-hour  laboratory  period;  1  lecture.  Credit,  3. 

(The  second  semester  is  a  continuation  of  191  with  emphasis 
on  the  public  health  aspects  of  food  analyses  and  quality  con- 
trol;  plant  sanitation.    Includes  lectures  by  outside  speakers 
in  this  field.) 
195.     Biological  Assay  of  Foods. — Provides  laboratory  training  and  practice 
in  making  animal  and  microbiological  assays  of  food  constituents,  important  in 
human  and  animal  nutrition. 

Laboratory  work  to  be  arranged.  Credit,  2-5. 

200.  Thesis. — Research  on  some  suitable  problem  in  food  science.  Facilities 
for  nutrition  research  are  provided  by  well-equipped  chemical,  physical,  and 
small  animal  laboratories  and  poultry  plant. 

Credit,  10-30. 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Products. — This  course,  together  with  52,  gives 
the  student  a  general  elementary  knowledge  of  the  science  and  practice  of  food 
manufacture.  Principles  and  theories  of  the  various  methods  of  food  preservation 
are  the  basis  for  classroom  exercises.  The  laboratory  work  during  the  first 
semester  deals  largely  with  the  preservation  of  the  autumn  fruits  and  vegetables, 
small  fruit  products,  freezing  and  dehydration. 

1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

52.  Miscellaneous  Products. — This  is  a  continuation  of  51.  The  laboratory 
work  includes  pickles  and  pickle  products,  maple  products,  citrus  products,  fruit 
syrups,  soups,  condiments  and  the  canning  of  meats,  poultry,  and  the  spring 
vegetables. 

i  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

75.     Food  Preservation. — For  seniors  and  graduate  students.    Not  open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  Food  Technology  51,  52,  or  81.   This  is  a  general 
course  in  food  preservation  and  is  intended  only  for  those  who  desire  a  survey 
of  the  field  in  a  condensed  form. 
1  class  hour;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

Foods   and   Nutrition 

F.  J.   Sievers,  in  Charge 

Opportunity  for  advanced  study  in  foods  and  nutrition  is  provided  in  order 
that  qualified  students  may  better  prepare  themselves  to  serve  the  numerous 
industrial  interests  engaged  in  providing  the  consuming  public  with  a  more 
desirable  food  supply.  The  plan  for  study  arranged  for  this  major,  while  in- 
tended to  be  flexible,  requires  the  student  to  confine  himself  largely  to  the  gradu- 
ate courses  offered  in  the  following  fields:  Bacteriology,  Chemistry  Dairy  In- 
dustry, Food  Technology,  and  Human  Nutrition.  These  courses,  if  properly 
selected,  will  satisfy  both  major  and  minor  requirements.  The  proportionate 
contribution  of  each  department  will  depend  upon  the  student's  special  interests 
within  the  field  but  a  minimum  of  six  credits  must  be  earned  in  each  of  the 
departments  contributing  to  this  major.  Candidates  for  a  degree  in  this  major 
are  assigned  to  an  Advisory  Committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  de- 
partments concerned  with  the  Director  of  the  Graduate  School  as  Chairman. 
This  Committee  will  direct  the  student's  program  in  the  hope  that  a  procedure 
may  be  arranged  that  will  provide  most  adequate  facilities  for  the  expression 
of  individuality.  The  general  reriuirements  for  a  degree  in  Foods  and  Nutrition 
conform  to  those  specified  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree  as  provided  by 
several  departments  except  that  this  major  offers  a  wider  range  of  subject  matter. 
Students  interested  should  consult  the  Director  of  the.  Graduate  School. 
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Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 

Robert  P.  Holdsworth  in  Charge 

Forestry 

COURSES   FOR  MINOR  CREDIT   ONLY 

55.  Management  of  Woodlands. — Methods  of  determining  the  volume  of 
forest  growing  stock  and  its  rate  of  growth ;  forest  regulation  and  forest  working 
plans.  Credit,  3. 

56.  Principles  of  Silviculture. — The  nature  of  a  forest  and  factors  in- 
fluencing its  growth ;  the  silvical  characteristics  of  important  native  trees ;  forest 
establishment  and  development  through  silvicultural  practice.  Credit,  3. 

58.  Forest  Economics  and  Policy. — The  historical  and  economic  aspects 
of  the  forest  as  a  natural  resource;  federal,  state,  and  private  forestry. 

Credit,  3. 

65.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. — Natural  resources  of  the  United 
States  including  soil,  water,  forests,  wildlife,  and  the  important  minerals,  and 
their  conservation.  Credit,  3. 

70.  Wildlife  Management. — Game  birds  and  mammals ;  life  history,  ecol- 
ogy, and  methods  of  management.  Credit,  3. 

71.  Wildlife  Management. — Water  fowl  and  furbearers;  life  history, 
ecology,  and  methods  of  management.  Credit,  3. 

72i.  Wildlife  Management. — Predaceous  birds  and  injurious  rodents ;  life 
history,  ecology,  management,  and  control.  Credit,  3. 

74.  Wildlife  Techniques. — Techniques  of  management  including  cover 
mapping,  census,  habitat  studies,  and  food  habits.  Credit,  3. 

75.  Forest  Products. — Manufacture  and  distribution  of  forest  products. 

Credit,  3. 

76.  Wood  Technology. — The  structure,  composition,  and  properties  of  wood 
in  relation  to  its  economic  utilization.  Credit,  3. 

77.  Wood  Identification. — The  identification  of  the  principal  domestic 
woods  used  in  building  and  construction  and  their  suitability  for  various  uses. 

Credit,  3. 
The  above  courses  are  open  to  students  majoring  in  sucli  fields 
as   Agronomy,    Botany,   Entomology,   Economics,    Education, 
Farm  Management,  and  Wildlife  Management. 

Wildlife  Management 

This  major  has  as  its  aim  the  preparation  of  students  for  activity  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  state  and  federal  wildlife  resources  and  for  research,  teaching, 
and  extension  work.  The  arrangement  of  courses  will  be  influenced  by  the  stu- 
dent's interests  and  will  be  directed  by  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 
Management  with  the  advice  of  contributing  departments.  The  flexibility  pro- 
vided through  the  selection  of  courses  is  intended  to  discourage  over-specializa- 
tion. The  work  in  this  field  may  include  courses  selected  from  forestry,  zoology, 
botany,  chemistry,  physiology,  bacteriology,  and  public  administration  together 
with  coordinating  courses  in  the  technical  aspects  of  wildlife  management. 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  CREDIT 

101.  Wildlife  Administration. — A  study  of  the  political  and  economic 
organization  of  state  and  federal  agencies  concerned  with  wildlife  management. 

Credit,  3. 

102.  Life  History  of  Wild  Animals. — The  distribution,  breeding  habits, 
and  ecological  interrelationships  of  wild  animals.  Credit,  3. 

150.     Management  of  Wild  Animals. — A  study  of  the  factors  which  in- 
fluence wild  animal  abundance.  Credit,  5. 
200.     Thesis.                                                                                          Credit,  10. 
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Geology 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51.  Mineralogy.  Credit,  3. 

52.  Elementary  Petrology.  Credit,  3. 

61.  Physical  History  of  North  America.  Credit,  3. 

62.  Life  Through  the  Ages.  Credit,  3. 

History  and   Sociology 

History 

A.  Anderson  Mackimmie  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

25.  American  Government. — A  study  of  the  structure  and  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  federal  government.  The  course  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  Constitu- 
tion with  reference  to  its  historical  development  and  interpretation.  The  adapta- 
tion of  government  to  new  economic  and  social  conditions  is  a  central  theme 
of  the  course,  with  emphasis  on  trends  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

52.  Government. — Forms  and  methods  of  governments  of  Europe;  historic 
types  and  theories  of  government ;  progress  and  problems  of  democracy,  and 
new  reform  movements  in  organization  and  administration;  new  tendencies 
towards  social  legislation  and  extension  of  governmental  control. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Mackimmie. 

59.  History  of  the  United  States  1763-1865. — The  development  of  Ameri- 
can democracy,  with  emphasis  upon  the  political  story  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  basic  social,  economic,  intellectual  and  spiritual  factors.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

60.  HisTORX  OF  the  United  States  Since  1865. — Continuation  of  History 
59.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

61.  Ancient  Civilizations. — Given  in  alternate  years.  1947-48.  The  an- 
cient Near  East  and  Greece.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie. 

63.  Ancient  Roman  History. — Given  in  alternate  years.    1946-47. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Mackimmie. 
65.     Nineteenth  Century  England. — Victorian  society  and  ideals;  Indus- 
trial   Revolution   and   its   effects;    growth   of   democracy.     Emphasis   on   social 
conditions  and  thought  movements.    Given  in  alternate  years.    1947-48. 
Prerequisite,  History  31  or  32.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

67.  Stuart  England. — The  struggle  between  Crown  and  Parliament  is 
treated  in  detail.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  on  social,  religious,  and  intellectual 
aspects  of  English  life  in  the  period.  Wide  reading  in  contemporary  sources. 
Given  in  alternate  years,  1946-47. 

Prerequisite,  History  31  or  32.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

69.  Europe.  1870-1918.— Internal  developments  of  the  principal  countries, 
including  political  and  economic  changes,  social  unrest,  and  intellectual  cur- 
rents; the  development  of  imperialism;  a  detailed  study  of  conditions  and  diplo- 
macy which  led  to  the  World  War;  military  history  of  the  War. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 
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70.  Europe  Since  1918. — A  continuation  of  History  69,  but  may  be  elected 
independently.  Approximately  half  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  international 
affairs,  including  the  Peace  Settlement,  the  development  of  German,  Italian  and 
Jiapanese  aggression,  and  World  War  II.  The  other  half  of  the  course  is  a 
study  of  internal  developments  in  the  principal  European  nations. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Caldwell. 

75.  Medieval  Europe. — Europe  from  the  barbarian  invasions  to  the  Renais- 
sance. Social  and  economic  conditions,  development  of  national  monarchies,  the 
Church  and  religion,  medieval  culture.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cary. 

76.  The  History  of  the  Renaissance. — The  later  Middle  Ages.  The 
Church  at  the  height  of  power.  The  rise  of  nationalities.  The  Italian  towns. 
The  New  Learning  and  its  relation  to  Art,  Science,  Invention,  Geographical 
Discoveries.    Spread  and  effects  of  the  Renaissance.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Mackimmie. 

82.     Problems  in  American  Diplomatic  History. — Selected  problems  will 

be  investigated  through  the  study  of  source  material  and  extensive  reading  in 

secondary  literature.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Gary. 

91.  Historical  Bibliography. — Open  to  graduate  students  approved  by  the 
department.  The  student  will  be  expected  to  know  the  principal  secondary 
works  and  some  of  the  more  important  source  collections  in  various  fields  of 
History.    Training  in  the  assembling  of  a  bibliography  on  special  topics. 

Credit,  1. 
The  Department. 

92.  Historical  Criticism. — Open  to  graduate  students  approved  by  the 
department.  Principles  of  Historical  criticism  and  research.  Papers  on  assigned 
topics.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 


Sociology 
COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

51.  Urban  Sociology. — A  comparative  study  of  modern  social  conditions, 
social  agencies,  and  methods  of  adjustment,  with  special  reference  to  the  city 
environment.  Characteristics  of  the  population,  urban,  ecology,  and  problems 
of  adjustment  in  the  fields  of  housing,  health,  education,  and  recreation. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

52.  Rural  Sociology. — A  systematic  study  of  rural  society  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  population,  institutions,  standards  of  living,  and  their  relation  to 
urban  society.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

53.  Cultural  Anthropology. — A  cultural  study  of  pre-literate  and  literate 
man,  with  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  social  institutions. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

54.  American  Race  Relations. — The  social,  economic  and  political  aspects 
of  racial  problems  in  the  United  States,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Negro 
and  major  ethnic  groups.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Korson. 

79,  80.  Seminar. — Devoted  to  special  problems  in  the  field  of  sociology, 
and  based  on  reports  of  student  research.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Korson. 
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Philosophy 

Harry  N.  Click  in  Charge 

COURSES   FOR  MINOR   CREDIT   ONLY 

61.  Fundamentals  of  Philosophy. — A  study  of  the  various  t3^pes  of  con- 
temporary philosophy  with  emphasis  upon  evaluation  and  criticism. 

Credit,  2. 
Professor  Click. 

62.  History  of  Philosophy. — A  study  of  the  development  of  Western 
thought  in  general  from  the  time  of  the  early  Greeks  up  to  the  recent  past. 

Credit,  2. 
Professor  Click. 

63.  Logic. — A  study  of  the  structure  of  thought  from  the  standpoints  of 
gaining  and  evaluating  knowledge.  Attention  is  also  given  to  the  clearness  of 
expression  and  effectiveness  of  conviction.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Click. 

64.  Ethics. — A  critical  study  of  the  fundamental  ethical  theories  and  prac- 
tices both  historical  and  contemporary,  with  an  attempt  to  evaluate  each  in  the 
light  of  present  knowledge  and  social  practices.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Click. 

65.  Philosophy  of  Education. — A  criticism  and  evaluation  of  the  various 
theories  and  practices  in  education  viewed  in  the  light  of  historical  perspective 
and  present-day  science  and  theory.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Click. 

97.  Seminar  in  Philosophy. — Arranged  to  include  phases  of  philosophy 
not  covered  in  the  outlined  courses  and  also  to  provide  opportunity  for  greater 
specialization  than  the  outlined  courses  afford.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Click. 

98.  Problems. — The  subject  matter  centers  around  logic  and  deals  primarily 
with  various  methods  of  investigating  truth.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  Click. 

Home  Economics 

Edna  L.  Skinner  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

101,  102.  Problems  in  Foods  and  Nutrition. — Depending  on  the  interest 
and  training  of  the  individual  student,  research  problems  may  be  selected  from 
such  fields  as  vitamin,  mineral,  and  protein  metabolism  of  man  or  small  animals ; 
effect  of  methods  of  cookery  on  nutritive  value  of  foods ;  basal  metabolism ;  child 
feeding;  relation  of  food  to  health.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  experience  in  a 
variety  of  techniques,  e.g.,  chemical,  biological,  and  bacteriological  methods  of 
food  analysis,  metabolic  studies,  and  dietary  surveys.  Credit,  5. 

The  Department. 

103,  104.  Advanced  Nutrition. — A  study  of  the  vitamins,  minerals,  amino 
acids,  fats  and  carbohydrates  needed  by  the  animal  body.  Discussion  is  given 
to  their  relation  to  the  following:  role  in  the  body,  physiological  effects  of 
dietary  deprivation,  man's  requirement,  and  the  nutritive  value  of  foods  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  affected  by  methods  of  food  preparation  and  preservation 
in  the  home.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

Ill,  112.  Nutrition  Seminar. — Readings,  discussions  and  preparation  of 
bibliographies  on  nutrition  problems  of  current  interest.  Credit,  \. 

The  Department. 

200.  Thesis. — Individual  research  in  the  field  of  nutrition  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  acceptable  thesis  reporting  results  and  analysis  of  such  studies.  Special 
emphasis  given  to  the  requirement  for,  and  utilization  of,  various  nutrients  by 
man  and  small  animals.  Credit,  10. 

The  Department. 
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I  COURSES   FOR   MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

53.  Experimental  Foods. — The  testing  and  comparing  of  different  food 
materials  and  methods  of  preparation  with  special  emphasis  on  substitutes. 

Credit,  2. 
Assistant  Professor  Merriam. 

54.  Nutrition. — This  deals  with  the  nutritive  values  of  foods,  retention  of 
food  values  and  the  essentials  of  an  adequate  diet.  Credit,  2. 

Assistant  Professor  Merriam. 
75.  Economics  of  the  Household. — A  study  of  personal  and  family  stand- 
ards of  living  in  the  modern  home,  the  economic  relations  of  the  household,  and 
the  use  of  time,  energy,  and  money  as  a  means  to  influence  the  home  situation. 

Credit.  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

80.  Conservation  of  the  Family. — A  study  of  some  of  the  modern  prob- 
lems in  family  life ;  ways  in  which  an  individual  and  society  can  help  to  conserve 
the  family;  some  hindrances  to  normal  family  life.  This  course  aims  to  develop 
an  intelligent  social  consciousness  and  a  sense  of-  individual  responsibility  in 
family  relationships.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Skinner. 

81.  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. — By  arrangement  with  the 
Head  of  the  Division.  A  study  of  educational  problems  as  applied  to  the  teaching 
of  home  economics  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  This  course  gives  credit 
toward  state  certification.    A  few  required  trips,  estimated  cost  three  dollars. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 
83.     Problems  in  Home  Economics. — By  arrangement  with  the  Head  of  the 
Division.   An  intensive  application  of  home  economics  to  special  problems. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

86.  Child  Development. — A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
child,  the  care  of  children  at  various  ages,  treatment  in  behavior  problems,  and 
the  influence  of  environment  in  shaping  personality.  The  Nursery  School  pro- 
vides a  laboratory  for  this  course.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Coolidge. 

87.  Advanced  Clothing  Problems. — Costume  designing  and  modeling  give 
opportunity  for  experimentation  in  designing.    Tailoring  is  emphasized. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Briggs. 

89.  Diet  Therapy. — This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  some  understand- 
ing of  the  metabolic  problems  involved  in  disease  and  the  nutrition  principles 
which  may  need  modifying  to  meet  these  emergencies.  Pathologic  conditions 
which  may  interfere  with  normal  digestion,  absorption  and  metabolism  of  food- 
stuffs are  discussed.  Various  theories  of  dietary  treatment  of  gastro-intestinal 
disorders,  obesity,  anemia,  fevers,  diabetes,  cardiovascular  diseases  and  food 
allerg)^  are  reviewed  critically.  Students  are  required  to  use  and  be  familiar 
with  current  medical  literature  as  it  applies  to  nutritional  problems  in  disease, 
and  to  develop  a  vocabulary  of  medical  terminology.  The  importance  of  open- 
mindedness  regarding  new  developments  in  this  field  is  emphasized. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Cook. 

90.  Seminar. — Further  study  of  current  scientific  literature.  Credit,  1. 

The  Department. 

91.  Institutional  Foods  and  Management. — For  qualified  seniors  inter- 
ested in  institutional  work.  This  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  organiza- 
tion, personnel  management,  the  administration  of  the  food  department,  food 
costs,  operating  expenses,  and  the  special  function  and  duties  of  the  dietitian. 
Laboratory  work  will  be  at  the  College  Dining  Hall  and  in  various  other  insti- 
tutions in  the  vicinity.    It  is  expected  that  students  will  enroll  for  the  work  of 
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both  semesters.    Enrollment  is  limited.    Students  wishing  to  qualify  for  admin- 
istrative institutional  work  should  take  Economics  81.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Cook. 

Landscape  Architecture 

Raymond  H.  Otto  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

175.  Art  Appreciation.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 

176.  Civic  Art. — Studies  in  problems  in  civic  art,  including  city  planning, 
country  planning  and  subdivision,  public  policies,  and  administration  in  park  and 
forest  recreation,  and  landscape  conservation.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 

177.  History  of  Art.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Robertson. 

178.  History  of  Art.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Robertson. 

179.  Construction  and  Maintenance.  Credit,  3. 

181.  Advanced  Design.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 

182.  Advanced  Design.  Credit,  3. 

183.  History  of  Architecture.  Credit,  3. 

190.  Theory. — Special  studies  in  the  history  and  theory  of  art  and  of  land- 
scape architecture.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

191.  Design. — Individual  problems  in  any  or  all  branches  of  design,  includ- 
ing estates,  parks,  playgrounds,  public  grounds,  etc.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

192.  Construction. — Individual  problems  by  arrangement,  including  engi- 
neering, estimating,  cost  accounting,  and  methods  of  construction.         Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

194.     Practice. — Professional  field  work  under  supervision,  conducted  upon 

going  projects  as  opportunity  offers.  Credit,  3. 

By  Arrangement. 
The  Department. 

196.  Presentation. — Studies  in  drafting,  pen  and  crayon,  rendering,  water 
coloring,  etc.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Robertson. 

197.  Architecture. — Problems  in  architecture.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Robertson. 

200,    Thesis.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES   FOR  MINOR   CREDIT   ONLY 

51.  Mapping  and  Topography.  Credit,  3. 

52.  Elements  of  Landscape  Architecture. — Engineering  details,  grades, 
roads,  drainage.  Credit,  3. 

53.  Garden  Design. — Historical  styles  and  fundamental  principles  of  com- 
position. Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 

54.  General  Design. — A  series  of  problems  in  the  design  of  small  properties, 
estates  and  parks.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Otto. 
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FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

To  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  each  candidate 
will  be  required : 

L  To  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of  Arts 
from  a  reputable  institution. 

2.  To  have  completed  as  a  prerequisite  24  semester  credits  in  technical 
courses  in  landscape  architecture,  substantially  equivalent  to  the  technical  courses 
now  required  in  the  major  in  landscape  architecture  at  this  college. 

3.  In  addition,  to  have  completed  in  residence  at  this  institution  30  credits 
in  landscape  architecture  and  closely  related  subjects  prescribed  by  the  depart- 
ment.    (See  Fifth  Year  Program  below.) 

4.  To  have  maintained  a  standing  of  70  or  better  in  all  courses  of  the  Fifth 
Year. 

5.  To  be  able  to  speak  and  write  good  English. 

6.  To  have  received  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  usual  vote  of  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  Graduate  School. 

FIFTH  YEAR  PROGRAM 

The  regular  program  of  studies  for  the  Fifth  Year,  subject  to  minor  changes 
dependent  upon  courses  taken  previously,  is  as  follows. 

First  Semester. 

Landscape  Architecture  101.     General  Design.  The  Department. 

Landscape  Architecture  103.     Ecology.  Professor  Blundell. 

Landscape  Architecture  107.     Contracts,    Specifications,    Estimates,    Costs. 
Landscape  Architecture  109.     Landscape  Sketching.     (Elective) 

Professor  Robertson. 
Architecture  101.     Elementary  Problems.  Professor  Robertson. 

English  or  other  suitable  subject.     Assigned. 

Second  Semester. 
Landscape  Architecture  102.     General  Design.  The  Department. 

Landscape  Architecture  106.     Landscape  Forestry. 

Professor  Holdsworth. 
Landscape  Architecture  110.     Architectural  Sketching.  (Elective) 

Professor  Robertson. 
Landscape  Architecture  112.     Professional  Practice.  Professor  Otto. 

Architecture  102.     Structural  Problems.  Professor  Robertson. 

English  or  other  suitable  subject.     Assigned. 

Note  :  Each  course  in  this  group  is  rated  at  3  semester  credits  with  the 
exception  of  Course  112.  (1-credit).  Minor  deviations  from  this  program  may 
be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  department. 


Languages  and  Literature 

Any  of  the  following  courses  as  described  and  listed  by  number  in  the  general 
College  Catalogue  may  be  selected  to  contribute  to  the  requirements  for  a  minor 
under  any  major  where  offerings  in  the  Department  of  Languages  and  Literature 
are  approved  for  a  minor : 

English. — All  courses  from  No.  50  to  No.  83  inclusive. 
German. — All  courses  from  No.  27  to  No.  82  inclusive. 
French. — All  courses  from  No.  29  to  No.  80  inclusive. 
Spanish. — No.  71,  72. 
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Mathematics 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

55.  Mathematics  of  Finance. — The  mathematical  principle  of  simple  and 
compound  interest,  annuities,  depreciation,  valuation  of  bonds,  insurance,  build- 
ing and  loan  associations.  The  development  and  application  of  aids  to  computa- 
tion in  problems  arising  from  financial  transactions. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  1  or  3. 

60.  Spherical  Trigonometry  and  Solid  Analytic  Geometry. —  (1945-46) 
The  trigonometry  of  the  sphere  with  applications  to  terrestrial  and  celestial 
problems.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  higher  plane  curves  and  the  analytic 
representation  of  points,  lines  and  surfaces  in  space. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Math.  30.  Professor  Moore. 

Given  in  alternate  years. 

62.  Statistics. — The  fundamental  mathematical  principles  of  statistical  an- 
alysis. A  discussion  of  averages,  measures  of  dispersion,  frequency  and  proba- 
bility functions,  correlation,  random  sampling.  This  course  in  conjunction  with 
Agricultural  Economics  79  should  provide  the  student  with  a  good  understanding 
of  the  application  of  statistical  method  and  the  interpretation  of  results. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

65.  Theory  of  Equations. —  (1945-46)  An  introduction  to  advanced  alge- 
bra. A  discussion  of  the  conditions  for  and  methods  of  solving  algebraic  and 
transcendental  equations ;  ruler  and  compass  construction ;  systems  of  equations ; 
determinants  and  matrices;  symmetric  functions;  resultants;  discriminants;  in- 
variants; the  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra.  Credit,  3. 
Given  in  alternate  years.  Assistant  Professor  Boutelle. 
3  class  hours. 

Prerequisites,  Mathematics  29  or  by  arrangement. 

66.  Introduction  to  Higher  Geometry. —  (1945-46)  A  study  of  various 
methods  employed  in  the  modern  treatment  of  the  geometry  of  points,  lines,  and 
conies.  Such  topics  as  homogeneous  point  and  line  coordinates;  infinite  ele- 
ments ;  harmonic  division ;  groups  of  transformations  and  their  invariants ;  and 
the  elements  of  projective  and  other  geometries,  will  be  considered.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Math.  3  and  4  or  By  Arrangement. 

Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 

71.  Vector  Analysis. — (1946-47)  The  algebra  and  calculus  of  vectors. 
Applications  to  physics  and  other  fields  will  be  considered.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Math.  30;  Physics  26.  Assistant  Professor  Andersen. 

72.  History  of  Mathematics. —  (1946-47)  A  study  of  the  great  agencies 
which  have  developed  progress  in  mathematics.  Desirable  for  students  planning 
to  teach  mathematics.    Given  in  alternate  years.  Credit,  3. 
3  class  hours.                                                  ^  Professor  Moore. 
Prerequisite,  Mathematics  30. 

91,  92.  Advanced  Calculus  and  Differential  Equations. — A  course  de- 
voted to  the  topics  of  the  calculus  more  advanced  than  those  encountered  in 
Mathematics  29  and  30  such  as  series,  expansion  of  functions,  envelopes,  partial 
differentiation,  and  multiple  integrals.  This  work  is  followed  by  a  study  of  dif- 
ferential equations,  a  subject  which  dominates  the  field  of  applied  mathematics. 
3  class  hours.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Math.  30.  •  Professor  Moore. 
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Olericulture 

Grant   B.   Snyder   in   Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

150. — Current  Literature. — A  review  of  scientific  papers  relating-  to  re- 
search work  in  Olericulture  as  affecting  various  cultural  practices  both  in  the 
greenhouse  and  in  the  field.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

151.  Nutrition  of  Vegetable  Crops. — Readings,  laboratory  and  green- 
house work  related  to  problems  of  soil  management  and  fertilization  practices. 

Credit,  3. 
Assistant  Professor  Tuttle. 

152.  Cultural  Problems. — A  study  of  fundamental  factors  such  as  soil 
moisture,  light,  humidity  and  temperature  as  they  influence  cultural  practices. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Snyder. 
175.     Advanced  Systematic  Olericulture. — A  critical  study  of  vegetable 
types  as  to  nomenclature,  identification,  and  classification.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Snyder. 
181.     Seminar. — A  study  of  research  work  related  to  Olericulture.    Each 
student  will  be  required  to  present  papers  on  assigned  readings.  Credit,  1. 

Professor  Snyder  and  the  Department. 

200.     Thesis. — Research  on  some  suitable  topic  relating  to  a  specific  phase 

of  Olericulture.  Credit,  10. 

Professor  Snyder  and  the  Department. 

COURSES   FOR  MINOR   CREDIT   ONLY 

25.     General  Olericulture.  Credit,  3. 

51,  52.     Principles  of  Olericulture.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

74.  Marketing  Practices.  Credit,  3. 

75.  Systematic  Olericulture.  Credit,  3. 
7^.  Greenhouse  Crops.  .  .  Credit,  3. 
78.     Commercial  Olericulture.  Credit,  3. 

Physical  Education 

Harold  M.  Gore  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

Men 

Major  work  in  Physical  Education  is  prescriptive  and  courses  are  arranged 
in  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  Department.  Course  selection  is  dependent 
upon  the  following  objectives:  physical  education;  health  and  safety  education; 
athletics  and  teacher-coaching,  or  physical  recreation. 

142.     Water  Front  Programs  and  Aquatic  Research.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gore,  Assistant  Professor  Rogers. 
144.     Physical  Education  Tests  and  Measurements.  Credit,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Derby. 

154.  Secondary  School  Physical  Education.  Cred'.t,  3. 

Assistant  Professor  Derby. 

155.  Physical  Education  History  and  Trends.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gore. 

156.  Physical  Education  Organization  and  Administration. 

Credit,  3. 
Professor  Hicks. 
171,  172.     Special  Problems  in  Physical  Education. 

Credit,  3  each  semester. 
Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 
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173.  Recreation  Administration  and  Organization.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  Gore. 

174.  Recreational  Land  Use.  Credit    3. 

Professor  Gore. 

175.  Health  and  Safety  Education.  '  Credit    3. 

Professor  Gore. 

177.  Anatomy  General.  Credit    3. 

Professor  Radcliffe 

178.  Anatomy  Applied.  Credit,  3, 

Professor  Radcliffe. 
190.     Seminar.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 
200.     Thesis.  Credit,  8. 

Professor  Gore  and  the  Department. 

Physics 

COURSES   FOR  MINOR   CREDIT   ONLY 

51,  52.  Electricity. — Course  51  deals  mainly  with  direct  currents,  Course 
52  with  alternating  currents,  applications  of  thermionics,  and  photo-electricity. 
These  courses  are  planned  to  give  the  student  a  good  grounding  in  theory  and 
methods  of  measurements.  Modern  procedures  are  stressed  and  instruments  of 
precision  are  used. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26  for  Course  51;  Physics  51  for  Course  52,  Math.  29. 

53.  Heat  and  Thermodynamics. — A  study  of  heat  exchanges  and  energy- 
changes  due  to  heat  in  systems  of  matter.  The  subject  material  and  experimental 
methods  are  useful  in  other  branches  of  science. 

2  class  hours;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25  and  26,  Math.  29. 

54.  Optics. — An  intermediate  course  in  the  theory  of  light.  Work  in  geomet- 
rical and  physical  optics  is  done.  Precision  instruments  are  used  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Associate  Professor  Alderman. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26,  Math.  29. 

55.  Mechanics. — Development  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  statics  and 
.dynamics  with  applications  to  particles  and  rigid  bodies  in  translation  and 
rotation.  Credit,  3. 

3  class  hours  (1  laboratory  period  may  be  substituted  for  1  class  hour). 
Prerequisites,  Physics  26,  Math.  29.  Mr.  Ross. 

60.  Sound  and  Acoustics. — A  study  of  vibrations,  vibrating  bodies,  coupled 
systems,  sound  structure  and  acoustic  properties.  The  work  will  include  many 
applications  of  sound  to  technical  and  commercial  fields. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  55  or  equivalent.  Credit,  3. 

The  Department. 

75,    7(i.     Advanced    Experimental    Work    in    Selected    Topics. — These 
courses  are  chiefly  experimental,  and  the  subject  matter  is  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  individual  student.    The  research  viewpoint  is  emphasized. 
1  class  hour ;  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26,  and  52;  or  53  and  54;  Math.  29  and  51. 

85,  86.  Modern  Physics. — Typical  subjects  studied  are  theories  of  the  atom, 
radiation,  quantum  theory,  spectra,  X-ray  analysis. 

3  class  hours.    Given  at  option  of  instructor.  Credit,  3  each  semester. 

Professor  Powers. 
Prerequisites,  Physics  25,  26,  51-54;  or  equivalent;  Math.  29,  51. 
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Physiology 

G.  E.  Gage  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

1  170.  Problems  in  Applied  Physiology. — Arranged  for  major  credit  de- 
pending upon  the  previous  training  of  the  student  in  physiology.  It  may  be 
considered  from  the  standpoint  of  animal  or  human  physiology,  according  as 
the  student  may  elect. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  Credit,  5. 

171,   172.     Seminar. — Lectures  or  reports  on  current  physiological  literature. 

Credit,  3. 

200.  Thesis. — A  physiological  problem  related  to  animal  or  human  life. 
Planned  according  to  an  arrangement  best  suited  for  the  progress  and  com- 
pletion of  the  research  work.    Time  and  credit  by  arrangement.  Credit,  10. 

COURSES   FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

32.  Physiology. — This  constitutes  the  introductory  work  in  physiology  and 
is  so  planned  that  those  who  wish  to  continue  may  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
theories  and  practices  of  the  science.  Exercises  on  basic  biological  laws  are 
considered,  so  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  modern  physiology.  The  study 
and  use  of  instruments  servie  to  illustrate  the  various  phases  presented.  Apects 
of  muscle  and  nerve  physiology,  circulation,  hemodynamics  and  alimenation  will 
be  considered. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
75.  Physiology. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  32.  Physiology  of  nutri- 
tion, including  diet,  calorimetry,  energy  exchange,  and  basal  metabolism  fol- 
lowed by  work  on  the  physiology  of  elimination.  Studies  on  lymphatics  and 
ductless  glands  will  be  included.  This  course  is  especially  planned  to  further 
physiological  applications  for  students  in  nutrition,  bacteriology,  and  the  biolog- 
ical sciences. 

2  class  hours ;   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  32. 

7G.  Physiology. — This  is  a  continuation  of  course  75  and  is  planned  to 
make  demonstrations  in  advanced  neuro-muscular  physiology,  respiration,  circu- 
lation and  endocrinology.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  physiology  of 
the  special  senses,  such  as  taste,  touch,  sight  and  hearing. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Physiology  75. 

77 .  General  Physiology. — This  course  is  planned  for  those  students  who 
have  studied  organic  chemistry  and  physics.  It  will  be  of  service  to  all  students 
in  the  biological  sciences.  The  discussions  and  laboratory  demonstrations  will 
concern  the  nature  of  the  processes  underlying  vital  phenomena  which  are 
common  to  most  living  matter.  It  will  deal  exclusively  with  the  fundamental 
principles  which  govern  activities  and  life  of  animals  and  human  beings. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisites,  Physics  25  and  26;  Chemistry  51  and  52. 

79.  Physiology. — This  is  an  advanced  course  arranged  only  for  students 
who  are  familiar  with  physiological  technique.  The  course  will  deal  with  the 
physiology  of  the  special  senses  such  as  taste,  smell,  touch,  sight  and  hearing. 
2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
Prerequisites,  Physiology  32. 

80.  Problems  in  Applied  Physiology. — In  this  course  will  be  considered 
physiological  methods  used  in  the  arts  and  industries,  studies  on  physiological 
efficiency,  methods  applied  in  the  study  of  tissue  function,  physiological  standards 
for  military  and  industrial  fitness,  together  with  experiments  on  human,  animal, 
and  plant  dynamics. 

2  class  hours ;  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  2. 

Given  in  alternate  years. 
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Pomology 

R.  A.  Van  Meter  in  Charge 
COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

102.  PoMOLOGiCAL  RESEARCH. — A  Critical  study  of  methods  and  interpreta- 
tion of  results  of  past  and  current  research  work  in  pomology.  Such  topics  as 
the  following  may  be  selected: 

1.  Orchard  soils  and  soil  management. 

2.  Pruning  of  fruit  plants. 

3.  Nutrition  of  fruit  plants. 

4.  Plant  hormones. 

5.  Fruit  bud  differentiation. 

6.  The  setting,  growth,  and  ripening  of  fruits. 

7.  The  genetics  and  breeding  of  fruit  plants. 

8.  Climatology,  winter  injury,  and  hardiness. 

9.  Propagation  of  fruit  plants. 

10.  Pest  control  on  fruit  plants. 

11.  Fruit  storage. 

Maximum  credit  per  topic,  3. 

103.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work. — Each  student  will  be  required  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  research  work  of  the  department  and  to  have  a  share 
in  it.    So  far  as  this  has  value  as  graduate  work,  he  will  receive  credit. 

Credit,  5. 

104.  History  of  Pomology. — The  men,  institutions,  and  other  influences 
that  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  science  and  art  of  pomology. 

Credit,  2. 

105.  Advanced  Systematic  Pomology. — An  intensive  study  of  leaf  and 
general  tree  characters  of  nursery  and  orchard  trees  with  reference  to  identifica- 
tion and  the  relationship  of  varieties.  This  work  should  be  undertaken  in 
summer.  Credit,  5. 

200.  Thesis. — Each  student  will  be  required  to  carry  out  an  original  in- 
vestigation of  an  assigned  problem.  In  planning,  executing  and  interpreting 
the  data  of  this  problem  he  must  show  marked  ability.  The  results  are  em- 
bodied in  a  thesis  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Department  and  the  Graduate  Staff. 

Credit,  10. 

151.  Plant  Genetics. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  genetics  with  em- 
phasis on  their  application  to  plants.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  French. 

152.  Advanced  Plant  Breeding. — An  advanced  study  of  genetic  topics 
peculiar  to  plants,  also  the  methods  and  problems  of  the  plant  breeder.  Labora- 
tory work  in  genetic  analysis  and  the  breeding  of  plants. 

2  class  hours,   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Professor  French. 

181.  Special  Problems. — Qualified  students  may  carry  on  advanced  study 
on  special  topics  or  undertake  such  original  investigation  as  time  and  available 
material  will  permit. 

Hours  by  arrangement.  '  Credit,  2  each  semester. 

Professor  French. 

182.  Plant  Cytological  Technique. — The  methods  of  cytology  useful  to 
the  plant  geneticist. 

2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  2. 

Professor  French. 
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COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

26.     Small  Fruits. — A  study  of  the  growing  of  raspberries,  blackberries, 
strawberries,  currants,  blueberries,  and  grapes,  dealing  with  such  questions  as 
varieties,  selecting  a  site  for  the  plantation,  soils,  fertilizers,  pruning,  harvesting, 
and  marketing. 
2  class  hours,   1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

53.  General  Pomology. — A  study  of  the  most  improved  practices  in  fruit 
production  including  such  questions  as  the  selection  of  orchard  sites  and  soils, 
laying  out  and  setting  the  orchard,  the  structure  and  growth  of  fruit  plants,  the 
bearing  habits,  pruning  and  training  of  fruits,  fertilizers,  pollination,  and  winter 
injury. 
2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

56.  Spraying. — (a)  Spraying  materials,  their  composition,  manufacture, 
and  preparation  for  use ;  the  desirable  and  undesirable  qualities  of  each  material ; 
formulas  used,  costs,  and  tests  of  purity,  (b)  Spraying  machinery,  including 
all  the  principal  types  of  pumps,  nozzles,  hose  and  vehicles;  their  structure  and 
care,  (c)  Orchard  methods  in  the  application  of  the  various  materials  used, 
with  the  important  considerations  for  spraying  each  fruit  and  combating  each 
orchard  pest.  This  course  is  designed  especially  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  details  of  pest  control  in  the  orchard. 
1  class  hour,  2  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  Credit,  3. 

75.  Systematic  Pomology. — A  study  of  the  more  important  kinds  and 
varieties  of  fruits  grown  in  the  United  States,  their  relationships  and  nomencla- 
ture. Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  identification,  classification  and  value 
of  varieties,  including  a  study  of  the  characters  of  the  plant  as  well  as  the  fruit. 
Given  in  alternate  years. 

1  class  hour,  3  2-hour  laboratory  periods.  ,  Credit,  4. 
77.  Commercial  Pomology. — The  picking,  handling,  storing,  and  market- 
ing of  fruits,  including  a  discussion  of  storage  houses,  fruit  packages,  and 
methods  of  refrigeration,  grading  and  packing.  This  course  also  considers  the 
leading  American  and  foreign  centers  of  fruit  production  as  they  affect  our 
own  fruit  industry  through  competition  here  and  abroad.  Given  in  alternate 
years. 

2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 
81,  82.     Advanced  Pomology. — A  consideration  of  the  scientific  principles 

governing  the  growth  and  behavior  of  fruit-bearing  plants. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  a  critical  survey  of  the  more  important  research 

work  in  the  field  of  Pomology. 

2  class  hours,  1  2-hour  laboratory  period.  Credit,  3. 

Prerequisite,  Pomology  53. 

83.  Seminar. — Advanced  study  of  problems  relating  to  fruit  production. 
The  seminar  involves  the  entire  department  as  well  as  all  advanced  students. 
Each  member  is  assigned  subjects  for  frequent  reports.  Subject  matter  is 
never  repeated  and  graduate  students  are  expected  to  take  part  in  the  seminar 
through  the  entire  period  of  residence. 
1  class  hour.  Credit,  1  each  semester. 

Poultry  Science 

F.  P.  Jeffrey  in  Charge 

COURSES  FOR  MAJOR  OR  MINOR  CREDIT 

101.  Science  of  Poultry  Husbandry. — A  review  of  the  entire  field  of 
poultry  literature,  including  books,  bulletins,  journals  and  other  technical  publi- 
cations to  furnish  a  comprehensive  background  of  the  present  status  of  knowledge 
in  poultry  science.    Written  reports  will  be  required.  Credit,  3. 
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102.  Poultry  Research  Problems. — A  critical  review  of  research,  e: 
mentation,  and  demonstration  that  has  been  carried  out  by  workers  at  the  va: 
stations  in  this  and  other  countries.  A  study  of  poultry  problems  in  for^ 
countries  together  with  the  outstanding  needs  in  the  United  States  with  a  v 
to  discovering  the  needs  for  fundamental  research.  Credit 

103,  104.  Advanced  Genetics. — A  lecture  course  offered  during  both  sen 
ters  dealing  with  the  experimental  study  of  genetics  in  relation  to  both  p] 
and  animal  breeding.  The  course  is  open  to  qualified  graduate  students  in 
line  of  study.  Credit 

105.  Genetics   and    Evolution. — A    series    of   lectures   dealing   with 
genetics  of  evolution.    The  course  is  designed  to  follow  Course  103-104  anc 
stress  the  relation  of  evolution  to  genetics.    The  course  is  open  to  all  quali 
graduate  students.  Credit 

106.  Research  in  Breeding. — Students  may  carry  on  definite  experimt 
in  poultry  breeding.  All  research  work  will  be  confined  to  the  field  of  p 
and  applied  genetics.  Problems  concerned  with  both  physical  and  physiolog 
characters  may  be  studied.  Credit 

107.  Interpretation  of  Experimental  Data. — This  course  includes  a 
tistical  analysis  of  experimental  data  in  various  phases  of  research  work, 
tention  is  given  to  the  application  of  the  more  important  statistical  treatmt 
in  making   interpretation  of  experimental   results   in  breeding,  nutrition, 
other  fields.  Credit 

108.  Avian   Behavior. — This  course  is  designed  as  a  study  in  avian 
havior  to  determine  the  nature  and  persistency  of  the  order  of  dominance 
the  domestic  fowl  and  to  relate  these  to  certain  physiological  reactions. 

Credit 

109.  Avian  Genetics. — This  course  is  concerned  entirely  with  Class  A'' 
It  is  the  aim  to  cover  the  genetics  of  different  types  of  birds  as  well  as 
domestic  fowl  in  a  series  of  lectures.    Genetics  103  and  104  are  required 
prerequisites.  Credit 

110.  Methods  of  Research  in  Poultry  Science. — This  course  is  desig: 
to  consider  different  methods  of  research  in  poultry  science  with  the  advanta 
and  disadvantages  of  each.  Attempts  will  be  made  to  develop  more  constr 
tive  and  exact  methods  of  procedure.  Credit 

200.  Thesis. — Research  work  may  be  carried  out  only  in  breeding.  Ori 
nality  and  thoroughness  are  particularly  emphasized.  Credit,  10- 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

81,  82.     Poultry  Problems. — Open  to  seniors  and  graduate  students.    1 
course  consists  of  problems  chosen  by  the  students  under  the  guidance  of 
department.  Credit, 

Veterinary  Science 

COURSES  FOR  MINOR  CREDIT  ONLY 

75.  Comparative  Veterinary  Anatomy. — The  structures  of  the  horse,  cc 
sheep,  and  pig  are  studied. 

3  lectures  a  week.  Credit, 

76.  General  Veterinary  Pathology. — The  principles  of  pathology  a 
their  application  as  related  to  diseases  of  domesticated  animals  are  considered. 
3  lectures  a  week.  Credit, 
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PROGRAM  HIGH  SCHOOL  DAY 

Massachusetts  State  Collese 

SATURDAY,  MAY  4,  1946 

9:00  A.M. — 12:00  M.        Registration  and  inspection  of  Campus. 

ALL  VISITORS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO 
COME  AT  ONCE,  ON  ARRIVAL  IN 
AMHERST,  TO  MEMORIAL  HALL 
AND  TO  REGISTER  THERE  AT  THE 
INFORMATION  DESK.  STUDENT 
INVITATION  CARDS  ARE  HERE  EX- 
CHANGED FOR  TICKETS  ADMIT- 
ING  TO  THE  EVENTS  OF  THE  DAY. 

10:15  A.M.  Groups    of    visitors,    under    guidance    of 

members  of  the  faculty,  will  leave  Mem- 
orial Hall  to  visit  classrooms  and  labora- 
tories. Visitors  should  be  at  Memorial 
Hall  promptly  at  10:15. 

11:30  A.M. — 1:00  P.M.      Lunch   may   be   obtained    at   the   college 

cafeteria.  Draper  Hall,  at  moderate  cost. 

2:00  P.M.  The    Roister    Doisters,    college    dramatic 

society,  will  present  a  dramatic  enter- 
tainment in  Bowker  Auditorium,  Stock- 
bridge  Hall. 


From  9:30  A.M.  until  noon,  and  from  1 :30  P.M.  until  4:30  P.M. 
Dean  Machmer  and  Registrar  Lanphear 

AND 

Members  of  the  Entrance  Committee 
WILL  BE  IN  MEMORIAL  HALL 

FOR 

PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS 


NOTE:  The  High  School  Day  program  is  so  arranged  that  most 
visitors  may  return  to  their  homes  on  Saturday  evening.  We  regret 
that  because  of  the  present  housing  shortage  in  Amherst  we  cannot 
guarantee  to  provide  overnight  accommodations. 

For  extra  copies  of  this  booklet,  and  for  invitation  cards,  address 
the  Field  Secretary,  Massachusetts  State  College. 

Volume  XXXVIII  APRIL,  1946  Number  3 

Published  eight  times  a  year  by  Massachusetts  State  College,  January,  February,  March,  April, 
May,  June,  October,  November.     Entered  at  the  Post  OflSce,  Amherst,  Mass.,  as  second-class 
matter. 
Publication  of  this  Document  Approved  by  Commission  on  Administration  and  Finance 
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fMilSjufL  -  Massachusetts  State  College 


A  Letter  From  President  Baker 
An  Invitation  to  Hish  School  Day 


To  Juniors  and  Seniors  in  Secondary  Schools, 
To  Their  Parents  and  Teachers: 

Once  again,  after  a  lapse  of  three  years  because  of  the  war,  it 
becomes  my  happy  privilege  to  extend  cordial  invitation  to  you  to 
attend  High  School  Day  on  Saturday,  May  4,  1946. 

Education  in  these  post-war  years  is  of  greater  importance 
than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world;  and  our  High  School 
Day  at  Massachusetts  State  College  is  designed  to  give  juniors  and 
seniors  in  secondary  schools  throughout  the  State  an  opportunity 
to  visit  this  campus  and  to  learn  firsthand  of  the  educational  facilities 
at  Massachusetts  State  College.  Teachers  and  parents  as  well  as 
students  will  be  welcome  at  our  High  School  Day  Program. 

The  undergraduate  course  of  study  at  Massachusetts  State 
leads  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science  or  Bachelor  of 
Vocational  Agriculture  degree. 

Our  program  of  study  is  divided  into  five  Schools  —  Science, 
Liberal  Arts,  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Home  Economics  —  and 
three  Divisions  —  Engineering,  Military  Science,  and  Physical 
Education  for  Men. 

During  the  morning  of  May  4,  faculty  representatives  from 
these  schools  and  divisions  will  meet  High  School  Day  guests  and 
guide  these  guests  on  a  tour  of  visits  to  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Dean  William  L.  Machmer,  Registrar  Marshall  O.  Lanphear, 
and  members  of  the  College  Admissions  Committee  will  be  available 
for  personal  interviews,  in  Memorial  Hall,  all  day  on  May  4th. 
They  will  answer  questions  relating  to  admission  requirements, 
curriculum,  expenses  and  opportunities  for  student  self  help. 

Miss  Helen  Curtis,  Dean  of  Women,  and  Miss  Margaret  Hamlin, 
Vocational  Counselor,  will  greet  women  visitors  on  High  School  Day. 

Mr.  Roland  H.  Verbeck,  Director  of  Short  Courses  and  Head 
of  the  Stockbridge  School  of  Agriculture,  will  be  in  his  office  in  South 
College  until  noon  of  May  4th  to  explain  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  Stockbridge  School,  a  two-year  course  of  vocational  agriculture. 

In  the  afternoon,  there  will  be  a  presentation  by  the  Roister 
Doisters,  the  undergraduate  dramatic  group  at  the  College.  High 
School  Day  visitors  will  be  guests. 

Once  again  may  I  say  that  it  is  a  delight  to  extend  this  invita- 
tion to  you,  and  I  hope  that  many  of  you  will  find  it  possible  to  visit 
Massachusetts  State  College  on  Saturday,  May  4th. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hugh  P.  Baker 


/BuUsdm. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE  COLLEGE 


COMMENCEMENT 


The  President's  Letter 

To  Alumni  and  Friends  of  Massachusetts  State  College: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  .Alumni  and  friends  of  Mass- 
achusetts State  College  to  attend  and  have  a  part  in  our  seventy-sixth  Commencement  exer 
cises. 

Fourteen  classes  from  '86  to  '45  will  have  formal  reunions  and  in  addition  there  will  be 
postponed  reunions  of  twenty  other  classes  o!i  a  less  formal  basis. 

George  E.  Emery,  }-our  Executive  Secretar}'.  forecasts  that  this  year  will  see  the  largest 
gathering  of  Alumni  in  years  if  not  in  the  entire  history  of  the  College.  And  this  is  fitting 
in  view  of  the  service  so  man}-  of  our  more  recent  graduates  have  rendered  to  their  country 
since  Pearl  Harbor. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  and  join  us  in  this,  our  seventy-sixth  Commencement. 

Cordially  \'Ours, 

Hugh  P.  Baker. 


Lewis  and  Thatcher  Dormitories 


Old  Chapel 


Program 


8:00  P.  M. 
9:00  P.  M. 


Friday,  June  7,  1946 


Informal  Class  Reunions. 
Sophomore  Senior  Hop,  Drill  Hall. 


Saturday,  June  8,  Alumni  Day 

8:30  A.  M.  Roister  Doister  Breakfast,  Draper  Hall. 

10:00  A.  M.  Annual  Meeting,  Associate  Alumni,  Memorial  Hall. 

11:00  A.  jM.  Semi-Annual  Meeting,  Board  of  Trustees,  President's  Office. 

12:00  M  Alumni  Luncheon  and  Speaking  Program,  Physical  Education  Cage. 

2:30  P.  M.  Alumni  Parade  to  Ball  Game. 

3:00  P.  M.  Varsity  Baseball  Game  with  Boston  University,  Alumni  Field. 
Following  Game  —  Hah  Hour  Concert  on  Chime. 

4 :00  P.  M.  Alumnae  Tea,  Stockbridge  House. 

6:00  P.  ^4.  Fraternity  and  Class  Reunions  as  arranged  bv  organizations. 

9:00  P.  M.  Roister  Doister  Play,  "Skin  of  Our  Teeth". 

Sunday,  June  9,  Baccalaureate  Sunday 

9:00  A.  M.     Academics  and  Varsity  Club  Breakfast  Meetings,  Draper  Hall. 
11:00  A.  M.     Unveiling  of  Plaque  on  Food  Technology  Building  by  Class  of  1916. 
12:00  M.  Fraternity  and  Class  Reunions  as  arranged  by  organizations. 

4:00  P.  M.     Baccalaureate  Service,  Bowker  Auditorium. 

Address  by  Carl  Heath  Kopf,  B.S.,  S.T.B.,  Mt.  Vernon  Church,  Boston. 
5:00  P.  M.     President's  Reception  at  President's  House. 
8:00  P.  M.     Concert  on  the  College  Chime. 
8:30  P.  M.     Senior  Class  Night  Exercises,  Bowker  Auditorium. 

Followed  by  Alumni  Reception  to  Seniors,  Memorial  Hall. 


Monday,  June  10,  Class  Day 

9:45  A.  M.     Academic  Procession  from  Memorial  Hall. 
10:00  A.  M.     Graduation  Exercises,  Physical  Education  Cage. 

Address  by  Edmund  E.  Day,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Cornell  University. 


ALUMNI  REUNION  PROGRAM 

Saturday,  June  8 

8:30  A. 

M. 

Roister  Doister  Breakfast,  Draper  Hall. 

10:00  A. 

M. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associate  Alumni,  Auditorium, 
Memorial  Hall. 

12:00  M 

Alumni  Luncheon,  Curry  S.  Hicks  Physical  Education  Building. 

2:45  P. 

M. 

Alumni  Parade,  Memorial  Hall  to  Alumni  Field. 

3:00  P. 

M. 

Varsity  Baseball  Game — with  Boston  University,  Alumni  Field. 
Following   the    game   there   will    be    a    half-hour   concert   on   the 
college  chime. 

4:00  P. 

M. 

Alumnae  Tea,  Stockbridge  House. 

6:00  P. 

M. 

Class  and  fraternity  reunions  and  suppers  as  arranged  by  the  various 
orgnaizations. 

9:00  P. 

M. 

Roister  Doister  Play — "The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth"  by  Thornton  Wilder, 
Bowker  Auditorium. 

CLASS  REUNIONS 

ALUMNI  REGISTRATION  HEADQUARTERS,  MEMORIAL  HALL 

1886     \^^illiam  H.  Atkins,  Charles  W.  Clapp,  William  A.  Eaton,  Kingsbury  Sanborn. 

1891     John  B.  Hull,  Great  Barrington,  Mass.;  Walter  C.  Paige,  646  16th  Ave.,  N.W.,  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida. 

1896     Asa  S.  Kinney,  secretary,  74  Woodbridge  Street,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

1901     Dr.  Clarence  E.  Gordon,  Amherst,  Alass.;  James  H.  Chickering,  secretary,  Dover, 
Mass. 

1906     Richard   Wellington,    secretarv,    N.    Y.    Agricultural    Experiment    Station,    Geneva, 
N.  Y.;  Edwin>.  Gaskill,  Amherst,  Mass. 

1911     Leonard   M.  Johnson,    secretary,    P.    O.    Box   583,    Danbur}^,    Conn.;    Frederick  A. 
McLaughlin,  Amherst,  A-Iass. 

1916  Lewis  Schlotterbeck,  1  Vernon  Street,  Wakefield.  Mass. 

1921  Starr  M.  King,  21  Baker  Avenue,  Beverly,  Mass. 

1926  Mrs.  Alton  H.  Gustafson,  186  Main  Street,  Williamstown.  Mass. 

1931  Norman  A/Iyrick,  Alfred  Brown,  Amherst,  Mass. 

1936  Leonta  Horrigan,  Amherst,  Mass. 

1941  Clement  Burr,  Westhampton,  Mass. 

1943  Robert  Fitzpatrick,  273  Aquidneck  Street,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

1945     Joseph  Kunces,  12  W^ashburn  Street,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Also  —  "Postponed"  or  "Pent  Up"  Reunions  of  1938,  1933,  1928,  1925,  1918,  1909, 
1939, 1934,  1924.  1944,  1942, 1940, 1935, 1930,  1920,  1915.  1910,  1905,  1900,  1890. 
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